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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  op  *  Proud  Maisie.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OOMIKO  HOME. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  for  Poly- 
ciates  to  dash  his  own  prosperity 
and  huiry  himself  to  part  with 
his  ring.  Only  let  him  bide  his 
time,  and  the  fly  will  appear  in 
his  honey,  the  snails  and  the 
thorns  in  his  rose-garden. 

To  Joe  Kennedy  the  due  an- 
noyance came,  not  many  weeks 
after  that  night  at  Sorrento,  in 
the  contents  of  a  business  letter 
from  the  feimily  lawyer.  The 
news  was  rather  serious,  and  deep- 
ly vexatious  to  him  for  a  variety 
of  reasons. 

He  said  nothing  about  it  to 
Cressida  at  the  moment,  wishing 
to  spare  her  all  knowledge  of  the 
mess  they  were  in  until  he  should 
have  hit  upon  someway  out  of  it, 
and  flattered  himself  meanwhila 
that  he  was  keeping  his  own 
counsel  As  if  her  woman's  tact 
had  not  divined  instantaneously 
that  something  was  amiss.  How- 
ever, woman's  tact  had  led  her 
not  to  tease  him  with  observation 
or  questions.  She  felt  confident, 
besides,  that,  whatever  he  might 
mean  to  do  now,  he  would  soon 
come  of  his  own  accord  and  tell 
her  all.  But  here,  to  her  surprise, 
vol*  XXZIV.  KO.  cxcix. 


shefoundherselfmistaken.  Weeks 
went  by ;  she  waited  and  waited, 
and  though  he  no  longer  con- 
strained himself  to  hide  from  her 
that  he  had  something  on  his 
mind  which  disturbed  him  con- 
siderably, he  seemed  as  reluctant 
as  ever  to  speak  out.  Then  Cres- 
sida was  piqued,  and  showed  it. 
This  added  to  poor  Joe's  depres- 
sion, but  still  failed  to  make  him 
break  silence. 

It  was  in  August.  They  were 
spending  the  summer  at  the 
Italian  lakes.  The  season  had 
hardly  begun,  and  the  hotels  were 
almost  empty.  One  ai'temoon 
Cressida,  coming  into  the  reading- 
room,  found  her  husband  alone, 
and  in  a  brown  study  for  the 
second  time  that  day.  Now  brown 
studies  were  not  natural  to  him, 
and  meant  mischief.  A  feeling 
of  unconquerable  impatience  took 
possession  of  her,  and  she  made 
a  little  moue  that  meant,  '  This 
time  I  will  know.' 

*•  Fm  afraid  you're  getting  tired 
of  this  lazy  life,'  she  began,  sittmg 
down  to  her  fancy-work,  where 
she  could  watch  his  face,  and 
shaking  her  head  at  him  with  a 
smile.  *But  never  mind;  our 
year's  holiday  will  be  over  in  six 
weeks  now ;'  and  she  sighed  re- 
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Cressida. 


gretfully ;  '  you  must  think  of  that 
vrhenever  you  find  time  hang 
heavy  on  your  hands,'  But  at 
this  romiuder  of  his  approaching 
deliverance  Kennedy's  hrow  con- 
tracted afresh.  '  It  is  not  because 
he  is  bored,'  concluded  Cressida 
inwardly,  but  proceeding  with  her 
speech  without  any  change  of  tone. 

*  By  October,  at  latest,  we  are 
to  be  in  England,  aren't  wel  I 
like  **  abroad,"  when  it  means 
Italy,  so  well  that  here  I  can  for- 
get all  other  places  ;  still  111  grant 
you  that  in  cold  weather,  at  least, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
the  home  side.' 

Joe  was  looking  moife  and  more 
awkward  and  unhappy.  He  felt 
he  had  procrastinated  too  long — 
that  it  must  come  now — still  he 
hung  back,  uncertain  how  to  begin. 

But  Cressida  precipitated  mat- 
ters by  observing  innocently, 

*And  I  have  always  thought 
Monks'  Orchard  would  be  the 
most  delightful  place  to  winter  in.' 

Upon  this  Joe  started  off  head- 
long— he  could  not  beat  about  the 
bush — 

*  Cressida,  it's  some  while  now 
since  I  received  a  most  disagree- 
able piece  of  intelligence,  which 
knocked  me  over  rather,  perhaps 
even  more  on  your  account  than 
mine.* 

Cressida  smiled.  So  much  was 
no  news  to  her.  But  what  could 
it  be  that  made  Joe  look  so  re- 
morseful as  well  as  miserable? 
She  spoke  back  cheerfully  : 

*Is  it  so  very  terrible?  Here 
we  are,  both  of  us,  enjoying  our- 
selves in  this  beautiful  Italy — 
surely  it  can't  be  anything  irre- 
mediable.' 

*  Xo  ;  but  it  promises  to  be  a 
considerable  nuisance  for  a  long 
time,  to  say  the  least.' 

*Well,'  urged  Cressida,  still 
playfully,  *but  I  want  the  particu- 
lars, please.' 

*It's  about  my — our  property 


and  income.  I  can  tell  you  it  all 
burst  upon  me  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.' 

And  Joe  proceeded  with  his 
story  at  some  length.  The  upshot 
of  it  was  that  time  had  tardily 
brought  to  light  some  further  un- 
suspected liabilities  of  his  cousin's; 
entanglements  Tom  had  concealed 
from  both  his  lawyer  and  his  wife. 
To  raise  money  it  now  appeared 
he  had,  at  last,  had  recourse  to 
transactions  of  a  sufUciently  ruin- 
ous nature.  Once  suspicion  start- 
ed, full  inquiry  had  been  made, 
and  by  tlus  time  Kennedy  knew 
the  worst,  and  the  extent  of  these 
obligations,  all  of  which  he  felt 
in  honour,  if  not  in  duty,  bound 
to  discharge  in  fuU,  at  however 
enormous  an  incoiivenience  to 
himself.  He  could  therefore  give 
Cressida  a  plain  statement  of  how 
their  affairs  stood.  It  amounted 
to  this :  that  if,  as  ho  desired,  all 
the  encumbrances  on  the  property 
were  to  be  paid  off  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years,  with  a  view 
to  keeping  up  the  family  estate 
and  residing  there  eventually,  he 
and  his  wife  would,  in  the  mean 
time,  bo  reduced  to  narrow  straits. 

The  intimation  that,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  they  could 
not  reside  there,  he  tried  to  con- 
vey as  gently  as  possible,  knowing 
well  the  disappointment  it  would 
be  to  Cressida. 

She  looked  thoughtful  and  a 
little  bewildered  as  she  listened, 
but  scarcely  realising  what  fhe 
heard,  and  she  asked  presently, 

'  Then  shall  we  stay  abroad  V 

*We  could,*  said  Joe,  fidget- 
ing, 'but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  and  put  off  the  happy 
end  longer  than  ever.  Nothing's 
hopeless,  and  what  I've  got  to  do 
now  is  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  to  right  matters  as  fast  as 
may  be.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion how.  There's  no  doubt  the 
estate  has  never  been  decently 


Cressida. 


managed.  It  might  easily  be 
made  three  times  as  productive, 
and  soon  wouldi  if  I  were  on  the 
spot  to  look  after  things.' 

*Well,  but  I  thought  you 
meant  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  live  there,  and  thaeit  we  could 
not  afford — ' 

'To  keep  up  the  house,'  Joe 
interrupted.  '  ^o,  that's  what  I 
meant.  The  expense  would  be 
a  drain  on  our  income  that  it 
couldn't  bear  just  now.  But  Tve 
been  thinking  if  only  I  could  be  on 
the  spot,  as  I  said,  to  see  to  the 
improvements,  look  sharp  after 
everything,  be  my  own  farmer  as 
a  mam  may  say,  till  I'm  in  a  posi- 
tion to  play  squire — ' 

*We  might  go  to  papa,'  said 
Cressida  dubiously,  as  he  paused. 

*We  might,'  echoed  Joe,  still 
more  dubiously.  Evidently,  the 
suggested  arrangement  was  one 
that  recommended  itself  neither 
to  husband  nor  wife.  Then  Cres- 
sida recollected  that  her  father's 
sister  was  coming  with  her  chil- 
dren to  stay  with  him,  so  there 
would  be  no  room  for  them  at 
the  rectory.  And  Joe,  in  fact, 
had  long  had  another  plan  in  his 
head,  which,  reassured  to  find 
Cressida  taking  their  misfortunes 
so  cheerfully  and  sensibly,  he  now 
ventured  to  communicate.  There 
was  an  old  farmhouse  on  the 
estate,  not  large,  but  in  good  re- 
pair, and  Avhich  could  easily  be 
made  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  as  he 
modestly  expressed  it.  Now  it 
had  occurred  to  Joe  that  they 
would  do  well  to  make  this  their 
homestead  for  the  next  few  years. 
If,  for  that  time,  a  tenant  could 
be  found  for  the  big  house,  so 
much  the  better.  In  any  case 
they  would  be  the  gainers  incal- 
culably, as  their  expenses  at  the 
fiirm  might  be  of  the  slightest. 
He  was  ready  to  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  business 
of  the   proposed  reformations — 


even  in  talking  of  them  he  be- 
came quite  enthusiastic — and  he 
undertook  to  answer  for  it  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  short  time 
their  finances  would  begin  to  look 
up  again.  There  was  no  doubt, 
he  said,  that  this  was  the  best 
method  to  go  to  work,  and  that 
which  promised  speediest  success. 
Still,  if  the  plan  were  distasteful 
to  Cressida  he  would  try  what 
could  be  done  as  an  absentee. 
There  would  be  no  dif&culty  in 
letting  the  place  advantageously 
for  a  long  term  of  years ;  but  that 
would  amount  to  giving  up  the 
idea  of  ever  making  it  their  home. 

Whilst  listening  to  his  argu- 
ments she  had  looked  so  grave 
and  pensive  that  he  ended  hesita- 
.tingly,  fearing  that  her  inclina- 
tions declared  against  his  pet 
scheme ;  but  as  he  finished  his 
speech  she  turned  to  him  a  face  of 
sweet  omen. 

*  Let  us  go  to  the  farm,  then,' 
she  said  gaily;  *it  is  a  dear  old 
picturesque  place,  and  I  was  al- 
ways fond  of  it.  You  shall  see 
what  a  charming  farmer's  wife  I 
can  make.' 

Joe  was  overjoyed.  Her  instant 
acquiescence  touched  him,  and  she 
became  thrice  an  angel  in  his 
eyes.  It  was  an  undercurrent  of 
self-reproach  and  conscientious 
penitence  that  had  made  the 
whole  affair  so  particularly  fret- 
ting to  him.  He  felt  now  that 
he  had  been  in  a  desperate  hurry 
to  regard  and  represent  his  posi- 
tion as  secure  and  desirable,  and 
that,  knowing  Tom's  antecedents 
and  double  -  dealing  tricks,  he 
ought  to  have  waited  and  made 
sure  that  his  fortunes  were  what 
he  thought,  before  asking  Cressida 
to  share  them.  Supposing  the 
disclosures  had  been  worse — as 
they  might,  for  Tom's  folly  knew 
no  limit  I  She  might  reasonably, 
he  thought,  have  shown  great 
disappointment  even  as  it  was, 


Cressida. 


and  he  would  hardly  have  blamed 
her  for  it.  But  ehe  did  not ;  she 
seemed  chiefly  amused  and  at- 
tracted by  the  novel  idea  of  farm- 
ing. Ay,  and  at  the  moment 
she  was  right  glad  in  her  heart  to 
be  able  thus  to  give  fresh,  silent, 
signal  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  Kennedy's  access  of  for- 
tune that  had  endeared  him  to 
her — that  it  had  done  no  more  than 
smooth  the  way  for  a  marriage, 
desirable  to  her  on  better  gcpunds. 

It  was  all  settled  in  a  few  weeks. 

*  We  mustn't  let  the  grass  grow 
under  our  feet,'  said  Joe,  and  he 
never  did.  By  October  the  farm 
could  be  got  ready  for  them,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  for  two 
young  people  it  would  be  a  fairly 
comfortable  place  of  abode.  Cres- 
sida  delighted  her  husband  and 
herself  by  picturing  to  him  their 
future  mode  of  life  in  this  English 
*  Trianon' — ^herself  playing  house- 
wife or  daiiy-maid,  shepherdess  or 
flower-girl  by  turns.  She  would 
learn  to  bake  and  to  preserve  fruit 
— people  looked  pretty  preserving 
fruit — he  would  see  after  his  live- 
stock and  timber,  and  the  im- 
provements in  farm  machinery, 
subjects  upon  which  Cressida  felt 
vague  as  Joe  on  Dante  and  medi- 
aeval art;  then  in  the  evenings 
they  would  sit  in  the  ingle-nook 
over  an  enormous  log-fire ;  he 
should  smoke  if  he  liked,  and  she 
would  read  poetry  to  him  (Joe 
was  at  present  finishing  his  de- 
fective education  under  Cressida's 
superintendence).  Then  he  would 
laugh  and  assure  her  that  no  sort 
of  active  work  would  find  him  a 
novice  or  a  laggard,  but  that  as 
for  herself,  if  she  chose,  she  need 
do  nothing  but  attend  to  the 
climbing  roses  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  to  her  pianoforte. 

October  came  and  found  them 
en  route  homewards.  Cressida 
had  suggested  at  the  last  moment 
that  on  reaching   England  they 


should,  as  they  were  already  on 
the  wing,  go  a  few  hours  out  of 
their  way  to  revisit  Seacombe,  a 
place  so  full  of  happy  associations 
to  them  now.  Joe  caught  at  the 
idea,  observing  that  they  might 
not  have  so  good  an  opportunity 
again  for  a  long  while,  and  they 
had  decided  to  linger  there  a  few 
days  before  proceeding.  The  coun- 
try would  be  in  its  fullest  autumnal 
beauty. 

They  got  in  at  about  four 
o'clock.  Poor  Joe  found  a  pile 
of  business  letters  awaiting  him 
at  the  inn,  some  of  them  requiring 
an  immediate  answer.  Having 
braced  Jiimself  up  with  some  tea 
he  sat  down  to  the  task,  and  Cres- 
sida, knowing  how  long  it  would 
last,  presently  sauntered  out — it 
was  a  brilliant  afternoon,  and  she 
thought  she  would  beguile  the 
time  with  a  stroll.  Joe  was  dread- 
fully slow  with  his  pen,  and  if  dis-- 
tracted  by  her  presence  and  conver- 
sation would  never,  she  feared,  get 
to  the  end  of  his  correspondence. 

A  few  minutes*  walk  brought 
her  to  the  heights  above  the  vil- 
lage, and  she  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  on  the  roofs  of  the 
tiny  port  scattered  on  both  sides 
of  the  harbour.  There,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  opposite  hills, 
turning  as  it  were  its  back  to  the 
road  and  its  face  to  the  steep 
bankside  slanting  down  to  the 
water,  was  Mavis  Lodge,  where 
she  had  spent  the  month  before 
her  engagement,  the  month  after 
her  marriage.  She  and  Joe  meant 
to  go  there  again  some  day  when 
they  wanted  change  of  air. 

From  this  point  she  struck  in- 
to a  little  fern  lane  she  remem- 
bered well,  leading,  about  a  mile 
onward,  to  the  hamlet  of  Stoke 
Michael,  where  there  was  a  pic- 
turesque bridge  and  church  and 
a  water-mill ;  a  favourite  haunt  of 
artists  and  anglers.  Cressida  had 
taken  this  walk  many  and  many 
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a  time  with  her  consins  and  Joe, 
that  memoiable  summer,  and  in 
the  succeeding  autumn  with  Joe 
alone.  The  loneliness  and  silence 
were  pleasant  and  refreshing,  and, 
as  she  strolled  on  aimlessly,  allow- 
ed her  to  drift  off  into  a  train  of 
meditations. 

Coming  back  to  England,  and 
to  begin  in  a  new  sphere.  The 
strangest  part  was  that  she  herself 
felt  so  little  altered  in  any  single 
respect.  There  was  a  time,  it  was 
very  long  ago — how  she  laughed 
when  she  looked  back  on  it  now ! — 
when  she  had  fancied,  or  taken  for 
granted,  that  marriage  would  meta- 
morphose her  old  self,  create  Cres- 
sida  over  again,  and  that  the  new 
Creasida  would,  or  might,  have  dif- 
ferent views,  interests,  aspirations, 
likings,  aversions,  weak  points, 
and  strong  points  from  the  old. 

How  was  it  in  reality  ?  As  for 
that  holiday  year,  it  had  been  an 
interlude,  a  respite  from  every- 
thing but  what  was  perfectly 
agreeable,  and  during  which  she 
had  been  perfectly  happy  and 
perfectly  charming  without  an 
effort  —  an  evanescent  state  of 
things,  from  which  she  had  now 
emerged  at  much  the  same  point 
horn,  which  she  had  started,  and 
all  the  old  habits  of  thought  and 
of  feeling  gave  floating  distant 
signs  of  life,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'Here  we  are.  What  have  you 
to  say  to  us  now  V 

Though  the  generous  fervour 
of  unworldliness,  kindled  in  her 
when  first  she  heard  of  their 
reverses,  had  somewhat  abated, 
there  was  an  after-glow  there  still. 
Besides,  a  new  element  of  affection 
had  crept  in  and  was  taking  its 
place  in  her  being.  Joe's  life  and 
hers  seemed  already  so  to  belong 
together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
thmk  of  her  own  apart,  and  she 
was  still  far  £rom  the  pointy  easy 
to  reach,  when  such  benefits  as 
bis  trust  and  affection  seem  so 


well  assured  that  one  ceases  to 
prize  or  to  look  to  their  continu- 
ance, though  their  removal  would 
be  unbearable.  But  putting  aside 
for  a  moment  this  point  of  view 
as  quasi -sentimental,  there  was 
an  uncertainty  about  her  future 
far  from  satisfactory.  Joe  would 
do  his  best;  but  supposing  his 
plans  turned  out  badly,  she  might 
undeniably  be  coming  back  to 
shabby^  gentility  and  obscurity, 
insteadT  of  wealth  and  social  in- 
fluence and  importance.  For  how 
longi  As  to  the  farm,  she  might 
idealise  it  in  her  imagination,  tol- 
erate it  in  reality,  for  a  while; 
only  how  if,  in  its  deficiencies  in 
tangible  advantages,  it  should  turn 
out  to  be  very  much  the  old  par- 
sonage life  over  again  ? 

That  fern  lane  had  many  wind- 
ings; you  never  saw  more  than 
half  a  dozen  yards  before  you; 
the  branches  of  the  trees  arched 
overhead,  and  there  were  thick 
copses  on  each  hand.  Cressida 
wandered  on  and  on  as  in  a  laby- 
rinth, and  abandoning  herself  now 
to  pleasant  reverie.  Skipping  their 
approaching  period  of  captivity, 
she  was  picturing  inwardly  aU  she 
would  do  when  they  were  finally 
settled  at  Monks'  Orchard,  which 
must  come  to  pass  sooner  or  later. 
An  idle  childish  dream,  verified 
after  alL  She  laughed.  How 
oddly  things  had  come  round  1 

Suddenly,  on  turning  a  sharp 
curve  in  the  path,  she  confronted 
another  wayfarer ; — all  in  a  mo- 
ment they  stood  there  close  to 
each  other — a  figure,  a  face  at  once 
most  familiar,  and  yet  so  unac- 
countably strange  to  her,  that 
the  jarring  impression  took  away 
her  breath  for  an  instant.  The 
same — Yet  no.  And  was  she.  a 
spitit  that  he  had  nothing  for  her 
but  that  half-scared,  half-defiant 
look — a  look  of  which  she  could 
not  say  whether  it  were  or  were 
not  recognition  1 
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Such  common  marks  as  long 
illness  may  leave — pallor  and 
alteration  of  feature  and  inani- 
mate languor — though  these  may 
change,  they  could  never  alone 
have  penetrated  her  in  this  way. 
Whence  came  that  sudden  light 
which  had  half  revealed  to  her 
the  story? — she  knew  him  it 
concerned,  so  had  the  key — the 
story  of  a  young  life  hattling  it- 
self out  under  the  inroads  of  these 
enemies  of  the  mind  against  which 
every  man  must  he  his  own  phy- 
sician ;  hattliug  with  heavy  odds 
— well,  hut  not  too  wisely,  and 
getting  the  worst  of  it  at  last. 

Norbert's  illness — she  had  been 
told  of  that  vaguely,  though  never 
of  its  nature,  heard  that  he  was 
mending,  and  shunned  inquiring 
more  particularly,  but  imagined 
him  convalescent.  And  they  had 
kept  it  from  her  ! 

But  this  sudden  unaccountable 
meeting  in  the  solitary  lane  had 
thrown  her  for  the  minute  into 
the  wildest  confusion  and  dread. 
She  stood  aghast  and  speechless, 
feeling  in  her  bewilderment  as 
though  she  must  be  mad  herself 
to  see  him  thus.  Her  vision  was 
distorted.  It  was  a  horrible  spell, 
which  she  must  break. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  in  her 
tremor  could  hardly  articulate : 

'  Norbert,  you  here]'  she  began, 
advancing  a  step  or  two  and 
extending  her  hand. 

He  gave  a  slight  start  back- 
wards, seeming  to  recoil  involun- 
tarily at  her  approach,  as  before 
the  hallucination  ofseeing  a  statue 
speak  or  move,  made  no  answer, 
but  continued  to  look  at  her  more 
and  more  bewildered,  and  saying 
something  impatiently  to  himself^ 
which,  in  her  disorder,  she  could 
not  catch. 

Cressida  felt  as  if  in  a  night- 
mare. It  had  lasted  long — a 
minute.  Fan  came  hastening  out 
of  the  copse.     She  had  turned 


aside  for  a  moment  to  gather  a 
handful  of  ferns,  when,  hearing 
voices,  she  looked  up  and  saw 
what  had  occurred. 

She  had  grown  rather  pale  her- 
self, but  gave  no  other  sign  of 
agitation  of  any  sort.  Tact  and 
promptitude  were  becoming  intui- 
tive through  ceaseless  exercise. 
She  advanced,  shook  hands  with 
Cressida,  darting  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence at  her  as  she  said,  in  a 
quiet  decisive  way, 

<  We  are  staying  at  Stoke 
Michael  over  here.  Perhaps  we 
shall  see  you  another  time,  but  we 
must  get  home  now.  Norbert, 
we  ought  really  to  be  turning 
back,  it  is  growing  late ;  I  forgot 
the  time  over  my  flowers.  Come 
along.' 

Sliding  her  hand  under  her 
brother's  arm,  she  drew  him  gently 
and  unresistingly  away.  The  bend 
in  the  lane  hid  them  both  from 
sight  almost  immediately. 

Cressida  was  left  standing  there 
by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  path, 
wishing  at  the  moment,  and  most 
devoutly,  that  the  earth  would 
open  and  swallow  her  up. 

She  retraced  her  steps  to  Sea- 
combe  at  hurried  speed,  reaching 
the  inn  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
agitation  as  to  give  poor  Joe  a  con- 
siderable fright  Aa  soon  as  she 
had  recovered  a  little  she  related 
exactly  what  had  befallen  her. 
Joe,  who  knew  no  more  than 
herself,  turned  duly  grave  when 
she  pointed  out  her  fears  and  sus- 
picions, but  set  himself  to  tran- 
quilLiso  her  as  best  he  might. 
She  had  been  startled,  he  said; 
it  might  turn  out  not  to  be  so  bad 
after  alL  He  promised  her  faith^ 
fully  to  go  over  to  Stoke  Michael 
himself  the  next  morning,  find 
out  where  they  were  staying,  and 
ascertain  from  Fan  all  the  particu- 
lars of  her  brother's  illness  and 
convalescence.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Cressida  was  told  most  an- 
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thoritatively  Bot  to  torment  her- 
self. She  must  go  at  once  to  lie 
down  and  rest,  and  try  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  shock. 

It  had  been  severe ;  but  Joe's 
manner,  cheerful,  calm  (the  calm 
of  one  ^hose  conscience  is  clear 
as  the  noonday),  but  firm,  seeming 
to  forbid  her  to  make  herself 
unhappy,  and  taking  the  whole 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  was 
comforting  in  a  measure,  and  by 
d^rees  her  painful  excitement 
subsided. 

When  at  last  she  slept,  Joe's 
lirBt  proceeding  was  to  make  all 
the    necessary   arrangements    for 
leaving  Seacombe  the  next  day. 
He  telegraphed  to  the  farm  that 
they    might    be     expected    the 
following  evening,  and  Cressida 
awoke  to  find  all  settled  for  their 
speedy  departure.     But  Joe  ful- 
filled his  word,  and  walked  over 
to    Stoke   Michael   in  the  early 
morning.     He  returned,  having, 
he  said,  had  a  long  talk  with  Fan 
and  heard  everything.     He  pro- 
mised to  tell  her  the  particulars 
when  they  got  home,  not  before. 
It  was  bad,  he  admitted,  but  per- 
haps not  so  bad  as  she  had  feared. 
As  to  her  hand  in  the  matter,  he 
hinted  she  might  make  her  mind 
easy.     She  saw  she  must  seem  to 
comply.     It  vexed  him  so  to  see 
her  fretting  about  it. 

It  would  have  needed  a  voice 
speaking  out  of  heaven,  at  the  very 
l^ast,  to  convince  Joe  that  Cressida 
need  reproach  herself  in  the  small- 
est degree  for  the  history  as  he 
had  heard  it,  or  that  any  other 
avoidable  factor  had  been  at  work 
but  Norbert's  own  weakness  and 
folly.  A  robust  healthy  nature 
himself,  untroubled  with  nerves, 
an  absolute  ignoramus  in  the  ter- 
rible phenomena  of  depression, 
Joe  was  fimdy  persuaded  that  if 
a  man  was  crossed  in  love  or  in 
any  other  incident  of  life,  only  an 
idu)t  would  go  on  mouming  over 


spilt  milk.  It  was  his  own  doing 
if  he  let  it  prey  upon  his  mind, 
and  as  to  its  preying  on  his  health, 
that  was  all  moonshine.  Such 
things  have  happened,  men  have 
borne  them  without  breaking 
down,  and  maj^  bear  them  again. 
For  those  who  give  way,  or  those 
who  have  to  figlit  it  out  in  the 
dark,  but  only  to  have  to  suc- 
cumb— it  may  be  in  the  broad  day 
at  last — Joe  had  nothing  but  that 
pity  wiiich  is  nearest  of  kin  to 
contempt.  The  fellow  should  have 
been  more  prudent — struck  work 
if  he  felt  unfit,  taken  plenty  of 
exercise,  instead  of  dosing  himself 
with  vile  narcotics,  gone  home 
and  had  proper  advice,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  right  now. 

Joe  put  himself  into  Norbert's 
place,  and  thought  how  differently 
he  would  have  conducted  himself. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  ho  would; 
such  a  test  would  have  been  an 
easy  test  for  him.  Yet  even  for 
Joe  there  must  be  dangerous  hurts, 
shocks  that  would  severely  try 
his  mental  equilibriura.  Only  his 
good  angel  had  kept  them  out  of 
his  career  hitherto,  so  that  they 
had  not  entered  into  his  imagin- 
ings either. 

*By  the  way,  whom  do  you 
suppose  I  met  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  door]  bound  there  on  the 
same  errand  as  myself,  I  suppose,' 
said  Joe,  as  he  was  getting  their 
things  together  for  starting. 

Cressida  looked  up  inquiringly. 

*Two  fellows  I  shoiUd  never 
have  dreamt  of  seeing  down  here 
— Lefroy,  the  artist  man,  and 
Stephen  Halliday.' 

She  smiled  mechanically.  It 
was  a  sign  of  her  preoccupation 
and  trouble  that  the  slight  cir- 
cumstance and  the  unexpected 
name  failed  at  that  moment  to 
call  up  her  interest  or  curiosity. 

Joe,  who  could  be  imperative 
with  Cressida  in  any  matter  where 
he  thought  her  health  and  well* 
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being  were  concerned,  stack  ob- 
stinately to  his  resolution  not  to 
open  his  lips  again  on  the  subject 
until  they  had  got  home.  The 
impression  was  not  one  to  be  slept 
off  entirely  in  a  night,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  unpleasant 
topic  of  that  which  had  caused  it 
must  be  brought  up  again,  the 
longer  this  could  be  put  off  the 
better,  and  the  more  miles  they 
could  in  the  mean  time  put  be- 
tween themselves  and  Seacombe 
the  better  also.  Women  are  such 
impressionable  creatures.  He  sur- 
mised that  the  mere  incidents  of 
the  journey,  rapid  change  of  scene 
and  action,  must  distract  Cressida 
in  some  degree,  and  in  spite  of 
herself  keep  her  mind  from  brood- 
ing incessantly  over  the  '  unlucky 
business,'  as  Joe,  apt  to  be  a  little 
inhuman  on  matters  disagreeable 
to  himself  through  their  grieving 
Cressida,  persisted  in  calling  the 
scene  that  had  so  unnerved  her 
yesterday. 

He  congratulated  himself  on 
his  judgment  and  foresight.  The 
journey  was  tedious  and  long; 
before  they  got  to  LuUington 
Cressida  was  too  overcome  with 
fatigue  to  be  able  to  think  or  talk 
diligently  of  anything  in  particu- 
lar. 

It  was  dark  when  they  got  to 
the  station,  and  raining  hard. 
The  long  drive  in  the  jolting  fly 
seemed  interminable  to  Cressida, 
who  at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion 
fell  asleep  with  her  head  on  Joe's 
shoulder,  keeping  him  fixed  in  a 
most  rigid  and  uncomfortable 
attitude,  from  which  he  dared  not 
stir,  not  wishing  to  wake  her,  but 
which  made  him  as  desirous  as 
herself  to  arrive.  At  last  the  con- 
reyance  pulled  up  jerkingly  in 
front  of  the  farm,  and  Cressida 
awoke  with  a  start. 

'  Now  then !'  said  Joe,  in  a  tone 
of  great  and  pleasant  expectation^ 
and  leaping  out.     It  was  pitch 


dark.  Kot  a  light  in  the  house, 
nor  a  sign  of  Hfe  about  except 
some  yelping  dogs  from  the  yard 
that  flew  at  Joe's  heels  inhos- 
pitably. He  gave  them  a  kindly 
dismissive  kick  or  two,  and  began 
hammering  at  the  door  for  some 
time  in  vain,  exclaiming  discon- 
certed, *Why,  hang  it  all,  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  everybody 
and  everything  1 1  telegraphed  our 
train — told  them  we  shoidd  arrive 
at  eight.' 

After  a  few  minutes'  delay  a 
slipshod  maid-servant  appeared  to 
open,  a  labourer  came  running 
across  from  the  outhouses  with  a 
lantern,  and  their  cold  reception 
was  speedily  explained.  Joe's 
rather  clumsily-worded  telegram 
had  been  misunderstood;  the 
servants  had  made  out  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were  not  com- 
ing till  the  next  day,  and  things 
were  rather  behindhand. 

Cressida  came  in,  and  was  har- 
ried, half-awake,  through  the  en- 
trance hall-kitchen  into  the  sitting- 
room  beyond.  It  was  dark  and 
chilly,  and  she  stood  there  feeling 
somewhat  cheerless  and  uncom- 
fortable whilst  Joe  went  to  look 
after  the  luggage.  He  had  fetched 
in  the  greater  part  of  it  himself 
before  an  extra  man  could  be 
summoned.  Was  there  anything 
to  eat,  he  inquired.  They  must 
get  Mrs.  Kennedy  some  tea  at 
once.  Then  he  went  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  seeing  Cressida 
shivering,  to  lose  no  time  set  to 
lighting  the  fire  himselfl  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  by  such  violent 
puffs  of  smoke  as  made  the  room 
uninhabitable  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  Cressida  took  refuge  in 
the  kitchen,  and  there  remained 
among  the  boxes  and  piled-up 
furniture  whilst  frantic  efforts 
were  being  made  to  get  the  rooms 
ready  overhead. 

'HnB  was  coming  home  with 
a  vengeance,  she  thought,  half- 
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lauglimg  in  the  midst  of  the 
discomfort,  whilst  Joe  was  blam- 
ing himself  and  calling  himself 
all  manner  of  bard  names  for 
his  hastiness  and  want  of  fore- 
thought when  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  change  their  plans. 
He  ought  not  to  have  taken  for 
granted  that  the  place  could  be 
got  ready  for  them  three  days 
sooner  on  twenty-four  hours'  no- 
tice. They  shoidd  have  gone  to 
London  for  a  couple  of  nights,  in- 
stead of  rushing  on  to  their  goal 
and  an  uncertain  welcome. 

He  was  right  glad  when  Cres- 
sida's  tea  made  its  tardy  appear- 
ance. After  a  night's  rest  she 
would  be  quite  herself  again. 
There  was  certainly  no  danger  of 
her  questioning  him  about  Xorbert 
that  evening,  and  to-morrow  there 
would,  he  knew,  be  a  thousand 
things  to  claim  and  divide  her 
attention. 

Waking  the  next  morning  her 
first  impression  was  one  of  curious 
confusion.  Where  was  she  % 
What  had  happened]  How  in 
the  world  had  she  come  into  that 
fanny,  long,  low  room  with  the 
lattice-windows  and  white-dimity 
curtains  1  An  hour  later  she  stood 
by  the  open  lattice  leaning  out 
and  saluting  the  familiar  woods 
of  Monks*  Orchard  before  her. 
Unchanged.  And  she  ?  Ah,  here 
indeed  she  felt  herself  the  old 
Gressida  again,  the  Cressida  of 
three  years  past,  before  her  en- 
gagement to  Norbert,  that  fatal 
beginning  of  all  her  troubles. 
What  had  come  between  was  a 
dream,  part  sweet,  part  sinister, 
and  she  was  waking  from  it  now 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  her 
former  life  just  where  she  had 
left  it. 

But  not  as  she  had  left  it. 
Never  alone  any  more,  to  fight 
her  own  battles  against  the  world, 
and  make  her  own  way  unaided. 
In  Joe,  rough,  hon^if  elementary 


though  he  might  be,  she  had  a 
faithful  partisan  for  life,  as  well 
as  an  attached  partner.  Joe, — who 
would  as  soon  have  lopped  off  his 
own  hand  as  wilfully  do  her  an 
injury  or  wrong,  who  would  resent 
any  done  to  her  as  if  to  himself, 
— he  would  always  be  there  to 
support  her ;  thoughtful  for  her, 
and  sympathising  according  to  his 
lights,  and  desiring  nothing  better 
than  to  turn  his  energies  to 
mould  their  life  according  to  her 
desire. 

Here  was  something  to  be  grate- 
ful for  in  truth.  One  should  be 
grateful  for  gratitude.  Joe's  de-  ' 
votion  was  a  kind  of  gratitude, 
an  unconscious,  generous  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sunshine  his  wife 
had  brought  into  his  existence. 
For  let  him  do  what  he  would, 
Joe — and  he  felt  it — must  remain 
her  debtor,  as  the  gainer  of  what 
was  of  finer,  rarer  quality  than  it 
was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  The 
rise  from  restless  dissatisfaction  to 
passive  contentment  is  not  so  great 
as  that  from  patient  contentment 
to  the  highest  happiness  it  is  in 
your  nature  to  receive. 

Cressida  was  in  good  spirits 
this  morning.  Joe  had  been  down- 
stairs early,  anxious  to  get  things 
'  ship  shape,'  as  he  put  it,  in  the 
nautical  phraseology  he  was  fond 
of.  Although  he  had  done  his 
utmost  towards  this  by  multiply- 
ing orders  beforehand,  his  presence 
proved  sorely  needed  to  complete 
the  work.  Cressida  went  gliding 
about  the  rooms,  exploring  them 
inquisitively,  as  one  might  some 
newly-discovered  lake -dwellings, 
or  the  excavations  at  PompeiL 

The  old-fashioned  brick-fioored 
kitchen  she  approved.  It  was 
picturesque.  The  dresser,  adorned 
with  good  old  crockery-ware,  the 
enormous  fireplace  with  the  fine 
iron  dogs,  these  had  local  colour 
and  character,  and  became  the 
place  welL    The  sitting-room  was 
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not  so  pleasing.  It  was  low, 
stufify,  had  a  shabby-genteel  look 
about  it,  and  the  chintz  was  pre- 
posterous. All  this,  however, 
she  proposed  to  civilise  speedily. 
Her  grand  piano  alone  would 
occupy  one  half  of  the  room,  the 
prettiest  of  her  wedding  presents 
should  furnish  the  other,  and 
then  no  one  would  know  it  again. 
The  tiny  parlour  openingbeyond — 
their  dining-room  that  was  to  be — 
gave  no  scope  for  her  ingenuity, 
as  it  barely  held  a  whist-table  to 
dine  at  and  chairs  to  correspond. 

Of  the  offices  outside  she  pre- 
ferred the  dairy,  with  its  floor  of 
brick  flags,  dim  religious  light, 
fountain  playing  in  the  middle, 
and  big  bowls  of  milk  around. 
On  the  whole  she  thought  she 
would  like  the  farm  immensely, 
and  when  Joe  remarked, '  Not  so 
bad  after  all,'  she  nodded  ap- 
proval 

It  was  not  Monks'  Orchard,  of 
course. 

There  were  doors  that  let  in 
draughts,  there  were  windows  that 
would  not  work  smoothly,  there 
were  beUs  of  which  the  wires 
were  entangled,  and  which  all 
rang  in  concert.  Joe  found  suffi- 
cient occupation  for  the  first  day 
in  remedying  these  little  house- 
hold grievvices.  His  wife  should 
have  things  comfortable,  that  was 
his  first  care ;  and  he  set  to  right- 
ing matters  himself  by  improvising 
a  number  of  mechanical  contri- 
vances such  as  his  soul  delighted 
in.  Cressida  looked  on  amused, 
but  wondering  a  little  at  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  her  husband 
took  in  such  things,  necessaries  of 
civilised  life  to  which,  in  her 
mind,  it  was  a  hardship  to  have 
to  attend. 

Thanks  to  his  zealous  exertions 
everything  was  put  in  order  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Joe  was 
in  a  state  of  overflowing  activity 
and  rampant  animal  spirits.    His 


trained  energy  for  skiUed  manual 
labour,  after  lying  idle  for  so  long, 
was  in  tremendous  force.  But 
the  future  promised  him  more 
than  sufficient  outlet  for  this. 
The  supervision  of  the  estate,  the 
working  of  the  improvements  he 
meant  to  introduce,  would  absorb 
as  much  of  his  faculties  as  he 
chose  to  give,  and  this  employment 
was  one  after  his  own  heart  in 
every  respect;  he  would  even  have 
been  happier  blundering  and  los- 
ing in  that,  than  making  thou> 
sands  in  any  other  capacity. 

His  chief  fear  was  lest  Cressida 
should  feel  dull  or  moped,  as  he 
might  be  obliged  to  leave  her  alone 
a  good  deal.  She  reassured  him. 
*  Trianon'  was  new,  and  she  en- 
joyed it.  Then  she  had  never 
played  Dolly  Varden  before,  but 
knew  it  might  be  a  becoming  part. 
She  would  have  the  daintiest 
chintz  dresses  made,  simple  of 
course,  but  coquettish  somehow, 
and  her  wee  lace  caps  must  be 
pronounced  bewitching.  Joe  was 
delighted  with  her  masquerading, 
deriving  even  more  amusement 
firom  it  than  herself. 

One  thing  only  remained  to  be 
desired — namely,  that  the  result 
of  his  investigations  and  financial 
calculations  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory. That  they  should  not  was 
a  contingency  so  unpleasant  to 
Cressida's  imagination  that  she 
had  put  it  aside. 

Joe,  in  truth,  had  more  cause 
for  fears  than  hopes  upon  the 
subject.  But  so  long  as  he  could 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  he 
was  always  sanguine,  and  during 
those  first  weeks  he  encouraged 
her  to  believe  the  best. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

It  was  no  mere  chance  that  had 
brought  Halliday  and  Lefroy  on 
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the  scene  that  morning  at  Stoke 
MichaeL  When  some  time  pre- 
viously they  had  first  mooted  the 
idea  of  joining  company  for  a 
short  i^alking  tour,  and  had 
agreed  to  start  on  it  together  in 
October,  Lefroy  at  once  suggested 
South  Devon ;  and  they  had  taken 
Seacomhe  into  their  route  ex- 
pressly on  account  of  his  desire 
to  visit  his  invalided  friend,  Nor- 
bert  Alleyne,  now  staying  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  whom  Lefroy 
had  never  seen  since  what  he 
termed  'the  crash.'  It  was  a 
melancholy  duty,  but  one  which 
was  facilitated  and  rendered  rather 
less  melancholy  by  being  thus 
combined  with  a  pleasant  sketch- 
ing trip  in  good  company,  and 
amid  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in 
England. 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than 
Stoke  Michael  itself — an  old-fa- 
shioned well-built  village,  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUls  at  the 
head  of  a  creek  stretching  up 
from  the  river.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous habitations  of  which 
it  consisted  was  a  large  superior 
sort  of  cottage  belonging  to  a  re- 
spectable childless  old  couple. 
The  wife  had  been  for  many  years 
a  faithful  servant  in  the  Alleyne 
fEtmily ;  her  husband  was  a  super- 
annuated yachtsman,  comfortably 
off,  and  who  stiU,  from  time  to 
time,  did  light  jobs  on  the  ves- 
sels that  congregated  in  the  neigh- 
bouring harbour  of  Seacomhe. 
The  far-famed  picturesqueness  of 
the  surrounding  country  never 
failed  annually  to  attract  down 
twice  as  many  tourists  as  the  local 
inns  could  accommodate,  and  the 
good  folks  above  mentioned,  like 
other  villagers  about,  found  it 
profitable  to  rent  a  larger  dwelling 
than  they  wanted  for  themselves. 
It  was  here  that  Fan  and  her 
brother  were  established  for  the 
winter. 
Since  the  collapse,  six  months 


ago,  and  the  subsiding  of  the 
pressing  danger,  there  had  been 
no  real  amendment.  The  evil 
had  assumed  a  milder  form,  but 
did  not  promise  to  be  the  more 
curable  for  that.  Among  the 
many  wise  men  that  were  called 
in  to  consult  together,  shake  their 
heads,  and  shrug  their  shoulders, 
there  was  one,  with  a  great  name, 
who  held  out  hopes  of  a  gradual 
recovery,  supposing  further  relapse 
could  be  avoided.  It  was  an  un- 
common, a  delicate  case.  The 
local  disorder  was  accompanied 
at  present  by  such  complete  phy- 
sical prostration  and  shaken  health 
that  it  seemed  on  the  cards  that 
with  the  restoration  of  strength 
to  the  system  might  come  also 
the  healing  of  the  mind.  Possi- 
ble, and  no  more.  The  proba- 
bility was,  that  the  next  six 
months  would  decide. 

When,  things  being  at  this 
point,  Norbert  had  been  recom- 
mended to  winter  in  a  milder 
climate  and  Devonshire  and  the  sea 
suggested.  Fan  thought  instantly 
of  old  Biddy,  so  long  their  nurse 
that  she  had  become  like  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  whom, 
since  her  marriage,  they  had  more 
than  once  been  over  to  see  in  her 
comfortable  home  near  Seacomhe. 
She  devised  the  scheme,  and 
broached  it  at  once,  to  the  great 
approval  of  the  physician.  Thanks 
to  her,  it  was  carried  out  as  soon 
as  it  was  thought  prudent  for 
Norbert  to  move.  Fan's  resolu- 
tion, and  still  more  her  quiet 
practical  helpfulness,  had  taken 
her  own  family  by  surprise. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  pre- 
tended to  have  the  least  turn  or 
taste  for  sick  nursing.  Since  a 
mere  child  she  had  been  heart 
and  soul  in  her  books,  and  counted 
it  a  hardship  to  have  to  apply 
her  hand  or  her  head  to  ordinary 
feminine  avocations.  Yet  now, 
when  all  around  her  were  at  their 
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vitfl'  end  what  to  do  and  how 
best  to  meet  tliis  new  and  over- 
whelming misfortune,  it  was  she 
who  stepped  to  the  fore,  threw 
herself  into  the  breach,  and 
showed  by  successful  action  both 
her  determination  and  ability  to 
do  all  that  could  be  done  to 
mitigate  present  things  for  Nor- 
bert — to  reclaim  him  a  future,  if 
that  might  be. 

*  And  I  must  confess  that  for 
a  young  girl  of  eighteen  to  insist 
on  coming  to  bury  herself  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  like  this,  as 
good  as  alone,  with  a  mad  bro- 
ther, seems  to  me  about  as  daring 
and  eccentric  a  proceeding  as  one 
can  imagine,'  observed  Lefroy  to 
Halliday,  as,  a  few  days  after  their 
first  visit  to  Stoke  Michael— on 
which  occasion  they  had  not  been 
admitted  —  they  were  walking 
over  to  repeat  it,  'even  for  a 
strong-minded  girl  like  that.'  Le- 
froy had  a  pet  aversion  for  all 
strong-minded  people  himself. 

'  Still,  from  another  point  of 
view,*  objected  Halliday  critically, 
*  I  suppose  you  might  look  upon 
it  as  a  piece  of  heroism — mistaken 
heroism,  possibly.  I  don't  think 
the  father  ought  ever  to  have 
allowed  it.' 

*He  did  try  to  prevent  it,  I 
know,'  said  Lefiroy.  *  Jeanie  Al- 
leyne  told  me ;  and  a  very  odd 
story  it  was.  He  began,  as  he 
always  does,  it  seems,  by  putting 
his  veto  upon  the  plan,  and  there 
was  a  regular  family  scene.  This 
girl  Fan  went  and  told  him  to 
his  face  that  he  had  done  his  best, 
again  and  again,  to  ruin  her  bro- 
ther in  the  past,  and  that  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere  now,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  It  was  all  true,  I 
believe — every  one  knows  what  a 
Tartar  and  bidly  he  is ;  still,  this 
plain  speaking  must  have  sounded 
rather  bold,  even  shocking,  com- 
ing &om  such  a  young  lady. 
Quite  enough  to  infuriate  aviolent- 


tempered  man — a  man  who,  only 
think,  when  he's  in  a  rage,  throws 
things  about,  breaks  the  china, 
and  so  on.  He  hasn't  the  slight- 
est control  over  his  temper ;  they 
can  hardly  ever  get  a  servant  to 
stay  in  the  house ;  and  as  to  his 
wife,  she  wouldn't  dare  for  her 
•life  to  answer  him.' 

'  Well,  what  did  he  do  to  this 
girll' 

*0,  he  let  her  have  her  own 
way,'  said  Lefroy  ingenuously. 
'  One  would  almost  think  he  must 
be  afraid  of  her.  It  serves  him 
right — ^to  be  beaten  on  his  own 
ground;'  and  he  laughed.  'I 
always  stood  in  awe  of  her  my- 
self, you  know;  she  dressed  so 
funnily,  and  answered  you  so 
shortly — the  sort  of  girl  that 
would  be  always-  in  extremes. 
But  one  must  admire  her  courage, 
of  course.' 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  Lefroy, 
in  his  joint  impatience  to  do  the 
part  of  a  charitable  friend,  and  to 
satisfy  his  mind  as  to  Norbert's 
actual  state,  was  glad  to  be  told 
that  he  might  see  him  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  slowly  recovering,  said 
Fan,  from  a  fresh  nervous  attack, 
accompanied  by  fever,  that  had 
come  on  some  days  ago,  and  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  leave 
his  room.  However,  as  Norbert 
not  only  recognised  his  old  chum, 
but  seemed  glad  to  have  him 
there.  Fan  presently  reappeared 
in  the  sitting-room  below,  where 
Halliday  had  been  left  and  was 
beginning  to  feel  himself  rather 
de  trop,  Nobody  wanted  him 
here.  Why  had  he  come  ?  It  had 
been  partly  on  his  own  account. 

The  mystery  hanging  over  Nor- 
bert  Alleyne's  illness  had  a  private 
undesired  yiterest  for  him,  unable 
as  'he  was  to  rid  himself  of  a 
sense  of  indirect  connection  with 
that  young  man  and  part  of  his 
history.  There  were  one  or  two 
points  about  the  past  he  would 
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haye  liked  to  liave  cleared  up, 
though  he  felt  pretty  well  satis- 
fied in  his  mind  how  it  had  all 
been.  Little  though  he  knew  of 
young  Alleyne,  he  had  found  a 
few  facts  sufficient  to  evolve  a 
portrait  out  of  his  moral  conscious- 
ness. It  was  not  flattering ;  and 
lie  was  even  more  firmly  per- 
suaded than  Joe  that  if  anybody 
-was  to  be  pitied  here,  it  was  pro- 
bably Norbert's  relations. 

*  Perhaps  you  prefer  to  stay 
-with  the  others  f  he  said,  as  Fan 
came  in  and  shut  the  door.  '  Pray 
tell  me  outright  if  you  want  me 
to  go.' 

'  I  came  away  because  I  thought 
they  were  better  alone/  Fan  re- 
plied plainly.  ^Mr.  Lefroy  is 
gentle  and  sensible,  and  just  the 
right  company  for  a  little  while. 
I  sha'n't  leave  them  long,  or 
Norbert  will  get  tired  or  nervous.' 

She  sat  down  by  the  window, 
at  as  great  a  distance  from  her 
guest  as  the  size  of  the  room  per- 
mitted, looking  away  from  him  at 
the  peep  of  autumn  landscape  out 
of  the  narrow  casement. 

'  I  waited,  hoping  to  hear  your 
report,'  said  Halliday,  by  and  by. 
*I8  there,  do  you  think,  any 
material  improvement  in  yoiir 
brother's  health  V 

'None,' said  Fan.  'Things  have 
gone  worse  lately.  Then  a  few 
days  ago  something  happened 
that  threw  him  back,  you  know./ 

'  How  was  that  f 

*We  met  Mrs.  Kennedy  by 
chance,'  replied  Fan,  turning 
round  and  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face — '  met  her  in  the  lane 
here,  quite  suddenly.  It  was  an 
accident — a  little  thing,  but  it  did 
him  harm.  Any  excitement  does 
now  j  and  this,  I  believe,  might 
very  well  have  killed  him.  Evan 
now  I  cannot  teU-  if  that  wornd 
not  have  been  better.' .... 

Her  eyes  felL  So  marked  and 
expressive  a  change  had    come 


over  her  look  and  manner  since 
Halliday's  last  meeting  with  her 
that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  recog- 
nise the  person  he  was  speaking 
to.  The  childish  vehemence, 
talkative  fits  and  starts,  the  in- 
genuous uppishness,  were  gone. 
Something  grave,  constant,  wo- 
manly had  come  into  her  counte- 
nance, and  there  were  outward 
marks  there,  in  eyes  and  features, 
telling  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
unremitting  watching,  of  anxious 
days  and  nights,  and  powers  of 
general  endurance  severely  tested. 
But  he  might  search  in  vain  for  a 
trace  of  yielding  anywhere,  of 
silent  appeal  to  the  commiseration 
of  other  people,  or  lurking  com- 
niiseration  of  self.  The  girl  might 
have  that  in  her  of  which  heroines 
are  made,  but  the  sort  that  put 
in  no  claim  to  acknowledgment, 
and  of  which  the  world,  as  a  rule, 
knows  nothing. 

*  What  is  the-  exact  history  of 
his  illness  f  began  Halliday  abrupt- 
ly, her  last  words  causing  him 
to  come  out,  more  undisguisedly 
than  he  had  anticipated,  with  the 
question  in  his  mind.  (Though 
far  from  over -conscientious,  he 
always  liked  to  know  exactly  how 
he  and  that  inward  monitor  stood 
with  regard  to  each  other.)  '  It 
is  not  idle  curiosity  on  my  part, 
T  assure  you,'  he  added,  'that 
makes  me  wish  to  know.' 

Fan  hardly  needed  to  be  told 
that.  Halliday  spoke  seriously, 
and  she  felt  sorry  for  him  just 
then,  exaggerating  to  herself  im- 
mensely both  his  original  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  and  the 
amount  of  compunction  he  was 
feeling  now.  However,  she  was 
going  to  say  what  she  thought, 
and  not  to  soften  down  anything 
or  trim  it,  for  the  sake  of  spar- 
ing him  some  unpleasant  moments. 
She  listened,  without  looking  up, 
as  he  continued, 

'How  far,  now,  do  you  sup- 
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pose  the  mischief  of  your  bro- 
ther's illness — '  he  hesitated  sig- 
nificantly ;  but  as  Fan  showed 
no  disposition  to  meet  him  half- 
way or  help  him  out,  he  resumed 
plainly, — *  how  far  can  anything  in 
this  be  laid  or  traced  to — to  Miss 
Landon's  conduct  at  that  time  V 

*  The  break  and  the  way  of  it,' 
put  in  Fan  suddenly,  for  him. 
*  Any  thing]  Everything,  I  sup- 
pose.' She  spoke  with  some  effort, 
stopped  short,  and  then  added 
naively,  *But  then,  you  see,  he 
was  like  that.' 

Halliday's  brow  contracted ;  he 
pushed  back  his  chair  with  an 
involuntary  movement  of  impa- 
tience. 

*  You  think  it's  not  true,'  said 
Fan,  in  her  downright  way ;  '  you 
think  people  don't  die  or  go 
through  very  much  for  that  sort 
of  thing  in  these  days,  or  that 
those  who  do  are  very  weak  and 
contemptible.  0,  perhaps  you're 
right  in  the  general,'  she  admittcKi 
parenthetically,  as  something  re- 
minded her  oddly  that  it  was  not 
so  long  since  she  had  thought  the 
same. 

'Was  there  anything  so  very 
exceptional  here  f  suggested  Hal- 
liday  incredulously. 

*  My  brother  and  Miss  Landon 
had  been  friends  for  years,'  said 
Fan  simply ;  *  he  was  always  see- 
ing her ;  and  as  for  loving  her, 
it  was  quite  impossible  not  to.' 
For  the  moment  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  Halliday's  past  relations 
with  Crcssida ;  she  was  thinking 
only  of  her  own  old  warm  admira- 
tion  for  her  friend.  And  though 
Cressida  had  been  the  author  of  a 
trouble  so  dark  to  Fan  that  here- 
after all  possible  troubles  in  her 
life  must  pale  beside  it,  the  old 
feeling  at  times  would  flash  out 
again  still. 

*  But  I  was  a  mere  child  then,* 
continued  Fan,  who  from  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  months  look- 


ed down  with  unmitigated  disdain 
on  her  former  inexperienced  six- 
teen-year-old self,  *and  saw  no- 
thing of  it  all — he  was  always 
very  reserved,  and  one  never  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  his  mind — 
till  they  were  engaged.  Then  I 
knew,  because — * 

She  paused,  and  then  resumed 
coldly,  with  amixture  of  brusquerie 
and  constraint, 

*  Perhaps  you  heard  something 
about  his  having  had  so  much 
talent  for  music  V 

Halliday  had  chanced  to  hear 
it  spoken  of  more  than  once  in  a 
general  way,  and  more  than  one 
fashionable  amateur  remark  philo- 
sophically what  a  pity  it  was  that 
that  young  fellow  had  been  'bom 
a  gentleman  and  nota  mountebank, 
or  some  petty  bandmaster's  son.' 
For  in  the  latter  case  he  would 
perhaps  have  done  great  things 
in  the  musical  way;  but  that 
now  his  nest  was  so  well  feathered 
for  him  that  he  knew  better  than 
to  divert  himself  from  his  main 
chance — an  uncle  who  might  in 
time  let  him  in  for  more  money 
than  he  knew  how  to  spend — by 
running  after  strange  gods — ^mu- 
sical idols,  for  instance. 

'That  was  what  he  ought  to 
have  lived  for,  would  have  lived 
for,*  Fan  continued.  '  He  had 
been  forced  into  a  way  of  life  he 
hated ;  he  used  to  say  he  felt  there 
like  a  fly  with  its  wings  pulled  off. 
Why,  you  couldn't  look  at  him 
without  seeing  that  he  wasn't  the 
stuff  that  business  people  are  made 
of.  The  effect  on  him  was  all 
bad;  it  was  just  changing  him, 
dragging  him  down,  making  him 
indolent,  slack,  good  for  nothing. 
He  knew  it  too.  But  he  had 
decided  to  leave  it,  and  break 
with  it  for  good,  come  what  might, 
wnen  Cressida — ' 

*  Excuse  me,'  interrupted  Halli- 
day, who  was  listening  now  with 
a  different  expression  and  fraoker 
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interest,  struck  by  something  here 
that  did  not  quite  coincide  with 
his  own  assumptions ;  'I  was  told 
that  your  brother's  connection 
with  Mr.  Marriott's  business  was 
one  that  offered  him  the  promise 
of  stepping  in  while  very  young 
to  considerable  fortune.  Am  I  to 
understand  you  that  he  desired, 
contemplated,  throwing  this  away, 
and  for  the  reasons  you  gave  f 

*  Of  course  he  did,'  retorted  Fan 
trenchantly.  'At  least,  I  kiiow 
it  must  sound  wild  to  you  and  to 
people  who  didn't  understand  him ; 
but  he  was  quite  right ;  he  was 
clever  enough  to  have  got  to  the 
front  some  day;  and  even  if  he 
hadn't,  it  would  have  been  ever 
60  much  better,  as  he  would  be 
living  a  true  life,  for  what  he  cared 
about.'    . 

She  spoke  defiantly,  quite  un- 
conscious of  how  far  her  visitor's 
sympathies  were  being  gradually 
enlisted  on  her  side  in  some 
measure  as  she  explained, 

'  At  that  time  too  a  gentleman 
had  just  offered  to  take  him  to 
Germany — give  him  an  opening. 
It  was  the  very  chance  he  was 
looking  out  for.  He  would  have 
done  it ;  he  had  spirit  and  hope 
enough  for  it  then — if  ever  he  had 
wanted  anybody  to  keep  house 
for  him,  1  would  have  gone, 
iwtJiing  should  have  prevented 
me ;  we  might  have  been  there 
together  now,  he  getting  on,  doing 
himself  justice  in  the  world — ' 

*  Instead  of  which — ' 

It  was  one  of  those  cutting  im- 
pressions that  strike  like  a  lash. 
Fan's  features  contracted  as  it 
crossed  her,  but  she  resumed  stoi- 
cally, 

*  He  let  it  go  ;  put  all  that  out 
of  his  head,  because  Cressida  pro- 
mised to  be  his  wife.' 

They  were  both  silent.  At  Jast 
Halliday  ventured, 

*  Would  they  have  been  happy, 
do  you  think,  if  they  had  married  V 


*!N'ever  mind  what  I  think,' 
returned  Fan  evasively.  *You 
asked  me  to  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened, and  I'm  telling  you.  It 
meant  something,  I  suppose,  that 
he  should  be  ready  to  give  up  for 
her  what  was  ever  so  much  dearer 
to  him  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  He  never  would  have 
cared  for  display  and  luxury,  not 
a  bit;  but  life  with  her  would 
have  been  another  thing.  /S^Aa  would 
have  been  his  home,  and  he  loved 
her  in  that  sort  of  way  that  he 
would  have  found  enough  in  liv- 
ing for  another  person — if  she  was 
that  person — quite  enough  to 
satisfy  his  nature  and  make  him 
happy.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  saw  things  smooth  for 
him.  It  made  a  great  change; 
he  grew  spirited  and  active  again, 
and  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start 
those  six  months.  You  know  the 
rest,'  she  concluded,  breaking  off 
bluntly. 

' Not  all,' he  objected.  'What 
you  are  talking  of  was  long  before 
this  illness.' 

A  shade  came  over  her  face  as 
she  replied, 

*  Half  a  year.  They  said  he 
was  all  right.  We  never  saw 
him.  I  used  to  fancy  things, 
though-' 

Worse  things  perhaps  than 
those  which  had  come  to  pass. 
For  it  had  always  seemed  to  Fan 
that  if  Norbert  had  g^o^vn  wicked, 
or  bitter,  and  turned  against  the 
world,  she  would  have  grown 
wicked  too. 

She  now  told  the  sequel ;  so 
much  of  it  at  least  as  she  knew. 
The  outline  had  been  made  pretty 
plain  since  by  stray  half-coherent 
admissions  from  Norbert  himself, 
put  together  with  what  fragments 
of  information  she  could  gather 
from  various  sources  as  to  the 
past,  and  her  own  observation  in 
the  present.  A  sad  picture,  but 
meeting  us  ever  oftener  in  one 
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pliase  or  another,  of  the  mysteri- 
ous inroads  of  nervous  illness  that 
begin  insidiously  by  impairing  the 
instincts  and  principles  of  judg- 
ment and  foresight. 

Left  alone  to  destroy  or  to  be 
destroyed  by  his  secret  enemies — 
the  long  outbreak  of  bitter  devas- 
tating feeling,  the  blank  leaden 
depression  that  seemed  the  only 
change  from  it — Norbert  stood 
self-impelled  into  living  it  down. 
That,  and  the  effects  of  the  men- 
tal strain,  the  unnatural  exhaus- 
tion, foUowed  by  loss  of  sleep  and 
rest,  so  damaging  in  its  turn  to 
judgment  and  common  sense,  as 
to  make  measures  apparently  fool- 
ish, nay,  half  desperate,  seem 
reasonable  or  inevitable.  A  dull 
idea  above  that  he  must  '  go  on.' 
A  dim,  unanswerable  instinct  un- 
derneath letting  him  know  that 
this  was  a  case  for  self-help  or 
none,  a  case  when  a  man  must 
stand  or  fall  by  his  own  strength 
of  mind  and  body,  by  his  own 
power  of  resistance  to  the  fiends 
molesting  him,  which  will  or  will 
not  enable  him  to  pull  through 
the  disturbance,  and  bear  whatever 
sharp  temporary  remedies  he  may 
be  driven  to,  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  His  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, ungenial  home,  all  helped 
to  isolate  him.  His  monotonous 
occupation — from  which  he  no 
longer  felt  any  eagerness  to  escape 
— was  against  him.  He  is  thrown 
back  on  his  own  self,  as  he  and 
life  have  made  it,  to  faie  accord- 
ingly- 

The  higher  moral  instincts,  for- 
bidding him  to  stoop  for  relief  to 
what  would  have  blunted  or  per- 
verted them,  having  been  kept 
singularly  intact  in  him  hitherto, 
proved  the  strongest  now,  asserting 
themselves  still,  and  prevailing, 
even  when  health  and  intellect 
were  weakened.  But  the  conflict 
wafr  one  that  roust  have  told 
severely  on   a  far  less    delicate 


organism,  and  here  the  fi&er 
springs  of  life  had  in  time  been 
touched,  as  was  shown. 

First,  by  the  gradual,  painful 
alteration  of  disposition ;  a  sense- 
less irritability  and  exaggerated 
sensibility  growing  on  him  and 
leading  him  to  isolate  himself  more 
and  more,  vividly  conscious  of  how 
intolerable  and  ridiculous  this  ner- 
vousness must  appear  to  others. 
Sounds  were  intensified  and  be- 
came distracting  to  excess;  the 
conversation  of  his  friends  grated 
on  him.  A  secret  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady  in- 
clined him  both  to  avoid  society 
and  observation  as  far  as  possible, 
and  shrink  from  taking  advice, 
and  this  dread  came  as  a  fresh 
torment  to  aggravate  matters.  At 
last,  feeling  he  could  no  longer 
trust  himself,  he  was  not  his  own 
master,  and  too  weak  to  fix  his 
attention  at  will,  he  absented  him- 
self from  his  work — ^gave  some 
excuse.  iNobody  thought  anything 
of  it.  Heart  and  soul  in  their  own 
affairs,  how  should  they  have 
leisure  1  His  non-attendance  was 
barely  noticed  by  his  employer  or 
comrades. 

For  three  days  he  had  shut  him- 
self up.  His  lethargic  landlady, 
who  regarded  her  lodger  as  a  nice, 
quiet,  but  slightly  eccentric,  young 
gentleman,  and  had  never  seen 
reason  to  trouble  herself  to  pry 
into  or  interfere  with  his  habits, 
was  tardily  roused,  when  it  came 
to  his  not  recognising  her  one 
morning,  to  a  sense  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  give  the  alarm  to 
his  Mends. 

Since  his  partial  recovery  his 
state  had  been  variable.  There 
were  bad  intervals,  periods  of  ex- 
citement and  restlessness  when 
his  ideas  got  confused,  his  senses 
distorted;  but  at  times  he  was 
perfectly  lucid,  though  depressed, 
a  consciousness  of  his  real  condi- 
tion weighmg  him  down,  and  it 
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^w^as  then  that  Fan^s  familiar  pre- 
sence was  most  needful  to  him, 
tlie  best  help  to  recall  him  to  his 
old  natural  modes  of  thought  and 
alleviate  the  feeling  of  estrange- 
ment from  his  fellow-creatures. 

Fan,  whilst  she  was  speaking, 
liad  half  forgotten  that  her  lis- 
tener was  almost  a  stranger.  She 
dropped  suddenly  into  a  more 
distant  tone  as  she  concluded : 

'That  is  all  that  I  know,  or 
anybody  knows,  of  how  it  came 
about.  There  were  a  lot  of  things, 
all  against  him.  And  he  has  cer- 
tainly never  had  any  help  from 
anybody.* 

<  Except  yourself,'  said  Halli- 
day  naturally.  *  1  don't  suppose 
there  are  many  sisters  who  wo]ild 
be  so  willing  to  do  all  you  are 
doing  now.' 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  felt  a  cer- 
tain vapidity  and  inappropriate- 
nessin  compliments  on  the  present 
occasion.  Fan  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  the  praise  either,  and 
made  no  answer. 

*  Have  you  been  with  him  ever 
since )'  he  asked. 

*  Ever  since.' 

'  Does  she  mean  to  be  his  garde 
malade  for  life,  I  wonder  V  mused 
Halliday. 

'  Pm  always  thinking,'  she  said, 
with  the  old  vehemence  breaking 
out,  '  if  only  he  could  have  an- 
other chance — ' 

Halliday  glanced  at  her  as  the 
idea  crossed  him  involuntarily. 

'And  now,  if  the  day  comes 
when  you  are  sure  he  never  will?* 

Perhaps  Fan  understood ;  per- 
haps the  same  thought  had  pass- 
ed through  her  own  mind.  She 
turned  away,  and  there  was  a 
moment's  silence. 

*He  likes  having  you,  then,' 
said  Halliday ;  '  he  is  well  enough 
for  that  V 

*Yes,  in  a  way.  He  woidd 
miss  me  now.  I  know  his  moods, 
feel  the  turn  things  are  taking, 
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before  any  one  else  can,  and  it 
saves  him  something.  The  doc- 
tor says  women  are  better  and 
quicker  at  that,  and  that  there 
are  cases  when  a  great  deal  de- 
pends for  good  or  harm  on  mere 
trifling  things,  and  that  this  is 
one.' 

*  Can  he  occupy  himself  with 
music  at  all  V 

Fan  shook  her  head. 

'  That's  the  worst.  I  don't  dare 
talk  to  him  about  it  at  any  time. 
It  depresses  him  mortally,  to  be 
reminded  of  his  old  power  there, 
and  feel  it  lost  and  gone.  He 
hates  the  mention  of  it' 

'  Well,'  said  Halliday,  as  cheer- 
fully as  he  could,  'so  long  as 
there's  any  reasonable  hope  of  his 
recovery,  you  must  allow  me  to 
say  I  think  the  part  you  are  taking 
a  noble  one — '  He  was  going  to 
add  something  else,  but  here  they 
were  interrupted,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  and  Lefroy  were 
leaving  the  house  together. 

*  He'll  never  recover,'  said  Lefroy, 
shaking  his  head  despondingly  as 
they  walked  on  to  Seacombe.  *  I 
should  say  there  wasn't  a  chance 
of  it.' 

'Did  you  And  him  so  much 
worse  than  you  expected,  then  V 

*  0,  it's  not  only  the  head  evil,' 
Lefroy  explained,  *  but  his  whole 
constitution  seems  so  shattered, 
and  I  don't  think  he's  the  rally- 
ing power  to  repair  the  harm 
done  abeady.' 

'He's  very  young,*  objected 
Halliday,  though  in  his  heart  he 
feared  his  friend  was  right,  '  and 
his  sister  seems  to  think  there's 
ground  for  some  hope.' 

'Well,  I  suppose  they  don't 
like  to  tell  her  the  worst  at  once,' 
said  Lefroy ; '  it  will  be  less  dread- 
ful for  her  if  she  takes  in  the  cer- 
tainty by  degrees.' 

'Do  you  know  who  attends 
him  V  asked  Halliday  suddenly. 

'A  fellow  in  Seacombe.     He 
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was  great  in  his  day,  but  has  re- 
tired from  practice,  and  only  goes 
out  to  particular  cases.  Quite  the 
best  man  in  England  for  this  sort 
of  thing — made  his  fortune  by 
tinkering  up  cracked  or  broken 
brains,  and  built  himself  that 
large  house  yonder  above  the 
harbour,  where  he  has  the  best 
yacht  you  ever  saw.' 

*  You  might  look  him  up,*  sug- 
gested Halliday,  *  before  we  leave, 
and  get  his  candid  opinion  as  to 
your  friend's  case,  and  how  it's 
likely  to  end.' 

Lefroy  was  willing. 

*  But  as  to  what  it  will  be,  I 
fear  there  is  little  doubt.  Eeminds 
me  of  the  tragic  story  of  the  Ger- 
man poet,  Holderlin.  Do  you 
know  it?  He  left  home  young, 
in  perfect  health,  talented,  bril- 
liant, to  go  to  France, where  he  had 
obtained  a  good  appointment.  He 
disappeared,  and  after  a  short  time 
returned,  but  a  total  wreck,  aged, 
gray-haired,  his  mind  gone,  aU 
between  remained  a  mystery.  I 
always  thought  that  would  be 
such  a  grand  subject  for  a  poem. 
I  wish  you  would  try  your  hand 
upon  it  one  of  these  days.' 

His  companion  did  not  respond. 
His  thoughts  were  running  upon 
what  he  had  heard. 

Ayoung  man,  with  a  long  purse, 
and  who  thereby  induces  a  girl 
whose  affections  he  cannot  win,  to 
promise  to  marry  him,  gets  thrown 
over,  and  not  long  afterwards 
seems  to  justify  the  slight  cast 
upon  him,  by  a  complete  break- 
down, was  not  d  priori  the  like- 
liest person  in  the  world  to  appeal 
to  the  sympatliies  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Halliday. 

Fan's  account  had  necessarily 
been  slight  and  imperfect,  but  he 
could  fill  in  the  outline  for  himself 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  recognise 
some  injustice  in  his  fancy  picture. 

The  action  of  that  self-absorb- 
ing ideal  love,  rare,  since  it  can 


only  arise  in  a  rarely  delicate 
mind,  a  force  all  powerful  for 
good,  but  converted  here  by  mis- 
chance into  a  thing  of  torment ;  * 
the  ordeal  of  a  fi.nely  wrought, 
over-sensitive  nature,  that  may 
suffer  unduly,  but  will  not  belie  or 
degrade  itself — these,  though  far 
removed  from  anything  in  his 
more  fortunate  experience,  could 
not  find  him  blind  and  deaf  and 
unintelligent  to  their  significance. 
It  had  roused  a  kindlier  sort  of 
interest,  which  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  show  in  some  less  empty 
way  than  mere  words. 

It  prompted  him  first  to  make 
the  inquiries  with  Lefroy,  sis  he 
had  suggested.  But  the  report, 
confirming  Fan's  account  of  things 
up  to  the  present  point,  supported 
Lefroy's  darker  prognostications 
as  to  the  future. 

Joe's  version  to  Cressida  he 
took  the  liberty  of  making  more 
hopeful,  even  when  it  came  to 
stretching  a  point.  She  suspected 
as  much,  and  she  could  not  dismiss 
her  deeper  solicitude  in  so  sum- 
mary a  fashion  as  he  seemed  to 
desire.  Neither  could  she  always 
be  thinking  about  it.  There  was 
very  little  to  remind  her,  every- 
thing to  distract  her ;  and  in  time 
the  impression  she  had  thought 
would  last  for  ever  did  begin  to 
wear  off  so  far  as  to  lose  its  power 
to  depress  her. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  new  inmates 
of  the  farm  had  fallen  into  a  rou- 
tine that  bade  fair  to  continue 
with  little  variation,  the  days  suc- 
ceeding and  repeating  each  other 
like  so  many  drops  of  water  trick- 
ling down  on  their  heads.  Joe 
rose  eitrly ;  how  early  Cressida 
could  only  conjecture,  for  by  the 
time  she  woke  he  had  generally 
been  up  and  out  for  hours.  At 
breakfast  he  would  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance with  an  appalling  ap- 
petite, having  satisfied  which  he 
would  hasten  out  again,  and  the 
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morning  was  passed  in  going  his 
rounds,  intervievring  his  bailifif, 
consulting  about  the  timber  to  be 
felled,  the  stock  to  be  sold,  the 
extra  hands  to  be  taken  on,  an 
infinity  of  conversation  appearing 
to  be  an  indispensable  element 
even  in  the  smallest  transaction. 
Then  he  liked  to  be  ubiquitous, 
and  there  was  no  denying  that  his 
presence  was  a  useful  check  on  the 
British  labourer's  inveterate  idle- 
ness, and  that  in  his  good-natured 
way  he  could  talk  the  men  out  of 
their  pious  hostility  to  innovations 
in    general,   and    the    improved 
machinery  he  wanted  to  introduce 
in  particular.     Sometimes  he  re- 
tamed  to  luncheon,  but  there  was 
always  more  business  of  the  same 
sort,   imperatively  requiring  his 
presence,  in  the  afternoon.    In  the 
evenings,   as  was  natural    after 
having  walked  not  loss  than  ten 
or  twelve  miles  in  the  course  of 
LLb  day,  he  was  apt  to  be  drowsy ; 
and  after  dinner  it  was  only  by 
dint  of  really  heroic  exertions  that 
he  could  keep  himself  in  talking 
trim,  and  sometimes  even  these 
failed ;  then  he  would  humorously 
request  Cressida  to  pelt  him  with 
sofa-cushions,  but  she  was  merci- 
fdly  and  forbore. 

There  was  a  pony  -  carriage 
among  the  farm-chattels,  which 
only  wanted  a  suitable  pony,  Joe 
decided,  to  be  the  very  thing  for 
his  wife  to  drive.  She  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  get  about  in- 
dependently of  him.  One  day 
he  sighted  the  right  animal  in  a 
butcher's  cart  at  Lullington,  gave 
chase  to  the  treasure-trove,  ran  it 
into  port,  struck  a  bargain  on  the 
spot,  and  the  next  day  introduced 
his  prize  to  Cressida  in  triumph. 
She  was  not  quite  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  beast  as  he ;  but  what 
could  she  know  of  horse-flesh, 
he  remarked  patroniBingly.  No- 
thing, Cressida  must  admit ;  but 
judging  from  the  specimen  before 


her  the  present  question  was  one 
of  skin  and  bone.  But  after  the 
first  trial  she  granted  that  it  was 
a  capital  pony,  as  ponies  go,  car- 
ried her  along  like  the  wind,  and 
she  made  use  of  it  now  and  then, 
though  rather  for  his  pleasure 
than  her  own.  It  was  a  pity  that 
the  basket-carriage  had  an  un- 
couth and  old-fashioned  appear- 
ance, shook  frightfully,  and  now 
and  then,  as  Joe  said,  '  sprang  a 
leak.'  But  he  loved  it  all  the 
better  on  that  account ;  there  was 
such  real  enjoyment  to  be  got  out 
of  mending  it  himself,  and  Cressida 
felt  it  would  be  hard-hearted  to 
express  her  candid  opinion  on  the 
^bject. 

Soon  came  the  question  of  so- 
ciety. There  was  any  quantity 
of  it  for  them  to  choose  or  decline, 
as  they  might  please.  All  Lul- 
lington rushed  to  call  upon  them. 
Joe  was  universally  popular,  with 
high  and  low ;  and  among  those 
leading  ladies  who  had  most  loud- 
ly decried  Cressida  Landon,  there 
was  a  strong  agreement  that  it 
would  never  d(j»to  be  found  want- 
ing in  attention  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
wife.  This  flightiest  of  girls  was 
no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  grace, 
toning  down  quickly  into  the  se- 
datest  of  matrons.  At  all  events 
they  must  go  and  see,  and  Cres- 
sida found  her  old  enemies  polite, 
almost  gushing.  Of  course,  what- 
ever ill-natured  things  there  was 
the  slightest  colour  for  saying 
were  duly  proclaimed  upon  tlie 
housetops.  They  amounted  most- 
ly to  this  :  that  Cressida  had  mar- 
ried Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  money, 
and  to  get  to  Monks'  Orchard, 
and  there  was  much  virtuous  re- 
joicing at  her  having  been  partly 
foiled.  She  was  overwhelmed 
with  malicious  condolences — im- 
plied or  outspoken.  Cressida  was 
more  than  a  match  for  her  adver- 
saries ;  her  superior  power  of  re- 
partee,   greater    readiness,    and 
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sliarper  perception  would  have 
enabled  her  to  demolish  them 
with  ease.  But  she  preferred  this 
time  to  be  magnanimous,  and  to 
give  proof  of  her  higher  social 
aims  by  converting  everybody  to 
her  side.  Her  pretty  winning  man- 
ners, and  the  nawetS  and  frank- 
ness with  which  she  filled  her 
new  and  rather  difficult  position, 
disarmed  the  spiteful  and  the 
scornful  alike.  She  preferred 
not  to  court  society  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  on  other  accounts.  She 
and  her  husband  had  come  to  the 
ferm  to  be  very  economical.  Not 
to  mention  how  trying  it  would 
have  been  to  appear  in  cheap 
toilettes  and  always  the  same 
ones,  where  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rival  and  outshine  all 
the  county  by  the  variety  and 
ideal  prettiness  of  her  dress,  she 
could  not  aflfbrd  to  return  these 
civilities  and  entertainments — let 
alone  to  edipse  them.  When  one 
day  she  and  Joe  talked  the  matter 
over  together,  Cressida  confessed 
that  in  her  opinion  it  would  be 
better  to  decline  all  invitations 
whilst  in  their  present  uncertain 
position,  with  their  heads  under 
water.  Joe  was  unspeakingly  re- 
lieved to  find  her  of  this  mind. 
It  was  exactly  what  he  most 
wished,  though  in  his  good-na- 
ture  he  was  prepared  to  victimise 
himself  if  her  inclination  had 
pointed  strongly  the  other  way. 
Long  dinners  and  evening-dress 
were  at  all  times  great  trials  to 
his  patience,  and  he  was  thankful 
to  be  let  off  thus  for  an  indefinite 
period.  They  would  retire  from 
the  world,  they  agreed  laughingly, 
and  live  for  themselves  alone,  un- 
til the  glad  day,  added  Cressida, 
when  Monks'  Orchard  should 
open  to  receive  them  at  last.  A 
glad  day  which,  however,  as  the 
winter  advanced  seemed  to  recede 
further  and  further,  till  the  whole 
picture  of  the  future  seemed  to  be 


slowly  changing,  and  threatened 
to  present  itself  to  her  in  sombre 
and  most  unwelcome  colours. 

Joe  still  talked  hopefully,  and 
by  dint  of  persevering  talking 
succeeded  in  feeling  hopefril  as 
ever  for  a  long  time.  Everything 
would  go  finely,  he  maintained ; 
but  when  pressed  for  the  grounds 
of  his  confidence  they  came  to 
this — ^that  everything  would  go 
finely  enough  if  he  luid,  or  could 
affoid  to  borrow,  the  amount  of 
ready  money  he  believed  desir- 
able to  expend  on  the  estate. 
But  his  plight  was  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  his  carrying  out  his 
cherished  schemes.  Not  only  were 
his  private  resources  for  the  pre- 
sent effectually  crippled  by  Tom's 
legacy  of  ruinous  obligations  ; — 
bequeathing  to  his  successor  the 
choice  of  continuing  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant interest  on,  or  beggaring 
himself  to  clear  off,  the  loans ; — 
but  Joe  found  that  these  notori- 
ous extravagances,  and  the  ne- 
glected state  of  the  property,  had 
the  effect  of  raising  special  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  borrowing 
the  money  he  wanted,  and  at  the 
terms  he  wanted,  .on  the  estate. 
That  the  return  would  be  rapid  and 
ample  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  there 
was  room  for  two  opinions  it  ap- 
peared, and  that  it  was  a  specu- 
lation more  than  precarious,  so 
far  as  immediate  profit  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  prevailing  one. 

He  had  believed  he  would 
speedily  find  some  friend  or  pri- 
vate individual  who  might  be 
induced  to  enter  into  his  schemes, 
agree  to  share  present  risks,  ad- 
vance the  money  and  wait  for  his 
profits,  if  seasons  were  bad,  or 
delays  or  hitches  occurred.  But 
the  sum  he  wanted  was  consider- 
able; moreover  Tom,  during  his 
lifetime,  had  sponged  so  ruthlessly 
on  every  friend  of  his  own  and 
his  cousin'«,  that  the  latter  was 
effectually  debarred  from  seeking 
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tlie  reinforcements  he  now  want- 
ed, in  the  same  quaiters. 

Meantime  months  were  slip- 
ping by,  bringing  no  opening. 
But  Cressida  noticed  that  every 
time  Joe  went  up  to  London  to 
see  his  man  of  business  he  re- 
turned more  downcast,  silent,  and 
uneasy  looking  than  the  last. 
Anxiety  affected  him  like  physi- 
cal illness,  unmanned  and  made  a 
child  of  him.  Cressida  knew  too 
well  what  interpretation  to  put 
on  these  Hts  of  gravity,  and  if  she 
shunned  asking  many  questions 
on  the  subject  it  was  because  she 
forecast  and  dreaded  the  fuller 
explanation  that^she  might  have 
to  hear.  £ut  at  last  she  decided 
that  she  .could  bear  anything 
sooner  than  the  vague  apprehen- 
sions now  running  away  with  her. 

'  Tell  me  the  worst,'  she  said  to 
him  one  evening.  Joe  was  going 
to  town  next  day  to  consult  with 
his  lawyer,  and  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  must  hear  now 
exactly  how  matters  stood. 

He  told  her.  It  seemed  almost 
certain  that  he  would  have  to  give 
up  his  dreams  of  improvements 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  of 
capital  so  invested  as  to  give 
chance  of  a  speedy  and  rich  re- 
turn. Though  he  conscientiously 
believed  in  the  infeJlibility  of  his 
proposed  measures,  as  he  believed 
in  the  existence  of  America,  yet 
he  could  not  absolutely  guarantee 
the  results  for  the  next  few  years, 
or  make  offers  that  would  tempt 
a  stranger  into  partnership.  If, 
therefore,  he  were  to  be  denied 
the  means  of  completely  extricat- 
ing himself  and  making  a  good 
start,  what  threatened  them  in 
future  1  Not  ruin,  certainly,  but 
Btiaitened  resources  and  indefinite 
delay.  They  need  not  sink ;  but 
with  their  income  hampered  as  at 
present  they  need  not  hope  to 
rise,  or  at  best  so  slowly  that  it 
chuigedthe  face  of  things  entirely. 


Years  must  elapse  before,  if  con- 
fined to  their  actual  resources, 
they  could  get  clear.  Years  more 
before,  at  this  computation,  the 
reforms  that  were  to  make  them 
rich  could  be  carried  out. 

This  was  the  pill  that  Cressida 
had  to  swaUow.     Even  Joe  did 
not  quite  apprehend  what  a  heavy 
one  it  was.     Now  she  had  come 
from  abroad  armed  fi'om  top  to 
toe  with  good,  nay  heroic,  resolu- 
tions— resolutions  it  would  have 
required  an  accomplished  heroine 
to  fulfil  without  a  struggle.    She 
had  determined,  whatever  might 
be  in  store  for  her,  not  to  com- 
plain or  be  unhappy.     So  much, 
she  acknowledged,  was  the  least 
price  she  could  pay  to   redeem 
herself  in  her  own  eyes  and  other 
people's.     Theoretically  she  was 
prepared  for  a  garret  and  a  crust ; 
but  she  had  all  along  been  secretly 
buoyed  up  by  Joe's  assurance  that 
their  time  of  indigence,  however 
sharp,  would  be  short.     With  a 
reasonable    prospect    of  Monks' 
Orchard,  and  her  sphere  as   its 
mistress,  shining  at  not  too  great 
a  distance,  she  would  even  now, 
she  thought,  have  murmured  at 
nothing  —  even  now,   when  the 
novelty  of  farm-life  had  worn  off, 
and  she  had   found  out  several 
points  about  it  that  she  did  not 
approve  either  for  herself  or  for 
her  husband.    Personally,  when 
all  was  said,  she  felt  misplaced, 
trammelled,  thrown  away.     Joe, 
for  his  part,  was  only  too  well  con- 
tented.    His  very  partiality  for  a 
rough,  boorish,  unpolished  life,  she 
dreaded  his  indulging  over-much, 
and  she  liked  to  have  outward  cir- 
cumstances come  to  her  aid  to 
counteract  it. 

It  was  well  enough  for  a  year 
or  two;  but  for  a  permanency 
never.  Looking  on  she  foresaw 
how  they  would  be  clogged,  strait- 
ened, and  have  to  remain  very 
much  as  they  were  year   after 
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year — perhaps  till  she  died,  or 
grew  old  and  ugly,  and  had  left 
off  caring  about  things.  The  best 
part  of  her  life  meanwhile  would 
be  passed  in  waiting,  hoping,  and 
being  disappointed.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  she  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  Joe's  more  sanguine 
calculations.  She  knew  now  that 
he  could  not  help  seeing  things 
couleur  derose  at  times  if  he  wished 
it.  His  predictions  in  his  own 
affairs  had  proved  signally  wrong 
more  tlian  once;  and  to-night 
Cressida,  who  hatl  hitherto  held 
up  bravely,  was  startled  by  a  new 
and  fearful  apprehension  that  per- 
haps it  was  not  people's  stupidity, 
as  Joe  represented  and  believed, 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
working  out  his  plans.  She  knew 
nothing  of  business  herself,  and 
to  distrust  Joe's  prudence  vvas 
like  feeling  the  ground  shake 
under  her  feet.  No  doubt  Tom, 
triQ,  in  his  time  had  always  be- 
lieved in  the  infallible  success  of 
his  wild  speculations. 

This  was  the  worst  perspective 
111  at  had  yet  suggested  itself  to 
her  imagination,  and  made  her 
luck  80  grave  for  the  moment 
that  Joe  was  much  concerned. 

*  Come,  cheer  up,'  ho  said  hope- 
fully ;   *  we'll  hear  what  old  Sim- 
nionds  has  got  to  say  to- morrow. 
Pei*hai)3    something     may    have 
•  turned  up  since  I  saw  him  last.' 

Cropsida  smiled  and  brightened 
a  little.  It  was  a  relief,  such  as 
we  anticipate  and  derive  from 
the  advent  of  a  doctor,  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  he  can  do  no  good. 


CnAPTEE  XYIIT. 

jeanie's  romance. 

The  changes  and  chances  of 
two  years  had  failed  to  work  any 
perceptible  alteration  on  the  man- 
ner of  life  at  Greywell.     Could 


anything,  ever  1  Fan  used  to  won- 
der why  within  those  grounds  the 
seasons  did  not  come  to  a  stand- 
still, the  days  cease  to  lengthen 
and  shorten,  the  moons  to  wax 
and  wane.  *It  is  not  always 
May'  is  an  adage  that  holds  good 
of  every  place  under  heaven.  The 
converse  might,  should,  be  equally 
true,  yet  Greywell  Court  stood 
up  to  contradict  it ;  for  there,  at 
least,  it  seemed  always  December. 

Norbert's  prolonged  illness  and 
Fan's  departure  from  the  scene 
had  deprived  the  family  circle  of 
the  few  lively  touches  that  had 
brightened  it  now  and  then.  More 
than  ever  it  offered  itself  as  a 
theme  for  humorous  comment 
among  the  neighbours,  who  found 
the  Colonel's  notorious  temper 
an  infinitely  suggestive  subject 
for  squibs  and  caricatures  and 
racy  anecdotes.  The  tragic  side 
of  this  home-life  they  ignored, 
which  was  excusable,  so  carefully 
was  it  hidden  from  their  view. 
Those  women's  mouths  were 
sealed.  Instinctively  they  fought 
shy  of  pity  in  this  matter,  as  they 
might  of  insults.  Theirs  was  no 
cupboard-skeleton  that  could  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  It 
walked  abroad  in  the  light  of  day 
in  its  native  grotesque  ugliness, 
and  they  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  as  if  to  lead  people  to 
think  they  did  not  mind  skeletons. 

The  Colonel,  accustomed  to 
take  every  misfortune  as  a  newly- 
wrought  personal  \vrong,  hsid 
in  this  last  instance  done  his 
utmost  to  fight  off  all  compunc- 
tion or  sympathetic  show  of 
pity.  He  let  his  conviction  be 
inferred  by  his  household,  and  in 
his  usual  way — a  way  that  implied 
that  no  other  conviction  should 
be  allowed  to  survive  under  the 
same  roof ;  that  his  son  was  en- 
tirely to  blame  for  what  had  be- 
fallen him;  that  he  was  now 
suffering  the  natural  consequence, 
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not  to  say  the  just  penalty,  of 
headstrong  folly,  inert  neglect  of 
common  precaution,  and  selfish 
disregard  of  the  result  to  unof- 
fending people — that  is  to  say, 
his  father,  on  whom  the  hlow  hsui 
fallen  as  a  final,  clenching  disap- 
pointment. From  brooding  on 
this,  the  Colonel  had  contrived  to 
pervert  the  whole  force  of  his 
regret  and  solicitude  into  bitter 
reprobation,  tinged  with  resent- 
ment for  the  son  who,  either  by 
strength  or  by  weakness,  seemed 
for  ever  to  be  eluding  his  dominion. 
Fresh  proof  to  the  Colonel,  had 
he  needed  any,  that  the  whole 
universe  was  against  him.  Fresh 
cause  for  him  to  become,  if  pos- 
sible, more  difficult  to  live  with, 
and  more  indifferent  to  the  gloom 
he  thus  spread  around  him. 

Of  course,  having  committed 
himself  to  the  Draconian  line,  he 
had  slight  patience  with  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  opposite 
feeling  in  his  wife.  Poor  Mrs. 
Alleyne  made  up  for  such  self- 
restraint  when  he  was  out  of  the 
way,  spending  the  whole  of  her 
leisure  time  in  tears.  It  was  want 
of  thought,  not  heart,  that  kept 
her,  as  far  as  her  husband,  from 
taking  Millie  and  Jeanie  into 
consideration,  and  reflecting  that 
all  this  was  worse  for  them  than 
'  for  their  parents,  since  more  vital 
and  dangerous  consequences  may 
follow  a  course  of  melancholy 
stagnation  if  taken  at  five-and- 
twenty  than  thirty  years  later. 

Fortunately  for  Millie,  both 
her  imagination  and  her  reasoning 
powera  were  slow.  The  very  idea 
that  Norbert  should  never  be  him- 
self again  was  a  great  deal  too 
strange  and  tragical  for  her  to  en- 
tertain it.  A  miracle  of  healing 
would  have  seemed  more  likely. 
Inability  to  comprehend  a  trial 
often  helps  us  through  it;  and 
Millie,  as  before,  went  on  from 
her  Sunday  schools  to  her  knit- 


ting and  her  gardening  and  the 
narrow  round  of  occupation  open 
to  her,  and  really  suffered  less 
from  what  was  breaking  Mrs. 
AUeyne's  heart  than  from  the 
Colonel's  petty  tyranny,  which  had 
lately  taken  to  exercising  itself  in 
twenty  new  and  seemingly  trifling, 
but  to  herself  and  Jeanie  unutter- 
ably irksome,  ways.  He  became  in- 
creasingly particular  about  their 
walking  beyond  the  grounds 
alone,  laid  a  ban  on  one  thing 
after  another,  forbade  their  visit- 
ing one  family  after  another — 
generally  families  members  of 
whom  had — or  so  he  fancied — 
slighted  him  directly  or  indirectly. 
Ere  this  he  had  managed  to  quarrel 
with  many  of  the  leading  people, 
all  of  whom  hated  him  roundly, 
though  some  tried  to  bear  with 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  But  the  proverbial 
dulness  of  that  house  was  such 
that  the  neighbours  were  naturally 
glad  of  the  faintest  pretext  for 
excusing  themselves  from  dining 
there ;  and  of  late  years  Mrs.  Al- 
leyne had  nearly  abandoned  the 
ungrateful  task  of  periodically 
getting  parties  of  these  unwilUng 
people  together. 

The  girls  suffered.  Their  scanty 
circle  of  society  became  scantier, 
their  glimpses  of  the  world  they 
were  to  live  in  fewer  and  fainter. 
Their  instincts  did  not  drive  them, 
like  Fan,  to  discover  a  new  earth 
for  themselves  in  books  or  imagin- 
ation. Millie  an<l  Jeanie  were  no 
blues  to  begin  with,  and  their 
father  had  forbidden  their  joining 
any  of  the  lecture  classes  that 
had  lately  been  set  going  in  Lul- 
lington,  considering  the  attend- 
ance too  mixed  and  the  tendency 
of  the  instruction  given  most  ex- 
ceptionable. The  nivmes  of  the 
books  recommended  for  the  study 
of  the  cLiss  wore  enough  ! 

A  memorable  storm  was  created 
by  the  accidental  detection  in  the 
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house  of  a  French  novel  that 
Lewis  Lefroy  had  lent  Jeanie  to 
read.  It  was  a  prose  idyl  of 
Toral  life,  rather  insipid  perhaps, 
but  decidedly  harmless.  Now 
whether  the  Colonel  believed  the 
language  of  William  the  Con- 
queror to  be  intrinsically  noisome 
(he  had  never  risked  making  its 
intimate  acquaintance  himself),  or 
whether,  more  plausibly,  he  saw 
in  this  inoffensive  specimen  the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  the  dis- 
covery called  forth  an  amount  of 
wrath  and  displeasure  that  would 
have  been  ludicrous  in  their  dis- 
proportion to  the  occasion,  but 
that  for  this  they  were  none  the 
less  disagreeable.  His  daughter 
got  a  tremendous  lecture.  The 
volume  was  confiscated,  and  poor 
Jeanie,  half  way  through,  had  to 
think  of  the  hero  and  heroine  for 
evermore  in  the  seemingly  hope- 
less plight  where  she  had  left 
them.  One  cause  for  self-con- 
gratulation she  had,  however : 
namely,  that  by  good  fortune  and 
some  obstinacy  on  her  part  she 
had  got  off  without  betraying  how 
the  volume  had  come  into  her 
hands,  preferring  to  subject  her- 
self and  her  books  to  any  sort  of 
annoying  censorship  henceforth 
rather  than  risk  rousing  in  her 
father  a  prejudice  against  Lewis 
Lefroy.  With  the  Colonel  an 
outburst  of  anger,  so  far  from 
clearing  the  air,  poisoned  it.  The 
two,  thanks  to  Lefroy's  amiable 
flexibility  making  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  come  to  loggerheads 
with  him,  had  continued  always 
to  meet  on  terms  of  civility, 
and  the  dread  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween them  was  now  the  night- 
mare of  Jeanie*s  life. 

She  was  only  a  grown-up  child, 
poor  Jeanie,  groping  on  among 
molehills,  but  to  her  they  were 
mountains.  During  the  last  few 
months — she  reproached  herself 
for  it  as  for  a  fault — she  had  made 


more  discoveries  about  happiness 
than  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
previous  life.  It  seemed  selfish 
and  wicked,  with  I^orbert  in  this 
desperately  critical  state,  to  feel 
particularly  glad  about  anything. 
£ut  she  could  not  help  it.  The 
source  of  this  extraordinary  bright- 
ness of  spirit  was  aloof  from  family 
hopes  and  fears. 

Even  the  recollection  of  that 
afternoon  when  Mr.  Marriott's 
telegram  had  come  and  filled 
every  one  with  dismay,  she  could 
not  call  up  without  furtive 
snatches  of  keen  pleasure.  Her 
walk  home  across  the  fields  tete-d- 
tete  with  Lewis  Lefroy  had  left  an 
impression  not  to  be  effaced  by 
the  catastrophe  that  had  succeed- 
ed it.  Since  then  more  than  one 
opportunity  of  meeting  had  oc- 
curred, and  each  occasion  had 
given  a  ploasanter  addition  to 
her  stock  of  memories.  And  a 
pending  visit  to  the  Marriotts, 
who  had  invited  her  to  spend  a 
week  with  them  in  London,  an  act 
of  charity  to  their  country  cousins 
they  now  conscientiously  perform- 
ed twice  or  thrice  yearly,  she 
looked  forward  to  as  the  Mil- 
lennium, simply  because  Lefroy 
was  in  town.  He  had  a  studio  in 
London  now,  and  being  an  ac- 
quaintance of  her  uncle's  would  be 
sure  to  be  at  the  house  now  and 
then.  I^ay,  had  he  not  promised 
to  come  expressly  to  see  her  ? 

But  for  this  prospect  the  visit 
would  have  appalled  her  mere- 
ly. The  luxury  she  felt  oppres- 
sive, not  even  dazzUng.  She 
had  none  of  Cressida's  receptive- 
ness  or  lively  facility  fot  entering 
into  any  phase  of  life  that  should 
happen  to  be  presented  to  her. 
And  as  for  the  pleasures  of  obser- 
vation, her  powers  in  that  line 
had  had  so  little  practice  that, 
imperfectly  developed  as  they 
were,  she  could  not  profit  by  them 
now.      Suddenly  launched  from 
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Grejwell  and  subdued  monotony 
into  brilliant  many-sided  society, 
she  was  chiefly  overcome  by  the 
sense  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and 
appeared  shyer  and  awkwarder 
than  she  really  was;  seemed  to 
be  always  tripping  up  in  her  dress, 
upsetting  turn  biers,  bungling  forks 
and  wine-glasses,  embarking  in 
speeches  and  having  to  leave  off, 
or  contradicting  herself  absurdly, 
without  even  Millie,  a  fellow- 
bungler,  for  a  companion  picture 
to  keep  her  in  countenance.  The 
Marriott  girls  tried  to  be  kind  to 
her,  but  in  a  patronising  way  that 
Jeanie  dimly  resented.  She  did 
not  admire  or  exactly  envy  her 
cousins,  and  they  were  not  happy 
in  their  attempts  to  coax  the  shy 
girl  out  of  her  shell.  At  their 
large  showy  dinner-parties  she 
was  mournfully  sensible  that  her 
cavalier,  however  duteously  civil, 
thought  her  an  incubus,  and 
turned  with  alacrity  to  his  other  fair 
neighbour,  whoever  she  might  be. 
The  Marriotts  took  her  out  every- 
where and  introduced  her;  but  an 
utter  stranger  in  this  wonderland 
of  fashion,  how  could  she  natu- 
ralise herself  there,  or  expect  to 
meet  with  anything  better  than 
condescension  1 

Only  with  Lefroy  she  bright- 
ened up  and  became  a  totally  dif- 
ferent creature.  In  the  first  place 
he,  and  he  alone,  was  not  a 
stranger  to  her;  and  in  the  second, 
though  he  had  never  told  her  he 
liked  her,  she  knew  it  intuitively, 
and  responded  in  this  way,  as  a 
little  cat  knows  and  comes  out  to 
its  friends.  He  was  constantly  at 
the  house.  The  banker,  unlike  his 
morose  and  exclusive  brother-in- 
Iaw,owned  to  adecided  predilection 
for  artists  great  and  small^  made  a 
point  of  cultivating  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  showed  himself  a  liberal 
patron.  There  happened  to  be  a 
little  panelled  room  in  the  house, 
which  Lewis  Le&oy  had  lately 


been  commissioned  to  decorate, 
with  free  leave  to  follow  his  own 
taste.  He  now  came  every  morn- 
ing to  go  on  with  his  fancy  work ; 
the  young  ladies  would  stand 
by  to  watch  and  admire  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bird  of  paradise, 
which  after  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments he  had  decided  on,  and  on 
the  whole  Jeanie  occupied  his 
thoughts  and  attention  nearly  as 
much  as  the  panel  he  was  paint- 
ing for  her  uncle. 

Those  were  the  real  holiday 
hours  for  Jeanie,  far  more  import- 
ant and  delightful  than  the  whole 
round  of  London  entertainments  : 
the  park,  the  opera,  theatre,  balls, 
miles  of  pictures.  These,  and  the 
people  who  lived  off  them,  belong- 
ed to  a  sphere  parted  by  a  great 
gap  from  hers. 

She  had  unconsciously  the  pret- 
tiest ways  of  showing  her  prefer- 
euce  for  him,  naive,  self-forgetful, 
and  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Le- 
froy's  sensitive  amour  -  propre. 
Other  women  had  been  fond  of 
him  before,  and  most  certainly  he 
had  not  seen  th^  predilection 
through  diminishing  glasses.  O, 
his  mind  was  a  very  gamer  of 
tender  memories,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  more  enjoy- 
able to  him  than  the  retrospect 
of  these  golden,  or  at  least  glitter- 
ing, hours — as  it  were  so  many 
clever  little  studies,  sketches, 
exercises,  impromptus,  preludes 
of  a  dabbler  in  the  fine  art  of 
making  love. 

For  never  yet  had  he  so  far 
belied  his  versatile,  volatile  self  in 
any  one  of  these  affaires  de  ccntr, 
as  to  risk  being  saddened  or  em- 
bittered in  the  faintest  degree  by 
the  recollection.  True  to  his  hum- 
ming-bird hawk-moth  ideal  he  had 
fluttered  about  the  honeysuckles, 
seen,  sipped,  and  flown  away. 

He  was  great  at  private  theatri- 
cals, and  once,  unawares,  had  very 
nearly  been  betrayed  into  almost 
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a  Berioos  passion  for  a  cleyer  and 
handsome  lady  amateur.  The 
*  love  of  a  life/  which  he  believed 
in  of  course,  but  w^as  content  to 
find  receding,  horizon  -  like,  as 
fast  as  he  moved  on  to  approach 
it,  threatened  to  meet  him  here. 
Dora  Marchmont  was  a  splendid 
woman,  and  a  striking  actress. 
She  played  Julie  de  Fontanges 
to  his  Henri  de  Neuville  many  a 
time  and  admirably  on  the  boards, 
and  something  of  the  sort  in  real 
life  between  the  performances. 
A  tall,  dark,  queen-like  woman 
on  a  scale  twice  as  large  as  his 
own,  and  married  to  a  nonentity  of 
a  husband.  Here  clearly  were  all 
the  elements  ready  for  the  sensa- 
tion drama,  the  crisis  of  Lefroy's 
life.   Why  would  it  not  come  off  1 

Men  who  go  through  life  with 
the  wliite  feather  for  their  trade- 
mark must  forego  great  effects. 
One  element  was  wanting  to  the 
drama  in  question.  *  All  plot  and 
no  passion  *  should  have  been  its 
title  on  the  stage  of  life. 

They  had  not  quarrelled ;  they 
had  drifted  apart.  He  owned 
now  that  this  was  quite  as  well, 
as  it  might  have  been  rather  disas- 
trous. He  had  really  not  felt  the 
estrangement  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  he  could 
look  back  on  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod of  hopeless  tyrannic  love  with 
a  feeling  of  unmixed  complacency. 

Nor  had  Dora's  heart  been 
broken.  Perhaps  she  had  gradu- 
ally surmised  about  her  devotee 
that  latent  caution  and  calculation 
which  are  of  all  qualities  the  most 
disenchanting  to  the  female  heart. 
The  most  susceptible  of  women 
are  proof  in  the  main  against  a 
sort  of  vamped-up,  experimental, 
decorative  attachment,  upon  which 
not  a  particle  of  the  lover's  life  or 
prosperity  can  be  said  to  hinge. 
Alec  de  Saumarez  could  throw 
himself  into  the  most  ephemeral 
love  passage  with  the  same  zest 


and  disregard  of  immediate  conse- 
quences as  though  his  eternal  sal- 
vation were  involved,  and  had  won 
at  that  lottery  over  and  over  again ; 
but  Lefroy  would  have  doubted 
and  temporised  and  looked  back 
though  the  prize  were  a  diamond, 
sooner  than  compromise  himself 
by  staking  a  counter. 

It  was  more  than  doubtful  if 
he  had  ever  inspired  a  genuine 
attachment  till  he  met  Jeanie ; 
perhaps  he  felt  this,  though  of 
course  it  would  never  do  to  own 
it,  even  to  himself.  Alas,  he  was 
neither  a  hero  nor  a  genius,  still 
less  a  Lovelace  ;  merely  an  agree- 
able, talkative,  little  five-o'clock- 
tea  fellow,  whom  women  petted 
and  fondled  like  a  terrier  or  a 
spoilt  child,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  treat  with  as  little  ceremony. 
But  for  Jeanie  had  Lewis  Lefroy 
been  the  grandest  representative 
man  of  his  time,  or  the  most  in-e- 
sistible,  she  could  not  have  liked 
him  better.  Nay,  not  so  well ; 
for  the  distance  between  them 
would  have  been  too  great,  impass- 
able. Even  as  it  was,  she  had 
fits  of  timidity  with  him  now  and 
then.  That  he,  who  was  every- 
where such  a  favourite  with 
women,  should  single  her  out  for 
the  lion's  share  of  his  attention 
seemed  very  strange,  and  such 
attentions  a  condescension,  though 
there  was  never  a  trace  of  that  in 
his  manner. 

This  excessive  diffidence,  which 
showed  itself  directly  they  got 
beyond  the  commonplaces  of  con- 
versation, surprised  and  amused 
him.  He  liked  to  tiy  and  charm 
it  away.  The  process  of  drawing 
her  out  was  like  training  a  little 
bird,  that  a  voice,  a  sharp  move* 
ment,  a  mere  nothing  will  scare. 
But  Lewis  Lefroy  was  gifted  for 
the  task :  he  could  not  be  brusque; 
so  gentle,  soft,  and  finikin;  the 
shy  robin  must  come  to  him  and 
eat  out  of  his  hand  at  last. 
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Jeanie's  visit  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  On  her  last  evening  but 
one  the  Marriotts  had  one  of  their 
grand  receptions.  The  banker  was 
in  his  glory; — never  had  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  so  many 
magnates  of  various  descriptions 
gathered  under  his  roof — his  wife 
and  daughters  likewise,  compla- 
cently receiving  the  polite  atten- 
tions of  heiress-hunters.  But  by 
far  the  happiest  person  in  the 
room  was  Jeanie.  The  Babel  of 
tongues,  lavish  display  of  millinery, 
and  multitude  of  strange  faces 
only  dazed  her  and  made  her  head 
ache.  She  was  apt  to  slink  aside 
into  a  quiet  comer  near  the  cur- 
tains, where  she  would  pretend  to 
be  deep  in  a  volume  of  Dore*s 
illustrations  to  Don  Quixote.  But 
there  would  come  a  moment  when 
her  heart  would  begin  to  flutter  in 
a  distracting  manner,  so  that  she 
could  hardly  tell  windmills  and 
giants  apart,  or  the  knight  from  his 
squire  on  the  pages  under  her  eyes. 

Would  Lewis  Lefroy  come  and 
take  the  seat  beside  herl  "Would 
he  not !  Philistinish  London 
society  en  masse  bored  him  as 
much  as  it  did  her,  and  piqued 
him  withal.  lie  felt  himself  of 
such  little  account  there. 

*  I  reaUy  shouldn't  like  to  live 
in  London,'  he  remarked  to  her 
that  night,  when  the  press,  the 
heat,  the  noise,  and  ceaseless  come 
and  go  began  to  grow  more  extreme 
and  bewildering  than  usual  on 
such  occasions. 

*  Where  would  you  like  best 
to  live,  then  V  she  ventured  shyly. 

'  Well,  I've  several  ideals,'  he 
replied,  *  and  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  between  them.  For  instance, 
a  friend  of  mine  has  a  cottage 
somewhere  down  in  Cornwall, 
which  he  has  done  up  and  de- 
corated himself.  Sometimes  IVe 
thought  that  is  what  I  should 
prefer — a  cottage,  of  which  every 
nook  and  square  inch  should  be  in 


character.  You  couldn't  carry  that 
out  with  a  large  place,  you  know. 
But  in  a  doll's  house  like  that  one 
can  make  every  detail  perfect' 

Jeanie  agreed;  but  suggested 
that  such  an  abode  might  be  rather 
cramped  and  dreary  in  winter  or 
bad  weather,  and  dark  for  painting 
in,  perhaps. 

*  So  it  might,'  he  admitted,  con- 
sidering. *  I  think  I  should  like 
best  of  all  to  settle  abroad — in 
Paris  j  or  else  in  some  delightful 
place  in  Italy,  where  there  would 
be  sun  all  the  year  round  and  no 
fogs.' 

*  Delightful,'  she  sighed  ;  '  and 
yet  I  think  that  I — supposing  it 
was  myself,  I  mean — could  not 
bear  to  be  always  so  far  from  home 
and  people  I  knew.' 

*Yes,  you're  quite  right,'  he 
said  mournfully ;  adding,  after  a 
few  moments*  reflection,  *But 
for  that  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
a  kind  of  half-suburban  place, 
such  as  I'm  trying  now.  One 
is  out  of  the  whirl,  and  yet  with- 
in reach  of  everything  and  every- 
body. By  the  bye,  when  are  you 
coming  to  pay  my  studio  the  visit 
you  promised  V 

*  The  Marriotts  talked  of  taking 
me  to-morrow,'  she  replied,  smil- 
iiig ;  *  I  go  back  the  day  after.' 

*  O,  then  I  shall  count  upon 
seeing  you  to-morrow,'  he  said ; 
'it's  an  engagement ;  I  shall  remind 
Miss  Marriott  before  I  leave.' 

He  did  mention  it  as  he  was 
saying  good-night,  and  the  sisters 
kindly  undertook  not  to  forget 
the  item  in  their  afternoon  drive. 
As  Lefroy  went  home  he  began 
running  over  his  three  home-ideals 
in  his  head  again,  and  remarking 
that  this  evening  every  one  had 
suggested  itself  with  the  addition 
of  Jeanie  as  his  companion ;  so 
that  in  talking  them  over  with 
her  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  in- 
advertently letting  this  out  by  say- 
ing *  we'  and  *  us'  more  than  once. 
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Lately  some  new  reflections 
about  himself,  without  moving 
him  very  deeply,  had  begun  to 
occupy  him  a  good  deal. 

His  butterfly  bachelor  life  he 
granted  (sorrowfully,  for  no  other 
could  ever  be  half  so  dear  to  him) 
could  not  last  to  the  end  of  time. 
Although  he  might  still  pass  in 
appearance  for  three  or  four-and- 
twenty,  he  would  be  thirty-one 
next  birthday,  and  was  uncomfort- 
ably aware  that  there  is  no  more 
pitiable  and  laughable  object  than 
a  butterfly  obviously  getting  on  in 
life.  Better  and  wiser  far  to  doff 
the  gay  livery  of  mirth  gracefully, 
before  it  is  quite  worn  out  and 
conspicuously  tarnished. 

Lefroy  was  prudence  and  pre- 
caution personifled.  He  was  dis- 
criminating too,  and  had  felt  from 
the  first  that  to  trifle  with  Jeanie 
Alleyne  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
trifling  with  women  of  the  world, 
to  perplex  her  with  tender  atten- 
tions and  compliments,  such  as 
he  had  lavished  on  Mrs.  March- 
mont,  would  be  quite  unpardon- 
able. If  during  this  past  week 
he  had  sought  her  society  pointedly 
and  let  drop  some  phrases  she 
might  well  interpret  into  a  mean- 
ing very  sweet  to  her,  it  was 
because  he  was  drifting,  and  sub- 
missively, towards  the  goal  at  last. 

Jeanie  would  make  him  a  dear, 
fjBtithful,  little  wife,  admire  him 
infinitely,  andher  flattery,  however 
extravagant^  would  always  be  sin- 
cere, and  therefore  pleasant  to  him 
to  receive.  As  to  the  goods  of  this 
world,  it  was  probable  she  would 
bring  him  very  little ;  but  love  of 
money  was  not  among  Lefroy's 
weak  points.  Never  had  he  even 
thought  of  paying  court  to  one  of 
the  Marriott  girls.  Not  that  he 
held  romantic  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  or  regarded  it  as 
an  all-important  part  of  a  man's 
life  that  must  vitally  affect  his 
welfiEure  one  way  or  the  other. 


After  all,  what  is  vital,  thought 
he,  when  you  come  to  analyse  and 
philosophise  1  Still  he  would  not 
have  married  on  less  than  a  mild 
preference,  such  as  he  felt  for 
Jeanie.  As  to  heiresses,  he  had 
never  seen  one  that  he  liked  at  all ; 
which  was  lucky,  he  granted ;  as 
to  the  hand  of  what  heiress  could 
he,  with  his  very  modest  compe- 
tence, reasonably  aspire  ?  But  the 
kind  of  clover  he  wanted  to  live  in 
can  be  had  for  five  hundred  a 
year,  which  doubtless  he  and 
Jeanie  could  make  up  between 
them.  Life  partnership  with  one 
of  the  banker's  daughters  would 
have  laid  burdens  on  him  intoler- 
able to  such  a  man.  He  would 
have  felt  crushed,  nay,  extin- 
guished, beneath  a  triple  mountain 
of  other  people's  gold,  social  fetters, 
and  an  unexceptionable  but  dull 
and  heavy  wife,  to  whom  he  would, 
nevertheless,  have  to  consider  him- 
self as  under  obligations  unspeak- 
able for  having  brought  him  much 
wealth.  Not  for  Lewis  Lefroy ! 
If  there  was  one  good  thing  he 
honestly  held  dear  it  was  indi- 
vidual freedom.  In  choosing  to 
marry  Jeanie  rather  than  another 
he  acted  up  to  this  principle. 
Whether  in  the  cottage  at  the 
Land's  End,  or  under  the  Italian 
pergoluy  or  in  the  villa  at  Maida 
Hill,  theirs  might  be  a  model  ex- 
istence, cut  to  his  own  favourite 
pattern ;  a  machine  of  which  every 
wheel  and  crank  should  go  smooth- 
ly and  admirably.  If  it  only 
could  have  been  done  without 
making  up  his  mind  !  He  disliked 
having  to  make  up  his  mind. 

The  Miss  Marriotts  were  as 
good  as  their  word,  and  brought 
Jeanie  with  them  to  call  the  next 
day.  It  was  Lefroy's  *at  home* 
afternoon,  and  his  bijou  studio 
was  crowded  with  miscellaneous 
visitors.  There  was  hardly  room 
left  in  it  for  the  Miss  Marriotts 
and  their  trains.     Jeanie  became 
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the  place  better.  She  was  smaU, 
like  the  owner,  and  did  not  en- 
croach on  the  china  and  bric-a- 
brac,  or  brush  down  easels  with 
her  skirts  like  her  cousins.  Neither, 
like  them,  did  she  look  down 
stiffly  and  frigidly  on  the  'mixed' 
assembly  of  shaggy  fellow-artists, 
Jew  dealers,  and  patrons  from  the 
provinces.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  brought  them  aU  thim- 
blefuls  of  tea  in  a  miniature  set, 
invisible  biscuits  on  a  fairy  plate. 
Jeanie  thought  Lewis  Lefiroy's  *  at 
home'  glorious  fun.  It  was  the 
single  London  outing  she  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  Miss 
Marriotts  kindly  stayed  till  the 
end,  and  thawed  somewhat  when 
the  *  miscellanies'  had  dispersed. 
The  conversation  turned  on  books, 
and  Jeanie  related  the  grievous 
fate  of  the  French  novel  Lefroy 
had  lent  her,  and  there  was  much 
laughter  over  the  story  of  its  se- 
questration. He  persisted  that 
she  must  accept  something  else, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  mischief 
he  had  innocently  made ;  and  it 
ended  in  her  taking  away  with 
her  a  prettily  bound  copy  of 
Z7fu2in«,  illustrated  by  himself,  and 
to  which,  as  he  neatly  observed, 
being  in  English  and  in  fairyland, 
nobody  could  possibly  object. 

When  at  last  the  Marriotts 
said  they  must  go,  Jeanie  departed 
with  them,  aU  szniles.  True,  she 
was  going  home  to-morrow,  but 
Lullington  was  no  such  terrible 
distance  from  London.  Lewis 
Lefroy  had  found  his  way  down 
into  that  neighbourhood  before, 
might  do  so  again  soon,  nay,  had 
hinted  an  intention  to  that  effect. 

Left  alone  in  his  little  kingdom, 
Lefroy  could  have  begun  to  dance, 
as  a  let-off  to  the  effervescence  of 
his  spirits.  This  subsiding,  a 
slight  reaction  ensued. 

Half  comically,  half  regretfully, 
he  shook  his  head  over  himself  as 
he  contemplated  that  approaching 


change  which  he  had  almost  de- 
cided was  inevitable.  Benedick, 
the  married  man !  Lewis  Lefroy, 
the  pink  of  graceful  flutterers, 
about  to  settle  down  into  calm, 
prosaic,  uniform,  domestic  life 
with  a  little  country  girl !  Well, 
if  it  must  be  so,  it  must. 

But  he  feels  also  he  will  never 
take  the  final  measure  without  a 
look  back,  maybe  a  relapse  or  two. 
What  matter,  if  the  end  is  decreed) 

At  this  moment  his  eye  fell 
upon  his  album,  his  Century  of 
Fair  Women,  He  took  it  up 
quickly  and  turned  over  the  pages, 
recalling  affectionately,  one  by  one, 
all  those '  might  have  beens'  he  had 
been  so  very  careful  not  to  make 
anything  eke.  He  was  tempt- 
ed to  go  through  them,  not  as  an 
antidote,  but  as  a  set-off  to  his 
present  exemplary  state  of  mind. 

At  last  he  chanced  on  a  page 
with  a  rough  sketch  that  he  had 
allowed  to  remain,  though  un- 
finished; the  only  imperfect  thing 
in  the  book.  It  caught  his  eye 
and  riveted  him  awhile. 

'  Mrs.  Kennedy :  ah,  she  was  a 
pretty  woman  !  Barberine  1'  he 
sighed  gently  ;  ^  and  her  portrait 
that  I've  never  taken,  never  shall 
take  now,  I  suppose.  Dear,  dear, 
what  a  long,  long  way  off  all  that 
time  seems  !' 

He  was  still  looking  into  the 
shadowy  face,  recalling  how  each 
time  they  had  met  it  had  possessed 
him,  something  there  inviting  him 
to  pursuit  like  a  Fata  Morgana,  and 
how  it  had  always  eluded  him. 

*That  reminds  me,'  he  ejacu- 
lated, suddenly  starting  up,  *  that 
this  is  Tuesday,  and  that  I've 
never  once  been  to  Curzon-street.' 

For  a  moment  his  expression 
was  tragic,  horror-struck.  Lefroy 
was  intensely  punctilious  in  some 
matters  of  etiquette,  dreaded  be- 
ing found  wanting  in  doing  '  the 
right  thing.'  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  he  had  received  from 
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Mrs.  de  Saumarez  a  friendly 
general  invitation  for  her  Tuesday- 
evening  receptions.  He  had 
thought  it  too  kind  of  her,  pro- 
mised to  come,  with  spontaneous 
effusion,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  valued  pleasure  of  his  life ; 
and  (the  little  humbug  !)  he  had 
not  shown  himself  on  a  single 
occasion.  Either  he  had  forgot- 
ten, or  had  something  else  to  do, 
or  somebody  had  carried  him  off 
elsewhere  and  prevented  him. 

He  had  not  seen  her  for  months, 
nor  heard  news  of  her  or  hers, 
excepting  some  gossip  about  Alec's 
having,  not  long  since,  come 
in  rather  unexpectedly  for  some 
considerable  property,  one  result 
of  which,  it  was  said,  had  been 
that  certain  watchful  mothers, 
who  had  long  given  him  up  and 
shaken  their  heads  over  him  as 
*not  a  marrying  man,'  were  be- 
ginning to  cast  their  eyes  upon 
him  again  as  an  eligible  son-in-law. 

Lefroy  decided  that  he  must  go 
there  to-night  and  make  his  peace. 
He  was  very  clever  at  making  his 
peace  with  people  in  this  way, 
having  studied  and  practised  the 
art  of  conciliation. 

Elise  in  such  cases  was  not  an 
implacable  person  at  all.  Lefroy 
found  a  gay  party  assembled,  and 
took  great  pains  to  make  himself 
useful  and  agreeable.  The  hostess 
rewarded  him,  later  on,  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  young  lady,  who 
seemed  to  be  queening  it  sedately 
over  all  the  other  fair  women 
present — Lady  Mary  Carroll,  a 
friend  and  godchild  of  Mrs.  de 
Saumarez,  and  who  came  to  stay 
with  her  occasionally.  To  Lefroy 
was  given  the  honour  of  taking 
this  fair  remnant  of  England's 
aristocracy  in  to  supper.  She  was 
an  acknowledged  beauty,  very 
simple,  very  haughty,  and  difficult 
to  get  on  with,  he  decided.  He 
knew  not  awkwardness  or  timi- 
dity, but  it  made  him  sad  not 


to  feel  appreciated,  and  his  dis- 
tant admiration  for  Lady  Mary 
was  of  the  kind  a  cricket  might 
entertain  for  a  race-horse.  How 
differently  he  had  felt  with  Jeanie 
Alley ne  !  However,  he  exerted 
himself  to  fulfil  his  charge  scru- 
pulously, was  very  attentive  to 
everybody,  and  when  the  company 
dispersed  he  ventured  to  linger  a 
few  moments  behind  the  rest, 
just  to  feel  that  he  was  forgiven 
by  the  mistress  of  the  hoxLse. 

*  If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier,' 
said  Elise,  *you  would  have  met  an 
old  friend  who  appeared  here  quite 
unexpectedly  to-day.  Joe  Ken- 
nedy, of  aU  people  in  the  world.* 

*  Indeed !'  said  Lefroy,  interested. 

*  Alec  brought  him  ;  they  have 
both  been  dining  with  us.' 

'  Mr.  de  Saumarez  is  in  town, 
then  V 

*  He  is  in  town  for  the  present,' 
said  Elise.  Lefroy's  acuteness 
detected  a  significance  in  her  tone. 

*  What's  in  the  wind  V  he  thought ; 
and  happening  to  glance  at  Lady 
Mary  opposite,  he  caught,  or  fan- 
cied he  caught,  a  very  slight  change 
of  countenance.  *  0 — ho  I  that's  in 
the  wind,  is  it  V  he  concluded  to 
himself. 

'  You  have  heard  of  his  wind- 
fall, I  daresay,'  Elise  continued ; 

*  an  uncle  we  all  believed  to  be  im- 
mortal, and  who,  believing  him- 
self so,  never  made  a  will,  but  died 
quite  suddenly,  and  Alec  has 
stumbled  into  his  inheritance.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lefroy  ;  *  but  I  have 
not  seen  him  since,  or  had  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  him.' 
He  was  thinking  vaguely  that 
perhaps  blessings,  as  well  as  mis- 
fortunes, never  come  singly :  was  De 
Saumarez  going  to  crown  his  pros- 
perity by  a  rich  marriage  ?  From 
Elise's  expression  he  felt  sure  her 
thoughts  were  running  over  the 
same  ground.  But  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  other  subjects: 
the  Kennedys,  their  losses.  Monks' 
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Orchard,  the  farm,  where,  said 
Elise,  they  were  settling  down  into 
pastoral  life. 

Lefroyleft  reassured  that  he  was 
in  favour  with  his  patroness  again ; 
but  it  had  been  an  exciting  day, 
and  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 
Cressida,  Jeanie,  Lady  Mary  seem- 
ed to  be  chasing  each  other  like 
the  figures  on  a  top.  He  felt  the 
pillars  of  his  resolution  a  little 
shaken  already  ;  luckily  there  was 
no  Qfdl  for  action  of  any  sort,  and 
by  the  morning  he  would,  he  sup- 
posedy  be  of  a  practical  mind  again. 

That  had  been  a  depressing  day 
at  the  farm.  Small,  fine  wetting 
rain  descending  in  sheets,  pre- 
cluding the  thought  of  going  out, 
or  the  dream  of  visitors.  Cressida 
had  an  over-abundance  of  solitude 
and  leisure  to  meditate  oil  their 
prospects.  Draw,  paint,  play, 
read,  or  work  though  she  might, 
the  same  picture  always  before 
her.  She  resolved  to  face  things 
as  they  actually  were,  and  not 
gild  them  any  longer. 

The  question  was  not  how  well 
she  could  like  Trianon  provision- 
ally,   but  how    she    could  bear 
perpetual  banishment  from  Ver- 
sailles ;  quite  another  thing.    So 
tantalising,  too,  to  be  living  thus 
within  sight  of  the  goal.     Joe  did 
not  mind.    He  would,  she  felt, 
be  well  content  to  go  plodding  on 
as  now,  for  a  dozen  years  or  more 
perhaps,  ever    hoping    that  the 
next  turn  would  make  a  change, 
but  happily  resigned  to  working 
and  waiting,  and  doing  without 
what  they  have  not  got.     Come  it 
must  at  last.   Yes,  thinks  Cressida, 
when  her  hair  is  turning  gray, 
and  her  gay  spirits  have  been  lived 
down,  her  social  gifts  worn  or 
rusted  out,    then  she   and    Joe 
would  be  free  to  lift  up  their  heads 
in  the  world  as  important  people. 
But  it  was  hard  to  smile  and  say 
Amen  to  that. 


The  existence  she  had  planned 
and  longed  for  at  Monks'  Orchard 
was  by  no  means  a  wholly  vain 
and  sel^h  one.  She  would  be 
queen,  of  course,  and  she  would  also 
gratify  her  artistic  tastes,  but  she 
meant  to  be  a  good  fairy  too,  to 
her  friends  and  neighbours.  Among 
the  pleasures  she  longed  to  appro- 
priate, those  of  generosity  held  a 
front  place.  How  sweet  to  be 
able  to  scatter  manna  among  hun- 
gry souls — ^give  here  the  open- 
ing to  genius  struggling  with 
poverty,  here  to  bring  a  little 
light  into  dark  prospects,  social 
pleasures  to  girls,  scanted  like  the 
Alleynes  in  the  recreation  of  their 
hves !  Nay,  she  might  raise  the 
standard  and  tone  of  society  in 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  Rich 
and  poor  should  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed ;  and  blessed  she  would 
be  in  the  sense  most  precious  to 
her  of  wide-spreading  influence 
and  supremacy,  so  assured  that 
she  would  no  longer  be  tempted 
to  be  perpetually  proving  it  to 
herself  by  petty  experiments. 

Ever  removed.  The  old  story. 
Doomed  to  fall  short  of  her  dreams 
of  perfect  love  and  perfect  life. 
The  first  she  had  to  relinquish 
long  ago.  The  other  must  go  now. 

She  saw  it  plainly  since  her 
husband  had  become  so  downcast 
this  last  week.  His  sanguine  dis- 
position would  colour  fading 
hopes  up  to  the  very  last.  She 
might  conclude  things  were  even 
worse  than  he  would  allow.  It 
will  make  him  wretched  in  earnest 
if  she  lets  him  see  how  miserable 
she  feels  about  it.  Yet  it  will 
try  her  sorely  to  keep  all  this  to 
herself,  and  put  a  sweet  face  on 
the  worst  news  he  could  bring. 

Restlessly  she  waited  for  his 
return.  At  last  she  heard  him 
come  tramping  up  to  the  porch. 
She  foolishly  hung  back  from  go- 
ing to  the  door  to  meet  him,  for 
feu  of  seeing  the  dreaded  truth 
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written  in  his  honest  countenance. 
The  next  minute  he  marched 
straight  into  the  sitting-room. 
Scorning  '  lifts' on  wheels,  he  had 
come  from  the  station  on  foot  by 
preference,  through  rain  and 
sludge,  and  walked  in  now,  hav- 
ing forgotten  to  scrape  his  boots 
or  take  off  his  greatcoat. 

*  Well !'  he  began,  in  a  ringing 
tone,  full  of  glee,  as  he  thought 
of  how  he  was  going  to  chase 
away  his  wife's  disconsolate  face. 

'  Dear  Joe,  how  wet  you  are  I' 
she  exclaimed,  shrinking  back  a 
little  from  his  conjugal  salute, 
*  Please — '  the  drops  from  his  coat 
were  fedling  in  a  shower  over  her 
pretty  dress  and  the  new  carpet. 

*  So  I  am  !'  he  muttered,  sur- 
prised, looking  at  himself.  *  It  is 
rather  moist  outside.  The  fact  is, 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  tell  you 
my  news,  that  I  clean  forgot  every- 
thing else.  1  hope  I  haven't  spoilt 
that  scrumptious  gown  of  yours  1' 

*The  carpet,*  she  suggested 
magnanimously. 

'  Pm  afraid  I  have  brought  in 
a  lot  of  mud,'  he  said  ruefully. 
'But  never  mind;  there's  not 
much  damage  done.'  He  pulled 
off  his  coat,  thereby  making  an- 
other shower,  flung  it  over  the 
back  of  the  nearest  chair,  and 
threw  himself  down  by  her  on  the 
sofa.     '  Good  news,  Cressida  !' 

'Tell  me,  tell  meT  she  said 
eagerly,  but  checked  with  doubt. 
How  far  was  there  ground  for  this 
boyish  confidence  1 

*  Guess  1' 

'  Simmonds  has  found  some 
one  who  wants  to  lend  you  the 
money  V  she  said  timidly. 

Joe  shook  his  head,  and  laughed 
to  see  her  look  of  discomfiture. 

'  Better  than  that.' 

*  Well,  what  f  she  asked,  with 
a  tiny  stamp  of  impatience. 

*  Found  him  myself,'  said  Joe. 
'  What  do  you  say  to  that  V 

'No?     Have  you?   her   eyes 


gleaming  brightly  as  she  smiled. 
'All — and  on  the  terms  you  want  1' 

*Ay,  all;  just  as  I  wanted. 
And  now,  Cressida,  if  I  have  a 
run  of  luck,  another  year  might 
find  us  at  Monks'  Orchard.' 

'A  year? 

'  Yes,'  said  Joe  convincingly ; 
'and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  two  or  three,  at  most, 
ought  to  do  it.  The  world  will 
see  us  with  our  heads  above  water 
i^ain.  I  knew  it  would  aU  acme 
right.  But  to  think  I  should  have 
turned  up  a  friend  in  need  in  him 
of  all  the  fellows  I  ever  knew.' 

^  In  whom  ?'  she  asked. 

'Ah,  to  be  sure,  I  haven't 
told  you  yet.  His  not  being  a 
stranger  made  it  easier  to  get  him 
to  enter  into  my  schemes.  Now 
for  my  story.* 

Cressida  listened. 

*  I  went  first  to  old  Simmonds, 
who  did  nothing  but  shake  his 
head  and  croak,  recommend  get- 
ting the  place  taken  off  my  hands 
altogether.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end. 
Then  I  went  to  have  lunch  at  the 
club,  and  the  first  person  I  met 
there  was  Alec  de  Saumarez.' 

'Alec  de  Saumarez!'  Com- 
pletely taken  aback  and  forgetting 
herself  for  an  instant,  she  ex- 
claimed impulsively,  'Joe,  dear 
Joe,  tell  me :  it  is  not  he,  surely  not 
he,  who  is  going  to  do  this  for  youi' 

*  Patience,'  said  Joe,  laughing ; 
but  momentarily  struck  by  the 
force  in  her  look  and  tone,  he 
asked  in  surprise^  'why  do  you 
seem  so  taken  aback,  so  dumb- 
founded V 

'  Because,'  said  Cressida,  rally- 
ing quickly,  *  from  all  I  know  of 
him  I  should  think  he  was  more 
likely  to  have  to  come  to  a  friend 
to  borrow  thousands  than  to  lend 
them,  have  them  to  lend,  I  mean.' 

'  Bight  you  are,'  returned  Joe, 
'as  I'U  tell  you  presently.  He 
was  always  open  with  his  purse, 
but  there  was  generally  not  much 
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,  left  in  it  The  best  of  the  story  is 
this — ^that  it  appears  that  the 
jonDg  scamp  came  into  a  lot  of 
money  the  other  day,  so  lately,  in 
fact,  that  he  hasn't  had  time  to 
run  through  it  yet.  We  got  talk- 
ing. He  told  me  about  his  slice 
of  luck ;  then  I  said  something 
4ibout  our  difficulties,  and  the  nice 
mess  poor  Tom  has  got  us  in. 
Whilst  I  was  yarning,  the  idea 
•occurred  to  me  to  sound  him  as 
to  whether  he  would  be  inclined 
towards  a  speculation  of  the  sort^ 
you  know.  He  knows  nothing 
-ahont  farming  himself,  but  I'd  no 
acruple  to  put  the  matter  before 
him.  It's  a  safer  investment  than 
he'd  pitch  upon  if  he  were  left  to 
himself,  and  he  can  make  what 
inquiries  he  likes.  But  he  seems 
latker  inclined  to  go  in  for  it,  came 
down  to  meet  the  proposal  half- 
way most  handsomely,  and  I  don't 
suppose  any  difficulties  are  likely 
to  crop  up.  I  know  the  secret  of 
it,  I  think' 

*  What  do  you  mean  V 

*  Well,  I  did  Jiim  a  sort  of  a 
good  turn  once,'  Joe  confessed 
awkwardly.    *  I'd  forgotten  it  my- 
self, but  perhaps  he  hasn't,  and  I 
suspect  he's  more  than  ordinary 
glad  of  the  chance  of  obliging  me 
and  paying  off  the  score.     It  was 
when  we  were  both  youngsters  of 
three-and-twenty.     He  had  got 
himself  into  the  very  devil  of  a 
scrape.   I  knew  the  circumstances. 
He  had  been  a  fool,  and  wanted 
«ome  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
he  couldn't  get,  to  save  him  from 
•exposure,  which  would  have  been 
smash.     It  wasn't  altogether  his 
fault,  if  I  recollect.    At  all  events, 
I  lent  him  what  he  wanted  to  hold 
up  his  head.  It  was  a  mere  song  to 
what  he  does  for  me  now.    But  I 
was  hard  up  myself  at  the  time,  and 
he  was  more  in  need  of  that  money 
than  I  am  of  this.    But  I  fancy  he 
remembers  that,  too,  and  like  a  gen- 
tleman wants  to  square  accounts.' 
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'  Is  it  all  decided  thenf  asked 
Cressida  timidly.  If  it  were,  she 
at  least  would  have  had  no  hand 
in  the  arrangement. 

*  No,  not  yet,'  said  Joe ;  '  he's 
always  ready  to  commit  himself, 
but  I  wouldn't  hurry  him  into  an 
agreement  of  the  sort.  He  may 
think  better  of  it  perhaps.  He 
and  his  lawyer  can  go  and  lay 
their  heads  togetherif  they  please, 
and  make  up  their  minds  for  or 
against  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
it  was  all  so  sudden  that  I  wanted 
to  turn  it  over  in  my  own  head, 
talk  to  you  about  it,  and  hear 
what  you  thought' 

For  once  Cressida,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  her  heart,  wished  Joe 
had  left  her  out  of  the  question, 
and  acted,  without  consulting  her, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

'  I  couldn't  do  better,  Cressida, 
could  I V 

Cressida  was  silent. 

'The  queer  thing  is  that  it 
should  have  dropped  into  my 
mouth  like  this  just  in  the  nick 
of  time,'  said  Joe  reflectively. 
*I  can't  hardly  believe  it  We 
might  get  fifty  offers,  they  wouldn't 
be  worth  this  one.  He'd  be  con- 
tent to  wait  for  his  return  if  ne- 
cessary, which  would  leave  me 
free  to  lay  out  more  than  I  should 
dare  otherwise.     What  say  you  V 

*  Shall  we  talk  about  it  to-mor- 
row 1'  she  said  evasively.  *I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any  head  to 
think  with  to-night.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Joe;  'I'm  dead 
sleepy  myself,  and  might  come  to 
grief  in  the  midst  of  my  reason- 
ing. But  so  mueh  I'm  certain  of, 
that  it's  a  tremendous  piece  of 
luck.  And  Master  Alec  isn't  a 
bad  fellow,  I  declare ;  a  little  soft, 
and  a  harum-scarum  young  rascal. 
But  I  fancy  he's  sown  his  wild 
oats,  and  the  next  thing  we  shall 
hear  of  him  is  that  he's  going  to 
marry  and  settle  down.  High 
time  he  began  to  think  about  it.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MONSTEBS  OF  THE  DEEP. 


The  ant  reflected  a  little,  and  then 
observed, 

*  There  is  one  way  of  escape — 
not  an  easy  one,  it  is  true;  but 
you  are  very  strong,  and  between 
us  I  think  wc  shall  succeed  in 
surmounting  all  difficulties.  Hiis 
is '  what  I  propose  doing :  our 
raft  is  too  large  to  pass  between 
the  bulrushes ;  we  must  cut  it 
down  a  little.' 

*  Do  you  really  mean  it  V 

*  Of  course  I  do.' 

*  And  how  do  you  mean  to  set 
about  it  V 

*  You  must  follow  my  instruc- 
tions.' 

*  I  am  ready.    Proceed.'  • 

*  Then  first  cut  that  stalk  there, 
and  then  there.' 

As  she  spoke  she  pointed  to  the 
bulrush  she  had  thrown  down, 
and  which  now  lay  across  our 
leaf,  indicating  the  exact  points 
at  which  the  divisions  were  to  be 
made. 

I  set  to  work.  The  first  opera- 
tion did  not  take  long.  It  was 
only  the  outside  of  the  stalk  which 
was  hard,  as  the  inside  consisted 
merely  of  a  soft  pith  which  offered 
very  little  resistance.  I  had  soon 
cut  off  a  piece  of  the  length  of  the 
lily  leaf. 

*  I^ow,'  said  the  ant,  *  draw  to- 
wards you  the  part  of  the  bulrush 
which  is  still  floating,  and  cut  off 
a  second  piece  of  the  sJame  length 
as  the  first' 

I  dijl  as  I  was  bid. 

The  two  pieces  of  bulrush  now 
lay  on  our  leaf.  The  ant  made 
me  place  them  alongside  of  each 
other. 

*  So  far,  so  good,'  she  said.  '  Kow 


go  and  take  hold  of  the  leaf  by  the- 
edge,  draw  it  towards  you  as  you 
did  yesterday  evening  when  you 
wanted  shelter,  and  fold  it  over 
the  two  stalks.  You  will  then 
cut  off  all  which  projects  beyond 
them.'  '  . 

I  began  to  see  what  she  was 
aiming  at,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  pretty  hard  work  I  succeeded 
in  folding  one  piece  of  the  leaf 
over  what  was  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  our  raft.  I  then,  as 
ordered,  cut  off  all  which  projected 
beyond  it  and  threw  it  into  the 
water. 

*  Very  good.  Now  do  the  same 
on  the  other  side.' 

I  was  already  at  wt)rk  again; 
but  this  second  task  was  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment  than 
the  first  had  been,  because  I  could 
not  now  go  on  to  the  other  side 
of  the  stalks,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  off  the  surplus  part  of  the 
leaf  before  folding  the  remainder 
over  the  bulrush.  I  succeeded  at 
last  after  an  hour  of  intense  exer- 
tion, and  we  found  ourselves  in 
possession  of  a  long  narrow  raft 
as  stable  as  we  could  wish  and 
perfectly  competent  to  carry  us. 

We  had  now  to  get  it  to  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  belt  of  bul- 
rushes, and  to  do  so  it  was  still 
necessary  to  cross  a  short  space 
covered  with  floating  rubbish. 
This,  however,  presented  no  serious 
difficulty.  The  ant  again  ventured 
on  to  the  loose  sticks,  and  picking 
out  a  bit  of  stubble  which  bent 
over  the  raft,  she  made  an  incision 
in  its  stalk  which  sent  it  toppling 
down.  I  put  it  to  the  same  use 
as  I  had  the  bulrush,  and  soon 
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(yU6  end  of  our  baik  was  betnieoii 
the  stalks  of  the  aquatic  plants, 
bdyond  vhich  we  hoped  to  disem- 
bark. I 
Very  extraordinary  and  alto- 
gether'new  to  me  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  kind  of  forest  into 
vhich  we  were  now  «ntering. 
The  smooth  dark-green  stalks  of 
tho  bulrushes,  which  were  as 
thick  as  my  body,  rose  abruptly 


from  the  water  and  attained  a 
considerable  height.  They  were 
snfliciently  wide  apart  for  our  raft, 
now  ao  mnch  reduced  in  size,  to 
pass  between  them.  As  already 
stated,  the  water  about  their  roots 
was  clear  and  almost  entirely  f^ 
from  the  covering  of  rubbiBb  that 
we  had  left  behind  ue,  so  that  very 
little  force  was  needed  to  get  our 
boat  along,     ^ow  and  then  the 


head  of  the  raft  came  into  colli- 
sion with  a  bulrush ;  but  the  efforts, 
feeble  as  they  were,  of  the  ant, 
who  stood  in  the  bow,  sufficed  to 
tnrn  us  aside  from  any  such  tem- 
porary obstacle  and  get  us  back 
into  the  right  channel.  We  were 
soon  Eoating  in  more  open  waters. 

Presently,  on  the  leaf  of  a 
water- plantain,  which  we  were 
approaching,  I  noticed  something 
which  puzzled  me  greatly.  It 
looked  like  a  huge  creature  cling- 
ing to  the  leaf,  though  it  was  evi- 
dently only  the  remains  of  some 
snch  creature.  It  was  a  dry  skin 
of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  long 
filik  down  the  back. 

'That,'  said  the  ant,  when  I 
pointed  it  out  to  her, '  is  the  skin 
of  a  dragon-fly's  larva.    As  I  have 


told  you,  the  larvie  of  dragon-flies 
frequent  the  banks  of  ponds,  ao 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  see  some 
soon.  When  a  larva  has  attained 
its  full  size  it  leaves  the  water  by 
climbing  up  some  aquatic  plant, 
and  then,  clinging  to  a  leaf  or 
stem  with  its  feet,  it  remains 
raotionteas  awaiting  its  metam.or- 
phosis.  Very  aoon  its  skin  dries 
and  splits  down  the  back  to  admit 
of  the  exit  of  the  perfect  dragon- 
fly, which  gradually  unfolds  its 
feeble  crumpled  wings  and  finally 
flies  away,  leaving  its  empty  husk 
in  the  position  of  the  one  you 
aee.' 

'  What  a  very  strange  history  f 
'  0, 1  have  long  been  familiar   . 
with  these  curious  remains.     One 
day,  when  I  was  busily  employed 
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with  some  of  my  companions  in 
carrying  a  stick,  we  saw  one  of  our 
own  people  in  the  distance  dragging 
along  a  fantastic-looking  monster 
some  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  hig 
as  herself.  You  can  imagine  our 
astonishment.  We  hastened  to 
her  assistance,  and  when  we  got 
close  to  her  we  discovered  that 
what  we  had  taken  for  an  animal 
was  nothing  but  the  dry  and  of 
course  quite  light  skin  of  a  dra- 
gon-fly's larva,  which  had  been 
carried  by  the  wind  from  the 
banks  of  the  water  and  dropped 
close  to  our  home.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  we  returned  to  our  work 
at  once,  as  there  was  really  no 
need  for  any  one  to  help  our  sis- 
ter to  drag  her  burden  to  its  des- 
tination.* 

Whilst  she  was  talking  the  ant 
neglected  to  guide  our  raft,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  we  be- 
came entangled  amongst  the  erect 
stems  of  a  cluster  of  bladderwort, 
thegracefulyellowflowers  of  which, 
supported  on  long  footstalks,  rose 
above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whilst  their  stalks  and  leaves 
floated  beneath  it  by  the  help  of 
a  vast  number  of  minute  bladders 
filled  with  air.  I  ran  to  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  by  repeated  blows 
with  my  oar  I  easily  succeeded  in 
getting  it  free  from  among  the 
floating  plants. 

Whilst  bending  forwards  when 
thus  employed  I  noticed  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water  what  looked  like  a  huge 
stationary  air-bubble,  which,  for 
some  reason  unexplained,  could 
not  rise  to  the  surface. 

I  called  the  ant,  and  pointing  to 
the  object,  asked  her  if  it  were 
not  a  precious  stone.  She  looked 
at  it  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing, and  then  begged  me  to  touch 
it  with  the  end  of  the  piece  of 
stubble.  I  did  so,  and  immedi- 
ately a  number  of  little  globules 
of  air  rose  from  the  seeming  stone. 


and  burst  as  they  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

'Ha,  ha!'  cried  the  ant;  'I 
know  what  it  is — it's  a  spider's 
house.' 

*  A  spider's !'  I  exclaimed.  *  Im- 
possible !' 

*  It  is,  though — the  web  of  a 
spider  of  the  aigyroneta  species. 
I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  have 
heard  of  them.' 

'  I  thought  all  spiders  lived  on 
land  and  breathed  air,  as  we  do.' 

'This  one  is  an  exception,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  medium  in 
which  she  lives  is  concerned.  She 
breathes  as  we  do,  and  lives  in 
air,  though  under  water.' 

*  Explain  yourself 

•  *  This  is  how  she  goes  to  work  : 
she  spins  silk  as  other  spiders  do, 
and  when  she  wants  to  make  her 
water-web  she  begins  by  throwing 
a  few  threads  from  branch  to 
branch  of  some  submerged  plant. 
She  then  unites  these  first  threads 
with  a  vast  number  of  others,  so 
arranging  them  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  bell-flower  turned  upside  down. 
You  know  what  bell-flowers  are, 
cricket  V 

'  O,  yes ;  they  are  pretty  blue 
flowers,  common  in  meadows,  I 
have  often  seen  them.' 

'  Well,  the  argyroneta  makes  a 
silken  bell-flower  of  a  close  and 
mysterious  texture.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  whilst  she  is  thus  em- 
ployed she  holds  her  breath,  which 
she  seems  to  be  able  to  do  for  a 
considerable  time  without  incon- 
venience. Her  little  structure 
completed,  sh^  goes  up  to  fetch 
an  air-bubble,  which  she  brings 
down  and  places  in  her  bell- 
flower.  She  repeats  this  opera- 
tion again  and  again  till  her  dome 
is  completely  filled.  She  then  in- 
stalls herself  in  it ;  and  now  you 
know  how  she  manages  to  live  on 
and  in  the  air  stored  up  by  her- 
self.' 

*  I  knew  before  that  spiders  are 
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derer,'  I  obeerred;  'but  I  had  no         '  0,  it's  jost  a  matter  of  taate. 

idea  they  vere  ao  akilfol  as  all  Perhaps  she  prefers  water  larrto 

thaL     And  whj  does  the  argyro-  to  any  other  diet' 
neta  take  all  this  troahle  to  make         '  Doesn't  she  get  vet  in  her 

her  web  in  the  water  instead  of  trips  &om  her  web  to  the  aai&ce 

living  as  other  spiders  do  V  of  the  water  f 


'No;  her  body  is  completely 
covered  with  a  close  down,thToagh 
which  the  water  cannot  penetrate 
to  her  skin.' 

Daring  this  coQTersation  our 
baik  continned  its  course  to  the 
bank. 

The  part  of  the  pond  we  were 
now  ctoesing  was  peopled  by  nn- 


merous  inhabitonls.  Great  nnm- 
bera  of  gyrini  or  whirligig  beetles 
gambolled  about,  swimming  very 
rapidly,  and  describing  as  they  did 
BO  some  hundreds  of  intecl«>cked 
circles.  At  our  approach  they 
sped  away,  to  form  into  a  fresh 
group  a  little  distance  off.  Hydro- 
metrte  or  water-measoieis  skimmed 
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the  surface  of  tbe^water  ais  rapidly 
as,  if  it  were  frozen  hard,  and  it 
amused  me  to  watch  their  jerking 
progress,  vying  in  swiftness  with 
the  corixae  and  notonectae,  which, 
turned  over  on  their  hacks,  darted 
along  with  equal  speed. 

I  did  not  know  all  these  in- 
sects or  their  habits,  never  having 
frequented  the  banks  of  ponds ; 
but  the  ant  named  them  all  as 
they  passed  us. 

'  They  are  all  ruffians,*  she  said, 
'  who  live  by  prey.  Look  beneath 
us  now.' 

The  water  gradjaally  decreased 
in  depth  as  we  advanced,  and  the 
muddy  bottom  of  the  pond  could 
be  distinctly  seen. 

It  too  was  alive  with  a  whole 
world  of  swimming  and  crawling 
creatures.  The  ant  pointed  out 
to  me  the  larva  of  a  dragon-fly, 
which  was  bearing  down  upon 
a  smaller  larva,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  devouring  it. 
When  it  was  within  reach  of  its 
victim  it  suddenly  darted  out  a 
kind  of  jointed  arm  provided  with 
strong  pincers,  which,  when  at 
rest,  it  keeps  folded  over  the 
lower  part  of  its  head.  With 
this  arm  it  firmly  clutched  its 
prey.  I  was  able  to  examine  its 
proceedings  at  my  leisure,  and  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  used  this  arm, 
which  flashed  out  as  if  let  loose 
by  a  trigger.  The  dragon-fly 
larva  was  certainly  armed  with 
a  very  formidable  weapon,  and  I 
saw  that  the  ant  had  been  guilty 
of  no  exaggeration  in  what  she 
had  told  me. 

At  the  bottom  we  could  see 
nepsB  or  water-scorpions  amongst 
a  number  of  small  brownish-look- 
ing objects  which  I  at  first  took 
for  bits  of  stick,  but  which  I 
guessed  on  closer  examination  to 
be  something  quite  different.  I 
pointed  them  out  to  the  ant 

^  They  are  not  sticks/  she  said. 


.'  but  the  larvK  of  phryga'neae  br 
caddis-flies,  which  live,  as  you 
may  perceive,  in  very  bad  .com- 
pany, and  would  soon  be  devour- 
ed if  they  did  not  take  the  pr^ 
cautioii  of  forming  for  themselves 
a  kind  of  case  which  completely 
covers  them.  They  only  permit 
their  heads  and  the  leg-bearing 
segments  of  their  bodies  to  be  seen, 
and  they  draw  them  in  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  They  are  sen- 
sible creatures,  I  can  tell  you.' 
'  What  do  they  live  on  V 

*  A  little  of  everything.' 

*  Do  they  spend  their  whole 
lives  in  the  water  V 

*  0  dear,  no.  When  they  have 
attained  their  full  size — that  is  to 
say,  when  they  find  they  have  left 
off  growing — they  fasten  their  case 
to  some  plant,  and  pass  through 
much  such  a  metamorphosis  as 
dragon-fly  larvae.  Look,  there  is 
one  flying.* 

*  What  is  that  monster  ?*  I  ask- 
ed, at  the  sudden  apparition  close 
to  our  raft  of  an  enormous  black 
worm  with  a  wrinkled  skin,  and 
a  head  which,  instead  of  being 
convex  at  the  top  as  all  ours  are,  was 
concave,  a  peculiarity  giving  him 
a  very  strange  and  ugly  appear- 
ance. 

*  It  is  the  larva  of  a  hydrous  or 
black  water-beetle.  There,  look 
at  it  seizing  that  inoffensive  mol- 
lusc and  crushing  it  between  its 
jaws.* 

*  Yes,  yes ;  but  it  is  going  to  be 
attacked  in  its  turn.  I  see  a  huge 
dytiscus  larva  stealthily  approach- 
ing with  some  sinister  design.  It 
is  opening  its  mandibles  and  about 
to  strike.     Ah  T 

This  exclamation  burst  from 
me  in  my  surprise,  when  just  as  I 
expected  to  witness  a  struggle  ber- 
tween  the  dytiscus  larva  and  that 
of  the  hydrous,  the  latter  sudden«- 
ly  disappeared  in  a  kind  of  bladii: 
cloudy  which  completely  covered 
him.  '  r.  ,• 

I.I  •       -  <  •   I 
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'  Well  foiled  !'  cried  the  ant 
laughing.  *  Did  you  ever  eee  a 
more  original  style  of  evading 
your  enemies)  What  the  hy- 
-droua  emitted  doea  not  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  taste  of  the  dytia- 
cus,  foihe  is  decamping  in  double- 
■<iuick  time.'     .  - 

'  Does  this  queer  fellow — I 
mean  the  hydrJiua — ever  get  any 
wings  y 

'  Of  course  he  does,  only  he  does 


not  spread  themout'aseaddis-fiies 
and  dragon-flies  do,  but  keeps 
them  folded  beneath  his  elytra 
or  wing-cases;  for  he  is  of  thft 
coleopteia  family.  He  does  not 
have  to  change  bia  place  of  resi- 
dence either;  for  he  ccaitinuea  t» 
live  chiefly  in  the  water  like  the 
dytiBcus,  which  be  resembles, 
though  he  ia  larger  and  more 
peaceably  inclined.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in 


bis  perfect  state  he  no  longer  lives 
by  prey  V 

*  Yes,  I  do ;  he  browses  quietly 
■on  r^etablee.' 

'  And  the  dytiscus  V 

'  O,  he  always  retains  his  fierce 
oature.' 

'  These  changes  in  character  are 
very  surprising.' 

■  Shall  I  tell  you  something 
which  will  surpriseyou  still  morel' 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
speaker. 

'  You  see:  thai  worm  crawling  - 
«t  the  bottom  «f< the  water  I*   '.    - 


'Yes;  what  of  it  r 
'Presently  it    too   will    have 

wings,  but  when  it  lias  it  will 

never  eat  a^in.' 
'  Why  not  V 
'  Because  it  will  no  longer  have 

ft  mouth.' 

'  Yon  are  making  fun  of  me  I' 
'  I  am  doing  no  such  thing,' 
'  He  can't  live  long  like  that.'  ' 
'  A  single  day.  He  is  called  the ' 

ephemera,  or  May-fly.    His  larva,  i 

however,  lives  much  longei'—two 

ysars  ftt  least'    , 
1  'If  I  were  an  ephemera  .^rvft' 
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I  cihotilcl  be  in  no  hurry  for  my 
metamorphosiB.' 

*  0;  there  are  always  compen- 
sations.'  * 

At  this  juncture  our  raft  was 
suddenly  struck  by  a  huge  beetle, 
which  waa  rapidly  cleaving  the 
water,  using  as  paddles  his  two 
hind  legs,  which  were  of  great 
length  and  fringed  with  hairs. 

*  Clumsy  fellow  !'  cried  the  ant, 
who  had  been  flung  down  by  the 
shock. 

*  What  ever  was  it  V 

'  A  dytiscus,  bother — a  ruffian 
of  the  worst  class ;  quite  capable 
of  running  against  us  on  purpose, 
in  the  hope  of  making  us  fall  into 
the  water.' 

'Well,  he  has  made  off  now,  at 
all  events.' 

We  now  remained  silent  for 
some  minutes,  whilst  I  looked 
down  upon  the  restless  eager  world 
beneath  us,  of  which  I  had  known 
nothing  until  my  companion  re- 
vealed to  me  its  wonders. 

*  One  thing  surprises  me,  ant,' 
I  observed  presently. 

*  And  what  might  that  be  V 

'  That  you  are  so  intimately  ac- 


quainted with  all  these  creaturte^ 
One  would  think  you  had  lived 
amongst  them.' 

*  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  summer  we  wander  about, 
keep  our  eyes  open,  and  hear  all. 
sorts  of  things.  Then  when  the 
winter  comes  we  talk,  which  is  as- 
good  a  way  as  any  of  passing  the 
time.' 

*  A  way  combining  instruction 
with  amusement.' 

*  And  you — ^what  do  you  do  in 
the  dull  season  V 

*  0,'  I  replied,  feeling  a  little 
embarrassed, '  I  sleep.' 

'  More  pleasant  than  instructive, 
I  should  think,  ^o  offence,  but 
that  accounts  for  your  being 
stronger  in  body  than  in  mind. 
However,'  she  added,  laughing, 
'  thanks  to  our  meeting,  we  have 
both  got  well  out  of  an  awkward 
scrape.  I  have  thought  for  you^ 
and  you  have  worked  for  me.  But 
here  we  are.' 

She  was  right.  Our  raft,  once 
free  of  the  bladderwort,  drifted 
easily  before  the  wind,  and  now 
came  to  a  standstill  amongst  the- 
grass  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 
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'  Catch  hold  of  my  tail,'  I  said 
to  the  ant,  '  and  I  will  help  you 
to  disembark.' 

She  did  as  I  suggested,  and 
taking  a  spring,  I  gained  the  laud 
at  a  single  bound. 

The  spot  at  which  we  alighted 
was  not  far  from  the  main  road, 
and  to  reach  it  we  had  to  climb  a 
grassy  bank.  The  grass  had  been 
recently  mown,  but,  short  as  it 
was,  it  presented  quite  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  ant 

I  therefore  told  her  to  seat  her- 
self on  my  back,  and  hold  on 
firmly.  This  she  readily  consented 


to  do ;  and  one  carrying  the  other- 
we  soon,  and  without  any  incident 
worthy  of  note,  reached  the  wide* 
path  down  which  we  had  both 
been  swept  by  the  water  the  day- 
before. 

It  was  just  here  that  I  had 
taken  refuge  amongst  the  straw- 
berry-plants when  I  had  been 
frightened  off  the  road  by  the- 
noise  of  an  approaching  carriage. 
I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  place  where 
I  had  been  received  by  the  mole^ 
cricket,  and  had  had  my  pleasant 
little  chat  with  the  grasshopper.. 
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I  meationed  my  irish  to  the  aot, 
ftnd  bIib  said  ehe  would  go  with 
m&  As  we  crossed  the  road,  I 
aUo  kcqnaiuted  hec  with  all  the 
incidents  of  the  first  evening  of 
mj  wandf  ring  life,  dweliing  epeci* 
ally  on  my  meeting  with  the  mole 
cricket. 

I  was  soon  beneath  the  straw- 
beny-plant  which  had  protected 
the  entraDce  to  my  cousin's  home. 


Had  that  entrance  been  destroyed 
in  the  storm  1  ^o;  a  moment's- 
search,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  it  still  intact. 

'Wait  for  me  hare,'  I  said  to 
the  ant ;  '  I  will  just  ran  in  and 
ask  my  cousin  how  she  is— at 
least,  if  Ifind  her  at  home,  whichi 
is  doubtfuL' 

'  I'll  come  with  you,  cricket ;  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  make  the 


acquaintance  of  your  worthy  rela- 
tive.' 

We  entered  the  passage.  All 
went  well  at  first,  but  it  soon  be- 
came so  dark  that  I  had  to  grope 
my  way. 

I  knew  that  the  passage  led 
straight  into  the  room  in  which 
the  mole  cricket  was  generally  to 
be  found,  and  into  that  room 
alone.  There  was  therefore  no 
fear  of  our  losing  our  way  in  the 
dark  subterranean  passage.  I 
stopped,  however,  for  a  sudden 
feei  crossed  my  mind.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  I  hod  rushed  out 
of  the  room  for  which  I  was  now 
making  when  the  mols  cricket 
iBiaed  the  alarm  of  the  mole's 
approach,  and  that  in  my  hurry  I 
lad  not  wtapfed.  to  ascertain  whe- 


ther that  alarm  bad  been  true  or 
false.  Perhaps  my  causin,  com- 
pelled as  she  was  to  be  always  on 
the  alert  against  an  ever-present 
danger,  faocied  she  saw  moles 
everywhere,  and  had  cried  out  in 
her  sleep.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mole  had  really  broken  into 
her  house,  everything  would  most 
certainly  have  been  turned  npside 
down  by  his  visit;  and  in  thus 
venturing  myself  in  the  darkness, 
I  ran  a  risk  of  tumbling  into  some 
hate,  from  which  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  escape.  These  reflec- 
tions brought  me  to  a  etaudatill, 
and  I  began  to  shout  at  the  top  of 
my  voice ;  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer; the  most  profound  sflencs 
re^ed  on  every  side. 

'  Gome,'  said  the  ant, '  the  place 
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is  completely  deserted ;  your  cou- 
sia  is  elflewhere,  or  .she  has  been, 
•eaten  up.  Anyhow,  there  is  no- 
thing for  us  to  do  here.' 

'  Wait  a  minate,'  I  replied;  *  I 
think  I  make  out  something.' 

*  If  you  do,  you  are  sharper  than 
I  am^  for  I  can't  see  the  tips  of  my 
own  antennae.' 

*- 1  see  a  glimmer  of  light.' 

*  O,  you've  struck  your  eye 
against  a  stone/  was  the  laughing 
rejoinder. 

*  No  such  thing ;  look  yourself 
down  there  at  the  bottom  of  the 
passage.' 

*  Ah,  perhaps  you  are  right,  after 
All.' 

'  What  can  it  be  V 

'Probably  only  a  glowworm. 
What  else  do  you  suppose  it  could 
be?' 

'  Suppose  it  were  she  V 

*  She  V 

'  I  mean,  if  it  were  him  Y 
'  And  who  might  "  him"  be  V 

*  My  old  companion.  You  know 
whom  I  mean — the  glowworm  I 
was  telling  you  about  just  now.' 

*  Very  possibly.  Are  you  much 
«et  on  seeing  him  again  ^ 

*  Of  course  I  am.  He  may  be 
able  to  give  me  news  of  my  cousin. 
He  was  her  friend.* 

*  Well,  we'll  go  and  find  him ; 
l)ut  we  must  make  haste,  for  we 
■are  losing  a  great  deal  of  time.' 

We  went  on,  carefully  feeling 
the  ground  before  us. 

*  Don't  go  any  further,'  said  the 
■ant  presently ;  '  call  him.' 

I  shouted, '  Firefly !' 

"No  answer.  I  shouted  again, 
'  Firefly,  Firefly !' 

Still  complete  silence,  and  the 
light  suddenly  disappeared. 

'  Come  along,  come  along,'  cried 
the  ant  impatiently;  'you  see  it 
is  not  he.' 

'I  am  afraid  not/  I  replied; 
'for  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
•cognised  my  voice  and  hurried  to 
tne.    Letjosgo.' 


,  The  ant  turned  round,  and  aaF 
could  not,  I  walked  bac^waxda* 
till  we  again  emerged  in  the  open 
air.  : 

'  I  should  like  once  more  to  see 
the  terrace,'  I  observed,  '  where  I 
spent  such  a  happy  time.  It  is 
not  far  from  here.  There  was  a 
grasshopper — ' 

■  *Do  you  suppose  she  is  still 
there  r 

*  0,  no !' 

'  Well,  what  then  V 

*  0, 1  only  want  to  see  the  place 
again.' 

'Are you  sentimental,  then?  But 
come  now,  we  shall  never  have 
done  if  you  mean  to  visit  all  your 
friends  and  all  the  places  where 
you  had  pleasant  times  in  their 
company.  I  don't  know  how  you 
feel,  but  I  am  famished.  Are 
not  you  hungry  V 

'Well,  I  own  my  appetite  is 
becoming  rather  sharp.' 

We  did  not  have  to  look  far  for 
a  dinner,  as  there  was  plenty  to 
eat  within  reach.  The  ant  made 
her  meal  ofi'the  skin  of  a  larva, 
which  she  found  under  a  straw- 
berry-bush, and  I  contented  my- 
self with  a  few  tender  shoots  of 
grass. 

*  Now,  cricket,  we  must  be  off 
again. .  You  still  mean  to  go  with 
me?' 

'  Of  course,*  I  replied. 

We  had  the  choice  of  two  roads. 
We  could  either  reach  our  desti- 
nation, the  wood,  by  climbing  up 
the  strawberry-bed  in  a  straight - 
line,  or  we  could  follow  the  avenue 
for  a  short  distance  and  then,  take 
the  hollow  path. 

The  ant  voted  for  the  latter, 
although  it  was  rather  furth^. 

'  My  chief  reason,'  she  explain* 
ed,  '  is  that  I  know  this  way  well, 
having  gone  by  it  some  hundred  > 
times,  whereas  the  other  is  qtiiter 
new  to  me.'  .  j 

.  '  We  might  make  a  compronuse>' . 
I  BXiggest^d.     '  Spppose  we  go  .upi 
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Ihd.  strawberiy-befd  ad  far  as  the 
edge  of  the  wood>  and  follow  the 
(latter  tOl  we  coma  to  the  hollow 
path.  I  know  the  neighbourhood 
well,  and  if  yt)u  *adopt  my  plan 
.we  shall  cut  oif  a  good  piece  of  the. 
way;  besides,  there  will  be  less 
risk  of  unpleasant  encounters.' 

The  ant  made  no  objections  to 
my  proposal,  and  we  started  for 
the  wild  paddock,  which  formed 
the  upper  boundary  of  the  straw- 
berry-bed, 

I  had  a  reason,  which  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  mention,  for 
preferring  this  way.  I  wanted  to 
pass  the  place  where  I  had  left  my 
companions  of  the  d^y  before,  so 
as  to  find  out  whether  thiey  had 
or  had  not  fallen  victiAis  to  the 
storm. 

No  incident  worthy  of  note 
occurred  as  we  crossed  the  straw- 
berry-bed. The  ground  was  pretty 
level,  and  but  for  the  detours  we 
were  obliged  to  make  round  the 
clusters  of  plants,  we  were  able  to 
accomplish  the  ascent  in  an  almost 
straight  line. 

I  had  made  my  calculations 
pretty  accurately,  for  on  reaching 
the  paddock  I  recognised  a  little 
distance  off  the  rabbit-burrow 
through  which  I  and  my  com- 
panions had  regained  the  light  of 
day  after  our  subterranean  jour- 
ney. 

As  we  went  up  I  told  the  ant 
of  that  extraordinary  adventure, 
observing  that  I  had  made  the 
trip  we  were  now  taking  above 
ground  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

*  Look  r  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
gaping  entrance  of  the  burrow ; 
*  that  is  where  we  came  out.  Let 
OS  go  in  for  a  minute  to  rest  and 
take  breath.  Don't  you  find  it 
teryhotP 

We  entered  the  subterranean 
passage,  and  foun^l  it  beautifully 
cooL  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  we 
ireae  400^  bo^  dQond  asleep. 


I  yras  the  first  to  wake,  and 
leaving  the  ant  to  her  repose,  1 
we^i  to  take  a  tximi  outside.    ' 

It  was  noTv  about  four  o'clock, 
and  although  it  was  not  quitef  so 
warm  as  it  had  been  the  day  be- 
fore, the  sun  was  still  very  hot. 

I  easily  found  the  stone  beneath 
which  I  had  rested  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  burrow,  but  there  was 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  hole 
I  had  dug  beneath  it  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  staphylinus.  The 
r^in  had  again  levelled  the  ground 
all  round,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
poor  beetle  had  been  blocked  in 
again. 

*  If  you  are  in  a  trap  again,'  I 
said  to  myself,  *  there  you  may 
stay,  for  all  I  care.' 

On  approaching  the  gooseberry- 
bush,  where  the  spider  had  taken 
up  her  abode  the  previous  evening, 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
her  motionless  in  tlie  centre  of 
her  web.  Two  or  three  captive 
flies  showed  that  to-day  her  la- 
bours had  not  been  in  vain.  She 
was  doubtless  taking  her  afternoon 
siesta.  I  called  to  her,  and  she 
recognised  me,  and  came  down  at 
once. 

*  Is  it  you,  cricket  Y  she  cried. 
'  I  lam  very  glad  to  see  you  safe 
and  sound;  I  thought  you  were 
lost'     . 

*  I  have  had  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape, dear  friend,'  I  replied.  ^£ut 
here  I  am ;  and  you  f 

*  0, 1  have  been  in  no  danger ; 
the  rain  tore  my  web,  that's  all. 
During  the  storm  I  took  shelter 
under  the  branches  of  this  goose- 
berry-bush. But  you  said  you 
had  a  narrow  escape:  tell  me 
about  it.' 

;  ^  I  was  rolled  by  a  torrent  into 
the  pond  you  see  down  therei; 
out  I  got  out  all  right.  Have 
you  seen  the  mole  cricket  and  the 
glowworm  again  V       ,        '        [ 

*  I  can  give  you  no  news  of  the 
Tp^oljB  cricket.;, but  I  saw  Firefly 
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go  into  the  buirow  again  yesterday 
evening.' 

'  With  his  lamp  stiU  alight  T 

*  0,  yes,  of  course.' 

'  Foolish  fellow !  And  how  do 
you  fare)  You  get  plenty  of  game 
here,  don't  you? 

*  Yes ;  I've  found  a  very  good 
situation,  and  I  shall  stay  in  it. 
So  will  you,  I  suppose  V 

*  Well,  I  won't  say  what  I  may 
do  finally;  hut  just  now  I  am 
merely  passing  by.' 

*  Where  are  you  going,  then  f 

*  To  visit  an  ant-hill  somewhere 
about  here  in  the  wood.' 

'  To  visit  an  ant-hill !  You  are 
going  into  an  ant-hill !  What  on 
earth  do  you  want  there  V 

'  0,  to  gratify  a  whim  I  have 
taken  into  my  head.' 

'Are  you  out  of  your  mind, 
cricket  1  It  will  be  simple  sui- 
cide !  Do  you  wish  to  be  mur- 
dered ?* 

*  O,  I'm  not  going  alone.  You 
must  know  that  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  an  ant  last  night ;  in 
fact,  I  may  almost  say  that  I 
saved  her  life.  We  are  now  the 
best  friends  in  the  world.  She 
has  invited  me  to  her  home,  and  I 
have  accepted.' 

'You  are  going  to  commit  a 
very  great  imprudence.' 

'Perhaps  I  did  agree  rather 
hastily  ;  but  it  is  just  the  spice  of 
adventure  about  it  which  attracts 
me.' 

*  You  had  better  be  warned  in 
time.  Ants  are  an  infamous  race 
of  creatures.' 

'  Hot-tempered,  but  not  bad  at 
heart.  I  don't  think  the  one  who 
invited  me  is  capable  of  enticing 
me  into  a  trap.' 

'  Perhaps  your  friend  is  not ; 
but  the  others  1  Take  my  advice, 
and  don't  go.' 

'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
my  friend  is  no  common  ant  She 
vouches  for  my  safety.  I  think 
she  must  be  a  ruler  of  some  kind.' 


'  Why,  they  have  no  rulers.* 
'You  don't  say  so?' 
'  Yes,  and  I  repeat  it;  they  have 
no  rulers.' 

*  Are  you  sure  V 

'  Perfectly  sure.  They  form  a 
republic,  in  which  all  are  equal' 

'  Well,  I  have  promised ;  it  is- 
too  late  to  draw  back :  I  will  run 
the  risk.' 

'  I'd  rather  you  than  me.  But 
anyhow,  be  careful — be  very  care- 
ful. Beware  of  treading  on  their 
corns.  Admire  all  you  see ;  criti- 
cise nothing,  and  leave  as  soon  as 
ever  you  can.' 

'  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  am  no 
reckless  fool.  And,  by  the  way,  she 
is  here.' 

'Whof 

'  My  friend — the  one  who  in- 
vited me.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
make  her  acquaintance  V 

*  Can't  say  I'm  very  anxious ; 
but  still,  if  it  pleases  you.  Be- 
sides, I  sha'n't  be  sorry  to  see  for 
myself  if  your  confidence  is  well 
founded.' 

We  found  the  ant  awake,  and 
busy  over  her  toilet.  When  she 
caught  sight  of  me  with  the 
spider,  she  gave  the  latter  what 
seemed  to  me  rather  a  defiant 
look.  I  introduced  them  to  each 
other,  and  they  bowed  coldly, 
showing  by  their  distant  manner 
that  neither  had  much  confidence 
in  the  other. 

The  spider  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  she  addressed  the  ant  in  the 
following  terms : 

'  My  friend  informs  me,  madam, 
that  you  have  invited  him  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  you.  I 
will  not  disguise  that  this  sur- 
prises me  extremely.  I  thought 
that  strangers  were  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  your  settlements.' 
>  '  You  are  wrong,  madam.  I 
don't  deny  that  it  would  be  far 
from  prudent  for  a  stranger  to 
intrude  upon  us  without  some 
sort  of  introduction ;  but  we  cor- 
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dially  welcome  those  who  come 
in  a  Mendly  way,  especially  if 
Accompanied  by  one  of  oar  owa 
people.' 

'  Ton  tHnk,  then,  that  yon  can 
{Oanntee  the  safety  of  myfiiendl' 


'  Certunly  I  do.' 

'  I  ehould  not  care  much  about 
going  myself.' 

'And  perhaps  yoa  would  be 
right  We  know  how  to  diatin- 
gniah  between  different  people.' 


'And  what  might  that  mean, 
prayf 

'That  we  don't  leceve  every- 
body in  the  same  style.* 

'  If  I  understand  yon  rightly,  T 
flhonld  not  meet  with  a  very  cor- 
dial welcome.* 

'  Perhaps  not,*  replied  the  ant     you  spiders 
dryly.  ua.' 


<  May  I  aak  why  f 

The  ant  shruggod  her  shoulders, 
aa  much  as  to  say  she  had  no 
reason  to  give. 

'  Come,  tell  me ;  is  it  because 
you  don't  like  me  V 

'  To  be  frank,  madam,  none  of 
iavonrites  with 
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'  And  what  is  thd  reason  of  t)u6 
^^enearal  dislike  of  ud  7 

^I  am  aiiaid  of  hurting  yont 
feieliAgs.*'        " 

'  O,  never  mind  about  that.  If 
the  reason  seems  ill-founded  I  can 
explain  it  away.' 

*  You  will  have  it,  then?  Well, 
to  begin  with,  you  are  said  to 
make  bad  wives,* 

'I  suppose  that  accusation 
comes  from  our  husbands.' 

*  I  have  been  told  that  you 
sometimes  ill-treat  those  husbands 
to  such  an  extent  that  death  is 
the  result.' 

*  0,  there  are  quarrels  in  every 
household;  and  as  we  aie  the 
stronger — ' 

'  You  are  also  accused  of  a  cer- 
tain fierceness  of  character.' 

*  Come  now,  that's  really  an 
unjust  reproach,  especially  from 
you.  You  ants  are  no  models  of 
meekness.' 

*  We  are  neither  fierce  nor 
cruel.  We  only  defend  ourselves 
when  we  are  attacked.' 

*  Then  think  of  your  avarice  I' 
*Only  another  name  for  our 

foresight.' 

*  And  your  egotism.  You  think 
the  whole  world  is  made  for  you.' 

*We  mind  our  own  business, 
and  leave  others  to  do*  the  same. 
Every  one  for  himself  in  this 
,  w^orld.' 

'Come,  come,'  I  broke  in, 
thinking  this  discussion  was  be- 
coming too  bitter,  'enough  of  this. 
We  all  have  our  faults  and  pecu- 
liarities ;  let's  change  the  subject. 
Didn't  you  tell  me,-  spider,  that 
our  friend  Firefly  was  in  this 
burrow  V 

*  Yes.  Do  you  want  to  speak 
to  him  r 

'  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see 
him  again.' 

*  I'll  go  and  look  for  him,'  said 
the  spider,  relieved,  doubtless,  to 
break  off  a  colloquy  so  far  from 
pleasant. 


'  With  that  she  left  us,  t6  dxsap-f 
pear  in  the  subtertanean  pass^^;* 
'  This  ant  looked  after  her  for  a' 
few  minutes,  and  then,  with  a  tosa' 
6f  her  head,  observed, 

*  That's  a  creature  with  whon^' 
I  never  could  make  friends.' 

*  It  strikes  me  your  feeling  on 
.that  point  is  entirely  reciprocated.' 

*  She  comes  of  a  treacherous 
race.  I  wonder  you  should  have 
taken  up  with  such  a  hussy.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  you'll  be  disap- 
pointed in  her.* 

*  Nonsense ;  she  has  put  you 
out,  and  you  misjudge  her  in  con- 
sequence. As  for  me,  I  owe  her 
a  great  deal ;  for  she  proved  her- 
self a  faithful  and  devoted  fiiend 
under  circumstances  when  she 
might  well  have  deserted  me.' 

'  0,  she  had  some  interested 
motive.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  had.' 

*  iN'ever  mind  whether  she  had 
or  not;  only  beware  of  her.  I 
repeat,  beware  of  her.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
spider  reappeared,  and  informed 
me  that  she  had  been  as  far  as  she 
could,  but  that  she  had  called 
Firefly  in  vain,  for  no  answer 
could  she  obtain.  Either  the  glow- 
worm was  asleep,  or  he  had  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  burrow 
than  she  could  follow. 

*  He  heard  you  fast  enough,' 
growled  the  ant,  'but  he  took 
care  not  to  answer ;  he  knows  you. ' 
Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  she  added, 
'  Come,  cricket,  let  us  be  off.  We 
must  get  home  before  night,  or  we 
shall  find  the  doors  closed  upon  us.' 

With  that  she  left  the  burrow; 
but  the  spider  detained  me  a  mo- 
ment to  say, 

*  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  go. 
Don't  trust  those  ants ;  you  will 
never  come  back  alive.  Believe 
me,  your  trustful  nature  is  being 
imposed  upon.' 

*  I  have  promised,'  I  replied,. 
*  and  I  never  go  from  my  word- 
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Why,  to  draw  back  now  would 
look  as  if  I  were  aliaid.  If  the 
worst  come  to  the  vorst,  I  can 
defend  myself.' 

'  Yon  ■  can  defend  yourself ! 
What  a  delusion  !  You  will  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  leas  time  than  1 
can  say  it' 

'  I  shall  not  be  eaten  without 
fitst  doing  a  good  deal  of  execu- 
tion with  my  jaws  and  claws.' 

'  What  can  you  do  a^^inst  hun- 
dreds of  anta? 


'Anyhow,  the  £rst  to  attack 
me  wiU  pay  dearly  for  hia  teme- 
rity. Bat  aw  revoir,  dear  feleud  j 
I  must  go.' 

'  Farewell,  cricket.'    . 

With  these  words  I  left  her, 
and  taming  round  a  little  to  wave 
yet  another  farewell,  I  saw  she 
was  already  back  in  the  middle  of 
her  web. 

She  gazed  after  me,  shaking 
her  head. 
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Chapter  IX.  Lucerne. 


'Yonder  lies 
The  lake  of  the  Four-Forest  Town,  ap- 
parelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village 

maiden, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  mouitains, 
Then  i)oaring  all  her  life  into  another's, 
Changing  her  name  and  being.  Overhead, 
Shaking;  nis  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air, 
Kises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines.* 

Lo2;gfellow. 

How  often,  as  we  stood  updn  the 
TJnterwalden  shore,  have  we 
watched  the  steamers  husily  steer- 
ing westwards  towards  the  dis- 
tant cluster  of  hright  -  looking 
houses,  which  people  told  us  was 
Lucerne  I 

Lucerne  is  the  summer  rendez- 
vous of  the  fashionable  world. 
Her  brow  is  wreathed  with  roses, 
■a  seductive  smile  is  on  her  lips, 
and  she  looks  like  some  lovely 
■siren  reclining  gracefully  on  the 
shore  of  the  blue  lake.  Ulysses 
himself  would  find  it  impossible 
to  pass  her  by ;  and  if  those  who 
woo  her  only  come  provided  with 
tolerably  long  purses,  they  may 
be  as  happy  as  kings  during  their 
«ojoum  in  her  realm. 

In  primitive  homely  TJnterwal- 
den we  were  brought  near  to  the 
great  spirit  of  Nature,  and  were 
allowed  to  see  her  lovely  face  with 
all  its  charms  unveiled.  But  the 
•enjoyment  offered  to  us  here  is  of 
an  altogether  different  description. 
Lucerne  is  a  gay  town,  and  its 
inhabitants  have  long  been  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure-seeking ;  while 
her  summer  visitors  are,  of  course, 
inclined  to  follow  the  general 
•example. 

He  is  a  fortunate  man  who  finds 
his  luggage  awaiting  him  in  one 
of  the  hotels,  with  plenty  of  clean 


linen  and  clothes,  as  well  as 
polishedpatent-leather  boots.  With 
their  help,  the  somewhat  battered- 
looking  butterfly,  who  has  spent 
his  days  in  roaming  over  the  Alps, 
will  be  speedily  metamorphosed 
into  a  moth,  as  spick  and  span  as 
if  he  had  but  just  emerged  from 
his  chrysalis,  and  looking  quite 
fit  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the 
midst  of  fashionable  drawing-room 
society. 

His  heavy  mountain-shoes,  well 
smeared  with  grease  and  trodden 
quite  out  of  shape,  are  conscious 
of  being  entirely  out  of  place  here, 
and  would  fain  slip  back  to  the 
Alps  and  hide  themselves;  and 
as  for  his  rough  coat,  with  the 
odour  of  pine-woods  still  clinging 
to  it,  and  young  lichens  beginning 
to  take  root  on  its  shoulders,  it  is 
acutely  sensible  of  the  contemptu- 
ous way  in  which  the  spotless 
garments  of  the  well-curled  waiter 
turn  their  back  upon  him. 

The  traveller  had  better  not 
take  any  such  things  as  these  to 
Lucerne ;  so,  before  going  thither, 
he  may  as  well  wear  out  the  last 
nail  in  his  shoes  on  the  hard  back 
of  the  '  EseP  (i.e.  *  ass'),  one  of 
the  peaks  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pilatus.  A  grand  defiant  old  fel- 
low is  this  Pilatus,  and  he  has 
certainly  shown  great  discrimina- 
tion in  choosing  his  position,  for 
he  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
meadows  and  forests ;  and  stand- 
ing, as  he  does,  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  Lucerne  and  TJnter- 
walden, at  the  upper  end  of  the 
long  cross  formed  by  the  waters- 
of  the  lake,  the  view  from  his 
summit  is  magnificent    He  is  the 
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most  northerly  of  the  Alps  be- 
longing to  the  four  forest  cantons, 
and  his  attractions  rival  those  of 
theEigu  Connoisseurs  in  scenery, 
and  those  who  consider  that  the 
chief  beauty  of  a  view  lies  in  the 
number  of  peaks  which  it  em- 
braces, prefer  Filatus,  because  he 
stands  some  twelve  miles  nearer 
the  Bernese  Alps  than  the  Eigi 
does.  But  the  Eigi  is  a  fashion- 
able mountain,  and  has  two  rail- 
ways, whereas  Pilatus  has  to  be 
content  with  only  the  promise  of 
one  as  yet. 

The  aspect  of  the  mountain, 
whether  viewed  from  beneath  or . 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  is 
that  of  a  grand  imposing-looking 
mass,  split  up  by  ten  or  twelve 
wild-looking  ravines  into  as  many 
jagged  peaks,  which  staud  stiffly 
up  in  the  air,  and  resemble  nothing 
so  much  as  an  incomplete  set  of 
decayed  teeth.  Those  who  ascend 
the  mountain  will  find  this  look 
of  jaggedness  increase  a  thousand- 
fold ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  summit  they  will  see,  by  the 
incessant  crumbling  going  on 
around  them,  that  the  world  must 
be  growing  very  old. 

It  is  no  longer  the  feat  which 
once  it  was  to  ascend  Pilatus ; 
often  several  hundred  persons 
visit  it  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
and  they  have  tlie  choice  of  several 
different  roads,  each  of  them  with 
its  own  especial  recommendation. 

Thetwo  principal  starting-places 
for  those  intending  to  make  the 
ascent  are  Hergiswil,  if  they  ap- 
proach the  mountain  from  the 
Lucerne  or  Eigi  side,  and  Alpnach 
if  they  come  from  Interlachen  or 
over  the  Brunig.  Those  who 
arrive  in  the  morning  had  better 
at  once  make  for  the  Tomlishom, 
as  the  view  thence  is. seen  to  best 
advantage  early  in  the  day,  while 
that  from  the  Esel  is  at  its  best 
in  the  evening.  Botanists  and 
mineralogists  had    better    bring 


their  largest  specinxen-boxes  with 
them,  for  they  will  find  abundant 
spoils;  and  those  who  love  flowers 
may  expect  to  revel  in  such  a 
bountiful  supply  of  glorious  Alpine 
roses  as  will'  make  them  quite  for- 
get the  numerous  other  blossoms 
which  so  beautifully  adorn  the 
High  Alps.  As  for  those  who> 
come  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
view,  surely  they  must  be  more 
than  satisfied. 

After  ascending  the  Klimsen- 
hom,  and  climbing  painfully  up 
the  dull,  steep,  pebbly  slope,  our 
further  progress  is  completely  ob- 
structed by  a  precipitous  insur- 
mountable wall  of  white  limestone, 
which  stands  exactly  across  our 
path.  Creeping  through  a  dark 
chimney  -  like  hole,  called  the 
Chriesiloch,  we  suddenly  emerge, 
as  if  by  magic,  into  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  and  see  the  great  calm 
world  lying  beneath  us  in  a  setting 
of  purple  mist  It  is  impossible  to 
look  on  sucha  scene  as  this  without 
profound  emotion ;  but  it  is  also 
impossible  to  analyse  one's  sensa- 
tions, and  it  is  anything  but  de- 
sirable to  attempt  to  describe 
them  in  the  visitors'  book,  unless 
one's  enthusiasm  be  so  great  as  to 
need  damping. 

When  we  have  somewhat  re- 
covered ourselves,  and  are  able  to 
take  in  the  various  features  in  the 
scene  before  us,  we  may  notice 
that  the  mountains  in  the  east 
and  south-east  are  the  Alps  of  Uri 
and  Unterwalden ;  the  mass  of 
bright  silvery  heads  in  the  south 
and  south-west  belong  to  the  won- 
derful region  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land ;  and  at  our  feet,  clothed  in 
loveliest  blue  and  green,  nestle 
the  blooming  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne. 

Most  people,  as  they  come  down 
from  the  mount-ain  and  return 
once  more  to  the  dusty  ways  of 
the  world,  will  sympathise  with 
Till  Eulenspiegel  in  his  longing 
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to  go  aside  somewhere  and  weep 
unseen. 

*  I  wish  I  were  a  bird  ?  sighs 
some  poetically-minded  individual; 
and  certainly  it  does  seem  as  if  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  be  a  spar* 
row-hawk  or  a  merry  lark,  or  even 
a  robin  or  tomtit  or  tree-creeper. 
Yes,  I  should  like  to  be  a  bird, 
as  I  cannot  be  a  happy  cow-keeper 
on  some  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
pasturages  about  Pilatus,  such  as 
the  FrackmUnd-Alp,  Gochwand- 
Alp,  Bonem,  Briindelen  -  Alp, 
LUtholdsmatt,  and  Laub-Alp. 

Both  lives  are  full  of  peril, 
however,  especially  that  of  the 
bird,  to  whom  very  little  protec- 
tion is  afforded.  Any  one  in 
Lucerne  can  get  a  shootmg-license 
for  ten  francs,  and  for  another  six 
francs  he  can  take  his  dog  with 
him,  so  that  a  regular  war  of  ex- 
termination is  waged  against  every- 
thing t^t  has  breath  and  can 
boast  of  wings  or  tail.  There  is 
very  little  game  left  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne  in  consequence,  and 
what  little  there  is  has  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  quiet  ravine^  and 
woods  of  Pilatus,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Entlibuch. 

We  bid  adieu  to  old  Pilatus ; 
and,  with  a  ^gallant  company  of 
tourists,  go  on  board  the  steamer 
at  Hergiswil,  and  are  quickly 
conveyed  across  the  transparent 
waters  t9  the  pleasant  nook  in  the 
lake  where  the  smiling  water-sprite 
sits  enthroned  amid  gentle  slopes 
and  gardens.  The  town  very 
soon  comes  in  sight,  and  there 
rise  before  us  the  old  well-known 
towers  and  pointed  turrets,  with 
villas  smiling  out  of  the  green 
trees  and  along  the  shore,  and  the 
Bigi  and  Pilatus  standing  like 
twin  citadels  one  on  either  side. 
As  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
we  see  grand  lines  of  houses, 
magnificent  edifices  of  various 
kinds,  and  stately-looking  hotels. 
We  are  especially  struck  on  land* 


ing  by  the  hoary  old  tower  called 
the  Water  Tower,  which  is  Lu- 
cerne's badge,  and  which  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  equally  ancient 
covered  bridge  known  as  the  Ea- 
pellbriicke;  &en  our  eye  is  caught 
by  the  grand-looking  church  of 
St.  Leodegar,  with  its  graceful  bell- 
towers,  which  stands  half-way  np 
the'  slope,  and  rears  its  head  above 
all  the  surrounding  roofs ;  then 
there  are  the  mediaeval  watch- 
towers,  built  on  the  remains  of  the 
old  fortifications,  and  the  beauti- 
ful new  Eeuss  Bridge,  which  leads 
from  the  railway  station  and  land- 
ing-place to  the  splendid  quay, 
with  its  glorious  avenue  of  chest- 
nuts, where  crowds  of  fashionable 
people  may  be  seen  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. 

This,  the  first  view  which  visi- 
tors get  of  Lucerne,  gives  the  idea 
of  a  much  larger  place  than  it 
actually  is,  for  the  real  town  is 
hidden  by  the  grand-looking  hotels 
which  are  her  especial  pride  and 
characteristic. 

How  much  water  must  have 
flowed  down  the  Eeuss  since  the 
old  times  when  her  only  foreign 
visitors  were  travelling  merchants 
and  storks !  The  latter  made  their 
nests  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
which  were  of  wood  in  those  days, 
and  so  the  place  was  caUed  '  the 
little  wooden  stork-town.'  Li 
other  lands  we  have  seen  marble 
replaced  by  wood,  or  falling  in  the 
course  of  years  into  decay,  whereas 
in  Lucerne  wood  and  straw  have 
been  exchanged  for  marble,  and 
cottages  have  been  superseded  by 
palaces  filled  with  every  imagin- 
able comfort  and  luxury.  This 
has  all  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  four  centuries ;  for  before 
that  time  there  was  not  a  single 
house  of  stone,  and  even  the  inns 
were  old  rickety  wooden  build- 
ings, with  rooms  so  small  and  low 
that  no  full-grown  man  could 
stand  upright  in  them.    A  very 
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dim  light  was  all  that  could  find 
its  way  through  the  small  rouud 
window-panes,  and  the  smoke  was 
allowed  to  disperse  itself  as  best 
it  might  through  the  joints  in  the 
rafters,  until  it  was  lost  in  the 
straw  or  shingles  of  the  roof. 

You  would  look  in  vain  for  any 
such  old  stork's  nest  now.  More 
than  four  dozen  hotels  and  pert' 
sions  of  various  degrees  of  excel- 
lence have  arisen  as  if  by  magic, 
and  in  them  alone  there  is  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  whole  nor- 
mal population  of  the  town,  which 
amounts  to  about  eleven  thousand. 
The  well-known  Schweizerhof  can 
dine  nearly  four  hundred  guests 
at  once  in  its  splendid  dining- 
room.  This  is,  indeed,  a  model 
hotel,  and  would  take  precedence 
of  all  in  the  town,  and  maybe  in 
the  country,  if  there  were  no 
Hotel  National ;  but  it  is  outdone 
by  the  latter  as  regards  both  the 
spaciousness  of  its  rooms  and  the 
refined  and  tasteful  luxury  of  all 
its  appointments.  Everything 
here  is  done  in  great  style,  and 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  look 
twice  at  their  money  before  spend- 
ing it  will  no  doubt  find  them- 
selves better  off  in  the  H6tel 
National  than  in  the  good  Eossli 
on  the  Mlihlenplatz,  or  in  the 
Engel  in  Pfistergasse,  though  they 
would  probably  be  able  to  study 
nationdi  character  better  here  than 
among  the  bored  worn-out  gran- 
dees of  England,  Germany,  Eussia, 
and  America,  who  congregate  in 
the  aristocratic  quarter.  But  the 
grand  hotels  and  gardens  on  the 
quay  possess  one  great  charm — 
one,  too,  which  never  loses  its 
freshness  or  becomes  wearisome— 
and  that  is  the  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  calm  beautiful  mountains 
beyond.  These,  however,  we  may 
also  enjoy  as  we  stroll  along  the 
shore,  or  sit  in  the  shady  chestnut 
avenue.  If  we  desire  a  wider 
horizon  we  have  but  to  ascend  the 


delightful  slopes  behind  the  town, 
and  at  Giitsch,  the  height  of  Al- 
lenwinden,  or  at  the  'Three 
Limes,'  we  phall  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  most  lovely  scenery. 

Lucerne  has  often  been  com- 
pared with  Zurich,  but  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  is  merely 
superficial  Each  stands  on  a  lake ; 
each  is  intersected  by  a  river,  in 
one  case  the  Beuss,  in  the  other 
the  Limmat,  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  portions;  and 
each  has  a  glorious  view  of  the 
distai;it  Alps :  but  here  the  like- 
ness ceases,  and  when  weighed  in 
the  balances  it  will  be  found  that 
science,  industry,  and  manufac- 
tures cause  Ztirich's  scale  to  de- 
scend heavily,  while  Lucerne's 
mounts  high  in  the  air.  Lucerne 
has  no  trade,  and  her  chief  occu- 
pation consists  in  managing  her 
hotels  and  attending  to  her  sum- 
mer visitors — not  a  very  arduous 
one,  it  must  be  confessed;  but 
this  is  no  discredit  to  her,  being 
merely  a  natural  result  of  her  past 
histoij^,  which  has  at  times  led 
her  through  dark  paths  under  the 
guidance  of  aliens  and  those  who 
were  enemies  to  the  fatherland. 
But  no  doubt  in  time  Lucerne 
will  develop  her  many  resources, 
and  become  all  that  she  ought  to 
be. 

If,  as  some  maintain,  Lucerne 
took  her  name  from  the  Latin 
lucerruXy  a  ^  light,'  there  have  been 
times  enough  in  the  course  of  her 
existence  when  the  name  must 
have  seemed  either  a  mockery  or 
appropriate  only  on^the  Itums  a 
non  lucendo  principle,  for  her  light 
was  extinguished  and  the  most 
profound  darkness  brooded  over 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Shall  we  go  back  to  the  year 
1531,  when  Lucerne  and  the  other 
forest  cantons  confronted  Zurich 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  Kappel  ? 
or  shall  we  tell  how  the  Jesuits 
were  called  in^  in  1574,  and  how 
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in  1586  the  disastrous  Golden 
League  was  fonned,  which  sowed 
discord  and  dissension  among  the 
Confederates  ?  Shall  we  give  an 
account  of  the  Peasants'  War,  the 
various  bloody  religious  wars,  and 
the  miserable  Sonderbund  War? 
Nay,  if  we  want  to  furbish  up  our 
history,  we  shall  do  so  more  plea- 
santly by  going  to  the  Lake  of 
Sempach,  which  lies  between  Sur- 
see  and  the  heights  of  Sempach, 
and  recalls  the  sublime  story  of 
the  9th  July  1386,  when  the 
Austrian  army  encountered  the 
Confederates  in  a  fierce  contest  on 
this  spot,  and  the  day  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried,  the  knight  of  Unterwalden  : 

'  He  of  battle-martyrs  chief, 
Who,  to  recall  his  dauDted  peers, 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space 
By  gath'ring  with  a  wide  embrace 
Into  his  single  heart  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears !' 

Duke  Leopold  and  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  fell  on  this  occasion, 
together  with  fifty-one  men  of 
Lucerne  and  their  general,  the 
noble  old  magistrate,  Peter  von 
Gundoldingen,  The  only  monu- 
ment which  posterity  has  raised 
to  their  memory  is  the  small 
chapel  near  Sempach,  where  a  few 
bad  pictures  and  worse  rhymes 
commemorate  the  battle  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it. 

The  Swiss  Guards  who  fell  on 
the  fatal  10th  of  August  1792, 
while  defending  the  royal  fleanily 
of  France,  have  had  a  much 
grander  memorial  erected  to  them. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  of  Wesemlin,  in  the 
shade  of  some  beautiful  trees,  and 
just  above  a  green  basin-shaped 
hollow  filled  with  water.  It  is 
hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  and 
apart  from  its  associations  is  of 
the  highest  intrinsic  value  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  colossal  lion, 
modelled  by  the  genius  of  Thor- 


waldsen,  lies  in  a  dark  hollow 
severely  wounded  and  at  the 
point  of  death ;  but  he  is  dying 
like  a  hero,  and  to  the  last  gasp 
his  strong  paws  defend  the  shield 
with  the  golden  lilies.  An  in- 
scription was  placed  over  it  more 
than  fifty  years  ago:  * Helvetio- 
rum  fidei  ac  virtutf  (*To  the 
valour  and  fidelity  of  the  Swiss'), 
with  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries 
underneath.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  however,  some  Frenchman 
has  composed  the  following  lines 
— ^which,  as  he  imagines,  are  a 
more  faithful  exponent  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  intelligent  spectator : 

*  FidMes  au  serment  que  reneur  a  dicte, 
G6n§reux  ddfenseors  d'mie  injuste  que* 

relle, 
Vous,  morts  en  combattant  contre  la  li- 
berty, 
Yous  m^ritiez  bien  mieux  d^avoir  v^u 
poor  die.' 

'  Fighting  against  liberty  I'  These 
woids  remind  us  of  the  wicked 
governor  who  fell  at  KHssnacht, 
which,  though  not  actually  in  the 
canton,  is  usually  one  of  the  ex- 
cursions made  from  Lucerne. 

*  0 !  but  we  know  all  about 
that,  and  we  really  can't  stand 
any  more  of  it,'  cries  some  one 
impatiently.  Well,  we  promise 
that  this  shall  be  our  last  allusion 
to  William  Tell;  but  as  Kiiss- 
nacht  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
important  act  in  his  life-drama,  a 
few  words  must  be  allowed  us. 
Near  this  village  was  the  cele- 
brated 'Hollow  Way,'  where 
Schiller  makes  his  hero  utter  the 
well-known  monologue,  which,  on 
fine  summer  days,  Tell's  unfortu- 
nate ghost  is  condemned  to  hear 
repeated  over  and  over  again  by 
the  lips  of  juvenile  collegians, 
bearded  men,  sweetly  lisping 
young  ladies,  and  full-grown  wo> 
men. 

What  is  the  picture  drawn  for 
us  of  the  scene  in  our  own  homes 
by  fancy,  and  what  is  the  actual 
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reality  as  it  now  appears  T)efore 
our  eyes  ?  All  that  now  remains 
to  be  seen  of  the  '  Hollow  Way* 
is  a  good  caniage-road  leading  to 
Immensee  and  Art.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  least  romantic  about 
it,  and  it  is  too  wide  for  any  wed- 
ding party,  and  still  less  for  a 
single  ■  woman,  to  bar  the  way 
along  it.  The  narrow  part  has, 
indeed,  well-nigh  disappeared  al- 
together, and  Tell^s  hiding-place 
is  reduced  to  a  small  clump  of 
trees  and  bushes,  near  which,  on 
the  spot  where  Gessler  fell,  stands 
a  chapel  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
the  village  painter. 

On  a  hill  near  the  Kiissnacht 
road  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in 
which  Gessler  intended  to  impri- 
son Tell ;  but  they  are  very  insig- 
nificant, and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one,  however  imaginative,  to 
get  up  much  sentiment  about  them. 

All  the  old  castles,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, have  fallen  by  degrees, 
but  the  taste  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  incline  to  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  medisBval  style  of 
architecture;  and  though  Neu- 
habsburg,  a  very  interesting  castle 
belonging  to  the  noble  Count  and 
Emperor  Rudolf  von  Habsburg, 
has  sunk  into  decay,  another 
much  grander  edifice,  built  in  the 
newest  French  style,  has  been 
erected  immediately  in  front  of  it 
by  some  nineteenth-century  lord- 
ling  at  present  unknown  to  fame. 
However,  all  modem  builders  of 
houses  have  not  the  same  taste, 
happily,  and  theie  are  some  new 
dwellings  which  look  home*like 
and  hospitable.  Many  a  chateau 
has  been  turned  into  a  boarding- 
house,  and  many  a  boarding-house 
has  been  built  on  the  same  scale 
as  a  chateau;  but  none  of  the 
doings  of  the  old  brood  of  robber- 
knights  have  been,  or  are  likely 
to  be,  revived.  As  to  historical 
monuments,  while  some  have  been 


destroyed,  others  havelseen  erect- 
ed, and  no  doubt  theie  are  many 
which  we  have  not  visited;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  one  is  a 
good  deal  like  another,  and  few  of 
them  are  more  than  five  hundred, 
fewer  still  more  than  a  thousand 
or  a  couple  of  thousand,  years  old. 
There  is,  however,  one  very 
noteworthy  object  of  interest  in 
Lucerne,  which,  though  situated 
near  the  modem  monument  of 
the  Swiss  Guards,  boasts  an  anti- 
quity of  more  than  a  thousand, 
more  than  two  thousand,  more 
than  six  thousand  years.  In  fact, 
it  has  lived  through  several  ages 
of  the  world's  history,  and  has 
such  things  to  tell  us  as  we  do 
not  hear  every  day. 

It  is  the  grandest  memorial  in 
Lucerne,  and  its  foundations  were 
laid  at  a  time  when  the  great 
Reuss  glacier  extended  hither  from 
the  St.  Gotthard,  and  covered  the 
whole  district.  Though  of  small 
dimensions,  this,  the  Glacier-gar- 
den of  Lucerne,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
highly  interesting  spot  of  ground. 
Visitors  to  it  will  find  a  portion 
of  the  sandstone  ridge  which 
strikes  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  town  here  laid  bare 
and  exposed  to  view,  the  superin- 
cumbent earth  and  boulder-drift 
having  been  cleared  away  in  1872. 
In  this  sandstone  there  are  large 
holes,  some  basin-shaped,  some 
funnel-like,  as  much  as  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  as  cleverly  rounded 
as  if  they  had  been  constmcted 
by  the  hands  of  man.  At  the 
bottom  are  a  number  of  colossal 
stone  balls,  some  of  tKem  weigh- 
ing several  hundredweight. 

People  who  like  faity  tales  wiU 
be  inclined  to  think  they  have 
discovered  a  kitchen-  or  grist-mill 
belonging  to  some  old  giant ;  for 
there  are  the  stone  pots  and  mor- 
tars and  millstones  which  the 
ancient  Titans  used  to  grind  their 
com,  until  they  were  disturbed  in 
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ilieii  hAantB  and  forced  to  flee  to 
the  moontalnB,  leaving  their  rade 
impUmenta  behind  them.  Gianta 
there  Trare,  bo  doubt,  but  they 
were  Ice  and  Water,  and  the  geo< 
logiet  recogniaee  their  handiwork 
in  vrhat,  to  the  miBcientiflc,  look 
like  gigantic  pota  and  caldrons. 
la  fitct,  what  we  see  before  ns  is 


the  work  of  a  glacier;  and  be- 
tween the  holes  we  see  unmistak- 
able traces  of  its  action  in  the 
stnte,  furrows,  and  scratches  which 
a  glader  invariably  makes  when 
it  moves  over  a  hard  solid  enrface. 
Bat  what  csusod  these  great 
caldron-like  hollowal  Well,  w- 
milar  holes  are  being  constantly 
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made  in  our  day  at  the  foot  of 
Trateifalls  and  in  the  beds  of 
highly-inclined  watercouxsed ;  in 
fact)  the  same  thing  may  occur 
wherever  there  is  running  water 
flowing  along  a  stony  channel,  if 
only  it  be  rapid  and  impetuous 
enough  to  catch  up  the  loose  peb* 
bles  it  may  encounter,  and  whirl 
them  round  and  round  with  suffi- 
cient force. 

]^ot  that  these  holes  at  Lucerne 
originated  in  this  way,  for  there 
are  neither  cliffs  nor  waterfalls 
anywhere  near.  They  were  formed 
by  the  glacier,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore. Here  and  there,  there  were 
great  fissures,  extending  through 
the  whole  tbickness  of  the  ice, 
and  into  these  would  fall  not  only 
the  water,  as  it  melted,  but  also 
blocks  of  stones  from  the  mo- 
raines, which  the  glacier  had 
brought  along  with  it  from  the 
Alps.  These,  falling  on  the  softer 
sandstone  beneath,  were  rolled 
and  twisted  about  for  so  long  a 
time  that  at  last  they  made  the 
huge  basin-like  holes  which  we 
now  see.  The  harder  the  blocks 
which  slipped  down  the  opening 
in  the  glacier,  and  the  more  im- 


petuously the  water  rushed  dorrj^ 
upon  them,  so  much  the  more  wild- 
ly did  these  glacier-mills  work,  and 
so  much  the  deeper  were  the  holes- 
they  made. 

The  Lucerne  miUstones  have 
been  brought  from  a  Rreat  dis- 
tance; some  of  them  from  the 
granite-gneiss  of  Upper  Uri,  and 
some  from  the  Jurassic,  cretaceous, 
and  nummulitic  formations  which 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Alps. 

Herr  Amrein-Troller,  the  owner 
of  the  Glacier-garden,  may  boast 
of  being  the  possessor  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  interesting  relic 
in  Lucerne;  and,  thanks  to  the 
intelligence  with  which  he  pur- 
sues his  excavations,  he  is  con* 
stantly  bringing  fresh  wonders  to 
light. 

Lucerne's  summer  visitors,  how- 
ever, being  butterflies  who  delight 
in  the  sunshine,  will  look  with 
something  of  a  shiver  at  ]^ature'& 
ancient  laboratory,  and  will  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  she  got 
over  most  of  her  rough  work  before 
their  day,  and  that  her  present 
operations  are  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  light  and  warmth,  green 
trees,  and  fragrant  flowers. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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To  any  one  fond  of  the  study  of 
human  natuie  no  moie  amusing 
sad.  interesting  place  can  be  found 
than  Wimbledon  Common  duiing 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Bifle 
Association.  The  immense  con- 
'Course  of  men  of  all  lanks,  sta- 
tions, and  callings,  brought  to* 
^ether  by  the  love  of  rifle-shoot- 
ing, love  of  money,  or  mere  soci- 
ability, is  most  wonderful  Watch 
the  stream  of  men  incessantly 
moving  across  the  CommoA  in  aU 
•directions.  Here  come  a  group 
o£  hardy  broad-shouldered  North 
countrymen,  carrying  nothing  but 
their  rifles  andammunition,  inward- 
ly hoping  for  rain,  and  otormy 
weather ;  next  come  a  lot  of  Lon- 
doners, with  rugs>  umbrellas,  and 
all  sorts  of  impedimenia  besides 
their  rifles,  decidedly  wishing  for 
fine  weather,  and  hoping  that  the 
wind  will  not  rise ;  here  are  some 
half-dozen  men  hurrying  across  to 
the  pool  or  carton  targets,  anxi- 
ous to  get  the  sighting  of  their 
rifles  before  they  go  in  for  some 
big  prize.  Connected  with  this, 
it  is  curious  to  notice  that,  whilst 
the  Englishman  apparently  does 
not  care  whether  he  fires  at  the 
carton  or  the  pool  target  so  long 
aa  he  can  get  his  sighting,  the 
canny  Scot  invariably  goes  to  the 
pool  target,  calculating  that  if  he 
does  get  an  eye  he  shall  pay 
lus  expenses  of  the  day  by  it; 
whereas  if  he  fired  at  the  carton, 
though  the  shot  might  be  a  car- 
ton, and  perhaps  the  most  central^ 
thereby  putting  25Z.  or  there- 
abouts into  his  pocket,  yet  he 
would  have  to  wait  for  this  until 
the  end  of  the  meeting ;  so,  on  the 


principle,  we  suppose,  of  ,^  small 
profits  and  quick  returns,'  goes  to 
the  pooL  We  next  see  a  group 
of  men»  who  are  resting  between 
the  times  of  their  firing,  discuss- 
ing with  considerable  eagerness 
the  state  of  the  weather^  compar- 
ing notes  on  sighting  and  eleva* 
tion,  speculating  on  their  own  or 
their  Mends'  chances  of  success, 
telling  how  So-and-so  has  come 
out  in  his  shooting  this  year,  and 
how  another  hah  gone  off  alto- 
gether; keeping  up  a  brisk  fire 
of  conversation,  until  one  after  the 
other  drop  off,  finding  it  is  time 
to  ga  to  their  respective  firing- 
points. 

Look  at  this  man  hurrying  on, 
evidently  a  new  hand  at  Wimble- 
don, in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment for  fear  he  should  not  be 
at  his  target  at  the  exact  time 
marked  down  on  his  ticket ;  in- 
variably rushing  off  to  the  wrong 
set  of  targets,  and  very  lucky, 
when  he  gets  to  his  proper  one, 
if  he  does  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  cunning  old  Wimble-* 
donian,  who,  wishing. to  rest  be- 
fore he  shoots  and  make*  himself 
quite  comfortable,  assures  the  neo- 
phyte that  he  had  better  put  in 
his  ticket  at  once;  with  what 
after-results  may  be  easily  guessed. 
Sometimes  these  new  hands  are 
very  bumptious  about  their  own 
shooting  powers :  hearing  some 
scores  mentioned  as  '  faurly  good,' 
'  having  a  chance,'  they  assume  a 
look  of  contemptuous  pity,  assur- 
ing their  friends  that  they  never 
make  less  than  thirty  at  such  a 
range«  These  go  up  to  their  tar- 
gets with  the  greatest  possible 
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confidence  in  their  own  powers, 
rejecting  any  hints  with  acorn ; 
but  when  they  come  back  their 
tone  is  considerably  altered :  they 
find  that  shooting  at  Wimbledon> 
with  the  mirage,  cbnstant  shifts 
of  wind,  &c.f  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  shooting  at  their  home 
ranges,  and  after  two  or  three 
faikires  begin  to  think  that  per- 
haps studying  the  wind-gage,  baro- 
meter, light,  &c.,  is  not  such  utter 
bosh  after  idl. 

Here  are  two  men  of  a  type  not 
unknown,  who  attend  every  all- 
comers' meeting  in  England,  to 
the  horror  of  all  who  have  the 
management  of  them,  who  know 
their  tactics — ^the  old  ones — win, 
tie,  or  wrangle ;  they  are  thorough 
specimens  of  the  genus  '  pot-hun- 
ter/ and  though  they  cannot  carry 
on  their  plan  so  well  at  Wimble- 
don as  elsewhere,  yet  tiieir  tactics 
are  very  amusing.  The  two  will 
perhaps  sit  down  under  the  um- 
brella tent  with  a  look  of  eager- 
ness on  their  countenances;  one  of' 
them  slaps  his  knee,  exclaiming, 
^That's  ten  pounds  out  of  our 
pocket,'  clearly  alluding  to  some 
score  of  his  that  has  been  beaten. 
These  two  divide  their  plunder 
between  them,  and  their  dodges, 
now  that  coaching  is  forbidden, 
are  very  amusing;  they  always 
manage  to  shoot  together,  giving 
their  tickets  to  the  sergeant  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  weather  or  light 
is  rather  bad  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  shoot,  their  politeness  to  the 
rest  of  the  squad  is  wonderful ; 
they  are  in  '  no  hurry,' '  have  not 
to  shoot  again  for  some  time,' 
will  gladly  *  give  up  their  turn,' 
&c.  When  they  do  shoot,  their 
plans  to  show  each  other  the  ele- 
vation, allowance  for  wind,  &c., 
are  really  interesting,  and  the 
plan  for  bamboozling  the  register 
sergeant  is  quite  worthy  of  note. 
When  one  is  in  the  act  of  firing, 
the  other  begins  a  conversation 


with  the  sergeant,  asking  him  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  the  am- 
munition, &Cf  till  he  draws  the 
man's  attention  off  the  target; 
the  one  whose  turn  it  is  to  shoot 
then  fires,  and  if  he  hits  the  tar- 
get instantly  says  'Bull's-eye,'  and 
is  immediately  corroborated  by 
the  other ;  and  unless  a  bystander 
has  actually  spotted  the  dodge, 
the  bull's-eye  is  scored.  One  of 
this  *  pot-hunter*  species  at  an  all- 
comers' meeting  in  the  country, 
seeing  that  there  was  a  fine  calm 
time  for  shooting,  actually  had 
the  coolness  to  go  to  the  execu- 
tive officer  and  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  shoot  then,  out  of  his  proper 
time,  giving  as  his  excuse  that  he 
was  organist  of  some  church  in 
London,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
shoot  then  he  should  not  be  able 
to  get  away  that  night  in  time  to 
perform  on  Sunday;  however,  the 
officer  did  not  see  the  force  of  the 
argument,  and  mAde  him  shoot  at 
his  proper  time. 

Sitting  near  these  two,  and  ap- 
parently trying  to  get  into  conver- 
sation with  them,  is  one  who  may 
fairly  be  entitled  the  'bore  of 
Wimbledon.'  He  has  never  been 
known  to  shoot,  and  apparently 
comes  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  bore  people  with  his  questions. 
Directly  he  sees  you,  he  rushes  at 
you  open-mouthed,  *  How  d'ye  do, 
my  dear  fellow?  so  glad  to  see 
you ;  haven't  seen  you  for  ages  ! 
Made  any  good  shoots  ?  going  to- 
your  range  now,  are  you  T  Then 
I  will  walk  up  with  you.*  It  is 
useless  to  tell  him  that  your  tar- 
get is  number  one;  your  only^ 
chance  to  get  rid  of  him  is  if  he 
happens  to  meet  any  one  else  he 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with ;  then  he  rushes  off  to  in- 
flict himself  on  him :  he  cares  for 
no  rebuffs,  and  you  must  simply 
ttidure  him.  He  is  a  perfect 
plague  to  the  officers  and  sergeants- 
at  the  ranges,  as  every  now  and. 
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then,  taking  it  into  his  head  to  go 
to  a  lange,  he  rashes  up  to  the 
ropes  and  gets  over  (the  police- 
man in  charge  thinking  by  his 
hurry  that  he  is  a  competitor  who 
is  after  his  time) ;  goes  up  to  the 
sergeant, '  Any  good  scores  to-day, 
sei^geantl  Ah,  good  score  that,' 
pointing  to  one  on  the  register, 
'if  ifc  was  not  for  that  outer;' 
bothering  him  so  that  he  has  to 
inquire  of  the  man  shooting 
what  his  last  shot  was.  The 
officer  in  charge  comes  up,  and 
politely  asks  him  to  go  outside 
the  ropes,  as  he  is  not  shooting. 
Our  friend  instantly  says,  '  O,  cer- 
tainly, certainly ;  heard  there  were 
some  good  scores,  thought  I  should 
just  like  to  see  them.  -Lovely 
day  for  shooting;  used  to  shoot 
myself  once,  when  I  was  at  Hythe.' 
Here  the  officer  can  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  Walks  ofif,  giving  a 
hint  to  the  policeman  to  get  the 
gentleman  to  leave ;  in  which  he 
IB  at  length  successfuL  Another 
amusingcharacteris  the  tall  old  man 
with  a  small-bore  rifle  going  down 
to  shoot  for  some  long-range  prize. 
He  is  a  very  &ir  shot;  but  to  make 
him  perfectly  happy  you  must  ask 
him  to  tell  you.l^e  elevation  and 
allowance  for  wind  required ;  he 
will  invariably  make  a  point  of 
telling  you  wrong,  and  will  then 
chuckle  to  himself  for  quite  half 
an  hour  at  the  idea  of  how  he  has 
done  you ;.  kindly-disposed  people 
always  ask  him  these  questions 
if  he  looks  dull,  to  cheer  him  up 
a  bit.     The  effect  is  miracalous. 

There  goes,  with  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  slowly  sauntering  down 
the  range,  a  man  who,  when  coach- 
ing was  allowed  at  Wimbledon, 
was  the  very  best  coach  on  the 
ground,  and  always  ready  to  give 
his  help  to  any  one  who  knew 
hiuL  The  men  of  his  county 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a 
perfect  right  to  his  services,  whe«- 
ther  ho  wanted  to  shoot  himself 


or  not.  His  judgment  of  wind 
and  elevation  was  wonderful,  and 
the  keenness  of  his  sight  almost 
miraculous ;  in  the  old  disc-mark- 
ing days  we  have  often  seen  him* 
spot  down  the  place  of  the  shot  on 
his  diagram  before  it  was  actually 
marked  on  the  target,  and  if  in 
any  case  there  was  a  difference  of 
positiou  between  the  shot  marked 
on  his  diagram  and  the  place  given 
by  the  marker  at  the  target,  the 
mistake  was  nearly  invariably 
made  at  the  target  itself,  as  was 
proved  in  several  cases.  Curiously 
enough  he  is  by  no  means  a  first- 
class  shot  himself,  being  apt  in 
individual  shooting  to  spoil  an 
otherwise  good  score  by  a  careless- 
outer — at  least  so  his  friends  say. 
In  team-shooting  he  is  excellent, 
always  to  be  depended  upon  for  a. 
good  score. 

Let  us  now  go  down  to  the 
long-range  butts;  here  you  see 
the  very  quintessence  of  scientific 
rifle-shooting.  Look  at  the  rifles 
with  every  imaginable  kind  of 
sight  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
can  devise,  to  suit  all  weathers 
and  all  eyes;  on  most  of  these 
rifles  too  there  is  a  small  spirit- 
level,  so  that  the  rifleman  may  be 
able  to  see  that  his  sights  are 
exactly  upright  and  have  no  in- 
clination. Look  at  this  squad  of 
men  practising  for  the  Elcho 
Shield  competition,  confessedly 
the  best  shots  in  the  United  King- 
dom. K  you  have  any  doubt  that 
first-class  rifle-shooting  requires* 
brains  and  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive  faculties,, 
one  glance  at  this  party  will  dis- 
pel any  such  doubts.  See  how,, 
before  they  begin  to  shoot,  they 
study  their  registers,  seeing  what 
was  the  elevation  and  allowance 
required  on  any  day  like  the  one 
on  which  they  are  now  shooting ;. 
how  they  compare  the  state  of  the 
barometer  and  hygrometer;  and 
when  .they  have  done  this  how 
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csurefully  they  scan  .the  different 
Hags  to  aleewhat  cuirents  of  air 
there  may  be,  and  the  sky  to  judge 
what  the  effect  of  the  light  or 
•clouds  may  be ;  then  the  accurate 
way  they  adjust  their  sights,  the 
careful  look  at  them  after  they 
have  lain  down  on  the  butt  to 
shoot,  and  the  steady  aim  and 
still,  if  possible,  steadier  pressure 
of  the  trigger,  until  the  rifle  is 
discharged;  tiie  result  being  at 
least  twice  out  of  three  times  a 
bull's-eye.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
shooting,  Colonel  Bertram,  in  the 
competition  for  the  Elcho  Shield 
in  1876,  out  of  his  45  shots  at 
300,  900,  and  1000  yards  made 
27  bull's^yes*  But  here,  sitting 
down  talking  to  the  officer  of  the 
range,  is  a  great  Wimbledon  cele- 
brity, thegidlant  old  North«country 
Colonel,  who  has  attended  every 
meeting  since  it  began ;  he  looks, 
as  he  says  he  is,  the  happiest  man 

here,     *01d  ,*  as  he  says, 

does  not  bother  himself  about 
shooting,  but  comes  up  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  does  it.  He  brings 
with  him  a  strong .  contingent  of 
stalwart '  lads,'  as  he  calls  them, 
and  these  same  'lads'  seem  to 
reciprocate  most  fully  their  Col- 
onel's attachment.  It  strikes  one 
that  anybody  who  spoke  ill  of  him 
before  them  would  have  but  a  bad 
time  of  it.  To  see  the  Colonel's 
reception  the  first  day  he  appears 
makes  one  think  that  his  right 
arm  must  ache  pretty  considerably 
before  he  retires  to  rest  at  night, 
so  many  and  so  hearty  are  the 
shakes  of  the  hand  that  he  re- 
ceives. 

At  the  carton  targets,  too,  you 
see  some  very  good  shooting ;  but 
as  a  rule  here,  particularly  at  the 
200  yards  carton,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ^  chaff'  going  on ;  you  see 
none  of  the  serious,  steady,  scientific 
work  that  was  going  on  at  the 
long  ranges.  Somey  but  these  are 
the  exceptions,  are  evidently  going 


in  for  the  *  most  central  carton ;' 
but. by  far  the  greatest  number 
apparently  think  it  a  pleasant  way 
of  spending  an  hour  or  so,  and  are 
highly  pleased  at  getting  hi.  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  meetin^closes, 
having  usually  spent  between  lOZ. 
and  20Z.  to  get  it.  You  see  the 
same  faces  here  year  after  year, — 
big  jolly  fellows  most  of  them^ 
who  come  to  eigoy  themselves,  and 
would  think  it  an  awftd  grind  to 
be  put  down  to  shoot  a  big  serious 
match  at  the  long  ranges.  The 
running-deer  range  must,  we 
suppose,  be  considered  the  most 
aristocratic  one  on  the  ground. 
Here  you  always  find  multitudes 
of  ladies  watching  the  shooting; 
but  the  actual  shooting  appears  to 
be  almost  monopolised  by  two  or 
three  young  men,  who  are  rather 
iuclined  to  give  themselves  airs  if 
an  outsider,  as  they  consider,  pre- 
sumes to  shoot;  however,  they 
are  a  little  better  than  they  were, 
having  received  one  or  two  rather 
hearty  snubs.  We  once  saw  them 
taken  in  in  the  most  delightful  way. 
As  one  of  them  was  shooting,  a 
very  respectable-looking  middle- 
aged  man^  evidently  dressed  in  his 
best,  came  down  to  the  range  and 
watched  the  shooting  with  great 
interest;  at  length,  as  the  shooter 
was  doing  veiy  badly,  he  said 
quietly,.  *  Aim  more /o^rutf,  sir.' 

^Halloa,'  says  the  performer, 
*  can  you  shoot  ?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  itf 

The  man  civilly  said  he  thought 
he  did. 

*Well,  then,'  says  the  other, 
<  I  will  stand  you  a  gun  and  these 
five  tickets,  so  that  you  may  try 
your  hand.'  Then  rushing  off  to 
the  other  end  of  the  butt,  says  to 
his  friend,  'Such  a  lark,  Har- 
ris; I've  got  an  old  fellow  who 
thinks  he  can  shoot,  and  stood  him 
tickets  and  a  gun«  Come  and  see 
theoldfogey — lookalikea  butcher ; 
daresay  he  has  won  half  a  pig  at 
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Christmas  at  Hendon.'  So  down 
both  of  them  came  to  see  the  man 
perfonn,  and  took  pains  to  tell  all 
their  lady-friends  of  the  fan. 

The  man  took  his  place,  and  the 
deer  was  started;  he  fired  rapidly, 
before  the  deer  had  got  half  way 
across,  and  hit  it  in  the  head. 

Says  Harris,  *  What  a  fluke ! 
I  tell  you  what,  old  chap.  Til  give 
you  lOs.  every  time  you  make 
a  bull's-eye,  iJf  you'll  give  me 
half-a-crown  when  you  hit  the 
haunch.' 

The  man  said  he  did  not  mind 
doing  it,  and  a  bystander,  who 
had  noticed  the  shot  and  had  seen 
that  he  had  aimed  at  the  head, 
quietly  pointed  out  the  part  to  be 
hit  to  score  a  bull's-eye.  The 
long  and  short  of  it  was  that  out 
of  his  four  shots  two  were  bull's- 
eyes  and  the  other  two  close  up. 
^e  man  rose  and  pocketed  his  11, 
and  civilly  thanked  the  two  young 
men,  who  looked  thoroughly  sold 
and  were  awfully  put  out  at  hav- 
ing been  so  taken  in,  and  so  pub- 
licly too. 

Just  as  the  man  was  leaving 
the  range,  a  hearty-looking  old 
gentleman  called  out, '  Why,  you 
here,  James !' 

The  man  said, '  Yes,  my  lord ; 
knew  you  had  come  down  here, 
and  wanted  to  see  you  about  the 
game,  and  then  thought  Fd  like  a 
look  at  this  here.'  Andhe  then  told 
his  master  the  story,  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman's great  amusement,  who 
then  went  on  to  the  range  and 
told  the  officer  there,  to  his  great 
amusement  also,  and  the  two 
young  men,  to  their  great  disgust, 


that  the  supposed  'butcher'  out 
for  a  holiday  was  his  head-keeper 
and  one  of  the  best  shots  at  deer 
in  the  kingdom.  The  two  fellows' 
faces  were  a  sight,  and  they  have 
been  uncommonly  shy  of  chaffing 
or  baiting  any  stranger  at  the 
range  ever  since. 

Let  us  now  go  back  towards 
the  clock-tower.  Theregoesa  small- 
bore man,  studying  intently  what 
at  first  looks  like  a  betting-book — 
but,  thank  goodness,  it  is  not  that, 
but  merely  his  shooting  register — 
followed  by  a  small  boy  carrying 
his  rifle,  glasses,  box,  and  sCll  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  things 
that  appear  to  be  the  necessaries 
of  a  small-bore  shot  Here  rushes 
the  unfortunate  captain  of  some 
team  or  other,  looking  everywhere 
'  for  that  wretched  feUo w  Johnson, 
who  always  will  get  out  of  the 
way — ^lunches  when  no  Christian 
ever  does — got  up  all  the  team 
but  him — will  never  have  him 
again — ^he  is  always  doing  it.' 
Next  go  a  party  up  to  the  further 
ranges  for  the  Alexandra,  each 
man  not  exactly  wishing  that  his 
friend  might  lose,  but  perhaps  hop- 
ing that  his  own  score  may  be  just 
one  point  the  best.  And  here  go 
a  noisy  laughing  party  off  to  the 
200  carton,  full  of  'chaff'  and 
evidently  only  caring  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  and  not  bothering 
themselves  about  grand  and  scien- 
tific shooting.  In  short,  the  groups 
and  faces  you  see  everywhere  are 
most  amusing,  and  it  is  well  worth 
any  one's  while  to  come  down  to 
Wimbledon  merely  to  study  phy- 
siognomy. 
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Unappalled  by  the  alarming  ac- 
eounts  of  exorbitant  prices  which 
enlivened  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
we  decided  on  seeing  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1878  before  the 
freshness  had  worn  off  the  show, 
or  the  perfume  of  the  limes  had 
departed  from  umbrageous  Paris. 
We  are  a  small  family-party,  con- 
sisting of  paterfamilias,  materfa- 
milias,  and  our  eldest  daughter, 
who  has  never  seen  Paris,  and 
who  bums  with  impatience  to  be- 
hold that  illustrious  city. 

In  the  all-important  matter  of 
lodgings  we  have  been  fortunate. 
A  friend  who  has  been  staying  in 
Paris  on  her  way  to  Germany  has 
been  kind  enough  to  secure  us 
apartments  in  an  old-fashioned 
£unily  and  clerical  —  intensely 
clerical — hotel  in  the  good  old 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  the 
long  narrow  old  streets  present 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  grave 
dulness  and  dignity  of  the  past 
with  the  commerce  and  bustle  of 
the  present.  Here  a  stately  hotel, 
erUre  cour  et  jardin,  green  trees 
growing  in  the  stone-paved  quad- 
rangle, ivy-mantled  walls,  curtain- 
ed windows  shutting  out  the  world; 
there  the  busy  Httle  wine-shop, 
with  its  shining  counter  and  neat 
array  of  many-coloured  bottles;  the 
appetisingdisplay  of  the  eharcutier, 
strong  in  unknown  combinations 
of  pork  and  inexplicable  sausages; 
the  grocer^  baker,  and  candlestick 
maker. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  up  our 
abode  in  the  fashionable  quarter, 
at  hotels  where  English  was  as 
familiar  a  language  as  French,  and 


where  half  the  faces  one  met  were 
the  well-known  faces  of  Regent- 
street  and  Brighton.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  feel  ourselves  verily 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  We  have 
been  warned  that  our  hotel  is  un 
peu  trap  Fran^ais  ;  but  even  this 
does  not  appal  us,  as  we  have 
grown  familiar  with  French  hotels 
in  the  provinces,  and  have  learnt 
to  endure  their  inconveniences. 
The  rooms  taken  for  us  are  not 
large,  and  they  are  nearer  the  stars 
than  we  could  have  wished ;  but 
at  such  a  time  que  voulez-vousf 
Every  hotel  in  Paris  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  we  are  informed 
by  our  landlady  that  all  the  hotels 
de  cots  are  charging  extravagantly. 
The  rooms  are  neat  and  clean, 
comfortably  furnished,  light,  and 
airy.  There  is  a  charming  coffee- 
room,  looking  into  a  quadrangular 
garden  in  the  good  old  style  of 
the  Faubourg ;  a  solemn  old  par- 
loir^  where  one  can  write  letters — 
or  could  if  there  were  any  ink 
worth  speaking  of,  which  there 
never  is — and  where  the  stately 
solitude  is  enlivened  by  a  young 
lady  in  an  adjacent  apartment 
practising  elementary  classical  mu- 
sic with  a  heavy  finger.  There  is 
a  courtyard  with  a  convenient 
bench  in  it,  where  the  gently-fall- 
ing blacks  remind  us  of  home. 
There  are  cures  and  dbhes  passing 
and  repassing — ^black,  smooth,  and 
courteous — on  the  staircase ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  are  a 
good  cellar  and  an  excellent 
cuisine. 

It  is  just  eleven  years  since 
paterfiunUias  and  I  have  visited 
Paris,  and  we   perambulate  its 
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streets  to-day  in  the  spirit  of  Bip 
Van  Winkle,  awed  and  amazed 
at  the  startling  changes  we  be- 
hold. Ahy  what  changes !  The 
bright  streets  have  lost  their  old 
gaiety.  The  brilliant  unifonns.  the 
rattle  of  the  drums,  the  pioneers 
in  their  leathern  aprons,  the 
Emperor's  carriage  with  its  mount- 
ed escort  dashing  along  the  Rue 
de  Biyoli,  the  ctJm  beauty  of  the 
£mpre6s's  perfect  face,  with  its 
winning  smile  for  all  the  world, 
the  tall  trees  that  shaded  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  the  good 
old  palace  itself, — all  gone.  Is  it 
I  that  have  grown  old,  or  has 
there  verily  yanished  from  these 
familiar  streets  somewhat  of  their 
old  charm) 

Our  first  visit  is  to  Notre  Dame. 
Why,  what  is  this?  What  has 
become  of  the  eitS,  the  unsavoury 
old  citiy  with  its  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row streets,  its  busy  population? 
All  gone.  We  left  the  grand 
old  cathedral  encompassed  and 
hemmed  in  by  shabby  old  houses; 
so  close  beset  that  one  had  to  rick 
one's  neck  in  order  to  get  a  view 
of  that  gorgeous/opacZa.  We  find 
it  to-day  standing  boldly  out  upon 
an  open  place,  completely  restored, 
perfect  in  its  incomparable  beauty. 

Surely  of  all  the  cathedrals  we 
have  seen  this  is  the  richest  and 
loveliest.  Not  the  grandest,  per- 
haps. One  is  not  impressed  by 
a  sense  of  magnitude;  it  is  the 
grace,  the  exqidsite  harmony  of 
tte  edifice  that  charms  one — ^the 
infinite  richness  and  variety  of 
detail,  the  noble  altitude  of  that 
vaulted  roo^  the  beauty  of  those 
lofty  galleries.  And  has  not  this 
fime  been  peopled  by  a  great 
poet?  One  almost  fancies  one 
sees  Esmeralda's  white  drapery 
gliding  along  one  of  those  galleries, 
vanishing  through  yon  narrow 
doorway.  There,  amidst  all  those 
emblems  of  sanctity  in  this  glori- 
ous temple  of  the  Hving  Grod,  the 


wicked  fated  priest  nursed  his  un- 
holy passion,  for  which  he  was  to 
meet  his  hideous  doom  yonder, 
from  the  outward  gallery  we  know 
80  welL  The  clever  little  guide, 
"^ho  leads  us  through  the  sacristy 
and  round  the  chancel,  has  not  a 
word  to  say  about  Victor  Hugo'^ 
marvellous  romance ;  but  he  says 
a  great  deal  about  the  Commune — 
how  they  turned  the  stately  church 
into  a  market,  and  used  the  painted 
windows  for  targets,  and  chopped 
off  the  figures  in  the  series  of  bau- 
reliefs,  representing  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  decorate  the  choir. 
We  see  a  still  more  awful  witness 
of  the  horrors  of  revolution  in 
the  sacristy,  where  the  lively 
little  man  shows  us  the  pierced 
and  blood-stained  robes  of  three 
murdered  archbishops,  two  of  them 
slain  by  the  mob. 

In  the  cathedral  all  has  been 
restored.  No  trace  of  Communistic 
destruction  remains;  but  there 
is  a  deep  hatred  of  the  Commune 
in  the  h^art  of  our  guide,  who 
can  find  no  words  bitter  enough 
to  express  his  anger  or  his  scorn. 

From  the  cathedral  we  drive 
to  the  Grand  Op^ra  by  a  magni- 
ficent new  street,  the  Avenue  de 
rOp^ra,  where  the  builders  are 
still  at  work,  and  where  there  are 
a  great  many  shops  still  to  be  let. 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be 
one  of  the  grandest  streets,  for  its 
length,  in  Paris,  and  must  be  al- 
ways fiill  of  traffic,  as  it  cuts 
diagonally  from  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais  to  the  BoulevaYd  dee  Capu- 
cines.  On  the  Boulevards  there 
is  little  changed,  save  that  the 
trees  are  taller,  and  there  ia  a 
general  leafiness  which  somewhat 
obscures  the  brightness  of  the 
scene;  and  the  cafes  look  to  us 
less  crowded  than  of  old.  There 
are  not  so  many  people  sitting  out 
on  the  pavement,  and  the  gommeux 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

We  walk  as  &r  asthe  Porte  Si 
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Denis,  starting  with  the  heroic 
determination  of  doing  the  whole 
of  the  Boulevards ;  bat  we  arrive 
at  St.  Denis  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  there  resolve  upon  trying 
that  unknown  institution,  thb 
Parisian  omnibus.  Our  advice  to 
travellers  with  the  same  idea  is 
to  abandon  it  at  once  and  for 
ever.  The  Parisian  omnibus,  un- 
less you  repair  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  its  starting-point,  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

We  took  our  tickets  at  a  little 
office  by  the  gate  of  St.  Denis, 
admiring  the  order  with  which 
such  things  are  managed  inFrance, 
and  thinking  how  poor  a  thing 
our  own  omnibus  system  is  in 
comparison.  In  the  innocence  of 
our  hearts  we  offered  to  pay  for 
these  tickets,  little  dreaming  how 
impotent  their  power  to  procure 
us  seats  in  any  vehicle  on  that 
side  of  midnight.  Anon  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  seeth- 
ing crowd,  all  holding  tickets,  all 
looking  wildly  towa^s  the  ap- 
proaching 'bus,  as  drowning  sailors 
to  a  lifeboat. 

On  the  front  of  the  omnibus 
appeared  the  mystic  word  Complet. 
This  was  not  encouraging. 

The  omnibus  drew  up,  the 
seething  crowd  rushed  to  the  door. 
*  Forty-nine,  fifty,'  called  the  con- 
ductor. Two  eager  travellers, 
brandishing  their  tickets,  strug- 
gled through  the  crowd  and  clam- 
bered into  the  vehicle.  The  con- 
ductor rang  a  bell,  and  omnibus 
number  one  drove  off  in  triumph. 

"We  looked  at  our  numbers — 
sixty-one,  sixty-two,  sixty-three. 
Ten  more  of  that  eager  throng 
must  be  seated  before  we  could 
find  refuge  from  the  stony  streets. 
We  looked  yearningly  at  the  pass- 
ing cabs:  all  were  fiilL  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait. 

We  did  wait,  patiently,  heroic- 
ally. ]^ever  was  paterfamilias 
more  lamblike  in  his  demeanour. 


Was  it  because  he  laboured  under 
the  painful  conviction  that  if  he 
swore  no  one  would  understand 
him — it  would  be  wasted  thunder) 
Omnibus  after  omnibus  drove  up, 
stopped  its  appointed  moments, 
and  departed.  Most  of  them  bore 
the  fal^  word  CompleL  JS'ow  and 
then  the  conductor  bawled, '  One 
place,  one  place  only,'  and  the 
elect  one  in  that  long-suffering 
herd — a  kind  of  open-air  edition 
of  the  Black-hole  at  Calcutta — 
writhed  and  wriggled  himself  free 
of  the  crowd,  and  scrambled  to  a 
seat.  This  was  repeated  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  still  we  saw 
no  hope  of  rescue.  The  cry  was 
still '  One  place,  one  place  only,' 
and  what  was  the  use  of  one  place 
among  three  people  1  So  we  po- 
litely returned  our  tickets  to  the 
little  clerk  in  the  office,  and 
plodded  bravely  down  the  Boule- 
vard in  quest  of  a  cab. 

Now,  unhappily,  the  cabs  of 
Paris  are  not  what  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire,  llien  a 
voiture  a  qucUre  places  was  the 
rule;  now  it  is  the  exception.  The 
vehicle  most  frequently  to  be  met 
with  is  a  small  victoria,  and  happy 
the  chance  when  it  is  provided 
with  a  cricket-seat,  just  adequate 
for  the  support  of  a  light  weight, 
and  prone  to  give  way  under  the 
lightest.  A  party  of  three  are 
therefore  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  charioteer 
looks  at  them,  shakes  his  head, 
and  pursues  his  course.  Some- 
times a  used-up  brougham  is  to  be 
had,  and  then  it  is  even  betting 
that  there  is  a  third  seat;  but,  0, 
what  squeezy  little  vehicles  those 
broughams  ard  for  three  occupants! 
and  how  more  than  likely  that 
the  harness  will  have  to  be  re- 
paired with  a  bit  of  whip-cord 
before  we  get  to  the  end  of  our 
journey! 

We  are  bent  on  seeing  all  the 
newest  features  of  Parisian  life;  so 
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when  we  do  get  our  fly  we  drive 
straight,  not  to  the  Caf6  Anglais 
or  the  Maison  Dor6e,  but  to  the 
Bouillon  Duval,  on  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  bent  on  trying 
the  cheap  dinner  which  we  have 
heard  so  highly  lauded  by  travel- 
lers. We  go  early,  to  escape  the 
crowd,  and  secure  a  table  in  a 
window  overlooking  the  Boule- 
vard and  another  seething  throng 
surrounding  another  omnibus. 
We  dine,  and  dine  well,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  our 
dinner  is  of  the  cheapest — about 
five  firancs  a  head,  two  bottles  of 
old  Macon  included.  But  when  it 
is  all  over,  and  we  have  had  every 
dish  jotted  down  on  our  card,  and 
have  been  waited  upon  in  rather  a 
scrambling  manner  by  the  fair 
attendant  in  black  gown,  smart 
white  cap,  and  muslm  apron,  and 
have  eaten  our  dinner  without  a 
table-cloth,  and  have  had  the 
fourth  place  at  our  table  taken  by 
a  stranger,  and  have  pushed  our 
way  through  the  crowd  of  diners 
that  have  filled  the  rooms  while 
we  have  been  dining,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Duval's  is  in 
some  wise  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
We  find,  after  a  fortnight's  ex- 
perience in  Paris,  that  we  can  dine 
as  cheaply,  and  much  more  com- 
fortably, elsewhere.  There  is  the 
Maison  Tout,  opposite  the  Made- 
leine, where  a  capital  dinner  may 
be  got  at  a  very  moderate  price; 
the  Cafe  Corazza  in  the  Palais 
Boyal ;  the  Restaurant  Laperouse 
on  the  Quai  des  Grands  Augus- 
tins.  If  people  want  to  dine  gor- 
geously at  famous  restaurants  they 
must  pay  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  epicurism ;  but  if  the  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition  eat  to  live,  in- 
stead of  living  to  eat,  they  may 
fare  excellently  at  any  of  the  three 
places  I  have  mentioned.  But  I 
would  certainly  recommend  them, 
if  their  time  ib  valuable,  and  their 
tempers  are  not  altogether  sera- 


phic, to  avoid  the  Bouillon  Duval. 
The  great  caterer  no  doubt  pro- 
vides honestly  and  admirably  for 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  want 
to  dine  cheaply,  and  who  do  not 
mind  crowd,  and  scramble,  and  a 
deafening  din  of  knives  and  forks 
clinking  against  plates  and  dishes ; 
but  for  the  English  traveller,  ac- 
customed to  dine  in  tranquillity, 
the  Bouillon  is  not  all-sufficient. 

We  rise  early  on  our  second 
morning  in  Paris,  breakfast  very 
comfortably  in  the  pretty  coffee- 
room  at  our  hotel,  and  start  for 
the  Exhibition  directly  after 
breakfast.  We  drive  past  the 
Invalides,  where  the  dome,  which 
•was  gilded  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  Empire,  is  shining  in  the 
morning  sun.  We  take  our  tickets 
at  a  little  wine-shop  opposite  the 
entrance  on  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Motte  Piquet.  No  money  is  taken 
at  the  doors  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  by  this  wise  rule  much  loss 
of  time  and  vexation  of  spirit  is 
avoided.  Cabmen  have  to  be 
paid  before  approaching  the  en- 
trance. The  traffic  is  blocked  by 
no  disputations  between  driver 
and  passenger. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  great 
show  on  that  pleasant  morning  in 
May  was  that  things  were  still 
very  far  off  a  finish.  We  entered 
upon  a  chaos  of  gardening,  build- 
ing, watering,  rolling,  digging,  and 
delving,  which  one  hardly  expects 
to  find  in  an  Exhibition  which  has 
been  opened  with  spouting  of 
fountains,  firing  of  guns,  and  all 
possible  flourish  nearly  three 
weeks  ago.  We  had  come  in  at 
the  back  door  as  it  were,  and 
matters  at  this  end  of  the  build- 
ing were  wofully  in  arrear.  We 
tramped  through  mud  and  mire ; 
praised  the  fruit-trees  growing  on 
trellises  of  every  shape  and  design; 
glanced  at  Duval's  Swiss  pavilion, 
crowded  with breakf asters ;  pushed 
our  way  into  a  shed  where  there 
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was  a  fine  display  of  French  delf 
and  pottery  of  the  cheap  and 
showy  kind,  some  of  it  very  pretty 
and  artistic ;  and  then  entered  the 
main  building  by  the  Galerie  du 
Tiavail,  where  every  variety  of 
small  manufactures  was  being 
carried  on,  from  diamond  cutting 
and  polishing  to  the  making  of 
feather  flowers,  and  gilt- wire  bas- 
kets at  twenty  sous  apiece.  Our 
first  day  was  to  be  given  to  art. 
Only  on  rare  occasions  is  such  a 
feast  provided  for  the  lover  of  pic- 
tures and  sculpture.  Xever  per- 
haps was  there  so  fine  a  collection 
of  statuary  gathered  under  one 
roof.  The  half-dozen  statues 
which  took  the  town  by  storm  in^ 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  would  be* 
lost  amidst  the  sculpture  contri- 
buted by  Italy  alone — sculpture 
far  surpassing  in  beauty,  variety, 
freedom,  and  chic  anything  fa- 
miliar to  untravelled  Englishmen. 
Here  are  no  uninteresting  busts  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  shoul- 
^iers  neatly  draped  for  the  hair- 
dresser or  the  Turkish  bath,  but 
pictures  in  marble  or  in  clay, 
«very  group,  and  even  every  single 
figure,  telling  its  story.  Did  El- 
more ever  paint  a  sweeter  picture 
than  that  '  Faust  and  Marguerite'  ? 
Did  Sant  ever  surpass  the  coquet- 
tish beauty  of  those  dainty  Httle 
girls  in  marble  %  Did  Murillo  or 
John  Philip  ever  produce  a  more 
powerful  pair  of  Spanish  gamins 
than  those  *  London  Newsboys ' — 
two  young  ruffians  struggling  with 
each  other  for  preeminence]  Every 
limb  is  full  of  life  and  movement. 
Then  there  is  that  humorous 
group  of  the  old  grandmother 
waslung  her  grandson,  a  dirty 
little  scoundrel  who  evidently  de- 
tests soapsuds.  Before  this  group 
the  French  peasants  and  their 
wives  stop  in  delighted  amaze- 
ment. That  dirty  boy  amuses  them 
intensely.  They  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  just  such  a  ras- 


cal. The 'Diver* — a  young  lady  in 
very  limited  bathing-CQstume,with 
her  arms  extended  for  a  header— 
is  abo  popular;  but  though 
this  figure  is  natural  and  clever  it 
would  hardly  be  beautiful  in  draw- 
ing-room or  gallery.  The  extended 
arms  make  a  direct  line,  which  is 
too  suggestive  of  the  semaphore. 

The  exhibition  of  Beaux  Arts 
occupies  the  central  galleries 
throughout  the  building.  The 
plan  is  simplicity  itself.  Ton 
travel  from  room  to  room,  always 
keeping  straight  forward,  be- 
ginning with  Austria  and  ending 
with  England,  which  latter 
country,  in  the  matter  of  painting, 
may,  I  think,  be  fairly  said  to 
bear  the  palm.  There  are  fine 
pictures  in  each  national  coUeo; 
tion,  very  fine  pictures  even  in 
the  smallest,  as  witness  the  noble 
life-sized  picture  of  *  Milton  dic- 
tating Paradise  Lost  to  his  Daugh- 
ters' in  the  Danish  Gallery,  and 
the  exquisite  *  Prometheus  and  Sea- 
nymphs'  in  the  Swiss  collection. 
There  is  wondrous  power  of  draw- 
ing and  exquisite  detail  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides.  In  the  quiet  pathos  and 
variety  of  domestic  life  the  painters 
of  the  Netherlands  surpass  the 
English  school ;  in  portraiture  the 
French  leave  us  far  behind ;  but 
coming  into  the  English  gallery^ 
after  making  a  tour  through  the 
pictures  of  the  modem  world,  we 
see  a  richness  and  warmth  of 
colour,  a  solidity  and  vigour,  which 
go  beyond  bH  we  have  seen  of  the 
continental  school.  The  French 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  are  for 
the  most  part  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  English  pictures. 
Except  from  one  old  gentleman 
I  hardly  heard  a  dissentient  voice, 
and  he  was  certainly  decided  in  his 
opinions.  *  Je  les  trouve  tons 
afireux,*  he  said,  after  having 
marched  with  uplifted  nose  past 
the  masterpieces  of  Frith,  Millais, 
and  Poynter ;  '  Tun  est  aussi  bien 
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qae  I'aufcre.'  Pleasant  in  a  strange 
land  to  hear  the  standard  English- 
man's warm  appreciation  of  native 
art.  *Haw,'  exclaims  a  well- 
dressed  lounger,  'here's  what's-his- 
name— Fritti's  ''  Derby  Day.'" 

The '  Derby  Day*  and  the '  Rail- 
way Station' are  a  source  of  unfail- 
ing delight  to  the  French  visitors, 
though  to  my  mind  a  finer  picture 
than  either  is  the  '  Last  Sunday 
in  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Second,' 
a  noble  historical  work,  which 
shows  how  high  a  place  Mr.  Frith 
might  have  taken  in  this  school 
of  art,  had  he  not  elected  to  be 
the  painter  and  satirist  of  modern 
manners.  Millais's  landscapes  are 
w;armly  admired.  Alma  Tadema's 
pictures  delight  the  connoisseurs  ; 
perhaps  most  of  all  that  lovely 
nttle  bit  of  colour, '  The  Eoman 
Garden,'  a  gem  of  rare  beauty, 
hung  in  a  comer  where  it  might 
almost  be  overlooked  among  IVIr. 
Tadema's  more  important  works. 
Elmore's  two  striking  pictures, 
*  Lenore'  and  *  Mary  Stuart  at 
Jedburgh,'  look  as  fresh  and  rich 
in  colour  as  when  they  were  first 
exhibited,  and  are  both  full  of 
interest.  There  is  a  *  Medea'  by 
Sandys,  a  face  of  remarkable 
power,  which  in  modelling  and 
finish  is  as  fine  as  anything  done 
by  Greuze.  It  would  take  a 
month  to  see  this  wondrous  as- 
semblage of  all  that  is  best  in 
European  art,  as  it  should  be  seen. 
In  the  French  school  we  miss 
those  pictures  which  made  the 
glory  of  the  show  in  1867. 
Meissonier  is  but  poorly  repre- 
sented. Grerdme  sends  only  his 
smaller  works,  but  those  are  ex- 
quisite. From  the  English  gal- 
lery we  cross  the  Pavilion  du 
Prmce  de  Galles,  where  there  is  a 
crowd  looking  at  the  Prince's 
Indian  presents,  and  so  out  to  the 
gardens,  where  the  grass  that 
began  to  grow  the  week  before 
last  is  being  cut  and  rolled,  and 


new  plots  of  ground  are  being 
coated  with  rich  black  earth  to 
grow  more  grass.  Everywhere 
they  are  potting  out  flowers;  every- 
where the  nozzles  of  the  garden  -hose 
are  spirting  forth  their  refreshing 
rain;  manure  is  being  dug  in, 
standard  roses  are  being  tied  up, 
all  the  operations  of  horticulture 
are  going  on  simultaneously ;  and 
even  now  the  grounds  are  full  of 
flowers,  the  roses  are  blooming 
luxuriantly,  the  ferns  are  uncurl- 
ing amidst  artificial  rock-work 
refreshed  by  gentle  streams. 

We  ask  a  good-natured  looking 
gendarme — I  beg  his  pardon,  I 
belief  e  he  is  not  called  by  that 
name  nowadays — to  direct  us  to  a 
cafe  where  we  shall  not  be  too 
desperately  *  flayed.'  He  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  tells  us  that  flaying 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that 
one  cafe  is  a  little  dearer  than 
another.  The  cafS  proprietors 
have  it  all  their  own  way  just  now. 
Exhausted  nature  must  be  restored 
at  any  price.  We  refresh  our- 
selves moderately,  and  pay  im- 
moderately, and  pass  on,  leaving 
more  than  one  native  squabbling 
with  the  waiters,  and  protesting 
against  the  charges. 

Here  is  the  Pavilion  des  For^ts, 
a  very  perfect  collection  of  all 
implements  and  products  peculiar 
to  forest  life.  There  are  the 
skins  of  all  the  animals,  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  insects,  the 
weapons,  tools,  clothes,  sabots, 
iron-work,  everything.  There  are 
interesting  models,  most  especially 
a  series  which  shows  how  the 
French  Grovernment  has  lately 
employed  much  labour  and  capi- 
tal in  planting  pine-woods  on  the 
sandy  wastes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde.  This  improvement,  we 
hear  outside  the  Exhibition,  has 
not  been  altogether  pleasing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
though  it  gives  them  work.  The 
land,  such  as  it  was,  had  hitherto 
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l)een  Tisurped  by  the  peasantiy  as 
commoBage.  The  scanty  herbage 
fed  their  flocks,  and  though  they 
have  no  proprietorial  right  to  the 
soil  they  resent  its  loss.  The 
march  of  improvement  is  a  Jug- 
gernaut's car  that  must  always 
crush  some  small  interests. 

And  now  we  mount  a  gentle 
ascent,  between  odorous  beds  of 
purple  stocks,  which  fill  the  air 
with  perfume,  and  approach  the 
temple  of  the  Trocadero,  with  its 
tall  twin  towers,  visible  from  all 
the  outskirts  of  Paris.  This  semi- 
circular temple,  still  unfinished  as 
to  its  interior,  affords  a  delight- 
ful walk  in  an  open  coloniade, 
whence  one  can  contemplate  the 
city  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  galleries  are  dedicated  to 
what  is  here  called  Eetrospective 
Arty  and  will  afford  a  permanent 
museum  of  antiquities.  Here  en- 
trance is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  tells 
that  the  business  of  unboxing,  as 
I  heard  an  American  visitor  call 
it,  is  going  on  rapidly.  But  we 
are  wofully  weary  by  the  time  we 
reach  the  Trocad^ro ;  and  what  a 
relief  it  is  to  get  into  a  fly,  and 
drive  through  the  bright  leafy 
Champs  Elys6es  to  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  thence  to  the 
Caf6  Vachette  on  the  Boulevard 
Poissonni^re;  to  dine  well  but  mo- 
destly before  we  start,  rested  and 
refreshed,  for  a  stroll  on  the  Bou- 
levard, through  the  Eue  de  la 
Paix,  across  the  Place  Vend6me, 
where  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  the 
familiar  statue  safe  on  its  column ; 
and  thence  to  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
where  the  shops  seem  to  have  im- 
proved in  character  since  we  last 
saw  them,  and  where  there  is  a 
fine  show  of  diamonds*  Chevet 
is  unaltered  and  unalterable.  He 
survives  revolutions,  he  flourishes 
upon  the  wreck  of  dynasties. 
There  are  the  same  live  turtles 
wriggling  in  their  tank  in  the 


window,  the  same  Gargantuan  as- 
paragus. HereisVefourAine,  and 
here  is  Vefour  Jeune.  There  was 
no  Vefour  Jeune  in  our  days ;  but 
we  had  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
little  dinner  chez  V6four  Ain6, 
with  the  brightest  of  English 
journalists  and  humonsts  for  ouz 
host,  which  we  think  of  sadly  to- 
night as  we  look  up  at  the  window 
of  the  little  salon. 

Next  day  to  the  Exhibition 
again.  This  time  we  drive  to 
the  Trocad^ro,  and  enter  at  that 
end.  We  have  made  plans  for 
doing  our  work  in  a  very  business- 
like way ;  but  the  Exhibition  is  a 
too  distracting  place,  and  we  do 
.  not  adhere  to  our  plans  strict- 
ly. Here  are  model  Norwegian 
houses;  here  are  Japanese,  Tu- 
nisian, Algerian,  Moorish,  Chi* 
nese  bazaars  full  of  fascinating 
absurdities ;  and  here  on  the  out- 
side of  the  show  there  is  a  con- 
tinual traffic  going  on.  Inside 
the  building  articles  may  be  sold, 
but  not  removed.  Each  object  is 
labelled  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  purchaser,  and  I  fancy 
there  is  a  little  quiet  advertising 
done  in  this  way  by  some  of  our 
London  tradesmen.  And  now  for 
a  perambulation  of  the  central 
arcades,  where  the  decorative  arts 
may  be  seen  in  fuU  force.  Fur- 
niture in  every  variety  of  style — 
Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  Louis 
Quatorze,  Louis  Qoinze,  Louis 
Seize;  bronzes,  ormolu,  brass- 
work,  inlaid  work,  tapestries  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  at  really  moderate  prices — ^we 
noticed  a  sofa  with  richly  gilded 
frame,  and  seat  and  back  of  su- 
perb tapestry,  for  forty  pounds. 
Triumphs  of  ceramic  art  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  French  galleries — mo- 
dem Sevres  equalling  in  beauty 
the  richest  works  of  the  past, 
modem  Palissy,  Henri  Deux  ware, 
or  Faience  (TOiron,  vases  painted 
with  flowers  on  a  ground  in  every 
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yariety  of  colour,  from  the  palest 
celadon  to  thedeepest  Indian  red — 
bnt  in  porcelain  the  French  manu- 
&ctiirers  can  show  nothing  «to 
surpass  the  collection  exhibited 
by  the  Royal  Factory  at  Worces- 
ter. Here  there  are  a  pair  of 
vases,  illustrating  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  in  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  are  simply 
incomparable.  Here  too  are  vases 
in  a  creamy  tint,  covered  with 
the  finest  pierced  work,  and  simu- 
lating ivory.  Here  is  a  Japanese 
dessert-service,  on  which  the  gold 
is  raised  and  modelled  as  never 
gold-work  was  executed  on  china 
before.  Minton's  collection  is 
rich  in  beauty  :  we  especially  re- 
mark a  pair  of  large  vases,  of  the 
Sevres  blue  tint,  with  figures  of 
men  in  armour,  in  full  relief,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  pottery. 

Paterfamilias  is  deeply  interest- 
ed in  furniture  and  the  decorative 
arts ;  so  all  through  this  day  we 
wander  in  wildernesses  of  bronze 
and  ormolu,  in  groves  of  carved 
ebony,  in  labyrinths  of  chairs  and 
tables  and  buffets  and  bookcases, 
all  beautiful,  and  most  of  them 
costly.  We  see  nothing  in  gilded 
woodwork  to  surpass  the  furniture 
we  have  seen  in  Messrs.  JS'osotti's 
show-rooms  at  home;  no  brass 
bedsteads  or  mediaeval  furniture 
superior  to  the  display  to  be  seen 
in  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham's 
windows  any  day  in  the  year. 
That  which  interests  us  most  in 
the  English  department  is  the  old 
English  house — better  known  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Pavilion — 
built  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Redgrave,  for  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  The  interior 
has  been  fitted  up,  furnished,  and 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Gillow  & 
Co.  of  Oxford-street,  in  associa- 
tion with  a  number  of  industrial 
art  manufacturers.  This  is  a 
sight  not  to  be  omitted  by  any 


visitor  to  the  Exhibition.  The 
house  is  perfect  in  every  detail ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  decoration  is  the 
tapestry  which  covers  the  wall- 
space  above  the  dado  in  the  cen- 
tral hall  or  dining-room,  a  large 
apartment,  treated  in  the  Jaco- 
hean  manner,  and  so  thorough  in 
its  tone  and  colouring  that  one 
could  fancy  oneself  in  some  good 
old  moated  grange  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  Midlands.  These 
tapestry  panels  represent  a  series 
of  scenes  from  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor y  and  have  been  work- 
ed at  the  Royal  Windsor  Tapestry 
Works,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hay.  The  Architect  writing  of 
this  work  says :  *  We  hail  with 
satisfaction  this  revival  of  tapes- 
try-work in  England.  .  .  Since 
the  days  of  Charles  L,  who  caused 
to  be  executed  five  of  the  well- 
known  Raphael  cartoons  in  tapes- 
try, at  the  works  at  Mortlake, 
founded  by  James  I.  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
carry  on  the  manufSacture,  if  we 
except  the  brief  existence  of  the 
small  manufactories  in  Fulham 
and  Soho  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  Windsor  tapestry 
is  worked  horizontally,  or  in  basse 
lisae,  like  the  old  work  of  Beau- 
vais  and  Arras,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Jicmte  lisse,  or  vertical 
warp,  of  the  Gobelins ;  the  cartoon 
is  placed  underneath  the  tapestry- 
work  or  tissUf  so  that  the  back  of 
it  is  only  before  the  workman, 
and  the  working  of  the  design  is 
thus  made  much  more  difficult. 
The  wools  for  the  work  are  all 
dyed  at  Windsor ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
variety  of  tints  required  when  it 
is  stated  that  at  present  upwards 
of  8000  shades  are  produced,  and 
these  are  capable  of  being  multi- 
plied to  nearly  three  times  the 
number,  by  mixture   and  com- 
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bination  in  their  use  in  the 
tissuJ 

Dark-gieen  velvet  portihres, 
worked  with  an  appliqu4  border 
by  the  Ladies'  Work  Society  in 
Sloane-streety  divide  the  central 
hall  &om  the  Prince's  morning- 
room  and  the  Princess's  drawing- 
room.  This  latter  is  the  gem  of 
the  building.  It  is  octagonal,  light- 
ed from  above,  decorated  in  co- 
lours of  wonderful  delicacy  and 
softness.  The  furniture  is  of  the 
'  Chippendale '  character,  all  of 
satinwood,  covered  with  blue  satin, 
to  harmonise  with  the  pale-blue 
diapered-satin  panels,  wMch  form 
a  portion  of  the  most  elaborate 
wsill-decoration.  The  inlaid  fold- 
ing-doors opening  to  the  Princess's 
dressing-room  are  a  triumph  of 
modern  arfc  and  workmanship. 

From  this  exquisite  English  in- 
terior to  a  homely  Dutch  dwelling- 
house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  is  a  long  walk,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  houses 
is  as  wide  as  it  well  can  be.  Here 
we  are  carried  away  from  the 
luxury  of  royal  boudoirs  and 
dining-halls  to  the  sober  sim- 
plicity of  a  bourgeois  household 
in  the  Netherlands.  Here  is  the 
parlour  with  its  quaint  old  chairs 
and  buffets,  and  with  life-sized 
wax  figures  representing  its  in- 
habitants— figures  so  natural  in 
colour  and  modelling,  so  infinitely 
superior  to  the  ordinary  style  of 
waxwork,  that,  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  eager  crowd,  one 
is  almost  deceived  by  the  clever 
imitation  of  life.  We  squeeze 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  wax- 
work mistress  and  maid  are  busy 
at  their  homely  labours — such  a 
cosy  little  kitchen,  with  a  won- 
deiful  stove  half  as  big  as  the 
room,  and  a  row  of  old  blue-and- 
white  delf  plates  surmounting 
the  cornice.  Close  to  this  model 
house,  which  is  so  crowded  that 
one  can  hardly  see  half  its  beauty, 


there  is  a  long  narrow  court,  also 
densely  crowded,  where  there  are 
numerous  groups  of  wax  figures 
i%strative  of  Dutch  life.  The 
fiishwoman  in  the  market,  the  lady 
in  her  sledge,  the  apple-cheeked 
peasant-girl  gently  yielding  to  her 
lover's  kiss,  the  visitor  making 
an  inquiry  of  the  soberly  clad  re- 
spectable-looking maidservant, — 
these,  and  many  more,  are  here, 
and  all  wonderfully  true  to  life. 
This  collection  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  great 
show. 

After  dining  comfortably  at  our 
restaurant  on  the  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  in  a  pretty  little  room 
looking  over  the  shady  river-side 
walk  and  the  bookstalls,  the 
steamers  crowded  with  tired  hu- 
manity returning  from  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  and  the  stately  buildings 
on  the  opposite  shore,  we  cross  the 
Pont  St.  Michel  and  the  Pont  au 
Change,  and  meet  our  friends, 
who  have  secured  a  box  for  us  at 
the  Theatre  Historique,  one  of  the 
handsomest  theatres  in  Paris, 
where  we  are  to  see  a  grand  spec- 
tacular melodrama,  Un  Drame  au 
Fond  de  la  Mer, 

The  Historique  is  a  kind  of 
twin-sister  of  the  Theatre  du  Ch4- 
telet.  They  were  both  built  at 
the*  same  time,  the  former  being 
intended  for  opera,  in  which  line 
it  unhappily  did  not  prosper.  It 
is  a  remarkably  elegant  house, 
commodious,  lofty,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  worthy  of  a 
higher  class  of  drama  than  Un 
Drame  au  Fond  de  la  MeVy  which 
is  the  old  Adelphi  style  of  melo- 
drama, bristling  with  striking  situ- 
ations, effective  tableaux,  and  gross 
improbabilities.  A  part  of  the 
action  takes  place  in  Ireland,  and 
William  -  street  —  *  Will  -  yamm- 
stritt' — Limerick,  is  represented  as 
a  primeval  forest,  with  a  Swiss 
chalet  in  the  foreground.  The 
penultimate  act  introduces  us  to 
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the  coroner  of  Limericky  a  gen- 
tleman who  seems  to  exercise  un- 
limited magisterial  power,  and  to 
embody  in  himself  all  the  fonctions 
of  public  accuser,  judge,  and  jury. 
His  manner  of  interrogating  the 
prisoner  accused  of  murder  is  strik- 
ingly novel  The  final  act  shows 
a  wildand  rock-bound  shore,  which 
might  stand  for  anywhere  between 
Ki]^ee  andConnemara,  but  which, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  drama, 
is  supposed  to  be  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  *Will-yamm-8tritt.'  Here 
the  villain  of  the  piece  gloats  over 
his  hidden  treasure,  while  the 
innocent  and  wrongfully  suspected 
hero  hides  in  an  adjacent  cave. 
Here  retributive  justice  comes, 
swift  of  foot,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
seeing  that  it  is  already  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight.  The  unmasked 
villain  flings  himself  into  the  sea, 
the  supposed  victim  of  treachery 
and  murder  reappears  alive  and 
well,  and  the  hero  is  restored  to 
the  arms  of  his  sweetheart  and 
the  good  opinion  of  his  feUow- 
men. 

Next  day  we  join  friends  who, 
after  living  all  their  lives  in  Paris, 
are  going  for  the  first  time  to  the 
catacombs,  a  sight  which  is  now 
only  to  be  seen  on  certain  occasions 
and  by  special  permission.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  an  agreeable 
sight,  nor  are  these  darksome 
quarries  a  scene  to  wliich  one 
would  desire  to  return ;  but  it  is 
a  thing  to  see  once  in  one's  life, 
and  to  remember  with  shuddering 
awe  ever  afterwards. 

At  one  o'clock  on  a  sunny  day 
we  find  ourselves  with  about  a 
hundred  other  people  waiting  in 
a  little  yard  by  the  Barri^re  d'£n- 
fer.  We  are  all  provided  with 
candles,  which  we  hold  in  our 
hands  as  in  a  religious  procession. 

We  go  down  a  winding  stone 
staircase,  like  those  many  turret- 
stairs  we  have  ascended  to  see 
fiome  fall  English  landscape  from 


the  top  of  a  good  old  church- 
tower;  but  toKiay  we  are  not 
going  up  towards  the  bright  blue 
sky,  but  down  into  the  damp  cold 
stony  bosom  of  the  earth.  We 
are  warned  to  keep  our  garments 
away  from  the  walls,  from  which 
the  damp  oozes  slowly.  The  steps 
are  of  the  steepest,  the  descent 
laborious.  The  candles  bob  and 
flicker  and  sway  to  and  fro. 
Everybody walksfast.  Sometimes 
we  fancy  ourselves  left  at  the  tail 
of  the  procession.  The  pale  little 
flames — mere  dots  of  light  in  the 
darkness — are  all  hurrying  away. 
We  remember  how  we  read  in 
Hachette's  Paris  Guide  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  acci> 
dents  that  have  formerly  liappened, 
isolated  visits  to  the  catacombs 
are  no  longer  permitted,  and  we 
are  veiy  glad  to  hear  voices  behind 
us.  And  now  we  are  down  in 
the  quarries — long  uninteresting 
passages,  stony,  monotonous,  lead- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 
We  travel  for  an  immense  way, 
as  it  seems;  sometimes  stopping 
at  a  comer  to  peer  down  into  the 
black  throat  of  a  well,  sometimes 
reading  an  inscription  on  the  wall, 
which  tells  us  what  street  of  Paris 
is  above  us,  or  when  the  wall  was 
repaired.  We  begin  to  wonder, 
rather  wearily,  when  we  shall 
come  to  the  bones.  At  last  we 
reach  a  large  vestibule  with  a  hol- 
low cone-shaped  roof,  like  an  in- 
verted well,  which  penetrates  to 
the  upper  air,  though  no  ray  of 
light  pierces  it.  And  now  we 
enter  verily  into  the  precincts  of 
death — wholesale,  uncatalogued 
death.  These  are  the  bones  from 
the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
transported  here  in  1796  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Thiroux  de 
Crosne,  lieutenant-general  of  po- 
lice, whose  predecessor,  M.  Lenoir, 
had  the  ingenious  idea  of  relieving 
the  overcrowded  and  pestiferous 
graveyards  of  Paris  by  transferring 
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their  contents  to  these  ancient 
quarries,  which  undermine  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Paris,  and 
which,  after  threatening  mischief 
to  the  upper  earth  by  falling  in  at 
different  points,  had  been  lately 
put  into  a  state  of  perfect  solidity 
and  safety. 

Seventy  staircases  give  access 
to  this  gloomy  under-world.  The 
number  of  the  dead  was  in  1857 
estimated  at  three  millions ;  but 
this  is  supposed  to  be  f&v  below 
the  true  number.  We  passed  in 
^nt  of  long  walls  made  up  of 
bones,  stacked  like  wood  in  a 
wood-yard,  each  block  of  bones 
surmounted  by  a  neatly  ar- 
ranged line  of  skulls.  It  is 
strange  to  note  the  variety  of 
types.  The  broad  and  noble  brows, 
the  monkeyish  receding  heads, 
*  the  narrow  forehead  of  the  fool,' 
— ^all  are  here.  Beauty  and  wit 
have  come  to  this.  We  read  th^ 
sentences,  moral  and  poetic,  in- 
scribed on  the  walls.  We  pause 
before  the  altar  in  a  funeral  chapel ; 
and  then  on  again,  following  the 
swiftly  advancing  specks  of  light, 
past  endless  blocks  of  closely 
packed  bones  and  grinning  skulls, 
solemnly  hideous  in  decay.  The 
oozing  water-drops  from  the  roof 
fall  on  us  as  we  pass  along ;  the 
ground  is  miry  and  clammy ;  our 
feet  stick  to  the  clay.  Horrible 
to  be  left  here  with  extinguished 
candle,  and  to  have  to  grope  our 
way  along  these  avenues  of  death  ! 
Sometimes  we  seem  on  the  point 
of  losing  ourselves.  There  are 
sharp  turns  where  the  candles 
suddenly  disappear,  long  passages 
where  the  track  of  glowworm 
lights  straggles  away  into  dark- 
ness. 0,  how  heartily  glad  we 
are  when  we  come  to  the  foot  of 
another  staircase,  and  begin  slowly 
ascending  towards  upper  earth 
again! 

We  go  that  afternoon  by  rail 
and  tram  to  Marly.     A  new  steam 


tramway  now  goes  from  Eueil  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  park  where 
once  stood  Louis  XIV. 's  favourite 
habitation,  in  the  days  when  to 
be  received  at  Marly  was  to  take 
rank  among  the  chosen  few,  to  be 
accounted  a  friend  and  intimate 
of  the  great  king.  The  revolution 
of  '98  swept  away  the  chateau. 
The  park  remains  in  melancholy 
beauty.  It  lies  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  above  the  Seine,  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  walk  from  St.  Ger- 
main, a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty 
in  an  atmosphere  of  singukur 
purity  and  freshness.  We  dine 
in  the  little  village,  so  utterly 
rustic  and  primitive  that  one 
might  fancy  oneself  three  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  and  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  Never  did 
we  see  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  such 
luxuriance  and  perfection  as  in 
the  gardens  of  Marly;  never 
breathe  such  odours  of  orange- 
blossom  as  from  the  acacia  groves 
that  surround  the  little  railway 
station  of  Eueil,  which  we  leave 
in  the  May  twilight  on  our  way 
back  to  Paris,  past  Mount  Vale- 
rian, and  across  the  Seine. 

Next  day  is  Sunday,  and  after 
a  morning  at  Notre  Dame  we 
charter  a  victoria  a  Vlieure,  and 
drive  past  St.  Gervais — which  we 
explore  en  passant,  and  which  is 
weU  worth  a  visit  for  its  fine  old 
painted  windows — to  the  Rue  St 
Antoine,  the  very  name  of  which 
recalls  the  dreadful  days  of  the 
Terror,  across  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille,  where,  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view,  one  almost 
regrets  the  disappearance  of  the 
black  walls  and  the  deep  moat 
that  enclosed  so  many  sufferings, 
such  rank  injustice.  Here  instead 
is  the  genius  of  Liberty,  standing 
a-tiptoe  in  the  sunshine.  We 
drive  down  the  Rue  de  la  Ro- 
quette,  past  the  prison  where  only 
the  doomed  enter,  and  across  the 
broad  boulevard  to  the  gate  of 
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Pere  la  Chaise.  How  the  trees 
have  grown  since  we  were  here 
last,  and  how  shabby  the  tombs 
look  in  the  rank  weed -grown 
paths!  We  keep  Grod's  acre 
better  in  England.  The  neat 
gravel  paths  and  trimly-cut  shrubs 
of  Woking  would  put  to  shame 
P^re  la  Chaise,  for  aU  its  Eg3rptian 
pyramids  and  classic  temples.  We 
see  many  monuments  that  were 
not  here  eleven  years  ago,  notably 
that  of  the  Duke  de  Momy.  How 
the  sight  of  that  stately  marble 
tomb  recalls  the  vivid  description 
of  the  Due  de  Mora's  foneral  in 
Daudet's  Nabob  !  One  feels  as  if 
one  had  known  the  man,  as  if 
one  had  stood  beside  his  death- 
bed. Here,  near  Balzac  and 
Nodier,  Souli^  and  Souvestre,  is 
a  simpler  memorial  to  the  gifted 
actress,  Aimee  Descl^.  Below 
the  name  is  inscribed  a  list  of 
the  plays  which  her  genius  helped 
to  make  famous:  FroufrcUj  La 
Princease  Georges,  Une  Viaite  de 
NoceSy  &c. 

We  find  a  crowd  round  the 
little  family  chapel  which  is  as 
yet  the  only  monument  to  Thiers — 
a  reverent  crowd  peering  in  at  the 
altar,  heaped  with  perishing  tri- 
butes from  the  students  of  various 
colleges — ^huge  wreaths  of  yellow 
immortelles,  metal  laurel-crowns 
inscribed  *  To  the  Deliverer  of  his 
Country.' 

When  we  leave  the  cemetery 
we  ask  our  charioteer  to  show  us 
anything  worth  seeing  on  that 
side  of  Paris.  He  scratches  his 
head  dubiously,  and  looks  pain- 
fully vacant ;  but  as  we  have  given 
him  a  tumbler  of  red  wine  and 
done  our  best  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable  to  him,  he  racks  his 
brains  untU  he  hits  upon  some- 
thing. 'I  can  take  you  to  the 
Buttea-Chaumont,'  he  suggests. 

We  have  not  the  fsdntest  idea 
what  he  means,  but,  being  utterly 
unable  to  suggest  anything  better, 


we  say,  Yes,  decidedly ;  the  some- 
thing de  Chaumont  by  all  means. 
And  off  we  go,  at  the  leisurely  pace 
of  the  carriage  that  pUes  by  time, 
along  the  broad  new  boulevard, 
where  the  low,  irregular,  shabby 
houses  of  the  past  are  rapidly  be- 
ing shouldered  off  the  soil  by  tall 
stone  mansions  of  the  prevailing 
pattern.  They  are  built  on  a 
plainer  model  here,  where  they 
are  designed  for  the  working 
classes.  The  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers  in  carved  stone,  the 
mouldings  and  stringings  and 
cornices  and  brackets  and  pedi- 
ments are  less  elaborate ;  but 
otherwise  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  Boulevard  St.  Oer- 
main  and  the  boulevard  which, 
under  the  names  of  M^nilmontant, 
de  Belleville,  and  de  la  Yillette, 
cleaves  through  the  heart  of  the 
workingpopulationofParis.  Never 
have  we  seen  such  a  neighbourhood. 
Narrow  streets,  densely  populated, 
old,  dilapidated,  lead  off  from  the 
boulevaid  at  every  turn.  This  is 
Belleville,  of  which  one  heard  so 
much  in  the  days  of  the  Commune. 
This  is  La  Villette,  equally  known 
to  fame.  What  a  neighbourhood, 
what  a  population !  and  to-day 
tranquil,  happy,  decently  clad, 
and  to  all  appearance  respectable. 
Imagine  St.  Giles's,  Lambeth,  the 
New  Cut,  Bermondsey,  Somers 
Town,  Eatcliff  Highway,  all  rolled 
into  one,  and  that  may  give  some 
faint  idea  of  Belleville  and  La 
Yillette.  The  streets  into  which 
we  gaze  wonderingly  are  so 
full  of  people  that  if  you  were 
to  throw  a  shuttlecock  among 
them  it  would  hardly  reach  the 
ground. 

Street  after  street  is  blocked 
with  the  same  dense  throng.  Here 
on  the  boulevard  is  a  kind  of  fsdr 
going  on — jugglers,  merry-go- 
rounds,  children  and  young  people 
disporting,  ancient  gaffers  and 
goodies  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
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The  whole  thing  looks  pastoral 
and  arcadian. 

And  now  we  slowly  monnt  a 
malodorous  street,  so  steep  that 
our  consciences  npbraid  us  for 
letting  the  long-suffering  horse 
scale  such  a  hiU.  We  are  evi- 
dently on  the  threshold  of  some 
place  of  public  entertainment. 
Here  is  the  noted  house  for  la  ga- 
lette,  with  bosquets  where  one  can 
dine. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  see 
foliage  waring  greenly,  and  anon 
drive  into  a  park  which  is  really 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  pic- 
turesque public  parks  we  have 
ever  seen.  O  familiar  Victoria, 
0  native  Battersea,  your  beauties 
are  flat  and  commonplace  com- 
pared with  this  rocky  undulating 
pleasure-garden  of  Chaumont ! 
Yet  in  1866  this  park  had  no 
existence.  The  Buttes-Chaumont, 
the  western  promontories  of  the 
hiU  of  BeUeviUe,  were  vast  quar- 
ries, of  picturesque  aspect,  situated 
between  LaYillette  and  Belleville^ 
at  a  height  of  83  to  100  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With 
infinite  pains  this  district  has 
been  transformed  into  a  verdant 
and  fertile  park.  The  quarries, 
with  their  precipitous  peaks  and 
crags,  have  been  preserved  in  aU 
their  wild  and  rugged  outlines; 
but  the  stone  has  been  covered 
with  vegetable  earth,  and  clothed 
with  grass,  ivy,  wild  flowers,  and 
various  kinds  of  foliage,  save 
where  the  gray  boulders  jut  forth, 
in  picturesque  contrast  with  the 
verdure  and  bright-hued  flowers. 

Wonderfully  artistic  are  the 
effects  produced  with  the  com- 
monest flowers.  Here  the  vivid 
scarlet  of  a  tuft  of  poppies  pierces 
the  green ;  there  the  steep  side  of 
a  craggy  hill  is  clothed  with  a 
dark-crimson  flower,  and  feathery 
with  fern.  There  are  classic  tem- 
ples on  pinnacles,  and  Swiss 
chalets  perched    on  sequestered 


hiU-tops ;  there  are  waterfalls  and 
lakes,  and  winding  paths,  and 
sunward-fronting  slopes  and  green 
valleys.  But  on  this  Sunday 
afternoon  that  which  is  more 
wonderful  than  all  is  the  crowd 
of  humanity  that  covers  every 
green  slope,  and  Alls  the  valley 
with  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
like  the  surging  of  a  great  sea. 
The  vivid  blue  of  the  blouses 
gives  brightness  to  the  mass,  and 
makes  a  ground  of  azure  for  the 
many-coloured  garments  of  the 
women.  The  boys  leap  and  run, 
like  troutlets  in  a  pool,  but  they 
are  a  great  deal  noisier  than 
troutlets.  There  are  babies  with- 
out number — French  babies — old 
and  weird  of  aspect,  carried  by 
small  boys.  There  are  well-dressed 
citizens  in  broadcloth  and  top- 
hats  elbowing  the  blouses,  and 
young  ladies  in  their  hair  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  newest  thing  in 
bonnets.  There  are  csuriages  with 
liveried  servants  waiting  for  aris- 
tocratic Ipungers.  Every  class  is 
represented  at  the  Buttes-Chau- 
mont.  It  is  a  great  sight  Here 
comes  a  militaiy  band,  and  lo, 
there  rises  a  loud  acclaim,  as  with 
one  voice,  a  mighty  shout  of 
rejoicing.  And  thus  we  leave 
them. 

Another  day  at  the  Exhibition, 
a  musical  evening  in  a  Parisian 
family  circle,  a  day  at  Versailles, 
where  we  explore  the  two  Tria- 
nons,  and  loiter  in  the  wooded 
gardens,  where  the  nightingales 
are  singing,  and  where  the  temples 
and  summer-houses,  the  dairy  and 
grotto  that  delighted  Marie  An- 
toinette, are  as  carefully  kept  as 
if  she  were  coming  back  to-morrow 
to  occupy  them.  So  with  the 
furniture  in  the  Great  and  Little 
Trianon — ^the  tapestry,  chairs,  and 
sofas ;  the  embroidered  satin  hang- 
ings ;  the  tall  stately  bedsteads — 
all  looks  as  fresh  as  if  it  were  the 
work  of  yesterday.    And  yet  the 
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bloody  tide  of  reyolation  has 
itished  throngh  those  looms.  The 
attendant  points  to  mantelpieces 
on  which  the  Sevres  Tases  are 
new.  The  original  ornaments  were 
destroyed  in  the  levolution. 

From  these  two  quiet  homes  of 
a  vanished  royalty  we  go  hack  to 
the  courtyard  of  the  great  chateau, 
and  to  a  widely  different  scene. 
The  republican  Chamber  is  sit- 
tingy  and  the  waiting-rooms  on 
the  first  floor  are  thronged  with 
an  ever-increasing  crowd.  JN'ames 
are  called  in  stentorian  voices. 
Messages  are  despatched  to  various 
deputies.  '  All  numbers  up  to  one 
hundred  may  enter  !'  roars  an  offi- 
cial ;  and  those  of  the  crowd  who 
are  provided  with  tickets  file  off 
to  the  chamber,  where  the  audi- 
torium is  as  elegant  as  an  opera- 
house,  and  more  densely  filled. 
We  have  no  tickets,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  benches  of  the 
spectators  are  filled  to  overflowing. 
But  a  kind  official  takes  pity  on 
us,  and  passes  the  word  to  lus 
brother  functionaries ;  we  mount 
a  broad  staircase,  and  are  ushered 
to  places  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
semicircular  auditorium.  It  is  an 
interesting  scene ;  but  the  deputy 
now  discoursing,  with  a  paper  be- 
fore him,  is  alike  prosy  and  in- 
audible. We  enjoy  the  coup 
cToeU,  but  hear  very  little  of  the 
speech ;  and  half  an  hour  later  we 
are  in  a  handsome  tramway  car, 
fall  of  deputies,  going  back  to  the 
railway  station  and  to  Paris. 

The  rest  of  our  fortnight's  holi- 
day we  devote  to  the  Ib^hibition, 
with  an  occasional  hour  among  the 
old  churches,  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Pantheon,  where  there  are  a  fine 
statue  of  Voltaire,  a  remarkable 
echo  that  is  worth  hearing,  and  a 
number  of  empty  niches  waiting 
for  the  remains  of  great  men, '  when 
there  are  any,*as  tibe  guide  remarks 
somewhat  cynically.  We  revisit 
the  pictures  in  the  Luxembourg, 


and  the  pretty  gardens  of  that 
fine  oldpaLBU^e — gardens  which  are 
so  fuU  of  roses,  that  we  envy  the 
nurses  and  children  so  pleasant  a 
resort  in  the  stony  heart  of  Paris. 
We  look  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
explore  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel, 
and  the  narrow  streets  that  remain 
of  the  old  students'  quarter.  In 
a  word  we  do  Paris  as  thoroughly 
as  any  great  city  can  be  done  in 
a  fortnight,  and  turn  our  faces 
homeward,  delighted  with  our 
holiday,  and  very  glad  that  we 
had  courage  to  come,  in  the  face 
of  all  that  had  been  said  about 
overcharges  and  extortion.  Our 
holiday  cost  us  little  more  than  if 
we  had  spent  it  at  Brighton  or 
Torquay,  and  we  had  refreshed 
our  minds  with  the  picture  of  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  wonderful  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  that  was  ever 
put  together.  Every  one  who 
can  take  a  holiday  trip  ought  to 
go  to  Paris  this  year.  The  roads 
are  many,  and  offer  agreeable 
variety.  For  the  man  of  business, 
to  whom  time  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  money,  the  mail  or 
the  tidal  boat  is  the  only  way ; 
but  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
take  their  time,  and  even  loiter 
for  a  day  or  two  on  the  road,  the 
route  by  Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
or  by  Southampton  and  Havre 
offers  far  greater  attractions.  For 
choice  I  should  certainly  take 
Havre.  The  boats  are  largest  and 
best.  The  great  maritime  city  and 
port  of  Havre  is  well  worth  a 
visit  Trouville,  Deauville,  and 
Etretat  are  close  at  hand.  From 
Havre  to  Eouen  is  an  easy  stage, 
and  a  day  can  be  profitably 
spent  exploring  the  magnificent 
churches  and  the  interesting  mu- 
seum at  Kouen.  France,  pro- 
vincial or  metropolitan,  is  always 
worth  seeing,  but  never  was  France 
so  well  worth  the  cost  of  a  visit 
as  in  this  year  of  grace  1878. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SUMMER. 


0,  SWEET  is  the  south  wind's  sighing, 

And  sweet  is  the  brook  that  sings, 
And  a  myriad  sweets  are  flying 

To  stir  of  a  myriad  wings  ! 
And  the  murmurous  air  is  heavy 

With  scents  of  a  myriad  flowers, 
And  the  wealth  of  a  golden  summer 

Is  falling  in  rainbow  showers. 

The  birds  and  the  bees  are  flying, 

And  the  slanting  sunbeams  play, 
And  lips  that  I  love  are  sighing 

For  one  who  is  far  away. 
O  love,  I  am  new — am  coming — 

Though  the  wandering  song-birds  stray ; 
For  my  heart  is  weary  of  longing, 

And  will  love  and  trust  for  aye  ! 

Ah,  sweet !  when  the  day  is  dying 

Away  in  the  crimson  west, 
And  your  lips  their  secret  sighing 

(As  though  it  were  all  unguessed) ; 
When  heart  to  heart  is  replying. 

And  you  know  that  my  life  is  blessed, 
Methinks  that  the  sound  of  sighing 

Will  pass  in  a  kiss — to  rest ! 


The  flowers  at  her  casement  flutter. 

With  touch  of  a  passing  wing ; 
The  secret  I  long  to  utter 

The  nightin^es  softly  sing. 
She  heeds  not  their  passionate  voices, 

She  sees  not  the  amorous  light ; 
For  her  heart  with  my  own  rejoices. 

And  love  is  our  world  to-night  I  bita. 


RUBY. 


*  '*I  have  a  smiling  face,"  she  said ; 

**  I  have  a  jest  for  all  I  meet ; 
I  have  a  garland  for  my  head, 

And  ul  its  flowers  are  sweet ; 
And  so  jou  call  me  gay,"  she  said. 

*  «  *  «  * 

""  But  in  your  bitter  world,*'  she  said, 
^^  Faoegoy's  a  costly  mask  to  wear; 

*Tis  boa|i^t  with  pangs  long  noorishbd 
And  romided  to  despair ; 

Griefs  earnest  makes  lifers  play,"  she  said. 

*'Te  weep  for  those  who  weep,"  she  said. 

*'*  Ah,  fools !    I  bid  you  pass  them  by. 
Go,  weep  for  those  whose  hearts  have  bled 

What  time  their  eyes  were  dij ; 
Whom  sadder  can  I  say?"  she  said.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  WAS  sitting  alone  one  afkemoon 
by  my  open  window  looking  out 
into  my  garden,  and  thinking  of 
all  the  ups  and  downs  along 
which  my  path  through  life  had 
lain.  I  was  bom  and  bred  in 
comfort,  and  in  early  youth  had 
never  dreamed  of  the  great  change 
which  actually  came  over  my  for- 
tune just  as  I  was  growing  up, 
when  my  fetther  lost  his  all  wi& 
the  failure  of  a  speculation  in 
which  he  had  embarked.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  calamity,  and 
I  was  driven  to  gain  my  own  live- 
lihood as  a  governess.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  however,  an  old  Mend, 
who  had  shown  me  many  a  kind- 
ness in  my  days  of  dependence 
and  distress,  died,  and  left  me 
five  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
not  great  wealth^  but  it  was  riches 
to  me ;  it  was  enough  to  enable 
me  to  renounce  teaching,  to  take 
a  small  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  coxmtry  town,  to  gather 
my  own  possessions  around  me, 
to  setup  my  household  gods,  and 
to  eigoy  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing my  friends  occasionally  at  tea. 
Thus  much  for  myself.  But  my 
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thoughts  on  this  afternoon  were 
leas  of  my  own  individual  history 
than  of  that  of  others  with  whom 
my  lot  had  been  cast ;  and  from 
dwelling  upon  certain  characters 
with  whom  I  had  once  been  asso- 
ciated, and  whose  lives  had  worked 
themselves  into  my  own,  I  fell 
into  a  speculative  train  of  thought 
on  the  numbers  there  are  who  go 
through  life  morally  masked.  So- 
ciety, I  thought,  with  its  vandshed 
sophistries,  and  your  friends  with 
their  own  masks  on,  demand  the 
same  of  you;  and  though  your 
face  may  be  feir,  how  very  few 
care  to  see  it  as  it  is !  There  are 
some,  too,  who  wear  their  dis- 
guise because  duty  bids — ^grandly, 
patiently,  nobly.  I  have  known 
such  a  one,  and  it  was  of  her  I 
was  thinking  just  then,  when  my 
musing  was  broken  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  young  friend,  whose 
pretty  fEtce  and  bright  youth  are 
very  cheering  to  me  in  my  soli- 
tude. 

*  Well,  Annie,'  I  said,  '  I  was- 
wondering  when  I  should  have 
another  visit  from  you.* 

She  kissed  me,  and,  seating 
herself  in  a  low  chair  by  my  side> 
said, 
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*  I  have  treated  yon  ahamefully 
lately,  I  know,  but  I  have  been 
80  busy — you  can't  think  how 
busy.  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
Tery  dull  and  lonely  f 

*  Ko,  dear/  I  answered ;  '  I  am 
rarely  dull ;  and  as  for  being  lonely, 
well,  I  generally  find  my  own 
thoughts  Tery  companionable.' 

She  gave  me  a  smile,  half  in 
pity  of  such  companionship. 
Though  not  really  more  than  forty, 
to  this  child  of  eighteen  I  am  of 
course  long  past  middle  age. 

?What  do  you  find  to  think 
about  all  day  ¥  she  asked,  with  a 
genuine  curiosity  to  investigate 
something  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  comprehension. 

*When  you  came  in,'  I  an- 
swered, '  I  was  thinking  about  that 
picture ;'  and  I  pointed  to  a  small 
water-colour  drawing  that  hung 
oyer  the  piano.  It  was  only  a 
sketch,  not  devoid  of  defects,  but 
yet  exhibiting  considerable  talent 
— the  sketch  of  a  beautiful  face, 
wherein  what  struck  you  first  was 
the  intense  reality  of  the  expres- 
sion. It  had  been  painted  on 
tinted  paper ;  the  background  was 
carelessly  scratched  in  with  a  soft 
pencil,  and  in  one  comer  were  the 
initials, '  E.  D.' 

'  0,  I've  often  noticed  that  pic- 
ture,' said  Annie  ;  ^  it  fascinates 
me.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
faces  I  ever  saw,  I  think;  it  is 
not  only  so  beautiful,  but  so 
bright,  so  smiling,  so  happy-look- 
ing.' 

Annie's  description  was  per- 
fectly just — that  was  the  pre- 
dominant expression  of  the  por- 
trait ;  and  yet  I  answered, 

*  It  18  one  of  the  sweetest  faces 
and  one  of  the  saddest,  to  my 
mind;  it  fascinates  me  too — it 
haunts  me  sometimes.' 

She  turned  upon  me  a  pretty 
look  of  incredulity. 

'  One  of  the  saddest}'  she  asked. 
*  0,  no,  surely  not.' 


'Shall  I  tell  you  her  storyP  I 
said.  And  Annie  eagerly  accepted 
the  offer. 

I  had  left  my  first  situation  as 
governess,  and  was  looking  out 
for  another,  when  one  morning  the 
post  brought  me  an  answer  to  my 
advertisement,  which  promised 
better  than  any  I  had  yet  received 
— ^to  be  in  the  country  most  of  the 
year ;  three  girls  to  teach,  whose 
ages  ranged  from  ten  to  seventeen; 
salary  what  I  required ;  and  what 
surprised  me  much,  while  it  pro- 
mised considerably  to  lighten  my 
duties,  no  tuition  in  music  or  sing« 
ing  expected  of  me.  I  closed  with 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  at  once,  and  with- 
in a  week  from  that  time  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  my  pupils. 
Their  father  was  a  country  gentle- 
man of  moderate  means,  much 
taken  up  with  county  business  and 
politics,  and  seeing  but  little  of 
his  children ;  their  mother  was  a 
managing,  energetic,  vulgar  wo- 
man, devoting  herself  to  the  welfare 
of  her  daughters,  possessing  good 
sense  and  some  right  principles, 
though  both  were  permeated  with  a 
strong  leaven  of  worldliness,  and 
devoid  of  all  tenderness,  sympathy, 
and  sensibility.  I  judged  her  from 
the  beginning  as  hard-hearted,  a 
judgment  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  she  would  almost  have 
reckoned  as  a  compliment.  Her 
eldest  daughter  was  two-and- 
twenty — a  tall,  fair,  ladylike  girl, 
very  passive  by  comparison  with 
her  mother — of  whom  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne was  exceedingly  proud,  and 
for  whom  she  was  always  planning 
and  dreaming  a  splendid  marriage. 
The  eldest  son  was  in  India.  Then 
Cfiune  my  three  pupils — Eva,  Alice, 
and  Nelly — all  difierent  editions 
of  the  same  type.  There  was  be- 
sides a  schoolboy,  whom  I  saw  but 
seldom,  and  two  little  ones  in  the 
nursery.  Altogether  it  was  as  un- 
interesting a  family  as  any  with 
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whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
lire. 

It  was  the  morning  after  my 
arrival^  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  fiithom  the  extent  of  knowledge 
to  which  my  pupils  had  attained, 
that  Mary  Gascoigne,  the  eldest 
of  the  &mily,  came  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  asked  her  sister, 

'Eva,  mamma  wants  to  know 
what  time  Ruby  is  expected,  be- 
cause the  dogcart  is  to  be  sent  to 
fetch  her.' 

'At  fire  o'clock,'  said  Eva. 
'Bat  it  is  raining  so;  she'U  get 
wet  through  in  the  dogcart/ 

<  It's  mamma's  order,'  said  Mary 
carelessly.  'The  carriage-horses 
were  out  yesterday.' 

'Ah,  well,  it  is  only  Buby,' 
laughed  Alice ;  '  she  never  takes 
any  harm  like  other  people !' 

This  little  conversation  inte- 
rested me.  Already  more  than 
once  I  had  heard  Ruby  mentioned, 
and  my  curiosity  was  stimulated 
to  learn  who  she  was ;  that  she 
was  held  of  small  account  in  the 
fiimily  I  gathered  from  the  way 
in  which  they  usually  spoke  of 
her—'  Only  Ruby.' 

'WhoisRubyflasked. 

'0,  she's  a  sort  of  a  cousin,' 
explained  Alice.  '  She  has  no 
other  relations  but  us,  and  she 
livA  here.' 

'She's  grown  up,  you  know,' 
added  little  Nelly;  'and  she 
teaches  us  our  music  and  Mary 
her  singing.' 

A  poor  relation — just  what  I  had 
expected — a  poor  relation  who 
bought  the  protection  of  a  home 
by  saving  her  cousins  the  expense 
of  a  music-  and  singing-mistress. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  my 
lightened  labours,  and,  guessing 
that  her  musical  talent  must  be 
something  more  than  ordinary,  I 
began  to  anticipate  much  pleasure 
from  her  society. 

'  She  is  supposed  to  sing  won- 
derfully  well,'    remarked   Eva; 


'and  she  certainly  ?uu  taught 
Mary  something.  Mary  sings  very 
well,  you  know — at  least,  so  mam- 
ma thinks.' 

'  Ruby's  mother  was  an  actress/ 
said  Alice — '  an  actress  who  used 
to  sing  comic  songs,  and  dance.' 

*  Well,'  interposed  Eva,  with  a 
touch  of  dignity,  '  of  course  we 
don't  care  to  remember  tlicUy  as 
she  18  a  cousin  and  lives  with  us.' 

Poor  Ruby  I  I  felt  much  in- 
terested, and  longed  for  five 
o'clock.  I  gathered  from  Mary 
that  Eva  and  Alice  had  spoken 
correctly,  and  she  further  volun- 
teered, in  her  usual  passive  man- 
ner, 

'  Ruby  is  very  useful,  and  though 
she  is  about  my  own  age,  I  do  not 
find  her  in  my  way.' 

Evidently,  thought  I,  thisyoung 
thing,  probably  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  and  capable  of  enjoying 
pleasure  and  society,  is  considered 
here  less  as  a  cousin  than  as  a 
governess;  and  I  remembered  with 
some  bitterness  all  the  drudgery 
and  the  discipline  which  I  had 
undergone  before  I  had  taught 
myself  resignedly  to  accept  my 
present  position  in  life. 

Tea  was  over,  and  my  pupils  on 
hearing  the  approach  of  wheels 
scampered  out  into  the  hall.  I  had 
quickly  perceived  that,  for  all  they 
held  their  poor  cousin  of  small 
account,  she  was  popular  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  I  thought 
perhaps  they  would  bring  the 
new-comer  and  introduce  her  to 
me  ;  but  either  from  heedlessness, 
or  from  shyness,  or  from  ignorance, 
they  omitted  this  slight  act  of 
civility.  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  should  not  see 
Ruby  until  the  next  day,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened  and  she 
entered  the  schoolroom  alone.. 
She  came  straight  up  to  me,  shook 
hands,  and  said,  with  the  most 
perfect  grace, 
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*  I  did  not  like  to  let  the  even- 
ing pass  without  making  your 
acquaintance,  Miss  Campion.' 

*  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  my 
dear/  I  answered,  for  I  was  al- 
ways grateful  for  any  little  atten- 
tion.   '  And  you  are — Ruby  V 

*  Euby,  Eubina  Gascoigne,'  she 
said. 

I  had  expected  to  find  in  her  a 
young  girl,  possibly  pretty,  but 
with  a  patient  weary  face  that 
told  of  hard  work,  and  suggested 
a  painful  consciousness  of  her  de- 
pendent position — a  girl  with  a 
timid  manner  perhaps,  who  would 
shrink  from  me  at  first,  but  whom 
I  would  win  into  love  and  confi- 
dence. Or  again,  I  had  expected 
a  plain  girl  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  cleverness,  who  took 
life  as  she  found  it,  and  did  her 
duty  ;  and  I  had  expected  a  calm 
girl,  gentle  and  obliging,  who  com- 
pelled the  love  of  others  by  her 
simple  sweetness.  I  was  prepared, 
in  fact,  for  anything  but  what  I 
actually  found  in  Eubina  Gas- 
coigne. 

She  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  lovely  creature  I  ever  saw. 
Her  nose  was  small  and  slightly 
turned  up ;  her  mouth  a  perfect 
bow,  and  expressive  of  every 
variety  of  feeling ;  while  her  large 
brown  eyes,  looking  out  playfully 
from  under  their  deep  lid!s  and 
long  lashes,  were  soft  and  wild  by 
turns,  and  bright  as  the  very 
stars.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  she 
arranged  her  hair ;  I  only  know 
that  it  was  soft  and  brown,  and 
lay  low  on  her  forehead  in  little 
rippling  curls.  I  thought  then, 
and  I  think  still,  looking  back- 
wards through  the  years,  that  her 
beauty  was  complete ;  her  smile, 
her  figure,  her  movements,  were 
all  perfect 

'Eubina  Gascoigne,'  she  said, 
with  a  smile.  '  I  daresay  they've 
told  you  about  me  already.  A 
sort  of  a  cousin,  eh  V 


It  was  exactly  the  term  Alice 
had  used,  and  I  asked,  smiling, 
in  my  turn, 

'  What  makes  you  guess  so.^eiy 
correctly  V 

*  0, 1  know  them,'  she  answered 
gaily.  '  Haven't  I  heard  them 
hundreds  of  times?  They  don*t 
know  whether  to  be  ashamed  or 
proud  of  me,  poor  children ;  and 
they  take  their  tone  from  their 
mother.' 

*  But  you  are  a  cousin,  are  you 
not  V  I  asked. 

'0,  certainly,'  she  answered, 
standing  with  one  little  hand  on 
her  hip,  and  the  other  resting  on 
the  mantelpiece,  an  attitude  that 
in  any  one  else  would  have  been 
ungraceful.  '  I'm  a  Gascoigne, 
but  I'm  rather  a  piece  of  patch- 
work, and  I  have  Bohemian  ten- 
dencies. My  mother  was  aFrench- 
woman — an  actress  of  the  Opera 
Comique — and  I  was  born  at 
Vienna;  my  father  ran  through 
all  the  little  money  he  had,  and 
a  great  deal  more  besides.  Pve 
been  here  six  years;  but  I  led 
an  odd  sort  of  life  before,  and 
I've  had  a  queerish  education.  I 
haven't  father  or  mother  now,  or 
a  penny  I  can  call  my  own ;  that's 
my  history.' 

It  was  a  sad  history,  I  thought; 
all  the  more  so  from  the  seemii]{g 
absence  of  all  consciousness  on 
her  part  that  there  was  anything 
sad  about  it.  I  was  fascinated 
and  interested,  and  the  toue  of 
confidence  which  she  had  already 
begun  to  adopt  towards  me  made 
me  feel  as  though  I  had  known 
her  for  weeks,  instead  of  only  for 
a  few  minutes. 

'But  you  are  happy  heref  I 
asked,  less  because  I  believed  that 
she  really  was  so  than  from  a  de- 
sire to  draw  her  out  further.  She 
made  a  little  moue  mutinie  as  she 
answered, 

*0,  yes,  happy  enough.  I'm 
never  very  unhappy  anywhere; 
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life  IB  too  short  to  be  wasted  in 
weeping  and  pining.  Don't  70a 
thii^  so?  I  keep  out  of  their 
way  and  they  keep  out  of  mine, 
and  neither  of  us  cares  a  snap  of 
the  fingers  what  becomes  of  the 
other.'  And  she  broke  into  a  low 
silvery  laugh. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  have 
been  very  kind  to  you,  have  they 
not  V  I  asked,  a  little  puzzled  by 
her  bright  carelessness,  which 
seemed  so  at  variance  with  my 
own  lessons  of  experience  and  my 
own  preconceived  idea  of  the  effect 
usually  produced  by  a  life  of 
tuition  and  dependence. 

'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  think  so,' 
she  repUed,  with  a  playful  toss  of 
her  heietd  ;  ^  but  they  could  hardly 
have  done  less  than  offer  me  a 
home,  considering  I  had  no  other 
relations  in  the  wide,  wide  world, 
and  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  me.  For, 
after  all,  I  am  a  Gascoigne,  you 
see :  and  that  is  what  I  tell  my- 
self  when  I'm  wishing  I  wero 
singing  and  dancing  on  the  stage. 
Kind  is  a  relative  term,  Miss 
Campion,'  she  added,  looking  at 
me  slyly  from  under  her  half- 
closed  lids,  '  as  I  dai^say  you've 
found  out  long  ago.  I'm  tolerated 
here  on  condition  that  I  make 
myself  usefuL  I  am  not  meant 
to  go  to  balls  and  parties,  and  be 
presented  at  Court,  like  Mary.' 

*  Do  you  have  no.  society,  then  V 
I  asked,  with  some  commiseration. 

'  O,  I  have  it  in  my  own  way,' 
ehe  said.  ^It's  generally  stupid 
enough  here;  but  I  can  always 
amuse  myself  when  I  choose.  I'm 
expected  to  sing  and  play,  you 
undentand ;  and  sometimes  I  get 
«  crowd  of  listeners  roxmd  me,  and 
give  Mrs.  Gascoigne  more  than 
she  bargains  for.'  And  she  rang 
out  such  a  merry  peal  of  laughter 
that  I  caught  the  infectioni  and 
laughed  too. 

It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to 


me  to  find  Euby  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  expected ; 
I  should  be  spared  much  that  was 
painful,  much  that  was  harassing, 
much  that  was  difficult.  Far  from 
needing  a  protector,  far  from  en> 
tertaining  a  sensitive  conscious- 
ness of  her  peculiar  position,  she 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself,  and  to  be 
so  fortunately  endowed  with  a 
vivacious  happiness  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  morbid  misery.  To  my- 
self she  would  be  an  inestimable 
gain,  with  her  quick  intelligence 
and  her  sweet  beauty,  among  so 
much  that  was  dull,  commonplace, 
unsympathetic ;  and  yet  I  could 
not  but  feel  a  sort  of  pity  for  her 
too,  for  all  she  was  so  richly  en- 
dowed. She  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  broadcast,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  world,  with  not  a  living  crea- 
ture round  her  who  held  itself 
responsible  for  her  actions,  her 
future,  or  her  fate.  Though  so 
different  from  the  sort  of  girl  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  protect 
and  befriend,  yet  she  too  needed 
the  watchful  eye  of  love — needed 
it  all  the  more  because  she  was  so 
light-hearted,  and  seemed  so  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  neglect  from 
others.  '  For  none  of  us  can 
laugh  for  ever,  Euby,'  I  thought; 
'and  it  is  a  sad  thing  when  a 
young  girl  can  say  that  no  one 
cares  a  snap  of  the  fingers  what 
becomes  of  her.' 

I  soon  found  that  Bubina  was 
quite  competent  to  train  my  pupils 
to  a  high  degree  of  musical  excel- 
lence without  any  cooperation 
from  a  professional  teacher,  and 
that  Mary  Gascoigne,  thaiJcs  to 
her,  sang  with  more  finish  and 
execution  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  amateurs ;  but  it  was  not  till 
three  or  four  days  after  my  arrival 
that  I  discovered  how  exquisite 
was  Kuby's  own  voice.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  large  dinner* 
party,  when  in  the  evening  Mrs. 
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Gascoigne,  according  to  her  ens- 
torn,  desired  Eubina  to  go  to  the 
pianoforte  to  accompany  Mary  in 
a  new  song.  Euby  at  the  moment 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire, 
talking  behind  the  shelter  of  a 
huge  &n.  to  a  tall  gentleman-like 
man,  not  very  young,  whom  I 
afterwards  discovered  was  Sir 
Eobert  Debarry.  Simultaneously 
with  her  dismissal  of  Euby  to  the 
piano  Mrs.  Gascoigne  said,  smil- 
ing, to  Sir  Eobert, 

'Won't  you  come  and  sit  a 
little  farther  from  the  instrument  1 
I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  music, 
and  you  would  hear  so  much 
better  at  a  little  distance  :  really, 
deal  Maxy  <2oe«  BiBg  thiB  Bong  1^ 
markably  welL' 

I  saw  Euby  give  a  glance  at  me 
in  my  quiet  comer,  accompanied 
by  a  gesture  of  scornful  merri- 
ment, as  with  a  graceful  indolence 
she  moved  to  her  post. 

*  It  suits  her  voice  very  well, 
does  it  not  V  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne, 
when  the  song  was  ended. 

*  It  does,'  answered  Sir  Eobert, 
a  man  of  a  grave  countenance  and 
cold  formal  manner;  *and  how 
admirably  Miss  Eubina  accom- 
panies !' 

'She  has  a  good  touch,'  said 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  evidently  an- 
noyed at  his  indifference  to  Mary's 
singing.  'Eubina,  play  that  sonata 
of  Beethoven  you  have  been  prac- 
tising the  last  day  or  two.' 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  thought  by  this 
to  make  a  show  of  impartiality  in 
her  display  of  the  family  talent ; 
but  I  noticed  that  she  never  said 
one  word  in  praise  of  the  young 
teacher  to  whom  Mary  in  a  great 
measure  owed  her  proficiency.  I 
also  noticed  that  Sir  Eobert  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Euby  during 
the  whole  of  her  performance,  and 
when  the  last  chords  had  sounded 
he  asked  immediately, 

'Won't  you  sing  us  a  song 
nowf 


'Fifty,  if  you  like,'  was  the 
quick  rejoinder,  while  she  shot 
him  one  of  those  bright  bewitch- 
ing glances  from  her  soft  eyes 
which,  if  often  repeated,  might,  I 
began  to  suspect^  speedily  enslave 
Sir  Eobert  Debany. 

And  then  she  sang !  As  I  lis- 
tened I  hardly  knew  whether  I 
longed  most  to  cry  or  to  smile ; 
for  there  was  such  graceful  mirth 
in  the  rendering  of  some  passages, 
such  thrilling  pathos  in  others, 
while  a  tone  of  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness  pervaded  the  whole, 
that  all  the  deepest  emotions  of 
my  heart  were  stirred  within  me. 
The  voice  of  a  bird,  the  voice  of 
an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  light- 
hearted  child, — it  suggested  all 
these  by  turns,  and  yet  you  felt 
that  each  was  only  the  mouth- 
piece, as  it  were,  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  soul  of  £01  intensely 
passionate  woman.  And  could 
this  be  the  same  Euby  who  had 
looked  across  the  room  at  me  only 
a  short  time  before  ?  I  had  bowed 
my  head  on  my  hands  to  hide  the 
exhibition  of  my  feelings;  and 
when  I  raised  it,  as  the  echo  of 
the  last  notes  died  away,  Euby 
was  acknowledging  the  murmur 
of  applause  which  greeted  her, 
with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  mobile 
mouth — a  smile  indicative  of  a 
consciousness  that  she  had  done 
very  well.  Then  I  glanced  at  Sir 
Eobert  Debarry.  The  gravity  of 
his  countenance  was,  if  possible, 
intensified,  but  the  cold  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  was  replaced  by 
an  earnest  light  which  beamed 
stronger  as  he  came  up  to  Eubina, 
thanked  her  in  a  low  tone,  and 
pressed  her  to  sing  again. 

'  Who  is  Sur  Eobert  Debarry  V 
I  asked  of  Eva  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

^  He  is  a  neighbour,'  she  replied, 
'  and  has  a  beautiful  place,  which 
joins  on  to  ours.  He's  a  good 
sort  of  a  mani  they  say ;  but  he 
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alanuB  me — ^he  is  so  solemn  and 
silent.  Mamma  fancies  he  admiies 
Mary ;  bat  /  think  he's  a  regular 
old  bachelor.' 

And  I  was  sure  that  Eva's  per- 
ceptions were  no  clearer  than  those 
of  her  mother.  Sir  Robert  Debairy 
was  quite  ready  to  forego  bachelor- 
hood for  the  sake  of  Kubina  Gas- 
coigne.  But  as  for  Ruby  herself^ 
though  she  was  as  ready  for  harm- 
less flirtation  as  any  other  pretty 
lively  woman,  I  could  not  detect 
any  marked  sign  that  she  either 
encouraged  or  valued  Sir  Robert's 
attentions. 

I  used  often  to  persuade  Ruby 
to  sing  to  me  when  the  day's 
duties  wese  ended;  I  always  found 
her  kind  and  obliging,  and  simple 
kindliness  goes  very,  very  far  to- 
wards winning  all  the  love  of  a 
poor  lonely  thing  such  as  I  then 
was.  A  little  higher  than  a  ser- 
vant, yet  not  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  friend  in  the  &mily, 
mine  was  a  life  of  patience,  of 
watchfulness,  of  responsibility,  of 
early  rising  and  late  rest — a  life 
of  weary  work  given  and  scant 
gratitude  received — a  life  where 
Uttle  love  was  offered,  and  still 
less  sympathy;  but  the  simplicity 
with  wluch  Ruby  exercised  her 
great  talent  solely  for  my  pleasure 
touched  me  to  the  heart,  accus- 
tomed as  I  was  to  slights  heed- 
lessly inflicted.  Through  the  long 
weary  hours  of  drudgery  I  used  to 
look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  her  rich,  thrilling, 
sympathetic  voice— -to  the  plea- 
sure of  closing  my  eyes  and  letting 
the  exquisite  sound  work  its  will 
with  my  highly-strung  suscepti- 
bilities. Once  she  turned  round 
suddenly  and  surprised  me  in 
tears.  She  stopped  and  began  to 
apologise,  with  a  pretty  look  of 
pitying  dismay. 

'  Never  mind,'  I  said,  trying  to 
smile;  ^it  is  only  because  your 
voice  has  such  a  sweet  sad  ring 


in  it  I  don't  mind  crying  like 
this ;  it  is  half  a  pleasure.' 

*  Don't  mind  crying !'  she  're- 
peated, breaking  into  her  usual 
low  merry  laugh ;  *  I  never  cry, 
Miss  Campion.  I  don't  believe  I 
could  if  I  tried.' 

'  Then  I  can't  understand  how 
you  sing  with  such  intense  feel- 
ing,' I  said;  'you  puzzle  me, 
Ruby.' 

'0,  that's  because  I'm  an 
actress,'  she  answered  gaily,  'a 
consummate  actress.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  MONTH  or  two  went  by,  and 
nothing  of  much  importance  oc- 
curred to  break  the  daily  mono- 
tony of  our  existence,  till  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  a  sudden 
change  took  place.  Alice,  who 
had  been  very  delicate  for  some 
time  past,  was  ordered  by  her 
doctor  to  winter  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  as  Mr.  Gascoigne  was 
also  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  it 
was  settled  that  the  whole  family 
should  remove  to  Cannes.  Of 
course  I  was  included  in  this 
arrangement,  and  Ruby  too,  who 
was  nearly  wild  with  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  revisiting  the 
country  which  claimed  hidf  her 
nationality. 

My  story,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  stay  at  Cannes, 
but  with  a  trip  to  Rome  on  which 
we  started  after  we  had  spent 
about  two  months  in  France.  Mrs. 
Grascoigne  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  there  was  nothing  like  travel- 
ling for  perfecting  a  girl's  educa- 
tion ;  it  was  an  advantage  which 
Mary  had  not  yet  enjoyed,  and 
she  and  Eva  must  not  miss  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating their  taste  for  pictures,  and 
of  extending  their  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  tongue.  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne herself  could  not  leave  the 
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invalids  and  the  younger  children, 
but  the  two  girls  would  be  under 
my  •charge,  and  Euby  would  ac- 
company us,  as  the  £eicility  with 
which  she  spoke  French  and  her 
knowledge  of  foreign  life  would 
probably  be  of  much  service  to  us. 
The  arrangement  was  made  entire- 
ly by  Mrs.  Gascoigne;  we  were 
all  submissive  under  her  guidance  ; 
and  though  I  trembled  a  little  at 
the  amount  of  responsibility  thrust 
upon  my  shoulders,  my  eager 
desire  to  visit  Borne  conquered 
all  my  terrors  and  scruples. 
Neither  Mary  nor  Eva  was  difii- 
cult  to  manage:  when  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  mother's  cease- 
less energy,  far  from  requiring 
a  restraining  hand,  they  usually 
suffered  from  a  reaction  of  in- 
dolent passivity;  and  as  for  Euby, 
she  and  I  were  such  complete 
friends  by  this  time  that  I  never 
doubted  we  should  pull  well  to- 
gether. 

They  were  very  bright  and 
happy,  those  days  we  spent  in 
Eome ;  what  a  pity  that  a  great 
dark  shadow  from  the  after  years 
hangs  over  them  and  clouds  their 
beauty ! 

I  had  not  lived  long  with 
Eubina  without  discovering  an- 
other talent  besides  that  of  music 
of  which  she  was  possessed.  She 
drew  with  considerable  cleverness. 
At  all  spare  momenta,  if  she  could 
lay  her  hand  upon  a  pencil  or  a 
pen  she  would  scribble  down 
sketchesfull  of  life  and  character — 
sometimes  a  portrait^  sometimes  a 
caricature,  occasionally  sweet  little 
compositions  spun  out  of  her 
pretty  fancy.  She  had  once  had 
a  few  lessons,  from  which  she 
had  derived  immense  profit,  and  I 
learnt  that  her  talent  was  inherited 
from  her  father.  To  her  Eome 
was  a  perfect  Paradise.  I  never 
saw  any  one  more  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  study  of  the  old  masters ; 
she  was  indifferent  to  the  chutes ; 


she  took  no  interest  in  the  excava- 
tions ;  she  laughed  away  my  lec- 
tures on  Eoman  history;  eveiy  day 
she  went  off  to  the  Vatican  or  to 
the  Borghese,  Doria,  or  Corsini 
palaces.  Sometimes  when  her 
cousins  expressed  themselves 
weary  of  pictures  she  would  go 
alone,  an  arrangement  which, 
much  as  I  disliked  it,  I  was  forced 
to  submit  to,  as  my  first  duty  was 
unquestionably  to  Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
daughters,  who  had  been  placed 
under  my  charge. 

*  Tm  a  waif  and  a  stray,*  she 
said  once  to  me,  with  her  light- 
hearted  laugh,  'and  fortunately 
no  one  sees  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting me  under  anybody's  charge.* 

This  remark  was  cdled  forth 
by  a  gentle. protest  which  I  had 
ventured  to  utter,  when  with  much 
glee  she  suddenly  informed  me 
that  she  had  received  permission 
to  copy  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini. 

*  You  ought  to  be  very  glad,' 
she  said,  with  her  pretty  coaxing 
manner  that  neither  I  nor  any  one 
else  was  ever  able  to  resist.  *  There 
I  shall  be  safely  disposed  of  three 
times  a  week ;  glued  to  one  spot, 
instead  of  wandering  about  as  you 
so  much  dislike ;  you  will  know 
exactly  where  I  am  and  what  I'm 
doing,  and  you  and  the  girls  can 
roam  in  the  tombs  or  sun  your* 
selves  on  the  Pincio  to  your  hearts' 
content.  O,  I  feel  so  happy,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do !' 

And  she  burst  into  a  trill  of 
song  sweet  as  the  nightingales 
that  sang  in  the  ilexes  and  the 
stone-pines.  Dear  child  !  what  a 
power  of  eiyoyment  there  was 
about  her !  what  a  genuine  capa- 
bility for  extracting  the  full  sweet- 
ness out  of  any  pleasure,  however 
small,  which  came  in  her  way! 
How  fortunately  spared,  so  thought 
I,  those  keen  sensibilities,  those 
fine-drawn  sympathies,  those  deep 
emotions  wluch*go  so  far  towards 
accumulating   the  mass  of  self- 
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torture  of  which  one  half  of  our 
sufferings  is  constituted !  Of 
course  I  yielded  my  consent — ^in- 
deed I  hod  not  the  power  to  with- 
hold it ;  but  I  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  as  she  bent  down  to 
kiss  me, 

*'  You  must  not  call  yourself  a 
waif  and  a  stray,  Euby ;  it  makes 
me  sad  to  hear  you ;  you  are  not  a 
waif  with  me  for  a  friend.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  I  was 
the  last  person  to  make  any  one 
sad,'  she  answered  gaily ; '  don't  I 
look  very  happy  ]' 

*  Yes,  dear  child,  that  you  do,' 
I  said,  meaning  it  truthfully. 

*  And  I  feel  so  happy,'  she  con- 
tinued :  '  nothing  ever  makes  me 
low  and  miserable ;  not  even  my 
poverty,  not  even  those  stupid 
tiresome  cousins  with  their  pa- 
tronising ways.' 

'I  hope  you  will  always  feel 
the  same/  I  said,  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart. 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  I 
watched  two  or  three  different 
expressions  sweep  across  her  beau- 
tiful face ;  then  she  said,  with  a 
alight  stamp  of  one  foot,  and  in  a 
tone  almost  fierce  in  its  decision, 

^  I  shall  always  look  the  same — 
I  always  admired  the  Spartan  boy 
who  let  the  wolf  gnaw  his  entrails 
without  a  groan — and  no  matter 
what  I  suffered,  I  should  wear  a 
smiling  face.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  never  be  put 
to  the  test,  dear,'  I  said,  with  a 
smile  of  complete  incredulity. 

I  can  see  her  now  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Cor- 
aini,  with  her  easel  set  up  in  front 
of  a  head  of  the  Angel  Cpabriel  by 
Guercino,  striving  to  reproduce  the 
exquisitely  d^cateshadesofbrown 
and  red,  yellow  and  gray,  some- 
times working  at  her  own  canvas 
with  a  diligence  that  showed  how 
her  heart  was  in  her  labour,  some- 
times sitting  with  idle  hands  but 
busy  brain  in  earnest  contempla- 


tion of  the  masterpiece  before  her. 
I  can  recall  the  whole  scene  :  the 
pendant  by  Guercino  of  the  '  An- 
nunciatia,'  and  between  those 
two  heads  the  'Ecce  Homo,'  the 
'  St  John,'and  the  'Mater  Dolorosa' 
by  Guide ;  I  can  see  Bassanio's 
fine  picture  of  the  'Tribute  Money/ 
and  the  MuriUo  on  the  opposite 
wall ;  I  can  see  the  quaint  little 
portraits  so  called  of  Itlartin  Luther 
and  his  wife  by  Holbein;  but 
clearer  than  all  I  can  see  the  young 
artist  who  came  to  that  room  to 
copy  the  *  Ecce  Homo'  the  very  day 
after  Euby  had  established  herself 
before  the  *  Angel  Gabriel.'  Side  by 
side  they  sat  and  worked.  How 
many  times,  I  wonder,  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  as  they  turned 
to  look  at  their  models,  did  their 
eyes  cross  each  other  ? 

I  had  let  Buby  go  to  the  Palazzo 
Corsini  several  days  without  being 
able  to  visit  her  there ;  Mary  and 
Eva  required  my  presence  in  quite 
another  part  of  the  city,  and  for 
quite  other  occupations.  When 
at  last,  however,  I  found  time  to 
inspect  the  progress  of  her  picture, 
I  was  a  little  surprised  as  I  entered 
the  room  where  she  worked  to 
find  her  in  eager  conversation  with 
her  fellow  -  artist  They  were 
neither  of  them  at  their  easels, 
and  as  I  glanced  at  the  half-finish- 
ed pictures  it  struck  me  that  not 
much  work  had  been  accomplished 
that  day.  On  seeing  me  Eubina 
greeted  me  joyfully,  as  she  always 
did,  yet  I  thought  I  noticed  a 
tinge  of  heightened  colour  on  her 
cheeks  as  she  said, 

'I  have  been  pursuing  my 
studies  in  a  different  way  to4ay ; 
we  have  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  whole  gallery  together,  and 
Monsieur  de  St.  Felix  has  been 
pointing  out  the  principal  beauties 
in  each  picture.' 

I  took  this  as  a  form  of  intro« 
duotion  to  Monsieur  de  St  Felix, 
and  made  him  a  grave   salute. 
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which  he  retttmed  as  gravely.  He 
was  a  good-looking  young  man — 
I  saw  that  at  a  glance— with  a  tall 
lithe  figtire,  dark  almond-shaped 
eyes,  and  black  curls,  that  had 
evidently  been  arranged  with  a 
view  to  artistic  effect;  and  yet 
there  was  something  about  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  that  I  did 
not  quite  like.  It  was  not  that 
the  mouth  was  unrefined  or  ill- 
made,  neither  that  it  was  hard  or 
weak ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  indicar 
tive  of  a  selfish  nature  which 
would  never  be  touched  too  keenly 
by  the  sight  of  suffering  in  others, 
never  be  struck  too  remorsefully 
with  the  recollection  of  what  an- 
other had  undergone  for  him.  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  whether  this 
was  the  judgment  of  a  moment,  or 
whether  I  made  it  out  afterwards 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
but  I  know  my  first  impression  of 
him  was  not  altogether  pleasing. 

'  Mademoiselle  has  great  talent,' 
he  said,  looking  from  Euby  to  me ; 
*  I  never  played  the  part  of  cice- 
rone with  so  much  real  pleasure 
before.' 

'I  daresay  not,  monsieur,'  I 
answered.  And  I  think  he  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  tone  in 
which  I  spoke,  for  he  turned  away 
and  took  up  his  brushes,  with  a 
muttered  excuse  about  the  waning 
daylight. 

Ko  doubt  the  part  of  cicerone 
had  been  very  pleasant  to  play, 
with  so  much  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence waiting  in  breathless  interest 
for  every  word  he  uttered. 

*  Who  is  this  Monsieur  de  St. 
Felix  1'  I  asked  of  Kuby,  as  we 
were  threading  the  narrow  streets* 
between  the  Palazzo  Corsini  and 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

*He  paints  divinely!'  was  her 
somewhat  irrelevant  answer ;  'and 
he  teaches  one  to  notice  subtle 
beauties  that  escape  an  untrained 
eye,  you  know.  O,  I  have  learnt 
90  much  to-day !' 


'But  who  is  hef  I  asked  alitUe 
impatiently.  '  What  do  you  know 
about  him  V 

'Armand  de  St.  Felix  is  Mb 
name,'  she  replied, '  and  he  belongis 
to  a  family  of  the  haute  noblesse; 
but  he  is  going  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  study  of  art  I  know  the 
name ;  I  lived  once  close  to  his 
father's  chateau,  and  he  was  so 
pleased  when  I  talked  about  the 
place.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  you 
understand — compatriot,'  she  add- 
ed, with  a  gentle  laugh. 

Afterthis  I  walked  on  in  silence. 
I  desired  to  administer  some  cau- 
tion, but  without  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  friendly  courtesy.  I 
was  old  enough  and  experienced 
enough  to  know  that  the  best- 
meant  warnings  eometimes  serve 
to  no  other  purpose  than  to  create 
the  very  danger  which  their  object 
is  to  avoid.  I  knew  that  by  speak- 
ing I  might  possibly  suggest  to 
Euby  the  idea  of  what  had  hither- 
to not  been  awakened  within  her ; 
I  feared  that  by  silence  I  might 
probably  leave  her  to  walk  over  a 
precipice  with  her  eyes  blindfold. 
I  was  puzzled.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  was  not  within  my  power 
to  forbid  her  studying  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Gorsini,  nor  was  it  within 
my  power  to  accompany  her  while 
she  was  there.    At  last  I  said, 

'  You  told  me  once,  Euby,  that 
you  had  had  a  queerish  sort  of 
education;  well,  dear,  I  don't 
think  you  quite  realise  what  it  is 
wise  and  well  for  a  young  girl  to 
do  and  to  leave  undone.  You 
see,  you  don't  consider  yourself 
responsible  to  any  one  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  you  won't  be- 
lieve that  any  one  holds  him- 
self responsible  for  you.  That 
being  the  case,  you  should  take 
more  thought  for  yourself,  and 
particularly  you  should  be  very 
careful  what  acquaintances  you 
make,  and  where  and  how  you 
make  them.' 
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I  felt  thoiouglily  miseiable  as  I 
made  this  little  eeimoiiy  and  spoke 
yezy  nervously  as  I  concluded.  I 
feaxed  I  was  magnifying  a  trifle 
into  a  great  evil  I  dreaded  that 
Baby  might  think  herself  justified 
in  taking  offence,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  lost  a  grain  of 
the  friendship  that  was  so  precious 
to  me,  or  have  cast  the  shadow  of 
distrust  between  her  and  myself. 
I  could  not  say  anything  f urther, 
but  waited  for  her  answer.  It 
came  after  a  short  pause — a  sim- 
ple ^ Thank  you;'  nothing  more. 
And  we  did  not  speak  another 
word  till  we  reached  our  hotel  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

It  was  about  a  week  or  so  later 
that  Mary  and  Eva  had  arranged 
to  go  with  some  friends  to  see  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building 
which  had  recently  been  disco- 
vered beneath  the  foundations  of 
the  church  of  San  ClementL  Of 
course  I  was  going  with  them, 
though  I  was  aware  that  the 
avowed  object  of  the  afternoon's 
entertainment  was  not  much  more 
than  an  excuse  for  a  meeting  with 
their  friends. 

'Are  you  coming  with  us, 
Eubyf  a^ed  Mary,  as  we  were 
diicussing  our  arrangements  for 
the  day.  I  knew  that  both  she 
and  Eva  rather  disliked  their  con- 
nection with  Eubina  to  be  pa- 
raded before  their  friends;  they 
were  half  ashamed,  half  jealous  of 
her,  and  I  suspect  she  knew  it  as 
well  as  I  did,  for  she  decUned  the 
invitation  at  once,  treating  it  as 
the  mere  formality  it  was  intended 
to  be. 

'  Off  to  Corsini,  as  usual,  I  sup- 
pose!* I  said. 

<  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall  to- 
day,' she  replied,  with  a  yawn.  '  I 
thmk  the  heat  and  the  monotony 
and  the. smell  of  paints  are  begin- 
ning to  knock  me  up.  While  you 
are  groping  by  torchlight  under- 
ground up  to  your  ankles  in  water, 


I  shall  go  and  breathe  some  pure 
air  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  gather 
some  violets,  and  listen  to  the 
nightingales.  I  think  I  shall  have 
the  best  of  it' 

'Ah/  I  replied,  laughing,  'I 
never  quite  believed  in  your  pro- 
testations of  unceasing  devotion 
at  the  shrine  of  Apelles.' 

'  Kot  at  all,'  she  rejoined,  with 
a  playful  pretence  of  being  piqued ; 
'  I  am  only  going  to  worship  in 
the  open  air.  I  shall  take  my 
water-colours  and  study  from  Na- 
ture. I've  long  wished  to  make  a 
sketch  of  the  Y  ilia  Borghese  from 
the  ilex  avenue.' 

Ever  since  my  meeting  with 
Armand  de  St.  Felix  I  had  been 
wishing  for  something  to  occur 
which  might  keep  Kuby  from  her 
painting  at  the  Palazzo  Corsini; 
but  now  that  she  actually  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  spending 
an  afternoon  elsewhere,  I  experi- 
enced a  strange  undefined  sense 
of  misgiving.  Yet  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  manner  of  her  speech 
to  suggest  a  doubt  that  she  meant 
more  than  she  had  said.  She 
spoke  frankly  and  carelessly  as 
usual.  Nevertheless,  that  misgiv- 
ing was  on  me  the  whole  after- 
noon, and  the  long  dark  eyes  of 
Armand  de  St.  Felix  looked  at 
me  strangely  from  the  frescoes  of 
San  Clementi 

When  I  had  returned  with 
Mary  and  Eva  from  our  expedi- 
tion, I  left  them  at  the  hotel  to 
entertain  their  friends  at  tea, 
while  I  strolled  into  the  grounds 
of  the  Yilla  Borghese  to  look  for 
Euby,  who  had  not  returned  from 
her  walk.  It  was  a  beautiful 
March  evening,  the  air  still  and 
mild  with  the  soft  breath  of  an 
Italian  spring.  The  violets  were 
growing  at  my  feet,  lawful  spoils 
for  ihefioraie  who  thronged  the 
streets  of  a  morning ;  the  nightin- 
gales were  singing  in  the  stone- 
pines.   It  was  all  so  fair,  so  sweet, 
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80  calm,  that  I  half  began  to 
blame  myself  for  entertaining  any 
suspicions  of  Kuby's  motive  for 
preferring  a  walk  amid  the  works 
of  Kature  to  the  close  confinement 
of  the  painting-gallery.  The  blue 
sky,  the  song-birds,  the  spring 
flowers,  were  just  the  very  influ- 
ences to  appeal  with  full  strength 
and  deep  truth  to  one  light-hearted 
and  happy  as  she.  I  turned  aside 
from  the  carriage-drive  up  a  foot- 
way where  the  ilexes  nearly  met 
over  my  head;  then  I  suddenly 
emerged  upon  a  wide  space,  where 
the  grass  and  wild-flowers  grew 
tall  and  rank,  and  where  stone 
seats,  half  covered  with  moss  and 
weeds,  were  ranged  above  each 
other  in  tiers  as  in  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  a  solitary  spot 
enough,  save  for  a  distant  view  of 
the  carriages  rolling  by;  a  few 
children  were  playing  in  the  long 
grass,  a  German  student  walked 
up  and  down  deep  in  some  book, 
and  not  flfty  yards  distant,  with 
their  backs  to  me,  two  figures  were 
sitting  side  by  side.  It  required  no 
second  glance  to  convince  me  that 
they  were  Rubina  Gascoigne  and 
Armand  de  St.  Felix. 

Unknown  to  Ruby  I  had 
busied  myself  lately  in  trying  to 
learn  something  about  this  young 
man.  That  his  name  was  De  St. 
Felix,  and  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  birth  who  was  glad  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  his  artistic 
talent,  I  had  ascertained  to  be  the 
truth  :  beyond  this  I  could  gather 
but  little  information,  and  I  very 
much  doubted  whether  Ruby 
knew  anything  more  of  his  history 
than  I  did. 

Kow  could  she  tell  what  sort  of 
a  reputation  he  held )  how  could 
she  tell  what  the  circumstances  of 
his  past  life  might  have  beenf 
how  could  she  even  be  certain 
whether  he  were  married  already 
or  not  9  That  he  was  deeply  fas- 
cinated by  her,  I  could  well  be- 


lieve; but  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  a  penniless  girl  for  his  wife, 
Tie  well  bom  and  poor,  was  what 
I  very  much  doubted.  Having 
thought  all  this,  with  an  anxious 
flutter  at  my  heart,  I  stepped 
quietly  up  behind  them,  and  lay- 
ing my  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
I  said  gently, 

*  Ruby  r 

She  started  under  my  touch, 
and  turned  round  with  more  em- 
barrassment of  look  and  man- 
ner than  I  had  ever  seen  in  her 
before ;  yet  I  fancied  it  arose  less 
from  the  fact  of  my  having  found 
her  in  company  with  Armand  de 
St.  Felix  than  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  not  having  treated  me 
quite  fairly  in  the  matter.  As  for 
Armand,  he  turned  on  me  a  look 
expressive,  pretty  clearly,  of  the 
feeliDgs  with  which  he  regarded 
this  my  second  interference  be- 
tween him  and  Rubina. 

*  It  is  getting  very  late  for  you 
to  be  out,'  I  said ;  *  the  sun  is  be- 
ginning to  set;  you  have  made  me 
quite  anxious.* 

*  Have  I V  she  answered,  jump- 
ing up  immediately.  ^0,  I  am 
so  sorry !  You  see  I  have  only 
just  finished  my  sketch.'  And 
she  pointed  to  it  as  it  lay  beside 
her  on  the  grass. 

I  took  it  up ;  it  was  cleverly 
washed  in,  but  by  no  means 
finished. 

^  You  have  not  done  so  much 
as  I  should  have  expected  in  a 
whole  afternoon,'  I  said  coldly. 

She  coloured  slightly  as  she 
took  the  drawing  from  me, 
but  answered  with  her  prettiest 
smile, 

^You  are  not  an  artist,  I'm 
afraid,  Miss  Campion,  or  you 
would  have  guessed  that  I  had 
waited  for  the  evening  shadows 
before  I  began  to  colour.' 

Meanwhile  Monsieur  de  St 
Felix  had  been  lading  himself 
with  Ruby's  camp-stool  and  the 
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Test  of  her  sketching  apparatus; 
then  turning  to  us,  he  said^ 

'  If  you  Trill  permit  me,  mes- 
dames,  I  will  do  myself  the  hon- 
our of  escorting  you  home/ 

And  as  Euby  did  not  decline 
the  offer,  and  I  did  not  dare  do 
so,  he  walked  with  us  as  £eu:  as 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

But  when  at  last  we  were  rid 
of  his  company,  and  safe  within 
our  hotel,  I  drew  Ruby  into  my 
own  room,  and  nerved  myself  for 
the  expostulation  that  my  con- 
science told  me  was  right,  let  it 
cost  what  it  would.  I  was  angry, 
and  I  think  pardonably  so ;  I  was 
angry  at  the  deception  she  had 
practised  upon  me,  provoked  at 
the  indiscretion  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty,  troubled  for  the  future 
that  might  be  before  her.  But  I 
was  puzzled  how  to  act  Deeply 
interested  in  her  though  I  was, 
with  all  the  loving  interest  of  a 
true  friend,  I  yet  had  no  right  to 
pry  into  her  affairs  if  she  chose  to 
keep  them  secret.  Neither  did  I 
feel  justified  in  laying  the  case 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that,  consider- 
ing the  conditions  under  which 
she  lived  with  them,  she  was  not 
more  accoxmtable  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  than  myself. 
But  I  was  resolved  to  say  some- 
thing, and  to  let  her  kaow  at 
least  that  I  was  both  distressed 
and  annoyed  at  what  had  happen- 
ed;  I  thought  that  emphatic  plain 
speaking  would  tell  with  most 
effect. 

*  I  don't  like  this  way  of  going 
on,  Euby,*  I  said ;  *  it  is  wo^  right.' 

I  never  knew  Euby  out  of  tem- 
per; she  only  shrugged  up  her 
shoulders  now,  as  she  answered, 

*  I  know  you  mean  very  kindly, 
but  why  need  you  imagine  dl 
kinds  of  things  f 

*  I  don't  imagine  all  kinds  of 
things,'  I  said  gravely,  '  though  I 
might  almost  be  justified  if  I  did. 


But  why  can't  you  be  honest 
with  me  1  Why  can't  you  speak 
the  truth  r 

'  I  have  not  spoken  an  untruth,' 
she  said  so  gently  that  I  almost 
repented  of  my  plain  speaking. 

*  Perhaps  not,  I  replied ;  *  but 
you  have  not  spoken  the  whole 
truth.  Yes,  you  may  tell  me  that 
I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
your  affairs ;  but  I  have  a  right — 
the  right  of  a  friend  who  has  your 
interest  very  deeply  at  heart.' 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
then  she  said,  with  her  soft  quiet 
smile, 

*  You  must  think  me  very  sense- 
less or  very  heartless,  but  I  have 
been  so  little  thought  of  by  others 
— nobody  cares  what  I  do  or  what 
becomes  of  me ;  I  must  take  my 
chance,  and  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  quite  natural — ^till  I  knew 
you,^ 

I  was  so  deeply  touched  that 
I  felt  inclined  to  burst  into  tears, 
but  restrained  myself  with  a 
strong  effort. 

'Aid  now  you  do  know  me 
you  should  treat  me  with  more 
consideration,'  I  said,  affecting  a 
greater  displeasure  than  I  reaJly 
felt.  '/  care  what  becomes  of 
you  if  nobody  else  does,  and 
if  you  believe  in  my  friendship 
you  should  spare  me  such  mis- 
givings as  I  have  had  to-day.  I 
don't  want  to  interfere  between 
you  and  Monsieur  de  St.  Felix ; 
but  I  do  wish  you  never  again  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  him  which 
you  think  it  desirable  to  keep 
secret  from  me.  Looking  at  it 
purely  from  a  selfish  point  of  view 
it  places  me  in  a  false  position,  as 
being  in  charge  of  your  cousins, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  you,' 

Ruby  had  listened  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  clasped  hands  and  the 
sweetest  air  of  penitence  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine ;  she  was  one  of 
those  people  who  are  miserable 
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to  think  themselyes  objects  ofdia- 
pleasuie  or  in  disgrace  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  raised  her  soft  eyes  as 
I  paused,  and  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  mine, 

*  Now  you  are  angry  with  me, 
and  I  have  been  so  very,  very 
happy  to-day.' 

My  darling,  my  sunbeam!  I 
could  not  have  resisted  her  plead- 
ing voice  and  her  appealing  ges- 
ture even  had  she  committed  some- 
thing worse  than  an  indiscretion. 

*No,  Ruby,  child,  I'm  not 
angry,*  I  said ;  *  but  you  know  I 
am  a  true  friend,  and  you  have 
heard  what  I  ask;  I  won't  say 
any  more.' 

*  0,  Monsieur  de  St.  Felix  is 


such  a  true  artist  I'  she  exclaimed, 
reverting  to  the  subject  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  now  that  the  weight 
of  my  displeasure  seemed  remov- 
ed. '  He  enjoys  eveiy  advantage 
that  birth  and  position  can  give, 
and  yet  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  devote  his  whole  life  to  his  art' 

'  And  you  have  nothing  more 
to  tell  me  V  I  asked  after  a  pause. 

'  Ta-ta-ta  !'  she  said,  laughing, 
and  kissing  me ;  '  wait  a  bit,  and 
you'll  know  enough  in  time. 
There,  take  my  sketch  of  the 
Villa  Borghese;  please  accept  it 
— as  a  peace-offering.' 

I  did  know  enough,  more  than 
enough,  in  time ;  and  I  have  her 
sketch  of  the  Villa  Borghese  still. 


(To  be  corUinued,) 


PRINCESS  CELANDINE'S  SONG. 

IF^om  *  King  Marigold^  an  unpuUUksd  operetta  privately  performed,'] 

» 

I  NEVER  saw  his  living  face, 

I  never  touched  his  hand  ; 
I  know  not  if  his  dwelling-place 

Be  earth  or  fancy  land. 

'Tis  only  in  the  world  of  dreams, 

Where  maiden's  love  is  free, 
That  down  a  golden  stair  he  seems 

To  come,  and  smile  on  me. 

But  ever  with  the  waking  day 

He  passes,  like  a  breath ; 
Fain  would  I  sleep  my  life  away. 

And  dream  myself  to  death  ! 

Hast  thou  no  waking  life,  my  love  1 

Nay,  surely,  well  I  ween, 
.JTipough  some  fair  Eden  thou  dost  move 
-  f  That  he  was  aceek  thy  Celandine  1 
cinated  by  her,  I  could  "^ 


ACROSTIC  KULES. 

1.  A  First  Prize  of  £25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third 
of  £b  will  be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  guess  the 

ipreatest  nnmber  of  the  fourteen  Acrostics  which  wiM  appear  in  London 
/Society  during  the  year,  yiz.  in  the  Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the 
Numbers  from  January  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whateyer. 

3.  If  two  or  more  solvers  shall  have  guessed  the  same  number  of 
Acrostics  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  hare  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the 
Editor  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  how  these '  ties' 
shall  be  guessed  o£ 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post- 
card), not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
Editor  of  London  Society,  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.'s,  188  Fleet- 
street^  London,  E.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for 
publication. 

No.  IX.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

This  ghost  appears  to  mortal  eye 
Often  in  daylight  in  July. 

I. 

And  these  will  yield  it,  as  we're  told 
One  did  to  Mantuan  swain  of  old. 

II. 
While  this  proceeds  with  cheerful  clatter 
Of  knife  and  fork  and  dish  and  platter. 

III. 
Mid  scenes  as  fair  to  English  ladies 
As  this  to  her  who  went  to  Hades. 

IV. 

His  pipe  perhaps  may  give  the  clue, 
But  any  clergyman  will  do. 

V. 

The  brewer^s  wife,  poetic  wight, — 

But  stay ;  the  ghost  is  full  in  sight.  theta. 

The  lift  of  correct  Answers  to  this  Acrostic  mill  be  published  in  the  August 
Number  of  London  Society.  Answers  must  be  addressed  to  the  Acrostio 
JSdUor  ^London  Society,  188  Fleet-street ^  London^  E,C,,  as  letters,  not  on 
post'Cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  by  July  the  lOf  A. 
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ANSWER  TO  No.  VIL  (DOUBLE  ACROSTIC). 

1.  R  HAHKU  S 

2.  0  R      P      A  H 

3.  S  TING  O 

4.  E  L      B      o  W 

Correct  solutions  to  the  al)oye  have  been  received  from  Aaiaxes, 
Abelard,  Aces,  Acipenser,  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Amo,  Aunt 
Charlotte,  Beatrice  W.,  BonGnaltier,  Brief,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herzins, 
Cat  &  Kittens,  Cats  &  Co.,  Cerberns,  Chinese  Eeet,  Clarice,  C  0  M, 
Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat,  Dixie,  Domino,  Double  Elephant^  Elaine, 
Elisha,  Elsinore,  Etak,  Excelsior  Jack,  F.  B.  H.,  Frau  Clebsch,  General 
Buncombe,  Gimlet-Eye,  Gnat,  Gogledd*  Cymru,  Griselda,  G.  U.  E., 
Half-and-Half,  Hampton  Courtier,  Hazlewood,  H.  B.,  Heartie, 
Henricus,  Hibemicus,  Incoherent,  Infra  dig.,  Irene,  Jack,  Jessica, 
John  0'  Gaunt,  Kanitbeko,  K.  C.  Brighton,  Kew,  L.  B.,  Leeks,  Leona, 
Lizzie,  Manus  OToole,  Mistress  Maria  &  E.  M.  B.  S.,  Mrs.  Dearhat, 
Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo,  Murra,  Newell,  No  Conjuror,  Non  sine  gloria, 
Nunquam  non  paratus,  OTarrell,  Old  Log,  Palmyra,  Patty  Probity, 
Penton,  Pud,  Puss,  Racer,  Respice  finem,  Rinola,  Roe,  Semie,  ShaitSn, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  Patrick  Felis,  Smashjavelin,  Sootie,  Spes,  Tabitha, 
Tempus  Fugit,  The  Borogoves,  The  Mad  Tea-party,  The  Snark, 
Three  Gorbs,  Thunder,  Too  Late,  Tory,  Try,  Tweedledum,  Verulam, 
Welsh  Rabbit,  Ximena,  and  Yours  truly — 101  correct,  and  3  incorrect : 
104  in  all. 

Acrostic  No.  VIII.  appears  in  the  Holiday  Number  of  London 
Society,  published  on  July  Ist. 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

Etak.—*  Emen*  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  answer  for  light  2  of  No.  VI. 

Aces  cannot  be  credited  with  a  correct  answer  to  No.  Y. 

Senga  is  referred  to  Hamlet^  act  i.  sc.  4  :  *  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.' 
^  Your  reading  of  the  first  conplet  is  not  correct :  you  may  *  do  this'  to  others. 

General  Buncombe. — *  Roe'  of  a  fish  comes  from  the  sea,  bay,  Ac, ;  *  Roe* 
(the  deer)  goes  over  the  hills,  &o.  *  Boke'  is  a  purely  local  word,  and  donbtlesa 
it  would  have  been  referred  to  as  such  in  the  descriptiye  couplet  had  that  word 
been  intended  for  the  answer.  The  large  number  (fifty-eight)  who  sent  in  *  Roe* 
without  any  alternatives,  and  therefore  without,  apparently,  any  doubt  of  its 
accuracy,  of  itself  fully  justifies  the  Aorostio  Editor  in  rejecting  all  other  words. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  of  *  Proud  Maisie/ 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

TURNING  A  POINT. 

The  sun  bursting  in  throngh  the 
thin  white-dimity  curtains  woke 
Cressida  suddenly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  hateful  duty  coining  on 
her  as  surely  as  the  dawn ;  some- 
thing repugnant  every  way,  and 
something  that  would  not  wait. 
The  sense  of  such  a  pending  or- 
deal, so  far  from  vanishing  during 
sleep,  often  seems  doubly  irksome 
the  while,  with  the  confusing 
complications  of  thought  put  by. 

Ail  night  long  the  conscious- 
ness had  never  left  her  that  the 
next  morning  she  would  have  to 
intimate  to  Joe  that  on  no  con- 
sideration whatever  were  they  to 
put  themselves  under  any  sort  of 
obligation  to  Alec  de  Saumarez ; 
that  for  the  present  she  desired  tor 
avoid  any  avoidable  rapproche- 
ment or  renewal  of  relations  in 
that  quarter.  So  much  was  due 
to  herself,  no  less  than  to  Joe. 
Feminine  rightness  of  feeling  left 
her  no  choice. 

Then  would  come  her  reasons. 
How  foolish,  how  flimsy  they 
would  appear ;  or  else  how  self- 
condemnatory  !  Here  was  a  chap- 
ter of  her  life  she  had  meant  to 
rub  out,  keeping  the  true  history 
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of  a  capriQe,  for  which  she  had 
already  paid  dear,  she  considered, 
far  from  Joe's  thoughts,  cancelling 
it  privately  to  herself  and  trusting 
to  Fortune  to  keep  her  path  and 
Alec's  from  meeting,  at  least  un- 
til the  past  had  lost  its  lurking 
sweetness,  and,  with  that,  its  sting. 
It  was  deplorable  to  have  to  rake 
it  all  up  again  just  now,  and — 
there  was  the  worst — to  lower 
herself  in  Joe's  eyes  by  such  an 
acknowledgment  of  coquetry  on 
the  one  hand  and  insincerity  on 
the  other  as  hera,  looking  it  frank- 
ly in  the  face,  did  amount  to. 
How  she  wished  now  she  had 
been  fair  and  open  with  Joe  at 
the  first ;  instead  of  contriving,  too 
successfully,  by  a  simple  process 
of  mental  reservation,  to  put  her 
seal  on  his  assumption  that, 
,  whichever  of  her  lovers  might 
have  raised  some  echo  in  her 
heart,  Alec,  as  was  rightful,  had 
been  met  there  with  complete 
laughing  indifference,  and  treated 
accordingly  ! 

The  task  before  her  of  undeceiv- 
ing him  now  was  a  thankless  and 
a  serious  one.  Still  Joe  would 
understand ;  Joe  was  not  dense, 
neither  fortunately,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  he  an  imagination  likely 
to  run  away  with  him.  He  would 
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see  at  once  that  it  was  a  nicety  of 
feeling  on  her  part ;  perhaps,  since 
she  was  likely  to  make  very  light 
of  everything  in  her  recital,  think 
it  overstrained,  but  in  any  case 
respect  it  devoutly;  and  Alec 
would  be  told,  with  best  thanks, 
to  go  to  the  devil  with  his  cash. 

»So  their  chance  must  go  to  the 
devil,  too  ;  the  turn  of  the  tide 
be  put  off  indefinitely,  and  the 
process  of  waiting  and  hoping 
and  being  disappointed  begin  over 


again. 


Morning    light    had    brought 
these  matters  of  fact  into  promin- 
ence again,  and  Joe,  aU  breakfast- 
time,  ceased  not  to   harp   perse- 
veringly  upon  them.     Cressida's 
efiTorts    to    understand    business 
were  rarely  successful;  she  had 
almost    ceased   to    make    them, 
and  Joe  to  perplex  her  further 
by  his  bungling  attempts  at  mak- 
ing things  plain.     But  so  much 
he  managed  to  make  unfortunately 
clear,  that  the  benefit  accruing  to 
them  from  this  immediate  friend- 
ly agreement  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  very  great  indeed.     He  had 
Always  stuck  to   it  that  to  save 
time  was  a  grand  point.   Tom's  lia- 
bilities were  a  quicksand,  in  which 
«very  step  you  made,  unless  it 
cleared  you,  sank  you  deeper  in 
the  mire.     Freed  horn  such  ruin- 
ous entanglements,  and  with  the 
necessary  capital  for  working  the 
estate  put  at  his  disposal,  and  on 
favourable  terms,  he  could  look 
forward  with  tolerable  certainty 
to  the  distinct  and  rapid  bettering 
of  their  fortunes.     He  went  on 
painting  those  results  to  her  in 
the    most    glowing    colours,   till 
Cressida  asked  herself  in  despera- 
tion why,  if  he  was  so  delighted 
with  the    proposed   partnership, 
had  he  not  settled  it  all  offhand 
without  referring  to  herl     Did 
she  wish  she  did  not  know  so  well 
thftt  a  word   from   her   at   this 
jtmeture   would  suffice  to   deter 


him?  Never,  alas,  had  the  pic- 
ture of  quick  and  easy  rehabili- 
tation of  their  affairs  seemed  so 
tempting  as  now,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly held  up  for  her  to  look  at 
within  arm's  length,  and  inner, 
finer  impulses  were  forbidding 
her  hand  to  take  it. 

If  she  said  nothing,  he  would 
take  her  acquiescence  and  appro- 
val for  granted,  of  course.  So  she 
began — light  symptom  of  yield- 
ing— with  a  few  vague  general 
objections.  Did  Alec,  who  was 
notoriously  careless  about  money, 
know  what  he  was  doing  1  Was  it 
advisable  to  incur  so  vast  an  obli- 
gation to  a  single  individual ;  and 
that  too  an  acquai  ntance  with  whom 
they  were  not  likely  to  care  to  be 
drawn  into  very  close  connection  1 
"Was  it  so  absolutely  sure  that  the 
contract  was  a  wise  and  fair  one 
for  both  parties  ?  Joe  had  great 
pleasure  in  swiftly  and  trium- 
phantly clearing  away  these  sup- 
posititious lions  from  the  path ;  an 
easy  task.  Meanwhile  Cressida  was 
mentally  reasoning  down  her  own 
genuine  motives  for  reluctance, 
till  they  were  being  rapidly  re- 
duced to  the  semblance  of  senti- 
mental shadows. 

The  partnership,  the  idea  of 
which  had  come  on  her  first  like 
a  shock,  and  revolted  her  still, 
was  a  matter  of  business  merely, 
of  signatures  interchanged  between 
two  men ;  the  debtor  and  creditor 
relation  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  formal  trans- 
action, with  which  she  had  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  do.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  its  involving  them  in  future 
relations  with  Alec,  personally; 
he  had  really  showfl  no  inclina- 
tion that  way,  and  was  going 
back  to  Ireland  immediately. 

As  for  the  obligation,  it  was  a 
creation  of  her  squeamish  fancy. 
De  Saumarez,  as  Joe  had  ecu- 
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clusively  proved  to  her  over  and 
over  again,  would  emphaticallj 
not  be  the  loser  by  the  transac- 
tion, and  he  could  perfectly  afford 
to  risk  having  to  wait  a  little  for 
his  share  of  profit.  Thus,  as 
Cressida  rightly  divined,  Alec 
had  drifted  into  it  readily  and 
without  second  thoughts,  simply 
because  it  was  a  matter  of  little  or 
no  account  to  him  at  the  moment. 
But  for  Joe  and  herseK  this  was 
the  chance  par  excellence,  and 
we  all  know  that  those  who  won't 
grasp  their  opportunity  in  this 
world  when  it  offers,  because  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  will  ever 
be  passed  by  in  the  race  of  life. 
Heally  her  scruples  are  chimerical 
when  she  comes  to  analyse  the 
grounds  of  them,  mere  matters  of 
feeling,  at  which  she  may  laugh. 

*  I  sha'n't  see  you  again,  I  sup- 
pose,' said  Joe,  as  at  last  he 
pushed  away  his  cup  and  saucer, 
and  rose  from  the  table,  where 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  Cressida 
had  been  ingeniously  contriving 
to  detain  him  by  every  trifling 
question  or  remark  she  could 
think  of,  an  unquenchable  reluc- 
tance lingering  stilL  '  Pm  off  on 
my  rounds  now,  and  shall  go 
straight  away  then  to  the  station. 
I'm  to  meet  De  Saumarez  at  the 
club  at  four.' 

*  You've  an  appointment  with 
him,  thenf 

*  Yes ;  I  sha'n't  get  back  till 
the  late  train,  same  as  last  night.' 

*Stop,  you  haven't  got  your 
gloves.  Wait  while  I  fetch  them.' 

'Make  haste!'  shouted  Joe; 
but  she  walked  up-stairs  very 
leisurely,  whilst  he  fidgeted  be- 
low, fretting  with  impatience  to 
be  ofL  What  was  the  reason  she 
would  always  make  him  take 
gloves  1  She  knew  he  never  put 
them  on!  As  Cressidi^  went 
down  she  came  to  a  dead  stop  on 
the  landing,  still  halting  between 
two  opinions.    Then  ead4eDly  it 


dawned  upon  her  that  it  was  too 
late  to  palter  and  question.  The 
favourable  hour  for  action  was 
gone  by.  To  come  out  with  an 
insupeiable  obstacle  thus  at  the 
last  moment  would  create  a  mys- 
tery, give  false  and  needless  im- 
portance to  hollow  bygones.  Why 
such  unwillingness  to  speak? 
would  be  asked.  Her  confidence 
could  hardly  come  gracefully  now. 

*  Look  sharp,  look  sharp  I*  again 
Joe's  voice  of  imploring  restless- 
ness was  heard  from  below.  She 
ran  down.  Decidedly  it  was  too 
late  to  interfere.  She  had  taken 
her  part,  and  what  behoves  her 
now  is  to  look  to  its  justification 
afterwards. 

So  she  let  him  depart,  and 
stood  at  the  window  following 
him  with  her  eyes  till  he  was  out 
of  sight. 

Then  she  whirled  round  qnick- 
ly,  struck  a  pretty  little  half- 
theatrical  attitude,  in  jest,  and 
laughed. 

'Cressida,'  she  addressed  her- 
self aloud,  'this  is  too  absurd. 
You  are  getting  superstitious.' 

But  if  there  was  dismay  at  the 
thought  of  what  she  had  done, 
or  rather  not  prevented,  there 
was  also  the  self-congratulatory 
feeling  behind  of  one  who  has 
shirked  payment  of  a  score. 

As  to  looking  back,  it  would 
be  simply  foolish.  She  can't  re- 
voke, so  why  repent  f  If  she 
likes  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the 
stately  woods  and  shapely  walls 
and  mullioned  windows  of  Monks' 
Orchard  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
she  may  do  so  in  the  good  hope 
that  these  will  shortly  become 
her  house  and  home  in  something 
more  than  in  name. 

Instead,  she  shut  out  the  pleas- 
ing picture  resolutely,  and,  as  it 
were  to  set  herself  an  example  of 
how  admirable  her  future  beha- 
viour as  Lady  of  the  Manor  should 
be,  she  spent  the  jinoming  as  a 
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good  housekeeper  ahoold,  and  the 
afternoon  in  viBiting  all  the  sick 
people  in  the  village. 

It  helped  to  ease  her  conscience 
before  Joe  returned,  which  he 
duly  did,  in  rampant  spirits.  His 
news  was  told  in  fragmentary 
phrases  over  his  supper,  to  which 
he  brought  a  ravenous  hunger. 
All  promised  well.  Alec  had  been 
everything  that  was  most  pleasant 
and  gentlemanly.  He  did  not 
seem  to  care  sixpence  about  the 
business,  observed  Joe ;  had  gone 
over  some  matters  for  form's  sake, 
but  was  much  more  taken  up 
with  a  polo -match  in  which  he 
was  going  to  play. 

Such  was  the  gist  of  his  com- 
munications, given  in  snatches, 
divided  as  he  was  between  a 
clamorous  appetite  and  an  almost 
equally  clamorous  eagerness  to 
expatiate  on  his  plans. 

*  I  say,  guess  whom  I  met  in 
townf  he  began  suddenly,  both 
longings  having  been  partially  ap- 
peased, and  as  he  was  giving  the 
coup  de  grdce  to  his  second  chop. 

'  Well  V  His  peculiar  tone  made 
her  peculiarly  inquisitive. 

'Stephen  Halliday.'  Joe  was 
very  busy  with  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  did  not  look  up,  but 
the  name  had  only  called  forth  a 
faint  smile  that  faded  all  of  a 
sudden  as  a  highly  unwelcome 
probability  suggested  itself. 

*  You  didn't — I  mean,  did  you 
talk  to  him  at  all  about  thisf 
she  asked  hesitatingly — *  tell  him 
of  our  difficulties,  and  so  on  V 

*  Not  I,*  quoth  Joe  comfort- 
ably, with  his  mouth  full;  *  they're 
no  concern  of  his,  nor  likely  to 
have  the  slightest  interest  for  him, 
I  should  say.' 

Cressida  felt  considerably  re- 
lieved. Ah,  there  was  self-con- 
demnation in  that  intuitive  move- 
ment, the  sense  that  she  would 
give  the  world  for  Halliday  never 
to  know  of  thi^. 


^No,'  resumed  Joe;  ^we  had 
that  other  subject  of  conversa- 
tion.' 

Cressida  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly, saying,  'Seacombef  and 
Joe  nodded.  'Is  there  any  news? 
she  ventured  timidly. 

Joe  waited  before  replying  till 
he  had  quite  demolished  his 
second  course,  and  then  came  out 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  been 
preparing  meanwhile. 

*That  fellow  Halliday 's  a  brick,* 
emphasiBing  the  statement  by  a 
violent  dig  into  the  cheese.  '  He's 
going  to  Stoke  Michael  himself. 
He  seems  to  have  got  rather  thick 
with  them  there,  and  has  offered 
himself  to  stay  with  AUeyne  and 
let  Miss  Fan  get  away  for  a 
change.' 

Cressida  sighed,  with  mixed 
feelings. 

*  Now  I  own  it's  not  the  sort  of 
thing  I  should  have  looked  for 
him  to  do,'  remarked  Joe  candid- 
ly. *He's  hard  run  with  work, 
counts  his  holidays  on  his  fingers, 
and  has  as  good  an  eye  to  his  own 
main  chance  as  any  fellow  I  ever 
knew.  He's  not  well  off,  so  one  can't 
blame  him  for  that ;  still  that's 
about  the  last  man  I  should  expect 
to  see  put  himself  out  to  do  a 
thing  of  the  kind.' 

•You  didn't  know  him,'  said 
Cressida  simply. 

But  she  had  been  very  much 
taken  by  surprise  herseK,  and  fell 
to  speculating  wistfully  on  the 
march  of  events  in  a  quarter  of 
all  others  most  sternly  forbidden 
to  her  influence  and  observation. 
It  put  the  other  matter  out  of 
her  head  for  the  evening. 

Halliday,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
not  so  addicted  to  going  out  of 
his  way  to  play  the  Good  Samari- 
tan but  that  his  readiness  to  do 
so  on  this  particular  occasion  was 
a  thing  he  had  remarked  upon 
himself. 

Although   he   had  plenty   of 
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hnman  sympathy  for  his  neigh- 
boms  in  their  misfortunes,  he 
never  professed  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  eveiy  distressed  indi- 
vidual he  came  across,  for  their 
service  and  relief  One  cannot 
do  everything.  He  had  paid  over 
his  faculties  to  a  line  of  life 
accounted  useful,  to  work  often 
diy  and  onerous  enough,  in  all 
conscience — was  doing  his  best, 
which  chanced  to  be  rather  better 
than  other  people's,  in  his  avoca- 
tions, exerting  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  generation,  according 
to  his  judgment,  and  had  never 
needed  his  off-hours  for  freedom 
and  relaxation  so  much  as  at  this 
particular  time. 

Por  the  last  eighteen  months — 
in  other  words,  since  his  parting 
with  Cressida — he  seemed  to  him- 
self to  have  broken  more  and 
more  with  the  softer  and  soften* 
ing  influences  of  life.  A  love 
foregone.  Well.  You  are  the 
freer  to  compass  your  higher  am- 
bitions, to  assert  and  enjoy  intel- 
lectual supremacy,  if  you  have  it 
He  had  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
the  action,  bringing  to  it,  besides 
such  natural  advantages  as  an 
energetic  versatile  mind  and  an 
iron  constitution,  all  the  added 
motive-power  of  a  rebound.  Upon 
such,  business  and  responsibili- 
ties of  miscellaneous  kinds  crowd 
apace.  Fresh  paths  are  perpetu- 
ally opening;  fresh  aims  and 
ends  start  up  to  be  considered; 
ground  to  be  cleared;  questions 
to  be  sifted ;  definite  evils  to  be 
fought  off;  definite  objects  to  be 
secured;  and  whatever  he  took 
up  be  now  carried  through  with 
the  zest  of  absolutely  undivided 
attention.  Elise  de  Saumarez 
could  no  longer  have  pointed  him 
out  as  falling  short  of  any  expec- 
tations that  had  ever  in  his 
yonnger  days  been  entertained  of 
bim. 

He  bad  his  reward.    Evidence 


was  perpetually  coming  to  him, 
from  all  quarters,  of  the  mark  he 
might  make — ^was  making.  What- 
ever he  said,  wrote,  did,  seemed 
to  carry  weight,  often  far  beyond 
what  he  himself  had  attributed  to 
it.  It  is  the  thought-leaders,  after 
all,  who  are  the  real  masters  of  the 
world  in  the  age  we  live  in,  who 
dictate  to  our  dictators.  And 
when,  to  the  simple  power  of 
superior  knowledge,  is  added  a 
touch  of  that  more  subtle,  pene- 
trative, personal  agency  of  genius 
to  which  people  submit  without 
asking  questions,  there  seems 
really  no  limit  or  measure  for  the 
authority  and  influence  the  for- 
tunate owner,  if  he  cares  to  take 
the  trouble,  may  exercise.  Halli- 
day  was  well  aware  he  was  in  a 
world  perfectly  ready  to  suck  him 
dry,  that  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  out  of  him  and  his  attain- 
ments in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Not  a  scrap  of  any  sort  of 
energy  or  ability  in  him  but  may 
be  exhausted  by  the  claims  put 
npon  it  by  importunate  mankind 
without,  and  the  ambitious  self 
within. 

He  let  them  stimulate,  let  them 
absorb  him.  Other  matters  be- 
came like  mere  ripples  on  a  vast 
stream .  Much  that  could  occupy, 
attract,  and  come  home  to  lum 
once  upon  a  time  was  falling  fast 
into  utter  paltriness  and  insig- 
nificance. 

He  was  nevera  martinet,  though, 
and  such  an  exceptional  feelmg 
of  interest  as  that  which  for  some 
while  past  had  been  springing  up 
in  him  for  the  brother  and  sister 
found  room  to  grow.  It  had  its 
germ  in  a  sort  of  admiring  com- 
passion^  for  the  latter  at  least, 
excited  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  them  at  Stoke  Michael, 
and  which,  during  the  three  weeks 
following  that  he  and  Lefroy  had 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood,  visit- 
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mg  them  pretty  regularly,  had 
taken  hold  of  him  far  more  forcibly 
*than  he  had  anticipated. 

Fresh  from  a  workaday  world 
steeped  in  self-eeeking,  if  not  in 
selfishness,  in  common  if  not  in 
sordid  aims,  HalUday,  though 
not  tainted  by  the  climate  he 
lived  in,  had  suffered  its  effect. 
He  had  his  moments  of  disgust, 
for  instance,  moments  when  he 
was  driven  to  wonder  whether 
the  generous  emotions  are  not 
being  rapidly  selected  out  of  exist- 
ence, to  vanish  for  a  generation  or 
two  at  the  least.  There  was 
something  hardening  in  all  ihls — 
a  result  of  the  overdoses  of  expe- 
rience crowded  modem  life  thrusts 
upon  us — and  though  he  would 
not  have  owned  it,  he  stood  very 
much  in  need  of  moral  refresh- 
ment. 

The  simple  incident  that  here 
had  come  in  his  way  had  done 
him  service.  He  liked  to  turn 
now  and  then  to  dwell  on  a  pic- 
ture which,  however  sad  in  itself, 
had  its  brighter  touches,  if  but  as 
a  silent  token  that  unselfish  affec- 
tion and  self-devotion  are  not 
dead,  though  more  and  more 
pushed  out  of  notice  in  a  short- 
sighted age. 

In  Xorbert  himself  he  must  per- 
ceive a  noble  mind,  overthrown, 
perhaps  past  rescue,  by  crushed 
health,  but  that  had  never  been 
corrupted  or  warped.  Had  this 
been  otherwise,  though  Fan's  be- 
haviour to  him  were  that  of  a  saint, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  pleasant 
to  contemplate  as  now  when  the 
tie  between  them  was  the  affinity 
of  one  pure,  generous,  gentle- 
hearted  nature  for  another,  and 
her  self  -  sacrifice  the  intuitive 
response  to  an  unspoken  call; 
the  loyalty  that  impels  the  noble 
soul  to  stand  by  its  fellow. 

The  impression  on  Halliday 
had  proved  no  mere  passing  one, 
and  he  had  made  a  point  of  keep- 


ing up  communication  of  one 
kind  or  another  with  them  ever 
since.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  set  himself  to  consider 
what  he  could  do  for  the  girl 
from  there,  in  the  way  of  tmob- 
trusive  friendship. 

He  could  write  letters  that 
would  make  a  break  on  the  mono- 
tony of  her  seclusion,  remember 
to  take  note  of  anything  that  waa 
specially  likely  to  interest  her  to 
hear,  lend  her  books  and  so  forth. 
0,  there  are  countless  little  ser- 
vices clever  educated  heads  have 
it  in  them  to  render,  and  that 
mere  good-will  fails  to  accomfAiah 
or  even  to  hit  upon,  from  want 
of  thought  or  imderstanding  or 
imagination.  Thus  he  had  done 
his  best  these  last  months  in  such 
practical  ways  as  suggested  them- 
selves. 

Again,  from  the  first,  a  notice- 
able fact  had  been  the  singularly 
agreeable  and  tranquillising  power 
his  presence  and  conversation 
seemed  to  exercise  over  l^orbert 
Halliday  had  remarked  this  him- 
self, long  before  Fan,  one  day,  in 
thanking  him  for  coming,  had 
alluded  to  it,  observing  that  her 
brother  was  always  better  for 
having  him  there,  had  appeared 
to  take  to  him  from  the  first  mo- 
ment, and  to  feel  now  as  at  home 
with  him  as  with  herself,  far 
more  than  with  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Lefroy,  for  instance. 

It  was  no  miracle.  Halliday's 
strong  but  exceptionally  well- 
ballasted  nature  was  accurately 
reflected  by  his  exterior  and  de- 
meanour. His  firm  voice,  self- 
possessed  manner,  quiet  decisive 
mode  of  expressing  himself,  all 
helped  to  give  something  to  his 
society  that  acted  on  morbidly 
acute  nerves  like  a  direct,  palpable 
emanation,  at  once  soothing  and 
restraining,  both  lending  a  sense 
of  support  and  imparting  a  little  of 
lis  own  repose  and  self-commandL 
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So  together  with  the  will  to 
help  them,  since  worthy  of  help- 
ing he  counted  them  to  be,  here 
had  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
a  positive  service  been  put  into 
his  hands.  He  could  do  anything 
with  Norbert,  Fan  had  said,  and 
when  to  the  girl's  despair  there 
had  ansen  a  great  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther her  own  strength  might  not 
break  down  under  this  oppressive 
taxing  round  of  life,  and  Halliday, 
on  hearing  of  this,  had  offered  to 
come  and  take  her  place  for  a 
time,  it  was  because  he  knew  not 
merely  that  she  would  have  excep- 
tional confidence  in  his  tact  and 
management,  but  that  perhaps 
he  was  the  person  she  could  best 
hope  might  really  make  up  to 
Korbert  for  her  absence. 

It  would  be  doing  her  a  genuine 
kindness,  and  he  did  not  hesitate, 
though  it  forced  him  to  put  aside 
one  or  two  other  plans  on  which 
he  had  rather  set  his  heart. 

Admirable  as  Fan's  patience 
and  disinterestedness  had  always 
appeared  to  him,  they  were  now 
destined  to  become  much  more 
so  in  his  eyes  after  trying  to  emu- 
late them.  He  had  undertaken 
that  she  should  not  be  missed 
if  he  could  help  it,  and  fulfilled 
his  part  very  well,  but  got  heartily 
tired  of  the  tedious  task  long 
before  it  was  over.  Now  and 
then  it  set  him  pondering  on  cer- 
tain moral  problems. 

Suppose  2Corbert  were  never  to 
recover,  was  it  this  girl's  bounden 
duty,  firom  the  age  of  eighteen 
upwards,  to  bury  herself  alive 
thus;  to  go  on,  hoping  against 
hope,  till  her  youth  and  health 
were  spent?  Halliday  would  most 
emphatically  have  answered,  No. 

Eut  would  she  ever  consent  to 
see  that  she  was  in  no  way  bound 
to  persevere  in  the  sacrifice  when 
it  became  manifestly  hopeless? 
Would  she  even  consent  to  recog- 
nise on  due  evidence  that  hopeless 


it  was?  He  feared  not;  but 
thought  that  she  ought. 

In  the  case  of  ninety-nine  wo- 
men out  of  a  hundred  the  matter 
would  hardly  have  struck  him  in 
so  strong  a  light.  But  the  sum 
of  his  impressions,  from  all  that 
he  had  seen  of  the  girl,  was  lead- 
ing him  on  to  the  conviction  that 
she  was  too  good  to  throw  away 
her  life  thus,  too  valuable  a  charac- 
ter, both  for  head  and  heart,  for 
it  to  be  right  for  her  to  exhaust 
these,  as  she  was  doing  now,  on 
a  barren  labour  of  love  and  pity. 

And  when  Fan,  her  leave  of 
absence  over,  returned  to  Stoke 
Michael  as  well  and  strong  as 
ever,  and  Halliday,  nothing  loth, 
was  set  free  to  go  back  to  his  own 
avocations,  leaving  her  to  hers,  he 
carried  away  with  him  the  strong- 
est and  vividest  possible  impres- 
sion on  the  subject.  He  would 
recall  her  as'  she  had  looked  when 
she  wished  him  good-bye  at  the 
door,  and  he,  glancing  back  from 
up  the  lane,  had  seen  her  still 
standing  there,  in  all  the  charm 
of  her  fresh,  sound  youth,  with 
her  nut-brown  hair,  rosy  cheeks, 
clear  single-hearted  blue  eyes, 
and  tranquil  resolute  little  face. 
Then  he  would  say  to  himself 
that  such  abnegation  was  worthy 
of  all  praise  of  course ;  but  that 
this  young  thing,  to  whom  it 
seemed  to  come  so  easily,  who  had 
borne  so  much  without  flinching 
or  losing  her  head,  nor  yet  grow- 
ing hardened  or  flii)pant,  show- 
ing herself  so  capable,  and  yet  so 
simple  and  unpretending — well, 
though  such  a  one  no  doubt  would 
make  the  best  ])ossible  ministering 
angel  to  the  weak,  her  rightful 
place  must  rather  be  that  of  com- 
rade to  the  strong,  since  few  could 
be  so  fitted  to  share  the  interests, 
lighten  the  cares,  and  join  the 
stirring  fortunes  of  a  man  forwazd 
in  the  ranks  of  active  life. 

*  Of  yourself,   do  you  mean  V 
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asked  a  secret  voice.  He  found 
it  not  80  easy  to  answer.  Such 
an  idea  brought  no  change,  no 
revolution  of  thought  or  disturb- 
ance of  feeling  with  it.  He  and 
such  a  girl  were  allies,  whether 
they  joined  forces  and  destinies 
or  not.  They  had  thus  become 
acquainted  easily,  freemason 
fashion,  by  virtue  of  the  commu- 
nity  of  moral  feeling  between 
them ;  a  similarity  in  essentials 
that  makes  itself  felt  throughout 
the  vastest  differences  of  age,  cul- 
ture, and  experience.  Fan  was 
neither  a  beauty,  nor  a  grace,  nor 
a  muse ;  but  simply  a  brave  little 
soul  silently  ranging  herself  in  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  standards, 
which  they  carry  in  themselves 
and  cannot  desert,  mark  them  out 
as  servants  of  truth  and  lovers  of 
good,  yet  with  no  taste  whatever 
for  sitting  idle  either  among 
laughing  or  crying  philosophers. 

She,  on  her  part,  seemed  to 
value  his  friendship  and  friendly 
aid,  responding  readily  and  un- 
affectedly. Her  old  prejudice  was 
not  proof  against  his  kindness  to 
her  brother,  and  had  fallen  help- 
lessly before  the  first  symptom 
shown.  A  good  understanding 
had  thus  established  itself  quietly 
and  was  growing  fast.  At  the 
outset  their  connection  had  had 
Korbert  for  a  link.  How  now  if 
that  link  should  one  day  become 
a  block,  that  Halliday  should  be 
using  his  powers  of  inducement  to 
make  her  put  aside  ? 

Already  he  must  ask  himself 
from  time  to  time  whether — by 
perpetually  drawing  off  her  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  various  topics, 
keeping  it  alive  in  some,  creating 
it  in  others,  and  ever  holding  up 
before  her  the  picture  of  that  busy 
useful  life  that  appealed  to  her 
liking  above  all  things  as  he  had 
discovered — he  were  not  doing  his 
best  to  detachher  from  her  brother, 
to  disgust  her  with  these  months 


upon  months  of  semi-inertia,  re- 
tirement, and  tedium.  The  wider 
the  vista  he  opened  up  to  her,  the 
narrower  her  present  boundaries 
would  seem. 

Well,  he  thought  he  was  justi- 
fied even  in  this — reflecting  that 
if  the  worst  did  come  to  the  worst, 
and  in  course  of  time  it  became 
evident  that  she  was  immolating 
herself  to  no  practical  purpose,  it 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  advise 
her  to  relinquish  the  task.  At 
present  not  only  was  Norbert's 
future  past  foretelling,  but  Fan's 
new  friend  was  far  from  being  at 
one  with  his  own  mind,  which, 
though  calm  on  the  surface,  had 
depths  that,  when  sounded,  be- 
trayed ground  still  heaving  under- 
neath. 

Cressida — It  was  dangerous  to 
faU  from  your  first  estate  in  Ste- 
phen Halliday 's  estimation.  Clever 
she  or  he  who  could  regain  ground 
once  lost  there.  Cressida*s  over- 
throw had  been  signal  and  deci- 
sive. Yet  it  would  seem  as  though 
in  her  downfall  she,  as  in  revenge, 
had  caught  and  carried  away  with 
her  something  that  was  part  of 
himself — a  fragment  from  out  of 
his  soul,  which  he  would  hardly 
see  again,  but  whose  loss  left  him 
imperfect — fated  so  to  be,  and  to 
know  it  evermore. 

Who  knows  the  fantastic  fable 
of  the  poet,  whose  beauteous  but 
frail  ideal,  Benedicta,  soon  faded, 
died,  and  was  buried — buried  by 
his  own  hands  one  spring  day  in 
a  bier  of  some  sweet-scented  and 
imperishable  wood,  fast  closed  and 
hermetically  sealed  I  And  as  he 
stood  still  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  it,  there  rose  up  before  him 
an  apparition  with  a  startling  like- 
ness to  the  departed  one,  who 
trampled  on  the  fresh  earth,  and 
laughed  at  him,  saying,  '  It  is  I, 
your  good  for  nothing  Benedicta. 
And  the  penalty  of  your  folly  is  this, 
thatyou  shall  love  me  just  as  lam.' 
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But  he  cried  *No!'  and  '!N'ever!' 
indignantly,  stamping  on  the  grave 
to  emphasise  his  denial,  and  with 
such  violence  that  the  ground  gave 
way  under  his  foot,  which  sank 
deep  into  the  newly-dug  sepulchre ; 
and  there  hehold  him,  like  a  wolf 
caught  in  a  trap,  held  fast,  per- 
haps for  ever,  to  the  grave  of  his 
ideal. 

Halliday,  it  appeared,  had  not 
extricated  himself  any  hetter. 
There  were  little  memories  con- 
nected with  her,  mere  trivialities, 
still  holding  a  charm  he  found  no- 
where else  in  his  existence.  It 
irked  him  at  times  as  a  despicable 
weakness.  But  at  others  his  whole 
past  conduct  in  that  matter  would 
appear  to  him  in  a  changed  dis- 
torted lightas  a  monstrous  mistake 
—«oul- suicide.  Moments  came 
when  a  face  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and  laughed  at  him,  and  a 
feeling  seized  him  that,  if  only 
the  choice  were  his,  joyfully  would 
he  throw  down  the  whole  of 
that  brilliant  future  of  successful 
achievement  within  his  compass, 
only  to  have  her  there  again  to 
love  him,  as  she  might  if  he  had 
let  her.  That  was  madness,  of 
course.  But  perhaps  the  worst  of 
all  was  the  sane  conviction  that 
such  a  superlative  feeling  of  heart- 
surrender  should  have  a  lie  for  its 
foundation. 

He  would  wonder  at  such  times 
how  it  fared  with  Benedicta  now. 
He  heard  chance  news  of  her  re- 
peatedly, always  to  much  the  same 
effect,  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  living  very  quietly,  very 
happily,  everybody  said.  Was 
this  marriage,  for  which  he  had 
found  only  two  motives, — ^both  of 
a  low  order, — on  her  part  to  assign 
— ^piqne  and  love  of  wealth — vin- 
dicating itself?  Was  her  better 
nature  coming  out,  to  triumph 
finally,  to  the  confusion  of  those 
who  presumed  to  doubt  its  reality  9 

It  was  a  question  that  Gressida 


also  put  to  herself  from  time  to 
time.  

CHAPTER  XX. 

SHADOWS. 

'Tell  me  now,  am  I  not  a 
model  fermierer 

'Model  what?*  muttered  Joe 
indistinctly. 

He  had  come  in  two  hours  be- 
fore dinner-time,  and  was  fast 
sinking  to  sleep  before  the  fire, 
getting  every  moment  briefer  and 
more  fitful  in  his  responses  to 
Cressida,  who,  in  one  of  her  light, 
talkative  moods,  went  rippling  on, 
about  every  subject  that  entered 
her  head. 

She  repeated  her  question.  He 
just  roused  himself  to  reply,  with- 
out unclosing  his  eyes, 

*Not  quite.  You  won't  wear 
big  thick  boots.' 

'  Well,  I  own  I  do  cling  to  one 
or  two  old  prejudices,*  said  Cres- 
sida, with  animation;  *I  don't 
want  to  disguise  myself  too  pain- 
fully and  successfully  as  a  clumsy, 
ugly,  country  production.' 

*A  hit  at  my  corduroys,  ehf 
put  in  Joe,  smiling  in  his  sleep. 

'  Would  you  have  me  turn  my- 
self into  an  Audrey  f 

*  An  Audrey  ?  what  on  earth  is 
that)' 

'  0  Joe !'  despairingly;  *  are  you 
going  to  tell  me  you  hafve  never 
read  Shakespeare — As  You  Like 

itr 

*  Never,*  replied  Joe  compla- 
cently, but  so  drowsily  that  Cres- 
sida abandoned  the  dialogue,  and 
in  two  minutes  more  her  lord 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Cressida  sighed  and  went  on 
awhile  with  her  fine-art  needle- 
work, to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  ticking  of  the  clock.  As  Joe 
sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  un- 
consciousness, Cressida  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  perversely 
wakeful,  her  brain  more  clear  and 
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actiye;  her  thoughts  and  ideas 
succeeding  each  other  rapidly  and 
pointedly,  agitating,  as  it  were,  for 
some  outward  vent.  Had  she  been 
a  poet  or  musician  she  would  have 
sat  down  to  extemporise  verses  or 
songs  forthwith,  but  her  right 
hand  had  no  cunning  of  that  sort 

Presently  she  rose,  went  to  the 
window,  and  stood  looking  out. 
It  was  dark,  and  she  could  barely 
distinguish  the  swaying  forms  of 
the  trees. 

Memory  and  forethought  do  not 
always  bring  blessings  and  wisdom 
with  them.  At  times  one  feels  as 
if  one  might  at  least  act  better  and 
more  wisely  if  they  could  be  got 
rid  of. 

So  with  Cressida,  when  some- 
thing would  bring  back  vividly 
on  her  mind  past  passages  of  her 
life  with  a  wild  passionate  feeling 
of  regret,  as  for  lost  treasures.  In 
harbouring  these  thoughts  she 
would  not  have  felt  as  if  she  were 
fedse  of  heart.  There  had  been  no 
romance  about  her  marriage.  Joe 
had  never  presupposed  any  high- 
flown  sentiment  on  her  side. 
Why,  he  was  ready  to  swear  that 
he  hated  romance,  thought  it  all 
'bosh,'  never  recognising  how 
much  of  this  said  'bosh'  entered 
into  his  affection  for  his  wife.  On 
her  part  she  was  fonder  of  him 
now  than  ever  before.  Insensibly 
their  life  together  seemed  to  have 
extended  back — it  was  as  if  she 
had  always  known  him,  always 
had  him  at  her  side  to  participate 
in  whatever  of  good  or  of  ill  should 
befall  her.  His  own  history,  with 
which  she  felt  as  familiar  as  with 
her  own,  was  simple  as  himself, 
as  easy  to  read  and  take  in  as  the 
ins  and  outs  of  that  good,  honest 
temperament,  overflowing  with 
healthy  vitality  and  animal  spirits. 
His  devotion  was  nice  and  plea- 
sant, and  she  was  learning  to  take 
it  for  granted,  as  a  child  might  a 
father's  or  mother's  love,  approv- 


ing it,  becoming  daily  more  de- 
pendent on  it^  foigetful  from  hour 
to  hour  that  it  is  the  stuff  out  of 
which  her  life  ia  weaving  itself — 
a  fair  life,  too,  if  she  will  not  spoil 
it,  but  so  plain-seeming  that  she 
thinks  she  can  gauge  it  exactly, 
and  the  joys  it  will  aJlow  her,  and 
that  it  never  wilL  -  It  had  its 
wrong  side.  There  were  points 
where  his  nature  and  hers  could 
never  meet.  The  higher  interests, 
the  finer  pleasures  of  life,  were 
sealed  books  to  him.  Now  it  was 
perhaps  to  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  these  wider  facul- 
ties of  appreciation  in  herself,  that 
she  could  best  look  to  counteract 
the  qualities  required  to  be  held 
in  check.  Intercourse  with  a  mind 
upright  as  Joe's,  but  more,  instead 
of  less,  comprehensive  than  hers, 
might  have  elevated  her  tone  of 
thought  sweetly,  naturally,  with- 
out self-constraint  on  her  part» 
keeping  before  her  a  standard  that 
forbade  her  to  rest  satisfied  with 
anything  but  her  own  highest. 
Yet,  for  that  dream  at  Almenwald, 
though  she  too  had  not  broken 
with  the  recollection,  for  her  it 
remained  anything  but  a  tender 
one.  The  old  bond  between  them 
had  been  snapped  too  rudely,  and 
she  liked  to  persuade  herself  there 
was  nothing  tJiere  to  regret.  Joe, 
lazy  and  uncritical,  was  not  so  hard 
a  master,  and  so  far  suited  her  lik- 
ing better.  She  was  aware  that 
he  spoilt  her.  It  was  his  way  of 
atoning  for  deficiencies  which  he 
could  not  help,  but  of  which  he 
had  some  vague,  uneasy  conscious- 
ness. Another,  though  more 
widely  and  subtly  responsive, 
would  hardly  have  been  so 
thoughtful  for  her,  so  tolerant  of 
her  humours,  her  little  likes  and 
dislikes,  so  generally  indulgent,  so 
careful  that  nothing  but  pleasant 
things  should  come  in  her  way. 

It  is  only  that  times  will  come, 
like  the  present,  when  all  this  is 
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sunk  in  a  misprized,  misappre- 
dated  feeling,  the  longing  for 
sympathetic  meeting  haJf  way, 
and  gratification  generally,  from 
parts  of  her  nature  that  lay  be- 
yond Joe's  understanding.  He 
might  admire  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  helped  to  make  her  -what 
she  was ;  but  how  should  he  go 
further,  not  having  a  vestige  of 
such  qualities  in  himself?  She 
must  see  and  take  life  as  it  is. 

Imperfect.  Well.  Did  she  not 
long  ago  forfeit  something  like 
perfection  for  herself?  She  does 
not  deplore  that,  she  would 
swear.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  a  latent 
sense  of  loss — loss  of  the  true — 
that  underlies  this  unrest,  tempt- 
ing her  to  hark  back  on  the  false ; 
to  go  seeking  a  fugitive  happiness 
in  things  that  may  mar  for  her  the 
path  she  has  accepted ;  the  path 
where,deceive  herself  ho  w  she  may, 
her  main  lot  and  real  life  lie  now. 

Will  her  good  angel,  whose 
voice  has  failed  again  and  again 
to  keep  her  from  setting  aside 
her  more  generous  impulses  to 
snatch  at  present  ease  and  advan- 
tage, speak  now  and  be  heard  ? 

The  sudden  arrival  of  the  post 
awoke  Joe  from  his  nap  and  his 
wife  from  her  reverie  simultane- 
ously. Cressida  had  not  moved 
from  the  window,  where  she 
stood  occupied  by  her  correspond- 
ence, when  Joe  began  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room, 

*  I  say,  Fve  got  a  letter  firom — 
guess  now.* 

*  From  Elise  de  Saumarez,'  she 
said,  glancing  up  quickly,  recog- 
nising the  hand*  from  a  distance. 

*  Such  a  jolly  letter  I'  Joe  con- 
tinued. Finding  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty himseK  in  stringing  words 
into  writable  sentences,  and  sen- 
tences into  any  sort  of  sequence, 
in  all  fluent  correspondents  he 
saw  the  most  gifted  of  mortals. 
*  Now  what  do  you  suppose  she 
wants  V 


'I've  no  idea,'  said  Cressida, 
but  catching  a  fednt,  vague  appre- 
hension of  something  vexatious 
impending. 

*  Wants  to  know  if  I'll  let  her 
have  Monks'  Orchard — be  her 
landlord,  as  she  puts  it — for  the 
summer  and  autumn.' 

Cressida  looked  up,  as  if  about 
to  speak,  checked  herself,  and 
stood  silent  %vith  compressed  lips. 

*  She  says  I  may  name  my  own 
terms,'  he  continued ;  '  and  it's 
the  first  offer  we've  had.  She 
seems  to  fear  that  we  mayn't 
fancy  having  any  one  there  but 
ourselves,  since  we  can't  keep  up 
the  place — ^something  like  the 
dog  in  the  manger.  Better  read 
it  yourself.' 

Cressida  took  a  long  time  read- 
ing it ;  then  folded  it  up  deliber- 
ately, seeming  to  reflect. 

*  It  wouldn't  be  very  pleasant 
having  anybody  there,  would  it  V 
she  suggested. 

*  Well,  no ;  but  I'm  not  proud,' 
said  Kennedy,  laughing ;  <  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  it,  if  we 
can.  We  made  up  our  minds  to 
that  at  first' 

'Yes;  but  now  that  all  is  going 
on  so  well,  and  that  we  hope  to 
get  there  so  soon  ourselves,  you 
said,  and  I  hoped,  it  mightn't  be 
necessary.' 

Joe  fidgeted  uneasily. 

*  Not  necessary,  but  it's  to  our 
advantage  as  far  as  it  goes.  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  mind. 
It  isn't  even  as  though  we  had 
started  there  ourselves,  and  had 
to  come  down  in  the  world,  as  a 
man  may  say.  I'm  better  off 
now,  take  things  at  the  worst, 
than  ever  I  was,  or  thought  to  be, 
two  years  ago.  So  one  can't  feel 
touchy  on  that  score.' 

Cressida  said  they  would  talk 
it  over  after  dinner,  which  they 
did,  she  bringing  forward  every 
objection  she  could  think  of,  Joe 
arguing  them  away. 
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^  The  fact  is/  he  said  at  length, 
suddenly  coming  to  the  point,  '  I 
don't  see  very  well  how  we  can 
refuse.  She  puts  it  rather  as  a 
favour,  and  after  the  helping  hand 
I  got  from  Master  Alec  myself,  I 
don't  half  like  to  be  disobliging 
in  that  quarter.  She  fancies  the 
place  suits  her  health,  and  so  on.* 

Cressida  said  nothing.  Joe 
went  meandering  on : 

'  It's  natural  she  wants  to  come 
back,  like  a  bird  to  the  old  nest, 
she  says.  Now,  if  we  are  to  put 
anybody  there,  I  don't  know  where 
you'd  find  a  more  agreeable  neigh- 
bour. Having  her  won't  be  the 
same  as  having  a  stranger — more 
like  asking  a  visitor,  vacating  our 
own  domain  in  her  favour  and 
camping  out,  eh  V 

Cressida  stQl  remained  silent. 
But  Joe  must  perceive  her  evi- 
dent reluctance.  He  saw  there  a 
rather  foolish  pride,  and  meant  to 
coax  her  out  of  it. 

'  You  used  to  like  her,'  he  re- 
marked, 'if  I  remember  right. 
I'm  sure  there  couldn't  be  jollier 
company  than  she  makes.' 

Cressida  smiled  faintly. 

'  0  yes,  a  capital  talker.' 

'You'd  never  be  dull,  and  I 
shouldn't  feel  as  if  I  were  leaving 
you  to  be  lonely  when  I'm  out  and 
busy,  as  I  expect  I  shall  be  more 
and  more  as  the  season  gets  on. 
O,  I  know  you'd  like  it  when  it 
came  to  pass,'  he  added  knowingly. 
*N"ow  can  you  bring  forward  a 
single  reasonable  objection  V 

Kot  one,  it  seemed. 

« Well,  then,  I  think  that  really 
we  must  let  her  have  her  way  in 
this  matter,  and  you  must  let  me 
have  mine,'  he  persisted.  '  I  un- 
derstand very  well  what  you  mean 
— a  little  bit  of  pride ;  but  I  think 
you  and  I  are  rather  bound  to 
pocket  it  in  this  instance,  as  these 
people  ask  us.' 

*  Why  f  said  Cressida,  firing  up. 

'  WeU,  to  put  it  plain,'  said  Joe 


bluntly,  '  that  if  I'm  not  ashamed 
to  make  the  son  useful  to  me — 
and  he  has  helped  me  out  of  a 
pernicious  bother — this  isn't  the 
time  for  me  to  hold  my  head  so 
high  as  to  be  unneighbourly  to 
the  mother,  when  my  turn  comes.' 

Cressida  stood  looking  more 
doubt  ful  than  ever,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes.  For  one  moment  she 
did  long,  long  with  her  whole 
soul,  to  reverse  her  life's  policy, 
and  think  only  of  making  the 
best  reparation  in  her  power  by  a 
frank  acknowledgment  of  how 
she  had  falsified  things  to  him. 
But  the  matter  was  seriouslv 
complicated  now;  and  in  a  way 
she  stood  more  committed  than 
ever  to  making  naught  of  all  she 
had  kept  back. 

'  Well,'  she  said  at  length,  help- 
lessly, with  a  sigh,  *  if  we  must.* 

'All  rights  then,'  fell  in  Joe 
promptly ;  '  and  as  she  begs  she 
may  have  an  answer  immediate — 
underlined — ^I'll  set  about  it  this 
very  night ;  write  and  tell  her 
she  may  make  her  arrangements, 
and  welcome,  and  come  next  week, 
if  she  chooses.  Luckily  I'm  not 
so  sleepy  as  usual ;  so  here  goes.' 

And  forthwith  he  sat  down  to 
indite.  It  was  a  long  job,  and 
for  a  while  no  sound  was  heard 
but  the  scratching  of  a  pen  in 
difficulties.  Cressid  a  sat  near  h  im 
at  her  work.  Now  that  the  thing 
was  decided  she  wsis  already  more 
than  half  reconciled  to  it  and  to 
herself.  It  was  not  at  all  what 
she  had  intended  to  happen,  but 
in  her  mood  to-night  she  saw 
there  some  attractions.  It  would 
not  be  bad  fun  if  Monks'  Orchard 
woke  up  a  little.  Some  day  or 
other  she  must  have  met  Elise 
again,  she  reflected — Alec  too, 
though  for  that  matter  it  was  im- 
probable he  should  care  to  come 
down.  If  anything  brought  him 
it  would  be  of  no  consequence — 
all  would  be  different.     Thus  her 
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thoughts  ran  on  as  she  sat,  from 
time  to  time  appealed  to  by  her 
liusband  for  advice  as  to  the 
spelling  of  a  word. 

*  Why,  you're  worse  than  my 
Fernswold  school-children  used  to 
be/  she  said  at  last,  laughing. 

Kennedy  smiled  good-humour- 
ed ly.  There  were  days,  he  ad- 
mitted, when  he  could  not  spell 
aujtliing,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
leHst  sensiti  ve  on  the  point.  It  was 
a  chronic  complaint  which  it  were 
vain  to  try  and  eradicate.  Super- 
fluous too.  For  what,  after  all, 
ilid  it  matter,  so  long  as  you  made 
yourself  understood  1 

*  There,*  he  sighed,  with  tri- 
umph, as,  after  a  laborious  half- 
hdur,  he  completed  the  composi- 
tion, '  "  Yours  truly,  H.  Ken- 
nedy.*'    Any  message,  Cressidal' 

*  Tell  her  th^t  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  the  ])leasure  of  playing 
Clih>e  to  her  Lady  Amaryllis.* 

Joe  gi'uuned,  and  bit  the  end  of 
his  ((uill. 

*1  witih  you'd  said  something 
simple  and  hhort.* 

'  Shorter  than  that  1     Why  V 

*l»»-fnuse  I  should  know  how 
to  sf»ell  it.* 

*  Send  my  love,  then,'  said  Cres- 
sida.  glancing  over  his  shoulder; 
•  hut  perhaps  you  don't  know 
how  to  s])ell  that.' 

Kennedy's  answer,  which  was 
not  verbal,  appeai-ed  to  be  con- 
clusive on  that  point. 

The  npxt  tlay,  Stephen  Halli- 
ilay  Was  calling  on  Mrs.  de  Sau- 
mnr^z. 

The  la>t  two  years  had  slipped 
by  over  Klise's  head  and  left  it 
unaltert'd,  <[uitc.  Lite  amused 
her  still,  iis  a  game  of  skill  indefi- 
nitely protracted,  but  of  which  she 
ilid  not  see  why  she  should  ever 
f^et  tired.  Each  turn  of  the 
wheel  brought  fresh  combinations, 
pet.y  aiijis,  diversions,  and  curi- 
oiid  mti-resis  into  her  self-centred 


but  ever-varying  existence.  !New 
sets  of  people  came  on  her  stage, 
strutted  their  hour,  and  went  off 
again ;  never  missed,  since  their 
exit  was  brought  about  gradually — 
a  process  of  being  superseded  by 
others.  Only  her  acquaintance 
with  Stephen  Halliday,  though  of 
old  standing,  was  one  she  would 
fain  have  made  to  last.  He  was 
not  so  easy  to  replace,  and  it  was 
with  peculiar  mortification  that  she 
had  seen  him  become  remiss  in  his 
visits  to  her  lately. 

£lise,  though  not  learned — 
perhaps  all  the  more  on  that  ac- 
count— was  the  pink  of  litei-ary 
advisers,  and  had  once  prided  her- 
self on  being  his  critic  in  chief. 
For  years  past  he  had  been  used 
to  considt  her  judgment;  and 
this  was  the  whole  origin  of  their 
intercourse.  A  shrewd  clever 
woman  of  the  world,  who  knows 
a  little — though  a  very  little — of 
everything,  preserves  that  fine 
eye  for  generalities,  which  the 
tremendous  inequality  of  know- 
ledge, following  on  much  special 
study,  is  so  apt  to  impair.  Elise 
knew  he  valued  her  advice,  and 
the  idea  of  being  possibly  super- 
seded herself  on  his  stage  roused 
a  secret  jealousy  in  her,  of  which 
he  was  happily  unconscious. 

'You  are  the  very  person  I 
was  thinking  of  when  the  door 
opened,'  she  said  candidly,  'but the 
last  one  I  expected  to  walk  in. 
One  has  seen  so  little  of  you  late- 
ly that  my  imagination  had  begun 
to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  conjec- 
tures. When  a  man  like  you 
hides  himself  for  a  time,  the  next 
thing  always  is  ibr  him  to  startle 
everybody  by  coming  out  in  some 
new  character.* 

Halliday  observed  he  was  sorry 
to  disappoint  her ;  but  saw  no 
prospect  of  startling  anybody  just 
at  present,  least  of  all,  herself. 

*  I  heard  of  you,  though,'  she 
continued,  *  down  with  those  poor 
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people  at  Seacombe.  Lewis  Le- 
froy  tells  me  everything.  Do  you 
know  you  deserve  a  medal,  and  if 
I  were  president  of  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society  you  should  have  one/ 
*0,  nonsense/  said  Halliday, 
rather  impatiently ;  embarrassed, 
as  man  is,  by  praise  of  this  sort. 

*  Indeed  you  must  allow  me  to 
admire  you/  persisted  Elise,  un- 
abashed, 'and  to  say  so.  Per- 
haps you  will  forgive  me  when  I 
teU  you  that  I  can  sooner  fancy 
myself  blossoming  into  a  saint  or 
a  martyr  than  coming  out  as  a 
sister  of  charity  or  a  hospital  nurse. 
That  is  a  development  to  which 
I  never  could  attain,  so  I  naturally 
revere  it  in  others.' 

'  Miss  AUeyne  lives  there  en- 
tirely,' returned  Halliday  briefly. 

'  Ah,  a  relation ;  that  is  differ- 
ent. I  suppose  somebody  must. 
But  what  a  lamentable  affair  that 
was  altogether !' 

'  Very,'  he  agreed. 

*  It  seems,'  she  continued  cheer- 
fully, 'that  the  community  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  that  young  fel- 
low few  of  them  are  aware  of. 
My  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Matthi- 
son  was  here  the  other  day,  and 
became  quite  eloquent  on  the 
subject.  He  had  heard  him 
play,  seen  his  compositions,  and 
declares  there  was  a  flrst-rate 
genius  spoilt  in  him,  and  that 
never,  in  this  unmusical  nation, 
has  he,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
professorial  experience,  met  with 
an  instance  of  so  remarkable  a 
natural  gift.' 

'  One  hears  the  same  of  him 
everywhere,'  said  Halliday.  Some- 
how, since  Norbert's  illness,  indi- 
vidual opinion  had  become  much 
more  decided,  or  rather  more  out- 
spoken, on  the  subject  of  his 
talents. 

'Poor  Cressidal'  said  Elise 
contemplatively.  'They  say  it 
has  all  been  a  great  grief  to  her. 
Still  it  is  a  mercv  that  that  affair 


came  to  nothing.  And  I  must 
say  she  managed  most  cleverly  to 
make  a  tolerable  match,  notwith- 
standing. It  was  a  very  happy 
thought,  that  marriage.' 

*  For  some  people,'  he  said. 

'  0,  I  meant  for  the  parties 
concerned,'  explained  Elise,  with 
seeming  innocence,  '  though,  poor 
thing,  her  troubles  soon  began 
again.  She  seems  born  to  disap- 
point, or  be  disappointed.* 

*  Disappointed  V 

*  Kot  in  the  man  this  time,  but 
in  the  money/  replied  Elise, 
laughing.  *  Of  course  you  heard 
that  her  flnal  speculation  turned 
out  a  shade  less  brilliant  than  was 
expected.  Dreadful  things  came 
to  light — when  it  was  too  late  in 
the  day — about  the  cousin,  who 
had  been  doing  his  best  to  beggar 
the  Kennedys  ever  after,  and  had 
the  cunning  to  keep  it  from  every- 
body.' 

*  I  heard  something  of  it/  said 
Halliday.  *  People  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  have  to  give  up  the 
place.  He's  farming  it  down  there 
now,  isn't  he  ?  in  hope  of  making 
it  pay  V 

*Yes,  plenty  of  hope,'  returned 
Elise  facetiously.  '  I  think  they 
might  have  gone  on  living  on 
hope  for  a  long  time,  and  grown 
thin  upon  it,  but  for  a  certain 
friend  of  ours.  However,  now 
they  have  contrived  to  clear  off 
the  worst  embarrassments  they 
are  above  water  again.  Alec  tells 
me  the  prospect  is  very  good.' 

Halliday  looked  up. 

*  0, 1  forgot,'  said  Elise.  'Well, 
it's  a  private  affair,  but  I  suppose 
I  may  tell  you,  between  ourselves, 
that;i  some  while  ago,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, when  on  the  look-out  for 
some  one  with  funds  to  go  shares 
with  him  in  working  the  estate, 
happened  to  apply  to  Alec,  who, 
as  you  know,  has  inherited  lately, 
and  who  lent  him  what  he  want- 
ed to  set  things  going.' 
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'  De  Saumarez  has  V  asked  Hal- 
liday,  with  a  peculiar  intonation. 

*  Yes/  she  said.  '  Alec  of  course 
knows  no  more  of  farming  than 
of  geology,  and  merely  appears 
as  banker  in  the  affair.  He  is 
thoughtlessness  itself  in  such  mat- 
ters* But  I  have  no  fears  of  his 
haying  to  repent  this  friendly 
financial  speculation.  Joe  Ken- 
nedy in  matters  of  business  is  as 
steady  and  cautious  and  clear- 
headed as  his  cousin  was  headlong 
and  slippery;  though  it  was  of 
course  a  great  boon  to  him  at  the 
time  to  find  a  friend  in  need.' 

Halliday,  staggered  somehow 
by  what  he  heard,  was  thinking 
to  himself  that,  even  in  need, 
people  may,  or  should^  pick  and 
choose  their  friends. 

*  Pray  what  does  Mrs.  Kennedy 
think  of  all  this  V  he  asked ;  '  how, 
I  mean,  does  she  take  to  their 
present  position  f 

*  Can  you  not  guess  V  said  Elise 
maliciously.  '  Tou  knew  her,  so 
it  is  reaUy  not  difficult.  I  believe 
she  was  in  great  despair  at  the 
prospect  of  living  on,  under  a 
cloud,  as  at  present,  and  no  won- 
der. They  have  had  to  come 
down  to  very  humble  style,  can- 
not go  out  or  receive  people,  and 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  reigning 
at  Monks'  Orchard.  It  is  a  very 
charming  place,  and  no  one  can 
blame  her  if  she  felt  their  circum- 
stances painfully.  I  think  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  more  distressed 
about  it  on  her  account  than  his 
own.  He  is  her  blind,  devoted 
slave,  and  so  long  as  she  is  there 
for  him  to  look  at  when  he  comes 
in,  the  rest  is  secondary.  But 
Cressida  is  bom  to  be  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  rich  man*s  home,  and 
is  perfectly  aware  of  it.  I  imagine 
this  last  arrangement  has  been  a 
great  weight  off  her  mind.' 

'  No  doubt,'  returned  Halliday. 

*  I'm  hoping  to  see  them  very 
floon/  she  continued  presently.  '  I 


ventured  to  propose  myself  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  a  tenant  for  Monks' 
Orchard,  and  have  just  received 
a  favourable  answer  from  him ;  so 
you  are  just  in  time  to  receive 
my  first  invitation.  Will  you  be 
my  guest  there  next  month  ?  You 
know  you  command  your  own 
time.' 

'  I  have  unfortunately  none  to 
dispose  of  just  now/  he  replied. 
In  vain  she  pressed  him ;  he  would 
not  promise.  He  had  never  re- 
ceived her  invitations  so  little 
cordially  before.  Elise  was  piqued ; 
the  engagements  he  pleaded  went 
for  nothing  j  he  found  time  enough, 
she  remarked  to  herself,  to  go 
down  to  Seacombe.  His  manner 
at  this  moment  puzzled  her;  it 
was  brusque  and  constrained,  and 
she  felt  more  and  more  convinced 
some  matter  of  consequence  was 
preoccupying  him. 

*  You  are  very  mysterious,'  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  'and 
you  look  so  grave.  I  believe  you 
do  mean  to  startle  us,  say  what 
you  like,'  she  added  playfully. 

*  There  is  no  mystery,'  returned 
Halliday.  He  went  on  to  explain 
to  her  that  for  the  present  his 
plans  were  unsettled.  He  had 
thoughts  of  applying  for  a  profes- 
sorship in  Scotland,  to  be  vacant 
shortly,  and  which  appointment, 
if  he  obtained  it,  would  take  him 
away  from  London  permanently. 
But  his  mind  was  not  made  up,  he 
owned.  All  was  in  doubt;  de- 
pended on  circumstances. 

Elise's  curiosity  was  not  ap- 
peased. He  spoke  oddly  and 
hesitatingly.  So  much  vagueness 
and  indecision  were  very  unlike 
him. 

'  That  would  be  a  change  cer- 
tainly,' she  said  gravely,  'and 
changes  of  that  sort  often  lead  on 
to  more,  and  greater.' 

*  Very  true.' 

His  tone  perplexed  her;  she 
looked  at  him  experimentally,  and 
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then  veDtured— their  old  acquaint- 
auce  warranted  the  question — 

*  You  are  not  thinking  of — 
marrying? 

'  Of  marrying  in  general  or 
marrying  in  particular  r 

*In  general/  said  Elise  con- 
siderately. 

He  was  silent  a  moment|  then 
said, 

'  Yes.' 

Elise  had  expected  a  denial, 
and  felt  rather  posed.  She  saw 
in  his  face  that  she  would  not  get 
him  to  be  more  explicit. 

*  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right/ 
she  said  judiciously,  after  a  pause ; 
*it*s  an  experience  convme  une 
autre,  and  that  everybody  mil 
make,  as  they  go  down  the  coal- 
mine, just  to  say  they  have  been 
there.' 

Halliday  laughed  outright. 

*  I  quite  understand  your  reluc- 
tance to  come  to  Monks'  Orchard 
now/  continued  Elise  maliciously. 
'  There  ja  nothiog,  when  one  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  good  resolution,  so 
dangerous  as  bygones.' 

'1  won't  contradict  you/  he 
returned;  *but  to  prove  how 
wrong  you  are,  should  anything 
take  me  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liillington  before  the  summer, 
which  is  possible,  I  will  let  you 
know,  and  shall  be  happy  to  come 
and  see  you,  and  meet  any  by- 
gones you  please.' 

'What  has  come  to  him?' 
thought  Elise,  puzzled,  when  he 
was  gone ;  *  he's  not  himself  at  all.' 

Not  for  the  last  half  hour. 

Halliday  felt  obliged  to  Elise 
for  what  she  had  told  him.  Un- 
wittingly she  had  done  him  good 
service.  Had  he  needed  more 
confirmation  that  Cressida  was 
pursuing,  and  would  continue  to 
pursue,  the  old  tack  9  Bent  then 
on  not  redeeming  her  past  in  the 
present.  She  might  live  honoured 
and  beloved,  or  she  might  not, 
according  as  harmlessness  or  mis- 


chief might  chance  to  present  it- 
self as  easy  and  pleasant — just  as  a 
&lse  coin  may  circulate  long  with- 
out detection  or  any  one  being 
the  loser  thereby ;  only  should  it 
accidentally  come  to  be  tested, 
then,  how  will  the  ring  of  the 
true  metal  be  found  wanting !  The 
worse  for  those  who  accepted  it 
at  its  own  valuation.  He  had 
wrenched  away  his  last  limb  from 
the  grave  of  his  love.  It  had 
given  him  pain — ^how  much,  was 
his  secret;  but  he  felt  freer  now,  as 
by  a  sort  of  reaction  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  set  more  steadily 
in  the  reverse  direction. 

Your  romance  has  ended  piti- 
fully; the  loveliness  that  beguiled 
you  has  lost  its  power,  may  move 
heaven  and  earth  by  its  witchery, 
but  will  never  move  you  again, 
because  you  have  detected  in  it 
something  more  detaching  than 
any  outward  shortcomings — an 
art  of  counterfeit  that  has  its 
right  place  on  the  stage,  and  there 
alone,  for  in  life  it  turns  gold  to 
dust  and  ashes.  Then  you  ask 
yourself,  what  is  truth  1  what  is 
there  that  you  like  that  you  can 
depend  uponi  Halliday  when  he 
got  home  took  out  the  last  letter 
he  had  received  from  Seacombe, 
and  read  it  through  again,  pre- 
vious to  beginning  to  answer  it  at 
some  length. 

Indecision  with  him  seldom 
lasted  long. 

The  appointment  of  which  he 
had  spoken  to  Elise  held  out 
many  advantages  to  him  ;  he  was 
pretty  certain  of  obtaining  it  if 
he  came  forward,  and  he  had 
nearly  detennined  to  do  so. 
Eightly  had  she  divined  that 
other  changes  for  him  might  per- 
haps be  involved. 

He  had  declined  to  enlighten 
her  further.  But  would  the  pend- 
ing change  in  his  position  and  cir- 
cumstances have  set  his  thoughts 
running  on  that  idea  of '  marrying 
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in  general/  which  was  all  he  had 
coideased  to,  hut  for  the  existence 
of  some  one  in  particular  to  whom 
he  felt  drawn,  as  to  a  girl  of  all 
others  hest  fitted  to  share  a  life 
made  up  of  intellectual  activity 
and  practical  responsihilities — 
such  as  his  t 

Did  she  like  him  enough) 
Their  acquaintance  had  heen 
made  and  continued  under  such 
peculiar  conditions  that  this  was  a 
question  he  had  never  seriously 
mooted  hefore,  and  it  was  ten  to 
one  that  Fan  had  never  asked 
herself — Norhert  apart — how  she 
liked  him. 

He  felt  morally  sure  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  thing  as  he  was  now 
contemplating  had  never  entered 
her  mind,  hut  far  from  sure  hut 
that  the  ground  for  it,  and  per* 
haps  for  its  easy  reception,  had 
long  and  insensihly  been  prepar- 
ing. Of  course  she  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  leave  her  bro- 
ther ;  the  question  was  if,  at  the 
present  juncture,  he  ought  to  ask 
it,  a  question  he  could  not  all  at 
once  decide  in  the  affirmative. 

He  was  just  finishing  his  letter, 
written  in  his  ordinary  vein,  and 
without  any  mention  in  it  of  the 
possibility  of  his  leaving  London, 
when  the  post  brought  him  a 
note  from  Fan  herselfl 

A  very  few  lines.  The  worst, 
news  is  the  soonest  told.  A 
severe  relapse,  for  which  no  defi- 
nite cause  could  be  assigned,  had 
done  more  than  lose  for  Korbert 
all  the  ground  gained  hitherto. 
Por  several  days  his  life  had  been 
in  danger.  Things  were  scarcely 
better  now,  since  from  day  to  day, 
from  hour  to  hour,  there  was  no 
foreseeing  what  complications 
might  arise. 

Halliday*6  brow  contracted  as 
he  read.  It  saddened  him  strange* 
ly,  little  sanguine  though  he 
had  ever  felt  on  the  subjeQt  of 
tho  boy's  recovery,  to  hear  each 
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ill  tidings  as  left  but  a  bare  chance 
alive,  if  that. 

*He  will  hardly  pull  through 
this ;  and  even  if  he  does — ' 

Halliday  let  the  letter  fall  from 
his  hands,  and  remained  some 
time  sunk  in  thought.  It  seemed 
as  if  Fate  had  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter of  his  decision,  and  cut  the 
knot  for  him. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

A  MBETINQ  OF  OLD  FRIENDS. 

'A  MARRIAGE  is  arranged  be- 
tween Alexander,  only  son  of  the 
late  General  de  Saumarez,  and 
Lady  Mary  Carroll,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Elackorton.' 

This  was  the  announcement 
that  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Post,  but  which  Elise 
had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  there, 
and  her  hand  was  at  work  accord- 
ingly. 

Lady  Molly,  if  not  exactly  a 
poet's  dream,  was  at  any  rate  a 
man  of  the  world's  paragon.  The 
daughter  of  an  earl — and  such 
an  earl !  with  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors distinguished  in  every  era. 
Kot  a  blot  in  the  scutcheon. 
Then  she  passed  for  a  beauty,  had 
been  sumamed  *  The  Fair  Alaid  of 
Devon,'  the  county  of  her  nativity, 
and,  to  complete  all,  had  some 
fortune  besides  her  face. 

That  Alec,  the  renowned  prodi- 
gal, should  ever  meet  with  so 
felicitous  a  chance  in  the  marriage 
market  as  this,  had  once  upon  a 
time  seemed  to  his  stepmother 
contrary  to  all  reasonable  expec- 
tations ;  but  here  there  were  one 
or  two  fortuitous  circumstances 
telling  in  his  favour. 

Lady  Molly  was  the  eldest  of 
seven.  Her  father  had  long  been 
dead,  and  her  mother  was  a  great 
invalid,  forced  by  her  delicate 
health  to  reside  chiefly  at  4 
country  place  belonging  to  them 
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near  Torquay.  Thus  the  daughter's 
first  appearances  in  Vanity  Fair 
:had  to  be  made  under  an  alien 
wing,  and  there  were  altogether 
many  vexatious  little  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  her  seeing  the 
world.  Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  her- 
self a  distant  connection  of  the 
family,  had  known  Lady  Molly 
irom  childhood,  and  shown  her- 
self always  very  kind  to  the  girl, 
her  goddaughter;  officiating  as 
her  chaperon  on  several  occasions 
during  her  first  season.  Elise 
liked  chaperoning  girls.  It  was 
an  office  for  which  she  seemed  to 
the  manner  born ;  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  inspired 
everybody  with  the  idea  that 
she  must  be  the  most  desirable 
guardian  imaginable  for  the  young, 
a  feature  in  herself  she  had  often 
remarked  upon  with  some  sly 
amusement.  The  strictest  papas, 
the  most  anxious  mammas,  would 
consign  their  girls  to  her  protec- 
tion and  influence  with  strange 
readiness  and  confidence.  Stranger 
still,  this  confidence  was  mostly 
justified  in  the  event.  Elise  from 
her  philosophical  standpoint  could 
gauge  pretty  accurately  the  calibre 
ofheiprofSgSe  for  the  time  being, 
and  was  careful  to  regulate  her 
own  conversation  and  tone  accord- 
ingly. Milk  for  babes  like  Molly ; 
stronger  liquor  for  others  of 
Cressida's  stamp.  Lady  Molly 
was  fond  of  her  godmother, 
thought  her  a  dear  kind  old 
thing,  and  in  her  secret  heart 
had  long  been  mightily  curious 
about  this  dreadfully  wicked  step- 
son, of  whom  she  had  heard  much, 
not  all  to  his  credit,  but  whom  she 
had  seen  once  or  twice  years  be- 
fore, when  she  was  eating  bread- 
and-butter  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
Alec  already  an  accomplished 
specimen  of  gilded  youth,  not  a 
little  dazzling  to  her  inexperience. 
This  season  they  had  met  again 
for  the  first   time  .  aifice,  at  his 


mother*s  house.  The  schoolgirl 
had  grown  up  into  a  proud,  hand- 
some young  lady,  sufficiently 
aware  whose  turn  it  was  to  dazzle 
now. 

But  Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  observ- 
ing them  both,  and  well  on  the 
alert,  pronounced  that  Lady  Molly, 
impassible  though  she  seemed, 
was  a  little,  just  a  little,  smitten. 
Might  there  really  be  a  hope  for 
Alec  in  this  quarter  9  K  so  it  was 
worth  her  pushing  it  for  him. 
He  did  not  deserve  it,  of  course, 
but  might  get  it,  she  imagined, 
nevertheless,  if  only  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  see  how  signally  such 
a  course  must  be  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  act  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Grundy  might  yet  forget 
his  past  transgressions  in  con- 
sideration of  future  good  beha- 
viour, mindful  also  of  his  late 
windfall.  But  if  he  continued 
much  longer  to  distinguish  him- 
self, as  hitherto,  by  squandering 
his  substance  in  riotous  living, 
she  really  saw  no  loophole  for 
him.  On  he  would  have  to  go, 
irom  sweet  to  bitter  end.  For 
ten  years  this  young  son  of  plea- 
sure had  gone  on  amusing  himself 
to  the  scandal  of  orderly  people, 
and  people  had  gone  on  forgiving 
him  in  the  same  unaccountable 
manner.  The  measure  was  now 
^  pretty  nigh  fulL  Ho  had  chosen 
to  live  fast,  and  in  random  ex- 
travagant fashion,  and  had  had 
his  reward.  Now  she  sees  certain 
inexorable  creditors — disgust  of 
life,  broken  fortunes,  the  con- 
tempt of  men,  perhaps  premature 
death — awaiting  him  in  no  very 
far  distance.  If  he  could  outwit 
ihem  yet,  she  thinks,  and,  having 
got  all  he  ever  will  get  out  of 
lawless  enjoyments  and  grown 
sick  of  them  somewhat,  go  over 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  the  oppo- 
sition camp  and  prosper  there, 
hoist  the  colours  of  steadiness, 
deoorom,  and  family  pride,  and, 
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now  that  he  has  quite  done  with 
folly,  settle  down  with  a  charm- 
ing young  bride  to  the  solace 
of  riches,  honour,  marriage- bless- 
ing ;  and  dwell  in  peace,  plenty, 
esteem,  and  solid  well-being  for 
the  remainder  of  his  term  of  days. 
If  this  could  be  brought  about — 
and  it  did  not  seem  impossible — 
Alec's  worst  enemies  must  admit 
him  not  to  have  made  so  bad  a 
thing  of  this  earth.  If  he  would 
but  be  induced  to  see,  in  proper 
time,  how  desirable  the  new  move 
would  be,  and  make  the  effort. 
Such  a  metamorphosis  must  need 
a  little  effort,  but  was  well  worth 
it. 

She  sounded  him  adroitly  on 
the  subject,  and  found  him  more 
on  his  guard  than  usual.  He 
merely  observed,  in  a  light  jesting 
way,  that  Lady  Molly  had  been 
so  very  well  brought  up,  and  was 
so  haughty  and  so  high-principled, 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  she 
would  have  him,  Elise  took  care 
not  to  contradict  this  plausible 
statement.  She  was  satisfied  that 
the  idea  was  in  his  head — kept 
there.  He  was  very  wary  in  his 
behaviour  to  Lady  Molly. 

Her  chief  fear  was  lest  he  should 
be  righty  and  predestined  to  fail 
in  making  this  conquest  when 
the  point  came.  The  girl  was 
inexperienced,  but  wide  awake, 
and  not  in  the  least  romantic. 
It  was  no  such  an  enviable 
partnership  that  was  offered  her 
in  this  slightly  used-up,  volatile, 
hare-brained  young  officer,  with 
the  chance  of  reforming  him  af- 
terwards, attaching  him  perma- 
nently, and  inducing  him  to  turn 
over  a  new  lea£  He  had  well- 
nigh  run  through  the  whole  chap- 
ter. 

0,  Lady  Molly  knew  as  well  as 
any  one  that  it  would  not  be  a 
brilliant  piece  of  worldly  wisdom 
on  her  part.  Besides,  she  had 
had  some  talk  on  the  subject  with 


her  mother,  who  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  caution  her.  Yet 
Elise  was  not  iax  wrong. 

Alec's  manner  when  they  did 
meet,  invariably  courteous,  but 
distant  and  reserved,  was  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  disarm  her, 
and  work  on  her  favourably.  She 
was  obliged  to  relent  a  little,  and 
dream  a  little  on  the  ambition  of 
clipping  this  wild  bird's  wings 
and  taming  him  down  till  he 
should  not  caie  to  go  astray. 

Then  she  bethought  her  that 
all  this  was  nonsense,  or  worse ; 
recalled  the  dismal  experience  of 
one  she  knew — Lady  Alisthea 
Beaufoy — to  be  sure  she  was  ten 
years  older  than  Molly  when  she 
married,  flying  in  the  face  of  every 
one's  advice,  that  charming  good- 
for-nothing  Dick  Loftus,  who 
eloped  with  Lord  Plunger's  wife 
not  very  long  afterwards,  having 
previously  run  through  his  bride's 
fortune ;  the  terrible  scandal  that 
had  ensued,  the  unenviable  lot 
and  anomalous  position  of  the 
pitied  and  discarded  wife.  Then 
Lady  MoUy  thought  she  would 
hold  aloof  from  temptation,  and 
became  forthwith  less  gracious, 
less  communicative.  But  with 
Alec,  the  older  stager,  there  re- 
mained a  fancy  that  the  game 
might  yet  be  in  his  hands  if  he 
would  throw  himself  into  it. 

There  was  just  this  much  to  be 
said  for  him,  that,  as  a  rule,  he  had 
always  misconducted  himself  with 
a  certain  grace — ^perhaps  the  pro- 
duct of  better  qualities  gone  awry 
in  their  development,  and  that 
had  resulted  in  such  sterile  growths 
as  an  attractive  manner,  that 
should  have  meant  refinement  of 
mind  ;  quick  penetration  of  feeling 
in  others,  that  should  have  been 
sympathy;  an  impetuosity,  genuine 
though  evanescent,  and  that  should 
have  been,  but  was  not,  generosity. 
Thus  he  would  willingly  imj)o- 
verish  himself  to  help  a  friend,  but 
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rain  a  tradesman  withont  com- 
punction. He  would  irrecoverably 
compromise  a  woman's  happiness, 
and  then  if,  like  the  lover  of  old, 
to  prove  the  reality  of  his  love, 
he  had  been  required  to  pick  up 
the  glove  she  had  thrown  among 
the  lions,  he  would  have  been 
the  one  to  go  for  it  without 
winking. 

Thus  Lady  ^lolly  was  inclined 
to  put  him  down  as  a  strange 
mixture,  but  scarcely  a  hopeless 
subject.  His  evident  admiration 
for  her,  his  restraint  in  the  show 
of  it, ^implying  a  perfect  sense  of 
the  distance  between  her  and  his 
unworthy  self, — all  this  was  not 
merely  flattering,  but  showed 
discrimination,  and  seemed  to  say 
that  he  had  not  parted  with  good 
feeling. 

Matters  had  stood  thus  when 
they  had  left  town ;  Alec  for 
Ireland,  Lady  Molly  for  her  re- 
tired Devonshire  home,  and  Elise, 
not  long  afterwards,  for  Monks' 
Orchard,  where  she  had  leisure  to 
ponder  the  project,  and  become 
more  and  more  sanguine  about  it. 
Indeed,  the  next  notification  she 
received  from  Alec  seemed  to  her 
pretty  conclusive.  In  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  had  deter- 
mined very  shortly  to  sell  his 
commission,  and  retire  from  the 
army. 

*You  should  take  example  by 
Cressida  Landon,  your  old  flame,' 
she  wrote  to  her  stepson  one  day, 
soon  after  her  arrival.  *  You  have 
no  idea  how  gracefully  that  flighty 
little  creature  has  settled  down 
into  rustic  gentility,  and  how 
edifying  it  is  to  find  her  learning 
to  churn  and  to  make  strawberry- 
jam  and  to  love  her  husband. 
You  see,  nothipg  is  impossible. 
Dear  Alec,  I  think  I  see  you* — 
here  the  comic  side  of  the  piotuie 
would  rise  in  her  mind,  overcon^ 
ing  all  other  contemplationd— *  iu 
your  new  glory  as  county  mogjs^ 


trate,  or  presiding  at  a  farmers' 
dinner  or  a  harvest-home  1' 

Alec  wrote  back  in  the  same 
vein,  saying  that  such  a  trans- 
formation was  one  to  be  emulated, 
if  possible.  Perhaps  he  could  not 
do  better  than  come  down  one  of 
these  days  and  take  lessons  in 
quiet  life  from  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Elise  laughed.  His  threat  was 
playful ;  but  she  said  to  herself, 
if  ever  he  took  a  fancy  to  make  it 
good,  she  would  know  how  to  parry 
it.  Comparing,  mentally,  Cressida 
with  Molly,  she  decided  that  the 
latter  would  not  suffer  by  the 
juxtaposition.  Cressida  would 
have  all  the  grace,  Molly  the 
style. 

She  would  talk  of  her  often  to 
Cressida,  rather  maliciously,  al- 
ways in  lavish  terms  of  praise. 

*  Such  a  sweet  girl !  I  know  you 
and  she  will  be  friends  directly — 
so  fresh,  and  unaffected,  and  dis- 
tiuguished  altogether.  Alec  meaus 
to  come  down  whenever  I  invite 
her.  He  approves  of  her  highly, 
you  know.    She  is  just  his  style.' 

'And  is  he  her  style)'  asked 
Cressida  unconcernedly. 

Elise  deliberated. 

'  That  is  more  than  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say.  Girls'  likings  are 
not  so  easy  to  penetrate  as  men's. 
Lady  Molly,  young  and  artless 
though  she  is,  certainly  does  not 
wear  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve.' 

'Has  she  such  a  thing?'  asked 
Cressida. 

'  She  has,'  returned  Elise,  with 
confidence ;  '  but  I  must  say  it  is 
uncommonly  well  defended.  It 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  all 
young  people's  affections  were  so 
safely  hedged  and  ditched  around. 
She  has  never  betrayed  the  small- 
est prefensnce  for  Alec,  and  her 
coldness  naturally  keeps  him  firom 
making  any  marked  approaches. 
But  for  that>  I  think  it  would  have 
been  aettled  by  this  time.  Marry 
h^  iDuet,  one  of  tlfese  days ;  and 
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Lad  J  Molly  is  a  pearl,  the  coun- 
terpart of  which  he  will  not  meet 
\riih  in  a  hurry.' 

Cressida  soon  got  tired  of  haying 
Lady  Molly's  perfections  dinned 
into  her  ears ;  she  felt  perversely 
incredulous  about  them  besides. 
StUl  a  passiog  curiosity  had  arisen 
in  her  to  see  this  jewel,  Alecks 
bean  ideal  of  a  wife,  if  Elise  were 
to  be  believed.  But  the  Jatter 
was  far  too  skilful  a  general  to 
risk  the  miscarriage  of  her  little 
plot  by  hurrying  the  dSnauemeni, 
Alec  was  going  yachting  for  the 
coming  months  of  May  and  June. 
She  looked  on  confidently  to  the 
summer  for  the  third  act  of  the 
drawing-room  comedy  she  had 
taken  in  hand.  In  the  mean 
time,  entertainment  was  not  want- 
ing. 

Lewis  Lefroy  was  to  come  down 
to  Monks'  Orchard,  nominally  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  house,  but 
in  reality  to  amuse  his  patroness. 
He  was  particularly  willing  to 
drop  into  his  position  as  super- 
numerary on  this  occasion,  as  there 
were  other  forces  drawing  him  in- 
to that  neighbourhood. 

He  had,  he  believed,  quite  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry  Jeanie  Al- 
leyne.  Perhaps  she  had  guessed 
it.  He  would  rather  that  there 
had  been  a  trifle  more  uncertainty 
about  her  consent.  A  smooth  road, 
to  him,  took  away  the  zest  of  the 
race.  He  might  beat  gracefully 
about  the  bush  for  some  time,  but 
it  would  be  all  make-believe.  "Now 
to  come,  see,  and  conquer  was  too 
artless  and  unsnggestive  a  pro- 
gramme for  his  taste.  He  foresaw 
one  break  upon  it.  The  chances 
were  that  the  Colonel,  from  the 
simple  habit  of  violent  opposition 
to  any  project  that  might  originate 
in  his  family  independently  of 
him,  would  make  a  fuss,  though 
an  absolute  veto  might  be  toa  un- 
reasonable a  move  even  for  him 
to  persist  in  for  long.     This  part 


of  the  campaign  Liefroy,  with  all 
his  desire  for  stirring  incident, 
preferred  to  conduct  from  a  dis- 
tance, say  from  under  the  friendly 
roof  of  Monks*  Orchard,  where  he 
might  wait  fluctuating,  he  knew, 
as  long  as  he  chose.  His  picture 
might  detain  him  a  month  or 
more,  and  he  might  put  off  declar- 
ing his  intentions  till  he  was  about 
to  leave.  In  the  mean  time  the 
sense  of  freedom  was  delicious. 
His  decision  he  considered  was  as 
good  as  taken,  but  even  if  he 
would,  he  could  not  have  acted 
upon  it  immediately.  The  serious 
trouble  and  anxiety  the  family 
were  in  just  at  present  forbade 
aim  to  hasten  to  obtrude  himseK 
upon  them.  He  had  heard  the 
latest  particulars  from  Halliday 
not  long  ago. 

Norbert,  who  had  rallied  a  little, 
was  now  supposed  to  be  slowly 
progressing  towards  his  former 
state  of  semi-convalescence,  though 
alarmingly  weakened  and  shatter- 
ed by  the  last  attack.  Indeed,  in 
his  present  state  of  increased  ner- 
vous depression  and  shaken  health 
some  question  had  arisen  as  to 
whether  Fan  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  bear  the  heavier  strain  thus  put 
upon  her.  Moreover,  though  he 
could  still  derive  pleasure  from 
her  companionship  and  attention, 
things  had  begun  to  look  as  though 
he  were  past  really  benefiting 
even  by  these.  Care  might  pro- 
long his  life,  but  such  hopes  as 
had  once  been  raised  of  restoration 
to  general  or  mental  health  were 
now  of  course  considerably  shaken. 
The  Seacombe  physician,  who  from 
the  first  hud  entered  into  the  case 
with  extraordinary  interest,  had 
taken  him  into  his -house  for  a 
time,  and  Fan  had  been  sent  home 
for  a  week  or  two,  partly  to  recruit, 
and  partly  to  talk  matters  over 
with  her  parents,  who  wished  her 
to  reconsider  the  intention  she  had 
firmly  expressed,  to  return  to  the 
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cottage  with  Norbert  as  soon  as 
the  doctor  should  advise  it. 

Among  her  family  it  was  only  she, 
with  her  nineteen  summers,  who 
could  build  upon  such  shadowy 
possibilities  as  were  held  out  now. 
The  Colonel,  though  he  pretended 
to  make  light  of  the  last  alarm, 
was  secretly  downcast  beyond  all 
measure  —  outwardly,  however, 
only  more  austere  and  morose.  Mrs. 
Alleyne's  spirits  were  at  the  low- 
est ebb ;  Millie  and  Jeanie  afraid 
to  speak.  But  the  latter  seemed 
to  cling  closer  and  closer  to  the 
silver  lining  to  her  cloud  of  life. 

Lefroy  on  arriving  at  Monks' 
Orchard  felt  he  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  enjoy  his  visit.  The 
place  was  looking  as  bright  and 
gay  as  possible.  There  was  a 
dinner-party  that  night  to  begin 
with;  and  as  he  settled  himself 
in  his  favourite  chair  in  that 
familiar  drawing-room,  and  sat 
chatting  to  his  hostess,  he  felt  a 
prospective  regret  for  the  self-in- 
dulgent, unattached,  irresponsible 
bachelor    life    he    was   going  to 
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'  You  seem  so  thoroughly  at 
home  here,'  he  remarked,  struck 
like  others  by  the  peculiar  genial 
atmosphere  that  Elise  seemed  to 
carry  about  with  her  everywhere, 
*  that  I  find  myself  quite  forgetting 
you  are  not  the  real  chatelaine y 
then  I  think  those  old  gentlemen 
on  the  walls  are  your  ancestors, 
and  fancy  I  trace  resemblance  to 
you/ 

*  Be  sure  not  to  forget  it  to- night, 
then,'  she  said  warningly.  *  I'm 
an  interloper,  Lewis,  a  stranger 
and  sojourner  in  the  land,  wliere 
Tm  allowed  to  remain  onlv  on 
sufferance.  The  real  chatelaine  is 
coming  to  dinner,  however,  so 
you'll  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Tni  only  her  regent.' 

*  Ah,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  be  sure  ! 
But  what  has  become  of  her  hus- 
band?'he  asked  ingenuously.  *  Is 


not  he  coming  too)   or  do  you 
manage  to  leave  him  out  f 

Elise  shook  her  head  and 
laughed. 

*  0  dear,  no.  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
not  a  shadow  or  a  feather  that 
can  be  blown  away.  But  he  does 
not  make  much  show  in  society. 
A  farming  squire,  you  know — 
heart  and  soul  in  his  crops  and 
his  hops,  and  his  machines  and 
his  timber.  Out  all  day.  They 
will  be  late  to-night.  He  vows 
he  never  gets  home  in  time  to 
dress,  and  it's  difficult  to  tempt 
him  even  here.  They  go  nowhere 
else.  He's  a  thorough  gentleman, 
you  know,  and  the  best  man  in 
the  world — and  the  most  illiterate.' 

*  It  seems  a  pity,  though,'  said 
Lefroy  mournfully ;  'Miss  Landon 
was  such  a  charming,  interesting 

girl' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  quoth 
the  cheerful  widow ;  '  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Kennedy  makes 
such  a  nice  foil  to  his  wife,  and 
could  anything  be  kinder  than 
that  1  He  isn't  ridiculous,  either. 
A  sort  of  Othello  in  white  he 
looks  beside  her.' 

*Is  he  jealous?'  asked  Lefroy, 
concerned. 

*  0,  not  in  the  least,'  returned 
Elise;  *I  told  you  he  was  not 
ridiculous.  Besides,  he  is  an 
Englishman,  and  not  a  Moor,  and, 
like  a  wise  man,  regards  his  wife 
as  infallible,  like  the  British  Con- 
stitution.' 

'  Is  she  happy,  then  V  he  asked 
curiously. 

*0,  you  must  judge  for  your- 
self,* said  Elise,  laughing.  *It 
will  be  quite  a  meeting  of  old 
friends  to-night.' 

That  same  day  Joe,  for  his  sins, 
he  said,  but  in  reality  for  the 
matter  of  a  boundary-w^all,  con- 
cerning which  there  had  been 
some  contention,  had  to  go  over 
to  Greywell  for  an  interview 
with  Colonel  AUeyne,  an  iniliction 
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over  which  he  groaned  a  good 
deal  beforehand.  He  retamed  to 
luncheon,  and  not  merely  in  un- 
ruffldd  spirits,  bat  obnouslj  in  a 
atate  of  high  amusement  at  some- 
thing. Cressida  wondered  to  see 
him  come  in  thas,  on  the  broad 
grin;  her  thoughts  ran  to  Nor- 
bert  at  once,  and  she  accosted 
him  with  the  usual  anxious  in- 
quiry. Joe  shook  his  head  and 
turned  grave  for  a  moment,  but 
only  to  break  out  into  fresh  hila- 
rity the  next  instant. 

*What  are  you  laughing  atf 
flhe  said,  with  an  impatient  sigh 
of  disappointment.  '  You  looked 
60  pleased,  I  thought  you  must 
bring  good  news  from  Greywell/ 

'  So  I  do,'  said  he,  nodding  sa- 
gaciously ; '  at  least,  I  suppose  it*s 
good.  One  always  takes  for  grant- 
ed that  sort  of  thing  is  for  the 
best  of  both  parties.' 

*  What  sort  of  thing  f  she  urged. 

*  Joe,  what  are  you  talking  about  f 

'  Don't  be  impatient,'  he  remon- 
strated ;  *  the  long  and  the  short 
of  the  story  is,  that  unexpectedly 
I  stumbled  on  a  tender  scene  go- 
ing on  over  there,  of  all  places  in 
the  world.' 

'  Eeally  V  said  Cressida,  smiling. 

*  Has  Millie  or  Jeanie  actually 
got  a  lover  at  last  ?  Let  me  guess. 
It  must  be  one  of  the  curates  at 
the  Abbey.  Which,  now,  I  won- 
der f 

*  Guess  away,'  said  Joe  know- 
ingly ;  *  but  you're  on  an  utterly 
wrong  tack.  It  wasn't  Millie,  nor 
Jeanie  either.' 

Now  Cressida  knew  that  Fan 
was  at  home  at  present,  but  even 
now  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
she  could  be  one  of  the  persons 
concerned.  She  waited,  puzzled, 
and  had  to  be  told. 

'  After  I'd  had  my  talk  out  with 
old  Herod,'  began  Joe,  '  and  man- 
aged to  get  him  into  a  decent  sort 
of  humour  (luckily  I  found  we 
both  wanted  to  have  the  wall 


pulled  down),  in  a  lit  of  civility 
he  begged  me  to  take  the  shorter 
cut  across  his  kitchen-garden,  and 
let  myself  out  by  the  door  into  the 
fields.  As  I  knew  I  was  late,  I 
made  no  objection,  and  started  off 
as  directed.  Just  as  I  was  cutting 
along  over  his  cabbages,  lo  and 
behold,  Miss  Fan  and  a  somebody 
I  didn't  rdcognise  at  first,  walking 
up  and  down  between  the  rasp- 
berry-bushes, 60  deep  in  whatever 
they  were  talking  about  that  they 
never  even  saw  me  coming  along. 
Now  I  knew  they  couldn't  have 
gone  there  to  eat  raspberries,  as 
they  aren't  ripe  yet.  Besides^- 
upon  my  soul,  Cressida,  I  didn't 
listen — but  I  couldn't  help  catch- 
ing a  sentence  or  two.  I  don't 
remember  them  word  for  word; 
but  there  were  promises  going  on, 
and  all  in  most  solemn  fashion. 
Of  course  one  couldn't  doubt  for  a 
minute  what  it  meant,'  he  oon^ 
eluded,  with  glee.  Joe— it  was 
one  of  his  weak  points — could  be 
as  curious  and  eager  as  a  woman 
in  little  matters  of  history  like 
these. 

'But  all  this  interests  me  ex- 
tremely,' said  Cressida,  with  ani- 
mation. '  1  mast — ^mnst  find  out 
who  he  is.' 

'  Yes ;  but  why  must  you  be 
in  such  a  hurry]'  objected  Joe. 
*  They  had  done  marching  up  and 
down,  and  were  saying  good-bye, 
so  we  came  right  upon  each  other 
at  the  gate.  Not  one  bit  put  out 
did  they  seem.  Perhaps  it's  a 
settled  affair,  that  everybody 
knows  of  but  ourselves,  and  the 
Colonel  has  said,  **  Bless  you,  my 
children,'*  already.  Fan  looked 
just  as  she  always  does,  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  said  "  How  d'ye  do  V* 
to  me,  and  went  back.  Halliday 
and  I  walked  on  as  far  as  the 
LuUington  road  together.' 

*  Halliday  !'  echoed  Cressida^ 
stupefied,  as  Joe  inadvertently  let 
slip  the  name. 
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*  There,  the  murder's  out,'  he 
said,  laughing ;  *  hut  really  it  was 
lucky  I  made  the  discovery,  for 
it  appears  we're  to  meet  him  to- 
night at  Monks'  Orchard,  and  it's 
well  to  be  up  to  the  time  of  day.' 

*He  is  coming  to  dine  there 
from  Greywelll'  uttered  Cressida, 
still  breathless  with  surprise. 

*  0  Lord,  no.  He  isn't  at  Grey- 
well.  He's  stopping  at  Lulling- 
ton  for  two  nights ;  came  yester- 
day, and  leaves  again  for  London 
to-morrow  morning,  I  under- 
stand. And  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  my  story.' 

The  news— it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  Cressida  should  hear 
it  with  indifference — made  her 
silent  and  thoughtful  That  bit- 
ing pang  of  jealousy  at  the  idea 
that  any  other  should  have  gained 
the  ascendency  she  had  once,  and 
in  vain,  desired  for  herself,  must 
be  stifled  somehow- — none  know 
better  than  she  how  wild  and 
irrational  it  is.  But  that  that 
other  should  bo  Fan,  passed  all 
comprehension.  Joe's  news  was 
half  incredible,  and  there  was 
gall  and  wormwood  in  it  every 
way,  if  true. 

So  he  was  dining  at  Monks* 
Orchard  to-night,  to  meet  her. 
No  doubt,  if  he  was  going  to  be 
married,  he  was  coming  this  even- 
ing out  of  a  kind  of  bravado — 
how  like  him  ! — to  prove  to  him- 
self how  stone-dead  his  old  pre- 
ference was,  how  even  his  resentr 
ment  had  cooled  into  simple  un- 
concern, and  she  was  less  to  him 
than  the  first  comer ! 

She  thought  of  the  last  time 
they  had  met  together — of  that 
affront  she  had  never  forgiven, 
never  could  forgive  him — and  felt 
herself  shrink  from  what  was  be- 
fore her.  Alas,  there  was  more  on 
his  side  now,  if  he  only  knew  it ! 
Perhaps  he  did ;  perhaps  she  had 
sunk  to  a  still  lower  depth  in  his 
eyes.     She  said  she  would  find 


out ;  small  pains  would  he  take 
to  conceal  his  sentiments  of  that 
sort  As  of  old,  her  heart  rebelled 
against  the  blighting  condemnation 
she  might  apprehend.  She  felt 
driven  back  on  the  line  of  defiance. 
She  could  let  him  see,  at  all  events, 
that  she  regretted  nothing,  had 
nothing  to  regret ;  that  she  was 
one  to  be  envied,  admired,  adored; 
not  cavilled  and  carped  at,  or 
weighed  in  the  balances  with  or- 
dinary mortals. 

She  found  herself  looking  for- 
ward to  the  encounter  with  ner- 
vous impatience.  She  went  to 
dress  early,  before  Joe  had  come 
in,  and  debated  a  long  time  what 
to  wear.  It  was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  general  society  since  her 
marriage.  She  wanted  to  be  both 
sombre  and  striking.  Black  vel- 
vet answered  both  purposes,  and 
she  arrayed  herself  accordingly; 
with  diamond  stars  in  her  hair, 
and  diamond  drops  in  her  ears. 
The  gems  were  certainly  less  mag- 
nificent than  Mr.  Marriott's,  of 
long-forgotten  memory  ;  but  had 
the  advantage  of  being  heirlooms 
that  had  belonged  to  Joe's  great- 
grandmother,  instead  of  purchases 
fresh  from  Harry  Emmanuel's  shop- 
window.  Joe  had  often  observed, 
and  repeated  to-night,  that  he 
liked  her  a  long  way  better  in 
black  velvet  than  anything  else  ; 
and  as  she  looked  in  the  glass  just 
before  starting,  she  said  to  hei*self 
he  was  right. 

The  little  wagonette  —  Joe's 
last  Itddition  to  his  stables — ^was 
waiting  at  the  door  to  take  them. 
Joe  was  fond  of  it  himself,  because 
of  the  lid,  and  the  clever  way  in 
which  it  took  off  and  on.  But  it 
was  dark  and  close,  and  forced 
you  to  sit  sideM'ays,  which  Cres^ 
sida  never  liked,  and  shook  you 
all  to  bits  besides.  However,  she 
forgot  to  remark  on  these  dis- 
agreeables to-night. 

They  were  late,  and  found  the 
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whole  party  already  assembled. 
Cressida  was  glad  to  see  the  rooms 
so  full  Meeting  in  a  crowd  has 
its  advantages  sometimes. 

Lefroy  pressed  forwards  at  once 
to  pay  his  respects.  He  was  to 
take  her  down  to  dinner,  and  she 
let  him  engross  her  beforehand, 
perhaps  aware  that  Halliday,  who 
stood  aloof,  was  watching  her  with 
undisguised  attention. 

Would  she  be  altered]  had 
been  the  natural  question  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Not  in  the 
least,  was  his  £rst  comment.  Un- 
consciously he  had  been  prepared 
for  a  falling  off,  and  sought  for  it 
now  in  vain.  Fascinating  for  ever, 
she  had  gained  in  many  ways. 
Her  eyes  were  bright  as  of  yore, 
but  less  restless  and  sad;  her 
figure  had  gained  in  strength, 
spring,  and  elasticity ;  her  manner, 
which,  for  a  girl's,  had  always 
been  rather  dignified  and  self- 
possessed,  had  only  altered  in  be- 
coming less  listless  and  irresolute. 
In  a  word,  such  little  touches  as 
might  once  have  been  wished 
away  were  now  gone,  and  he  saw 
before  him  an  artist's  lovely  model, 
and  in  her  eyes  the  soul  of  a  poet's 
heroine. 

Cressida  felt  she  looked  the 
enchantress ;  that  everybody  in 
the  room  was  admiring  her;  so 
much  must  be  apparent  even  to 
one  who  should  refuse  to  join  in 
the  general  worship. 

It  is  her  hour  of  triumph ;  she 
may  revel  in  the  contrast  of  this 
meeting  with  the  last.  That  will 
barely  pacify  her,  however.  Can 
she  make  him  feel  one  moment  of 
regret,  one  fiash  of  self-hatred  for 
having  given  her  up?  Perhaps, 
might  she  have  read  on  his  counte- 
nance, beneath  its  distance  and 
disapproval,  that  he  eternally 
prized  in  spite  of  himself  what  he 
had  forfeited,  and  would  forfeit 
again  if  required — ^they  might 
have  been  friends  even  now. 


He  was  her  other  neighbour  at 
dinner.  There  was  one  point  at 
least  on  which  they  seemed  both 
of  one  mind — determined  not  to 
appear  anxious  to  talk,  or  to  avoid 
talking.  Their  conversation  might 
have  remained  formal  and  me- 
chanical as  it  had  begun,  but  for 
Cressida's  intention  to  ascertain 
for  herself  how  much  truth  there 
might  be  in  the  news  Joe  had 
brought. 

*  You  are  staying  at  Greywell, 
I  hear,'  she  began  rather  thought- 
lessly by  and  by.  He  corrected 
her. 

*  No,  ndt  at  Greywell — in  Lid- 
lington.' 

*  Ah,  yes,.  I  forgot.  My  hus- 
band met  you  this  morning,  he 
said,  at  the  Alleynes'.' 

'  Yes ;  I  had  a  farewell  visit  to 
pay,  or  what  seems  likely  to  be 
so  ;'  and  he  explained  to  her  about 
the  Scotch  appointment  that  was 
to  be  vacant  almost  immediately 
and  for  which  he  meant  to  apply. 
There  was  little  or  no  doubt  as  to 
his  obtaining  it,  and  in  that  case 
he  expected  to  be  out  off  some- 
what from  his  old  circle  of  fdends 
in  the  south. 

Cressida  listened  in  silence. 

'You  are  going — alone  1'  she 
hazarded. 

*  Alone,'  he  replied,  with  a  look 
of  slight  surprise  and  in  a  tone  of 
decision  that  convinced  her.  Joe, 
then,  had  perhaps  been  quite 
wrong — he  did  garble  things  and 
had  an  artless  imagination.  Evi- 
dently it  was  a  mistake. 

*  How  are  they  all  at  Greywell? 
she  said,  with  a  sigh.  '  I  scarcely 
see  them  now.  You  may  think 
how  I  long  to  hear  more  than  I 
do.  Nobody  has  a  faint  idea  of 
what  I've  suffered  on  that  account.' 

It  was  true.  Halliday  felt  that  it 
might  be  true.  Yet  his  lip  curled. 

'  I  can  well  imagine  it,'  he  re- 
plied. 

Cressida    cast    a    reproachful 
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glance  at  him.  What  right  had 
he  to  be  so  curt,  so  contemptuous  1 
He  himself  had  countenanced 
that  backward  step  of  hers. 

'I  hear  Fan  is  at  home/  she 
resumed  presently,  '  but  she  has 
not  been  to  see  me.'  Her  eyes 
drooped,  but  from  uqder  their 
lids  they  scrutinised  his  face  care- 
fully as  she  continued,  *  She  and 
I  used  to  be  friends  once  upon  a 
time.' 

*  Have  you  quarrelled  1*  he  asked 
imperturbably,  but  with  marked 
constraint. 

*Not  quarreDed,  but — *  her 
voice  quivered  a  little,  with 
mingled  emotions;  she  half  turned 
away.  Halliday  was  convinced 
she  was  acting,  and  it  hardened 
him  afresh. 

*  I  ought  not  to  complain,' 
Gressida  resumed,  recovering  her- 
self, '  even  if  she  does  bear  me 
ill-will,  as  I  fear  now  and  then 
that  she  must,  for  what  has  gone 
by.  Can  she  forgive  me  the  harm 
she  looks  upon  as  my  work  V 

*  Perhaps  she  h^s  never  even 
thought  of  asking  herself  that,' 
he  replied  significantly,  *  since  she 
has  been  so  taken  up  bj  trying  to 
undo  it.' 

Again  Cressida  felt  incensed, 
up  in  arms.  *  I  think  it  is  very 
hard,'  she  said  impulsively,  '  that 
one  should  be  judged  so  entirely 
by  the  effect  of  one's  conduct. 
One  might  have  acted  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  yet  if  the  result 
had  been  different,  one  would 
have  had  praise  instead  of  blame 
from  every  one.' 

*Eeally,'  said  Halliday,  pro- 
voked in  his  turn,  *I  was  not 
aware  that  you  had  had  so  much 
to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  harsh 
judgments  from  other  people  ;'  he 
was  wondering  ironically  to  him- 
self, which  she  regarded  as  of  most 
consequence,  the  evil  itself^  or 
what  the  world  said  about  it,  ^  Of 
course  no  one  can  hold  you  exactly 


responsible  for  all  that  has  oc- 
curred ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
the  world  acquits  you  entirely.' 

*  It  is  not  the  world,'  she  per- 
sisted, dissatisfied,  '  they  know  so 
little ;  I  mean  one's  friends,  those 
few  of  whom  one  really  cares  that 
they  should  think  well  of  one,' 
significantly. 

*  Only  don't  tell  me  I  am  one 
of  those,'  rejoined  Halliday  quick- 
ly, almost  involuntarily. 

*Whyl' 

'Because  I  shall  know  very 
well  that  you  are  laughing  at  me,' 
he  replied. 

'  But  if  I  were  in  earnest  T  she 
said,  raising  her  eyes  with  a  play- 
fal  expression,  but  her  lip  trembled 
a  little  underneath. 

He  kept  her  waiting  a  moment 
for  his  retort,  then  said,  with  an 
emphasis  there  was  no  mistaking, 

*  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so.' 
Cressida  had  her  answer.  Lewis 

Lefroy's  gentle  voice  was  heard  on 
the  other  side  appealing  to  her  on 
a  point  of  gastronomy.  She  turned 
to  him  to  distract  herself  from 
the  exasperation  she  was  feeling, 
talked  on,  smiled,  jested  with 
him  perseveringly,  nor  addressed 
another  word  or  look  to  Halliday 
all  dinner-time. 

He  felt  he  had  been  a  little 
hard,  inhuman;  but  depression 
made  him  bitter ;  he  was  suffering 
from  one  of  those  pessimistic 
moods  when  our  repressed  dis- 
gust with  things  in  general  vents 
itself  in  exaggerated  expression  of 
whatever  sentiment  is  uppermost. 
Had  he  met  Cressida  humbled, 
contrite,  downcast,  meek,  unob- 
trusive, or  gone  off,  he  would 
have  felt  more  merciful;  but  really 
her  appearance  and  manner  to- 
night were  a  challenge.  Hers  had 
been  only  too  effectual.  Bright, 
beautiful,  gay,  happy,  conquering 
— well,  even  that  he  might  have  let 
pass, — ^but  forsooth,  she  wished  to 
be  accredited  high-minded,  proud, 
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dignified,  and  conscientious.  Again 
the  mocking  contrast  of  the 
seeming  triumph  of  self-seeking 
and  shuffling,  as  here  personified, 
with  the  lot  she  had  woven  for 
others— for!N"orbert,  for  Fan — met 
him,  and  alienated  him  to  the 
point  of  making  him  feel  vehe- 
mently irreconcilahle.  Little  need 
for  him  to  tell  her  that.  Their  kin- 
ship of  mind  had  made  Cressida 
at  least  quick  to  discern  the  play 
of  his  thought  in  his  countenance 
and  manner.  All  through  the 
evening  she  felt  it,  lii^e  an  iron 
weight  upon  her,  a  pressure  she 
resisted  strenuously,  vainly.  It 
was  as  if  one  were  forbidding  her 
ever  again  to  be  proud,  happy,  and 
self-pleased.  Yet  she  would  be 
all  these.  Lefroy  with  his  flat- 
tering ways  and  amusing  prattle 
soothed  her  mortified  feelings. 
She  took  pleasure  in  dazzling  the 
circle  in  general,  and  him  in  par- 
ticular, whilst  Halliday  kept  apart, 
contemptuous,  yes,  but  markedly 
alone  in  his  despite. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing Cressida  was  asked  to  sing. 
She  was  accustomed  to  beg  off 
when  she  could,  not  caring  to  ex- 
hibit herself  in  any  thing  in  which 
she  did  not  excel.  But  to-night 
she  found  it  impossible  to  dechne 
gracefully ;  there  was,  besides,  no 
lady  vocalist  present  to  outshine 
her.  A  duet  or  two  with  Lefroy, 
who  piped  prettily  in  a  small  way, 
was  followed  by  a  call  for  a  solo. 
Cressida  demurred.  Joe  observed 
that  she  sang  Schumann  well, 
conscientiously  believing  in  his 
preference  for  that  master's  com- 
positions. There  was  one  that  was 
very  lugubrious  that  he  liked ;  he 
reminded  her  of  it  now,  and  that 
she  had  sung  it  last  night  Le- 
froy identified  the  song  in  a 
moment,  and  chimed  in  with  his 
request.  It  was  his  particular 
favourite,  he  said ;  he  had  a  theory 
about  it,  and  how  it  ought  to 


be  i>ung,  and  he  was  dying  to 
hear  Mrs.  Kennedy's  interpreta- 
tion. 

Cressida  had  sung  it  a  bundled 
tiines  before,  was  fond  of  it  her- 
self with  all  its  melancholy.  A 
sad,  eloquent  requiem  of  love. 
What  meant  this  curious  reluc- 
tance to  interpret'  it  to-night  i 
She  yielded,  suddenly  ashamed  or 
her  hesitation,  resenting  the  cause 
of  it,  placed  herself  at  the  piano 
and  began — 

*■  I  munnor  not,  thoogh  my  heart  break 

for  thee ; 
I  murmur  not,  love  lost  eternally ! 
In  sunny  gems  I  saw  thee^  love,  ere- 

while; 
On  thy  heart's  wilderness  no  star  may 

smile. 
Known  long  ago,  I  saw  thee  as  I  slept, 

love; 
Dark  is  the  night  that  o*er  thy  soul  htm 

crept,  love; 
There  is  a  snake   oonkuming  at  thy 

heart; 
I  saw  thee,  love,  low-faUeo,  as  tho« 

art.* 

Seldom  had  she  sung  so  welL 
Excitement,  nervous  resolution, 
lent  fresh  strength  and  clearness 
to  her  voice.  She  always  enun- 
ciated distinctly,  and  had  a  dramsr 
tic  instinct  that  never  went  wrong. 
But  the  words  came  home  to  her 
AS  they  never  had  before.  She 
sang  them  as  in  self-mockery,  like 
one  defiantly  pronouncing  her  own 
doom,  not  slurring  a  syllable  nor 
bating  one  breath  of  its  truth  and 
bitterness.  Everybody  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted,  and  came 
round  her  with  compliments  and 
thanks.  She  smiled  back  auto- 
matically, feeling  dizzy,  and  as  if 
half  awake  from  a  dream.  She 
was  not  Sony  to  see  the  party 
beginning  to  break  up.  Halliday 
was  one  of  the  first  to  leave,  and 
presently  Joe  came  -to  where  she 
was  standing,  leaning  over  the 
piano,  and  cut  short  Lefroy,  who 
was  busy  expounding  his  theory 
of  the  song  to  her,  by  observing 
that  the  wagonette  was  waiting. 
The  artist  frowned  helplessly. 
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'I  wonder/  he  aaid,  as  lie 
wished  her  good-night,  *  if  I  should 
offend  yon  by  as^g  you  to  re- 
voke an  old  threat  in  my  favour  T 

'Indeed,  I  know  of  nothing 
yon  are  likely  to  ask  that  I  shoidd 
be  likely  to  refuse/  said  Cressida 
charmingly. 

'Long,longagoIattempted  your 
portrait  from  memory,  and  failed 
ignominiously.  But  you  would 
not  sit  to  me  then ;  you  said, 
Never  J  Might  I  try  it  again — 
from  the  original  Y 

*•  0,  I  have  no  objection,'  said 
Cressida ;  '  only  I  warn  you  that 
I  mean  to  exact  a  service  from  you 
in  return.' 

To  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes,  Lefiroy  would 
have  professed  himself  wiUing  and 
ready. 

*  WiU  you  come  to  lunch  with 
us  to-morrow,  theni  Til  tell  you 
about  it,'  she  said,  smiling,  but  a 
sadness  and  paleness  had  come 
into  her  face  that  struck  him. 

'  She  isn't  happy,'  he  sighed  to 
himself ;  '  and  no  wonder,  with 
that  great  rough  British  bear.' 
It  gave  him  a  melancholy  pleasure 
to  think  so.  'Her  husband's  a 
good  fellow^— oh,  awfully  good! — 
but  as  to  being  capable  of  appre- 
ciating her,  or  entering  into  her 
finer  feelings — ^  the  rest  was  a 
sigh. 


Cressida  was  glad  when  she  and 
Joe  had  got  into  the  carriage,  into 
the  dark,  out  of  the  sight  of  men 
and  women.  Presently  Joe  found 
that  she  was  sobbing  violently. 

'What's  the  matter)'  he  said 
gently.  She  did  not  reply ;  she 
seemed  to  be  struggling  against  a 
hysterical  attack ;  and  when  they 
reached  home  broke  down  com- 
pletely, much  to  his  distress  and 
dismay. 

He  tried  to  soothe  her»  carried 
her  up-stairs,  laid  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  sat  by  her  quietly  till  the 
paroxysm  subsided.  She  seldom 
suffered  in  this  way,  and  it  rather 
alarmed  him. 

'  What  was  it,  darling  1'  he 
asked,  with  solicitude. 

'  0,  they  should  not  have  made 
me  sing,'  she  murmured  wearily ; 
'  I — I  was  tired,  and  that  breaks 
me  down.' 

Joe  kissed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  talked  mirth-provoking  non- 
sense to  her,  as  he  would  have 
petted  a  child,  made  her  laugh  at 
last  with  his  funny  things.  All 
the  while  he  forebore  steadily  to 
put  a  single  question. 

*  Dear  old  fellow,' she  whispered 
faintly,  as  she  lay  with  half-closed 
eyes,  and  that  pretty  wandering 
smile  on  her  lips.  '  How  good  you 
are  to  me !  Joe,  was  there  ever 
anybody  quite  so  kind  as  you  f 


{To  he  cowLinued,) 


A  WALK  IN  SAXON  SWITZERLAND. 


One  of  the  numerous  coUateral 
baTdsbips  attendant  upon  'haid 
times'  like  the  present  consists 
herein  that,  needing  more  than 
common  the  recreation  and  mental 
refreshment  that  travelling  ac- 
cords, we  are  less  able  than  usual 
to  afford  ourselves  this  luxury. 
Hence  the  wise  man,  who  does 
not  intend  to  let  himself  be  wholly 
done  out  of  his  holiday  for  all 
the  machinations  of  Sultan  and 
Czar,  Bismarck,  Beaconsfield,  and 
Gortschakoff,  but  purposes  to 
maintain  for  himself,  nevertheless, 
the  mens  eana  in  corpore  sano  so 
requisite  for  continuous  work, 
just  looks  around  bim  to  see  where 
he  can  get  the  most  change  with 
the  least  cost — in  other  words, 
where  he  can  get  the  most  for  his 
money.  And  a  good  many  men 
will  turn  their  eyes  towards  the 
Continent,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  expense  of  getting  there, 
a  well-managed  trip  will  really 
cost  less  than  if  one  went  to 
Eamsgate  or  Folkestone,  and 
settled  down  into  dear  and  cheer- 
less lodgings.  Also  because  be 
knows  that  for  change  to  be  really 
adequate  it  must  be  complete^  and 
he  must  for  a  time  leave  the  beef 
and  mutton  atmospbere  of  bis 
home  behind  bim.  Then  by  a 
natural  transition  he  most  easily 
turns  his  eye  towards  Germany, 
for  recent  excursion  arrangements 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  reaching 
Bismarck-land  to  a  very  manage- 
able point.  And  whei^  with  lest 
expenditure  of  time  and  money 
could  he  more  easily  find  himself 
in  a  new  milieu  ?  l^ose  who  Can 
vimlkj  who  hav9  a  efficient  com- 


mand of  tbe  language,  and  do  not 
order  things  unknown  to  Grerman 
usage,  can  compass  their  expendi- 
ture by  an  average  of  seven  to 
nine  shillings  a  day ;  neither  need 
tbis  expense  be  markedly  in- 
creased if  ladies  be  of  the  party. 
For  those  who  are  fond  of  walk- 
ing tours  Germany  offers  a  wide 
field  of  choice,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible in  a  short  space  of  time  to 
range  over  the  best  walking 
ground  in  Northern  Germany, 
Thus  we  will  name  several  skele- 
ton tours,  none  of  which  need 
cost  the  traveller  any  considerable 
sum,  though  in  speaking  generally 
of  expense  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  eacb  person  must  add 
on  what  be  or  she  requires  in  the 
way  of  additional  luxuries.  We 
cannot  make  allowance  for  idio- 
syncrasies, i.e.  for  those  who  re- 
quire sherry,  a  beverage  almost 
unknown  in  Germany,  and  so  on. 
We  speak  for  tbe  reasonable 
tourist,  who  does  in  Bome  as  tbe 
Romans  do,  and  conforms  to  the 
national  usages. 

From  London  to  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Cologne; 
or  cheaper,  London  to  Rotterdam, 
and  thence  up  the  Rhine,  a  some- 
what tedious  and  long  journey,  as 
the  boat  must  go  against  stream. 

In  either  case  steamboat  from 
Cologne  to  Mayence,  so  as  to  see 
tbe  full  beauties  of  both  sides  of 
tbe  Rhine,  which  is  not  possible 
fjrom  the  railway.  !&{ayence  to 
Frankfort,  Frankfort  to  Eisenach. 
Here  he  can  visit  the  Wartburg, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Luther, 
and  then  take  a  three  or  four 
days'  w^lkiog  trip  into  the  Thu- 
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lingian  Forest,  a  mountainous  and 
veiy  beautiful  district  Cutting 
right  across,  he  can  rejoin  the  rail- 
road at  Budolstadt.  Thence  to 
Dresden,  where  he  can  visit  the 
art  treasures  of  that  city,  and  make 
a  three  or  four  days'  walking  tour 
through  the  Saxon  Switzerland ; 
after  which  he  must  set  his  face 
homewards,  for  which  he  has  the 
following  choice  of  routes  :  Dres- 
den to  Hamburg,  visiting  this  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Ger- 
man cities,  and  returning  by 
steamer  to  London  (36  hours) ;  or 
Dresden  and  Magdeburg  to  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  thence  a  four  or  five 
days'  walk  through  the  Harz 
Mountains,  rejoining  the  rail  at 
Harzburg ;  thence  Brunswick, 
Hanover,  Bremen,  and  again  by 
steamer  to  London.  Such  a  trip 
would  convey  a  most  excellent 
idea  of  Northern  Germany,  and 
would  effect  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  Nature  and  Art. 

For  while  Hamburg  is  the  most 
beautiful  city  externally  of  Ger- 
many, Dresden  can  boast  of  art 
treasures  such  as  are  not  surpassed 
this  aide  the  Alps.  The  picture- 
gallery  possesses  Eaphael's  *  Capo 
Lavore,*  the  Sistine  *  Madonna,' 
and  if  it  were  for  naught  else,  our 
journey  thither  would  be  repaid 
by  a  sight  of  this  masterpiece.  It 
is  from  Dresden  that  we  must 
start  upon  our  tour  through  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  as  we 
have  not  space  to  treat  of  all  the 
tours  we  have  projected  in  detail, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  this. 

The  very  picturesque  tract  of 
country  known  for  the  last  cen- 
tury as  the  Saxon  Switzerland  is 
properly  called  the  Meissener 
Hochland.  It  owes  this  ambi- 
tious name  to  a  rage  once  preva- 
lent for  comparisons  of  scenery. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  really  nne 
piece  of  country  should  be.  orver- 
weighted  by  its  name,  which 
9eems  to  promise  what  it  Cannot 


fulfil.  No  one  who  goes  to  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  must  look  for 
Swiss  scenery,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and  so  forth.  The  moun- 
tains here  are  anything  but  high ; 
the  highest  is  but  1771  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  This  fact  once 
realised,  and  no  undue  expecta- 
tions being  formed,  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  will -be  pronounced 
charming  and  aui  generis.  The 
district,  which  extends  over  about 
twenty-three  square  miles,  con- 
sists of  a  plateau  of  sandstone  in- 
tersected by  the  river  Elbe.  In 
consequence  of  the  sharp  fissures 
into  which  sandstone  splits,  the 
plateau  has  been  deeply  indented 
by  the  action  of  water,  and  this 
has  induced  the  singular  rock 
formations  wherein  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land consist  Some  of  these  are 
wildly  fantastic  and  grotesque, 
and  in  their  wildness  recall  the 
scenery  of  a  Salvator  Hosa.  Were 
it  not  for  the  unhappily  cock- 
neyfied  element  that  pervades 
the  whole  district,  which  has 
become  a  favourite,  and  is  an  easy 
Sunday  outing  for  the  Dresdeners, 
we  might  at  times  deem  ourselves 
far  away  from  civilisation.  Yet 
oockneyfied  as  we  are  bound  in 
truth  to  admit  that  the  region  has 
become,  if  our  tourist  chooses  his 
time  judiciously  he  may  avoid 
too  much  encounter  with  his  fel- 
low-men (supposing  he  wishes  to 
avoid  this)  and  the  raptures  of 
German  tourists.  We  will  pre- 
sume that  he  has  set  aside  three 
days  for  his  tour.  Of  course  if 
he  can  spare  more,  can  stay  to 
sleep  at  the  various  mountain  inns 
in  the  delusive  hope  of  seeing 
sunrises,  and  can  penetrate  into 
side  valleys  less  tourist -haunted, 
the  traveller  will  not  be  unre- 
warded. * 

Leaving  Dresden  the  tourist 
can  either  enter  the  Saxon  Sfvit- 
zerland  by  steamer  or  train :  the 
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latter  is  this  time  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  aflcent  of  the  Btream  is 
tedious  and  the  scenery  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive.  Tickets  should 
be  taken  for  Foetzscha,  which  is 
reached  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Sit  if  possible  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  carriage.  At 
Foetzscha  a  ferry  crosses  to  Weh- 
len,  a  bright  little  village  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland. This  is  also  the  station 
for  the  guides,  and  the  tourist 
will  be  duly  pestered  to  employ 
one.  They  are  good  and  author- 
ised, and  their  tariff  is  three  shil- 
lings a  day;  but  they  are  quite 
dispensable,  as  finger-posts  exist 
to  all  the  chief  points.  Here  also 
those  who  take  their  walking  tours 
in  a  chaUe  ctporteur  or  on  donkey 
or  horseback  will  find  all  they 
require.  From  Wehlen  the  Bastei 
is  our  goal,  but  it  is  usual  first  to 
make  a  dStour  through  the  Utter- 
walder  and  Zscherre  (Black) 
Grund.  These  Grund — ^wild  and 
narrow  wooded  ravines — are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and 
these  two  give  a  good  idea  of  its 
scenery,  of  which  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic is  masses  of  water- worn 
sandstone  standing  isolated  or 
jutting  out  en  bloc  from  among 
the  vegetation.  To  these  rocks 
the  guides  give  all  manner  of 
names,  such  as  the  Eockgate, 
which  forms  a  treble  archway; 
the  Devil's  Kitchen,  a  funnel- 
shaped  grotto ;  the  Wall  of  Hell, 
a  wide  mass  of  rock  standing  up 
perpendicular  and  solitary.  The 
Utterwalder  Grund  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  rocky  gorges.  Its 
sides  are  so  lofty  and  in  parts  are 
so  close  together  that  the  sun  can 
never  penetrate,  and  they  are 
damp  and  cold,  while  wheris  the 
sun  does  reach  the  ground  is  one 
luxuriant  mass  of  ferns  and  moss 
and  wild  flowers.  The  Zscherre 
Grund,  which  is  taken  on  the  way 
back,  is  in  parts  even  more  gro- 


tesque. For  a  mile  in  length  the 
tourist  passes  only  tall  strange- 
shaped  rocks,  whose  upright  posi- 
tion seems  at  times  precarious  to 
his  safety.  It  lands  him  in  a  fine 
pine  forest,  after  which  the  ground 
begins  to  rise,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  he  reaches  the  Bastei. 
The  Bastei  is  a  rock  that  rises 
precipitously  from  the  Elbe  968 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  from 
whose  summit  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland 
is  enjoyed.  The  tourist — who  if 
he  knows  German  will  not  fail  to 
have  armed  himself  with  one  of 
Meyer's  excellent  Handbooks,  and 
only  in  default  thereof  with  the 
less  diffuse  Badeker,  whom  he 
can  get  in  English — will  find  every 
point  of  the  panorama  clearly  in- 
dicated for  Jiim  by  name.  Suffice 
it  therefore  for  us  to  say  that  the 
view  on  the  one  side  commands 
the  Elbe,  with  the  square-topped 
perpendicular  heights  of  lilien- 
stein  and  Konigstein  (the  latter 
crowned  by  an  imposing  fortress) 
in  the  foreground;  while  a  little 
to  the  other  side  he  oan  look  into 
a  deep  abyss,  closed  in  by  walls 
of  solid  rock  whose  abrupt  peaks 
take  strange  shapes,  and  resemble 
more  than  aught  else  a  series 
of  Assyrian  seated  figures.  The 
Bastei  boasts,  in  common  with 
all  German  points  of  view,  an  ex- 
cellent inn,  where  the  tourist  will 
do  well  to  refresh  himself  before 
he  proceeds.  According  to  his 
time  and  strength  he  can  now 
choose  his  way  to  Schandau,  on  the 
Elbe,  either  by  way  of  the  Amsel 
Grand  or  by  way  of  the  Brand. 
The  latter  is  the  longest,  but 
an  English  pedestrian  wiU  think 
nothing  of  a  three  hours*  walk  ; 
and  the  view  from  the  Brand, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Bastei,  and 
in  some  respects  grander  and  more 
sombre,  as  the  silver  band  of  the 
Elbe  is  absent,  will  well  repay 
him. 
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At  Scbandau,  where  the  tourist 
"will  get  a  good  bed,  Is.  to  Is.  6c2., 
and  supper,  he  will  do   well  to 
spend  the  night,  and  start  thence 
next  day   to  the  Lichtenhainer 
waterfall  through  the  Kirnitzsch- 
thai,   a   pretty  green  valley  tra- 
versed by  a  good  carriage  -  road. 
This  waterfall  is  the  greatest '  do' 
of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  this 
indeed  its  most  cockneyfied  point. 
The  water  is  detained  by  a  sluice, 
which  is  not  opened  till  the  tourist 
is  within  sight,  and  then  only  runs 
for  about  five  minutes,  after  which 
he  is  expected  to  give  at  least  a 
shilling  gratuity  in  return  for  this 
artificial  display.  From  this  point 
those  who  have  time,  and  care  to 
leave  the  beaten  track,  can  make 
an  interesting  two  days*  excursion 
into   the  hinder  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, and  into  the  so-called  Bo- 
hemian Switzerland ;  but  here  a 
guide  is  requisite.      Those  who 
are  taking  our  three  days'  excur- 
sion cannot  afford  the  time,  but 
must  ascend  gently  hence  to  the 
Kuhstall,  a  fine  archway  of  rock 
twentyfeet  in  height,  which  owes  its 
unromantic  name  of  Cow-stable  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the 
peasants  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
their  cattle.     We  regret  to  state 
that  this  fine  mass  of  rock  is  de- 
faced by  the  names  of  tourists,  who 
have  no  more  reputable  means  of 
insuring    to    themselves   immor- 
tality ;  and  also  that  the  spot  is  a 
great  centre  for  itinerant  vendors 
of  fancy  wares.     With  discretion 
and  due   bargaining  the  tourist 
may,  if  he  cares,  secure  some  cheap 
garnets  which  are  found  and  set 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  spot  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the    deep- wooded   gorge   of  the 
Habichtsgrund,   into   which   the 
tourist  must  now  descend  down 
steef)  steps  flanked  by  high  walls 
of  rock,  and  afterwards,  traversing 
a  fine  wood,  he  finds  himself  at 


the  foot  of  t)ie  basaltic  Kleine 
Winterberg.  A  rather  steep  ascent 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  suf- 
fices to  reach  the  plateau,  which 
commands  a  pretty  view  back  to 
the  Kuhstall   and  the  adjacent 
piles  of  rock.    From  here  the  as- 
cent of  the  Grosse  Winterberg  is 
easy;     and  hence  he  will   find 
lying  before  him    an   extensive 
prospect    embracing    nearly   the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland 
district.     At  this  point  rest  and 
refreshment  should  be  taken ;  and 
here  those  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal  frequently  stay  the  night. 
Our  tourist  cannot  do  this,  as  he 
hasstill  some  ground  to  traverse  this 
day.      He  must  take  a  pathway 
through  the  wood  which  forces 
him  to  cross  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier, and  in  an  hour  he  will  find 
himself    at  the  Prebischthor,   a 
wide  lofty  arch  of  really  magni- 
ficent form  and  dimensions,  which 
rises  up   grand    and  solitary,   a 
natural  bridge  at  places  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long, 
which  can  be  ascended,  and  from 
where  there  is,  to  our  mind,  the 
brightest  view  of  all*    All  around 
is  wild  in  formation,  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  Erzgebirge,  and 
if  the  sun  be  shining  and  bringing 
into  relief  the  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone, the  whole  effect  is  most 
pictorial.     Here    again    we    are 
sorry  to  have  to  note  the  same 
cockneyisms.  From  the  Prebisch- 
thor a  steep  path,  between  walls 
of  rock,  leads  into  the  green  and 
mossy  valley  of  the  Biela;    and 
thence  into  the  wider  Kaunitzthal, 
where  the  stream  is  employed  to 
turn  water-wheels,  and  where  hu- 
man habitations  and    industries 
greet  us.     But  even  here  the  fine 
rocks  rise  upon  either  hand^  and 
splendid    Scotch    firs    lend    the 
chatms  of  their  aspect  and  odour 
to  the  whole  scene.     The  valley 
conjtinues  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
tiU.  it  reaches  Heimfiferetscheo,  a 
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Tillage  on  the  Elbe,  where  those 
who  desiie  to  close  their  ezcur- 
.sion  take  steam  back  to  Dresden, 
or,  if  too  late  for  the  day's  steamer, 
feny  across  to  Schona  and  take 
the  train. 

Our  tourist  will  also  take  the 
train ;  but  will  get  out  at  Konig- 
-stein,  and  sleep  there.  Kezt  day,  if 
he  have  a  taste  for  such  things,  he 
may  obtain  for  himself  permission 
to  see  the  fortress,  a  steep  ascent 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
ramparts  afford  charming  views 
towards  that  side  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  which  he  has  now  left 
behind  him.  Hence  he  can  descend 
into  the  Bielagrund,  a  ravine  with 
thd  most  remarkable  rock  forma- 
tions. This  will  lead  in  about 
two  hours'  easy  walking  to  a 
water-cure  establishment,  the 
xSchweizeimiihle ;  and  thence  an- 


other two  hours  will  bring  him 
to  the  Tyssaer  Wande,  to  which  a 
visit  should  on  no  account  be  ne- 
glected, for  of  all  the  wild  and 
fine  rock  formations  of  the  district 
this  is  the  wildest  and  finest.  It 
presents  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
grotesque  shapes  ;  and  a  guide  is 
quite  desirable  here,  as  also  to  as- 
cend the  Schneeberg,  if  time 
serves  for  this,  which  depends 
upon  whether  the  tourist  has  vi- 
sited the  fortress  or  no.  Thence  to 
Bodenbach,  whence  train  or  steam- 
er conveys  our  traveller  back  to 
Dresden  after  a  pleasant  and  most 
inexpensive  excursion.  On  the 
return  trip  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  steamer  if  its  times 
be  .convenient,  as  the  approach 
to  Dresden  by  water  is  really 
very  pretty  in  the  soft  evening 
light. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THJS  NIGHT  AIR  ALWAYS  AFFECTS  MY  NERVES. 


I  REJOINED  the  ant,  who  was 
etriding  rapidly  along  on  the  edg^ 
of  the  wood.  We  walked  side  by 
side  in  silence  for  some  little  dis- 
tance. I  was  thinking  of  what 
the  spider  had  said.  Could  it  be 
that,  as  she  had  said,  advantage 
was  being  taken  of  my  good  faith? 
She  had  evidently  more  shrewd- 
ness, penetration,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  I ;  but,  o^  the 
other  hand,  she  had  made  no 
secret  of  her  prejudice  against 
ants,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
prejudices  make  us  unfair,  because 
they  pervert  the  judgment. 

We  were  now  skirting  along 
the  wild  paddock  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  and  we  were  soon 
once  more  in  the  hollow  path 
which  had  caused  the  catastrophe 
of  the  previous  day. 

*  Take  care,'  I  said  to  the  ant ; 
'there  are  some  ant-lions'  am- 
bushes here  into  which  you  might 
fall.' 

*  O,  I  know  them,*  she  rejoined. 
*You  go  on  first,  and  VYL  look 
after  myself.' 

The  descent  of  the  bank  was 
accomplished  without  accident. 
Arrived  in  the  road  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  we  entered  the  wood.  The 
sun  was  beginning  to  set. 

'  Bother  the  processionists  !' 
suddenly  exclaimed  my  companion. 
^  We  shall  have  to  wait  ever  such 
a  time.' 

I  looked  before  me,  and  great 
was  my  surprise  at  seeing  what 
it  was  which  barred  our  progress. 
The  road  was  completely  blocked 
by  row  after  row  of  caterpillars 
marching  in  single  file,  and  so 


close  to  each  other  that  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  between  them. 

*  Whatever  are  they  V  1  cried. 

*0,  the  larvae  of  procession- 
moths.  Eveiy  evening  they  leave 
their  nest,  which  you  can  see 
down  there  on  the  trunk  of  that 
oak,  and  go  to  feed  on  other  trees.^ 

*  And  why  do  they  walk  head 
to  tail  in  that  style  f  » 

*  0,  probably  because  it  happens 
to  suit  them.' 

'*  How  wonderful  ? 

'  The  same  thing  happens  every 
evening.  When  the  time  for 
leaving  their  nests  arrives  one  of 
them  sets  off,  another  follows, 
and  this  goes  on  until  the  kind 
of  silken  bag  which  serves  them 
as  a  home  during  the  day,  and 
which  they  make  themselves,  is 
quite  empty.  They  don't  all  walk 
in  single  file,  for  some  prefer  to 
go  two  or  three  abreast.  When 
the  first  halts,  all  do  the  same ; 
when  the  first  starts  again,  the 
whole  column  is  set  in  motion.' 

*  And  you  think  a  good  many 
will  pass  in  that  maimer  now  V 

'  Seven  or  eight  hundred ;  the 
whole  colony,  in  fact.' 

'  Extraordinary !' 

'  I  have  often  met  them,  and 
very  tiresome  they  are,  for  they 
take  a  long  time  to  file  past.  The 
idea  of  making  war  on  them  and 
making  them  evacuate  this  wood 
has  been  mooted  in  our  councils ; 
but  it  would  be  no  light  undertak- 
ing to  do  so.' 

'  Could  they  defend  themselves 
against  you  V 

*  I  don't  think  they  could ;  but 
they  would  have  some  formidable 
champions.      Do    you   see   that 
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aplendid  green  beetle  climbing  up 
the  tnmk  ofthat  tree  down  theiel 
It  is  a  caloeoma.  Thare  are  aome 
thirty  Buch  in  the  neighbouihoad, 
who  would  rigorously  defend  the 
caterpillais  if  we  attacked  them,' 


'  They  are  fond  of  them,'  then  V 
<Yes,  after  a  faebion  of  their 
own.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  T 

'  That  they  feed  on  them,  moke 
their  dinners  off  them  ;  the  best 


of  reaaona  for  allowing  no  one  elM 
to  meddle  with  them.' 

The  filing  past  of  the  caterpil- 
lars continued  without  interrup- 
tion. They  were  rather  large,  and 
they  brisUed  with  long  grayish 
hairs.  I  told  the  ant  that  though 
the  procession  offered  an  insor- 
monntable  obstacle  to  her,  I  could 


cross  it  easily  enough,  and  that 
she  had  but  to  climb  on  my 
back  as  she  had  already  done  be- 
fore. My  suggestion  pleased  her, 
and  she  acted  upon  it.  I  then 
cleared  the  caterpillars  with  one 
bound,  and  resumed  our  journey. 
'  Have  we  much  farther  to  go? 
I  inquired  presently. 
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*  If  we  could  follow  this  road 
we  should  certainly  reach  my 
home  before  night;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  prudent  to  leave'  it 
and  go  through  the  wood,  for  here 
we  run  a  risk  of  unpleasant  meei* 
ings.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  get 
dark  this  path  is  frequented  by 
numerous  nocturnal  prowlers, 
whom  it  is  as  well  to  avoid.  I 
mean  such  creatures  as  hedgehogs, 
shrews,  and  snakes,  not  to  speak 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  who  might 
trample  us  under  their  feet.  Come 
this  way ;  we  shall  soon  find  one 
of  our  own  paths,' 

We  entered  the  thicket.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
in  a  wood,  and  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 
The  growing  darkness  contributed 
not  a  little  to  produce  in  me  that 
mental  condition  which  is  not 
exactly  fear,  yet  resembles  fear. 
There  is  certainly  something  so- 
lemn about  a  wood,  especially  in 
the  evening.  It  seems  as  if  evil 
passions  must  reign  in  its  dark 
shadows,  and  as  if  its  inhabitants 
must  necessarily  be  more  ferocious 
than  those  of  smiling  sunlit  fields 
and  meadows. 

I  was  deeply  moved.  I  tried 
to  reason  with  myself,  and  to  per- 
suade myself  that  my  excitement 
was  the  result  of  too  vivid  an 
imagination;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
to  reason  against  impressions :  one 
just  receives  them  impassively. 
Now  and  then  I  glanced  at  the 
ant,  who  trotted  silently  along 
beside  me.  What  were  my  thoughts 
to  her?  It  seemed  to  me  that 
lier  face  was  assuming  a  diabolical 
expression,  much  aggravated  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  her  antennae. 
Why  had  she  not  two  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Her  squinting 
eyes,  too,  now  seemed  to  have  in 
them  a  crafty  look  I  had  never 
before  noticed.  How  foolish  I 
had  been  to  trust  myself  with 
her  !  Instead  of  passing  the  night 


peacefully  at  the  bottom  of  a  cosy 
little  hole  beneath  some  stone, 
here  I  was  running  about  the 
woods  in  bad  company.'  Yes,  I 
realised  it  all  now.  I  felt  how 
justly  I  had  been  warned  against 
my  companion.  And  where  was 
I  going  i  To  spend  the  night  in 
an  ants*  nest !  Yes,  cricket,  what 
on  earth  •  were  you  thinking  of 
when  you  agreed  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary proposal?  Did  any 
one  ever  before  go  to  an  ants'  nest 
in  this  free-and-easy  manner?  You 
might  have  been  carried  off  to 
one  or  enticed  to  one,  but  to  go 
with  your  eyes  open  in  this  manner! 

But  after  all,  I  thought^  there 
is  still  time  to  draw  back.  Why 
must  I  follow  this  ant?  What  if 
I  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  polite- 
ness to  her  by  suddenly  turning 
tail  and  making  for  the  path  in 
double-quick  time?  But  where 
was  the  path  now  ?  Was  it  on 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  ?  I  did 
not  know.  I  had  lost  my  way, 
and  that  being  the  easel  was  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  walk  straight 
into  the  colony  of  ants,  where, 
coming  alone  and  unprotected, 
murder,  inevitable  murder,  would 
await  me.  Bah  !  the  veiy  thought 
made  me  shudder. 

*What  is  that?  I  exclaimed, 
trembling  with  fiight,  as  I  stared 
at  a  strange-looking  object  appar- 
ently crouching  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree. 

'It  is  a  boletus,'  replied  the 
ant,  *  a  large  mushroom.  Beally,' 
she  added,  laughing,  *  one  would 
imagine  you  were  afhdd  of  it.' 

'Afraid  !  of  course  I  am  not 
afraid;  but  it  is  always  well  to 
distrust  the  unfamiliar.  I  thought 
it  was  some  animal  lying  there.' 

'Well,  here  we  are  in  one  of 
our  paths;  we  can  walk  more 
comfortably  now.' 

'Hush!  I  hear  voices  behind 
me,'  I  exclaimed,  as  I  stopped. 
'Voicfes  whispering,  several  voices.* 
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'  They  are  those  of  ants  oa  their 
iraj  home ;  let  ns  wait  for  them.' 

'  Yes,  let  as  wait  for  them,'  I 
mnttered  amde.  *It  ia  all  OTer 
now ;  the  die  ia  caft,  there  ia  no 
diawing  back.  If  I  have  made  a 
fool  of  myself  I  must  abide  the 
consequences.' 

Five  or  aix  anta  now  joined  up. 

'  Why,  it  is  Mog !'  they  cried, 
when  they  aaw  my  companion 
(I   already  knew  that  het  name 


was  Ueg).  'Wethoughtyouwere 
lost  when  you  did  not  come  back 
lastuighL  BatwhoisthatnVheta 
did  you  pick  up  that  cricket  1" 

'  A  fine  escort  I'  cried  one. 

'A  handsome  conquest!'  echoed 
another. 

'  You  are  all  out  T  added  a 
third ;  '  it's  a  ateed  she  has  token 
into  her  service.' 

'It  1 


'  Well  done,  Meg !  we  take  care 
of  ourselves  in  our  old  age  !' 

'  Silence,  you  giddy  young 
things  r  cried  Meg ;  '  this  good 
cricket  aayed  my  life  yesterday.  It 
so  happens  that  just  now,  through 
a  chain  of  circumetsnces  it  would 
take  too  long  to  relate,  he  is  cut 
off  from  his  home  and  from  his 
friends.  I  have  invited  him  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  us.' 

Then  M%  went  on  talking  to 
them  in  a  lower  voice,  and  I 
watched  them  whispering  and 
laughing  together. 


What  Meg  had  said  had  reas- 
sured me  a  little,  but  onlyaUttle, 
for  she  might  have  said  it  merely 
to  allay  my  suspicions.  What  were 
they  oil  whisperiug  about  now  1 

We  were  foUowinft  a  very  nar- 
row path  made  by  the  ants,  and 
there  was  only  just  room  for  me 
to  pass  along  it.  Presently  it  led 
between  the  stalks  of  fema  grow- 
ing so  closely  together  that  I  could 
hardly  squeeze  myself  between 
them ;  then  it  passed  through  a 
kind  of  tunnel,  under  a  fallen 
branch  or  over  a  stone,  and  It  was 
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only  by  climbing  this  and  creep- 
ing under  that,  at  the  cost  of 
gigantic  efforts,  that  I  managed  to 
accomplish  the  difficult  transit. 

It  was  now  quite  dark ;  and  I 
told  Meg  I  thought  it  woidd  per- 
haps be  better  for  me  not  to  go 
into  the  ants'  nest  till  the  next 
morning,  for  how  could  I  find  my 
way  about  her  home  in  the  dark  ? 

*  Make  you  mind  easy,'  she  re- 
plied ;  *  our  colony  is  lit  up.' 

I  looked  upon  this  reply  merely 
as  a  bad  joke,  and  thought  to  my- 
self, *  They  are  not  going  to  trouble 
their  heads  about  me  any  more 
now ;  they  know  I  can't  escape 
them,  and  they  no  longer  think  it 
necessary  even  to  give  me  a  civil 
answer.' 

All  my  old  terror  now  revived. 

*  Here  we  are  at  last !'  cried 
^leg. 

AVe  now  entered  a  little  glade 
with  a  very  dry  soil,  on  which 
grew  nothing  but  short  tufts  of 
heather  and  scrubby  grass,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  thicket  of 
buckthorn,  willow,  and  broom. 
The  centre  of  this  glade,  which 
rose  somewhat  above  the  general 
level,  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of 
stunted  beech-trees,  which  from 
the  close  proximity  of  their  trunks 
to  each  other  near  the  roots  you 
could  tell  to  be  but  the  shoots, 
already  grown  old,  of  some  parent 
stock  now  removed. 

At  the  base  of  these  trunks  I 
saw  a  huge  dome-shaped  tumulus 
or  barrow,  which  in  the  light  of 
the  now  rising  moon  stood  out 
clearly  against  the  green  foliage  of 
the  bank  beyond. 

This  was  the  mysterious  colony 
of  the  ants ! 

The  most  profound  silence 
reigned  around;  it  might  have 
been  a  city  of  the  dead.  Above  it 
rose  the  gloomy  forms  of  the 
beech-trees  half  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  There  was  something  alto- 
gether ominous  in  its  appearance. 


As  we  approached  it  Meg  and 
lier  companions  quickened  their 
pace.  I  was  walking  in  their 
midst,  and  as  I  was  hurried  along 
the  words  '  It  is  a  prisoner  she 
has  taken'  haunted  me,  and  I 
found  myself  repeating  them  like 
the  refrain  of  a  song, 

'  A  prisoner  —  a  prisoner — 
prisoner !' 

And  then,  ^Make  your  mind 
easy ;  our  colony  is  lit  up.* 

There  was  certainly  some  hid- 
den meaning  in  that  last  sentence 
— an  ironical  meaning  probably 
— ^which  I  could  not  fathom. 

We  soon  came  to  one  of  the 
entrances,  which  was  then  being 
barricaded  for  the  night,  according 
to  the  usual  custom.  Meg  gave 
the  password  and  we  wont  in. 

The  first  thing  which  struck 
me  was  the  pungent  and  acrid 
smell  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
characteristic  of  ants.  I  found 
myself  in  a  room  of  moderate  size, 
probably  the  guard-room,  contain- 
ing some  fifty  inmates.  They 
did  not  seem  to  notice  me,  most 
likely  because  of  the  password 
given  by  my  guide.  I  followed 
her  along  one  of  five  or  six  pass- 
ages leading  from  this  room  and 
then  down  several  steps,  getting 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  citadel. 

It  was  exceedingly  close  and 
warm. 

I  have  already  said  that  my 
olfactory  nerves  were  greeted  on 
entering  the  first  room  by  a  pun- 
gent smell.  I  subsequently  found 
that  this  smell  proceeded  firom  an 
acid  liquid  secreted  in  their  bodies 
by  ants,  and  ejected  at  their  ene- 
mies when  they  are  provoked  or 
attacked.  The  second  thing  to 
strike  me  was  the  fSetct  that  we 
could  see  our  way  quite,  clearly^ 
though  we  were  in  a  subterranean 
passage. 

.    A  dim  bluish  light  pervaded 
the  place. 
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It  bad,  then,  been  no  bad  jolce 
when  Meg  said  to  me, '  Make  your 
mind  eaay ;  oat  colon;  is  lit  up.' 

It  was  lit  up ;  hut  how  I — by 
what  means  ?  I  asked  my  compa- 
nion foi  an  expIauEttion. 

'  You  will  soon  see  all  about  it,' 
was  the  reply. 

The  light  gradually  increased 
as  we^ent  down. 

Suddenly  we  came  out  in  a 


large  room,  with  a  low  ceiling  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  pillars  of 

hardened  earth,  and  with  awhitish 
spongy  floor,  which  emitted  a 
bluish  light  of  vividness  sufficient 
for  us  to  make  out  all  tlie  details 
characteristic  of  the  extensive  ex- 
cavation at  the  entrance  to  which 
we  had  just  arrived. 

The  ceiling  and  pillars  of  this 
curions     subterranean     chamber 


wen  alike  covered  with  inaumer- 
able  ants,  which  appeared  to  be 
■sleep,  for  not  one  of  them  stirred 
when  we  crossed  the  threshold. 

'  Well  1'  said  Meg  to  me. 

'I  am  struck  dumb  with  sur- 
prise,' I  murmured.  '  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  these  are  ants.  We 
have  mtered  the  very  heart  of 
youi  etroi^hold,  and  not  a  crea- 
tura  moves !  Suppose  I  had  made 
my  way  in  with  some  sinister 
design  7 

*  0,  you  wouldn't  have  got  as 
lax  as  this.  The  alarm  would 
have  been  given  by  the  guards  at 
the  efttnnce,  and  you  would  have 
been  put  to  death  immediately; 
my  comrades  sleep  peacefully  here 
in  full  confidence  in  the  vigilance 
<rf^he  sentinels  at  the  doors.' 


'Now  please  explain  what  seems 
to  me  the  really  extraordinary 
light  which  proceeds  from  the 
floor.' 

'  0,  that's  simple  enough,'  an- 
swered Meg  ;  '  it  comes  from  the 
whitish  apougy  fibres  of  a.  kind  of 
mushroom,*  which  grows  in  old 
decayed  wood.  Out  ants'  neat  is 
built  on  the  stump  of  an  old 
beech  long  since  cut  down.  The 
warmth  and  humidity  down  here 
have  been  favourable  to  thegrowth 
of  this  phosphorescent  fungua. 
Have  you  never  noticed  any  of  it 
before?* 

'  No,  never.' 

'That's  because  you  don't  go 
about  in  the  woods  of  an  evening. 
But  now  that  Jonr  curiosity  is 
"      *  RhiiDiDoriilia  aabtemnn. 
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satisfied  follow  me ;  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  one  of  our  guests' 
chambers.  You  want  rest,  and  so 
do  I.  To-moirow  I  will  show  you 
all  over  our  colony.' 

We  entered  another  passage,  and 
Meg  led  me  to  a  very  clean  litUe 
room.  When  I  had  entered  I 
helped  her  to  replace  some  small , 


sticks  which  barricaded  the  en- 
trance. 

We  wished  each  other  good- 
night, and  she  retired. 

My  fears  were  all  dispelled. 

Meg's  professions  of  friendship 
had  been  sincere.  I  felt  perfectly 
safe  in  the  ants'  nest  I  had  so- 
much  dreaded. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AMONGST   THE  ANTS. 


Towards  the  middle  of  the  night 
I  was  suddenly  woke  by  a  loud 
noise  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  large  room ;  and  a  little  later 
I  heard  footsteps  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the 
passage  leading  to  my  room. 

Suddenly  these  footsteps  seem- 
ed to  pause  at  my  door. 

'  AVho  is  there  V  I  cried. 

"No  answer ;  but  I  heard  whis- 
pering in  the  passage. 

*  Who  is  there  1*  I  repeated  ; 
'  what  do  you  want  V 

*  Who  are  yon?^  was  the  retort, 
in  a  far  from  friendly  tone. 

*  O,  don't  you  know  ?  I  am  a 
friend,  the  cricket  Meg  brought  in 
with  her  yesterday.' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  that ; 
what  are  you  doing  there  1  Open 
the  door,  and  be^  quick  about 
it.' 

At  these  words  I  became  bathed 
in  a  cold  sweat.  In  a  moment  I 
realised  all  the  danger  of  my  po- 
sition. It  w^  evident  that  the 
ants  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  did 
not  know  of  my  arrival  in  their 
home.  I  had  entered  it  at  night. 
I  had  been  brought  in  without 
any  disturbance,  thanks  to  Meg*s 
password ;  but  only  a  few  guards 
of  one  of  the  numerous  entrances 
had  seen  me.  To  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  I  was  an  intruder: 
my  anxiety  may  be  imagined. 

'  Friends,'!  said,  'I  repeat  that 


it   was  Meg,  one   of  your  own 
people,  who  brought  me  in.' 

*  Meg  1  which  Meg  ?  there  are 
ever  so  many  Megs  here.' 

My  perplexity  was  at  its  height 
when  a  happy  thought  suddenly 
struck  me,  and  I  inquired,  *  Are 
all  your  Megs  one  antenna  short  T 

I  received  no  immediate  answer, 
but  I  heard  the  ants  talking  to- 
each  other  in  low  voices,  and  I 
made  out  that  there  T^as  discus- 
sion  going  on,  in  which  the  words- 
'old  Meg'  recurred  again  andi 
again.  Presently  the  voices  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

I  lay  awake  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  for  some  time,  and  at  the 
slightest  noise  I  imagined  that  tho 
ants  had  returned  in  force  to 
break  into  my  room  and  murder 
me.  Why  had  I  not  thought  to 
ask  Meg  to  pass  the  night  within 
call,  so  that  I  might  have  appealed 
to  her  if  necessary  ?  But  one  cannot 
foresee  everything.  One  fear  after- 
another  now  oppressed  me :  per* 
haps  my  companion  of  the  pre- 
vious night  had  foi^otten  me,  and 
would  leave  the  ants'  nest  without 
me;  or  perhaps  she  would  not  re- 
member where  she  had  left  me^. 
or  some  accident  might  happen  to 
her  before  the  morning — she  was- 
but  mortal  after  alL  In  any  case 
I  might  consider  my  fette  sealed^ 
I  thought  of  trying  an  escape,  but 
what  difficulties  would  encompasS'. 
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Koj  each  attempt!  It  iroold  be 
better  to  vait  and  see  how  thinga 
turned  oat. 

At  last  I  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep.  Terrible  dreams  haunted 
lay   repose :   I  was  s^b  npon 


the  raft  on  vhich  I  had  passed 
the  ptevious  night.  Suddenly  on 
the  edge  of  the  water-lily  leaf  a 
hideous  head  appeared  with  it» 
eyes  fixed  upon  mine.  This  head 
was  of  huge  dimensions,  and  the 


eyes  glared  upon  me  like  live 
coals.  I  turned  to  ilee,  and  on 
the  other  side  rose  a  similar  head 
with  the  same  homing  eyes; 
then  the  water  snddenly  became 
alive  with  quite  a  circle  of  horrible 
heads,  their  glittering  eyes  all 
fixed  on  me.  I  tittered  a  despair- 
ing ciy  for  help;    then  the  ant 


appeared  beside  me,  and  pointing- 
to  a  big  hole  she  had  made  in  th& 
middle  of  the  leaf,  whispered,  'Let 
U8  escape  through  that — we  will 
dive.'  Then  I  felt  her  drawing  ine 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
by  one  leg ;  I  struggled  to  go  up 
again,  but  as  I  did  so  I  found 
myself  in  the  grasp  of  hundied» 
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•6f  claWS)  which  dragged  me  do\fii, 
down,  lower,  lower,  lower.  I  was 
choking.  Then  a  spider  appeared 
on  the  scene,  looked  at  me  with 
a  sneer,  and- said,  *  I  warned  you, 
•cricket ;  what  do  you  want  to  do 
amongst  the  ants?  You  will  he 
eaten  alive,  and  a  good  riddance 
too.'  Then,  without  knowing  how 
I  got  there,  I  found  myself  in  a 
narrow  prison,  and  knew  that  the 
-door  which  shut  me  in  was  gra- 
dually yielding  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  crowds  of  furious  ants 
shouting,  ^  Eat  him  !  devour  him  !' 
whilst  I,  crouching  in  a  comer, 
•cried,  *  Mercy !  you  know  that 
Meg,  one  of  your  own  people, 
brought  me  here.  Go  and  fetch 
her !  Mercy !  help !  Meg  I  help !' 
But  suddenly  Meg's  own  voice 
broke  in  upon  my  dream  with  the 
words, 

^  Gome,  cricket,  wake ;  it  is  time 
to  get  up.' 

As  she  spoke  she  broke  down 
the  barricade  which  served  as  a 
door  to  my  room. 

'Well,'  she  said,  'what  kind 
of  a  night  have  you  had  V 

*  Ah,'  I  cried,  *  it  is  you,  Meg ; 
it's  time  you  came.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  friend  V 

*  I  n^ean — I  mean — that  I  was 
impatiently  waiting  for  you.  Has 
.anything  happened  in  the  ants* 
nest  during  the  night  V 

*  Nothing  that  I  know  o£  Have 
you  been  disturbed  V 

'  Ko,  not  exactly  disturbed.  I 
heard  steps  in*  the  passage  once.' 

'  It  was  only  the  watch  going 
their  rounds,  I  expect.' 

*  Ah,  well,  perhaps  so.' 

*  Why,  you  are  quite  bathed  in 
perspiration.' 

'  I  found  my  room  rather  close ; 
it  is  very  warm  here.' 
.  *I  have  brought  you  your 
l)reakfast,'  said  Meg,  fetching  what 
looked  like  a  little  white  stone 
from  outside.  '  When  you  have 
|tppeased  yojor  hunger  we  will  go 


round  the  colony,  and  I'll  show 
you  all  our  curiosities.' 

'  What  is  that  little  stone  i'  I 
inquired. 

*  It's  sugar,'  she  replied, '  good 
white  sugar ;  taste  it,  friend,  and 
when  you've  finished  it  you'll  lick 
your  paws,  I'll  be  bound.* 

The  terrors  of  the  night  had 
not  spoilt  my  appetite,  and  I  did 
full  justice  to  the  breakfast  pro- 
vided for  me. 

'  It  is  delicious,  this  sugar,'  I 
observed;  *I  never  tasted  any- 
thing like  it  before.  Where  did 
you  get  it  V 

'Ah,  ah!'  she  laughed,  'it 
suits,  your  palate,  does  it?  It's 
a  dainty  we  reserve  for  our  young 
larvse  and  our  special  friends.  It 
is  difficult  enough  te  get.  We 
have  te  feteh  it  from  the  big 
house,  you  know,  which  is  a  good 
way  off.  It  is  a  hazardous  expe- 
dition, undertaken  by  none  but 
the  boldest  and  sharpest  amongst 
us.' 

'  You  seem  to  venture  great 
distances  on  your  expeditions.' 

'We  let  our  young  folks  go 
where  they  like.' 

'  If  I  understand  rightly,  you 
are  one  of  the  elders  of  the  colony  f 

'  G,  yes,  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  our  family ;  that  ac- 
counts for  my  having  lost  a  limb.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  I  said ;  '  I  see  you 
have  only  one  antenna.' 

'  I  lost  the  other  ever  such  a 
time  ago  in  a  battle.  I  missed  it 
dreadfully  at  first.  I  could  hardly 
distinguish  between  different 
scente,  and  my  sense  of  hearing 
was  also  considerably  dulled ;  but 
gradually  the  antenna  which  re- 
mained to  me  acquired  by  prac« 
tice  great  delicacy  of  perception.' 
.  I  looked  at  !Meg  in  surprised 
inquiry.  She  observed  that  I  did 
so,  and  replied, 

'Don't  you  know  that  it  is    • 
with  our  antennae  that  we  distin- 
guish between  scents  and,  soaDdSifi 
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'I  smell  and  bear,'  I  rejoined ; 
^but  I  have  never  cared  to  in- 
quire with  which  part  of  my  body 
I  do  80.' 

'Well,  friend,  it's  with  your 
imtennie,  so  you'll  know  another 
time.  Now  that  you've  done 
your  breakfast,'  she  added,  '  you 
•can  follow  me,  and  I'll  do  the 
honours  of  our  colony.  And  first 
I'll  show  you  the  place  where  we 
•educate  our  larvae.  It's  in  the 
upper  story,  it  is  true,  but  we 
ought  to  b^in  with  it,  for  if  we 
put  off  going  we  might  find  it 
-empty.' 

With  that  Meg  led  the  way,  and 
I  followed  her. 

The  streets  were  now  beginning 
to  fill.  I  have  already  explained 
that  the  evening  before  we  had 
gone  down  into  the  very  bottom 
of  the  ants'  nest.  I  had  then 
merely  glanced  at  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  chambers,  but  now  I 
observed  that  the  town  consisted 
of  a  considerable  number  of  stories 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  that 
the  lower  apartments  were  con- 
nected with  the  upper  by  a  series 
of  vertical  passages  without  steps, 
the  ants  scaling  them  quite  easily. 
My  supezior  bulk,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  my  climbing  up  what 
appealed  to  me  like  the  walls  of 
wells,  compelled  us  to  make  many 
dStours  and  to  select  the  wider 
and  less  steep  of  the  passages. 
This  suggested  the  reflection  that 
if  X  had  carried  out  my  idea 
of  a  nocturnal  flight  I  should 
certainly  never  have  found  my 
way  out  of  this  conftising  laby- 
rinth. I  have  said  that  the 
streets  were  beginning  to  fill.  At 
every  step  we  met  ants  hurrying 
along  with  a  busy  air,  most  of 
them  carrying  heavy  loads. 
Amongst  the  large  red  ants,  form- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  population,  I 
noticed  another  variety,  which 
fleemed  to  live  on  good  terms 
:  their  jcompanions.    I  passed 


one  cell  containing  a  huge  white 
larva  with  a  yellow  head  a  good- 
deal  bigger  than  myself,  and  not 
very  unlike  the  cockchafer  larvae 
I  had  seen  at  my  cousin's,  the 
mole-cricket,  only  it  was  more 
hairy  and  more  squat.  I  also 
noticed  some  other  very  singular- 
looking  larvae,  with  their  bodies 
cased  in  black  and  apparently 
strong  sheaths  covered  with  raised 
patterns.  The  head  and  legs  alone 
protruded  from  these  sheaths. 

I  begged  Meg  to  tell  me  all 
about  these  strange  visitors. 

*  Presently,'  she  replied ;  *  we 
shall  have  time  to  examine  every- 
thing thoroughly.  We  must  make 
haste  now  to  the  nurseries,  or  we 
shall  find  them  empty.' 

This  was  the  second  time  she 
had  expi;pssed  a  fear  of  finding 
these  nurseries  empty  if  we  lost 
time  in  going  to  them.  Here  was 
a  mystery  I  was  at  a  loss  to  fathom. 

The  gi*eater  number  of  the  ants 
we  passed  as  we  went  along  looked 
at  me  either  indifferently  or  with 
surprise,  and  merely  wished  Meg  a 
friendly  good-day.  Others  asked 
in  a  low  voice  who  I  was,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  my  appear- 
ance in  the^  streets  of  their  town 
provoked  neither  insult  nor  com- 
plaint. It  was  evident  that '  old 
Meg'  was  held  in  general  esteem, 
and  her  assurance  that  I  ran  no 
risk  in  accepting  her  invitation  to 
go  home  had  evidently  been  well 
founded. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  one  of  the 
long  galleries,  and  here  an  extra- 
ordinary scene  met  my  eyes.  The 
walls  and  countless  cells  opening 
on  to  the  galleries  were  lined  with 
a  multitude  of  little  white  worms, 
some  of  which  were  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  invisible.  The  larger 
bnes  were  about  the  size  of  ants. 
By  each  worm  stood  an  ant,  feed- 
ing the  little  creature  from  its  own> 
mouth  with  what  I  ascertained  to 
bie.  a* kind  of  sweet  syrup,  ..      .'A 
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I  foigot  to  say  that  as  -we 
entered  the  galleries  several  ants 
had  run  up  to  us  with  most 
threatening  gestures;  but  Meg  had 
advanced  to  meet  them  and  had 
mollified  them,  probably  by  tell- 
ing them  that  I  was  a  friend,  for 
they  at  once  retired  and  resumed 
their  interrupted  promenade. 

*  All  the  little  grubs  you  see 
here/  explained  Meg,  ^are  our 
larvae;  they  are  of  every  variety 
of  age,  some  having  only  just  come 
out  of  the  egg,  whilst  others  have  at- 
tained to  nearly  their  full  size;  that 
big  fellow  near  you,  for  instance, 
is  now  being  fed  for  the  last  time. 
To-morrow  it  must  begin  to  spin 
its  cocoon  and  change  into  a  pupa.' 

Struck  dumb  with  surprise  I 
stared  silently  at  Meg,  who  went 
on,  'Presently  I  will  ahow  you 
the  cells  for  our  pupie  and  those 
for  our  eggs;  but  now  watch 
what  is  going  on  here.' 

The  ants  who  had  rushed  for- 
wards when  we  entered  were- 
walking  up  and  down,  taking  no 
part  in  the  work  of  the  nurses ; 
and  I  now  learnt  that  they  were  a 
corps  of  soldiers  told  off  to  keep 
guard  over  the  refectories.  Other 
ants,  acting  as  domestic  servants, 
were  cleaning  the  rooms,  setting 
everything  in  its  place,  and  clear- 
ing away  all  rubbish. 

'  The  ants  who  take  care  of  the. 
little  ones  are  probably  their 
mothers  T  I  observed. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,*  answered  Meg, 
*  All  the  nurses  you  see  there  are 
spinsters,  and  spinsters  they'll 
remain  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Mothers  don't  take  care  of  their 
children  themselves  except  when 
they  go  away  to  found  new  colonies. 
In  old  and  densely  populated  set- 
tlements such  as  this  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  lay  their  eggs.' 

'  How  astonishing !  And  what 
do  the  males  do  V 

'0,  they  don't  work  either. 
All  our  public  offices,  both  civil 


and  military,  are  held  by  what 
we  call  neuters^  who  are  neither 
male  nor  female.  I  myself  am 
an  old  spinster.  Our  males,  and 
those  females  amongst  us  who 
are  destined  to  many,  have  wings.' 

*  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
those  who  are  destined  to  marry  V 

*Yes;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
married  we  pull  out  their  wings — 
that  is,  unless  they  pull  them  out 
for  themselves,  as  most  of  them  do.'- 

*  And  how  about  the  males  V 

*  Once  they  are  married  wo' 
never  see  them  again.  I  must 
explain  that  our  marriages  are 
contracted  outside  the  colony.' 

'And  the  husbands  never  re- 
turn V 

*  Never.  We  should  kill  them 
if  they  attempted  to  do  so.' 

*  Why  Y 

*  Because  our  males  don't  work,' 
and  we  don't  care  to  keep  paupers.' 

*  How  very  wonderfid  !' 

The  ants  now  suddenly  began 
to  run  about,  touching  each  other 
with  their  antennae,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  refectory  became  a  scene 
of  great  animation,  crowds  of  ants 
at  the  same  time  pouring  in  from* 
every  entrance. 

'  They  are  going  to  take  away 
the  children,'  explained  Meg. 

At  a  second  signal  the  nurses, 
assisted  by  the  new-comers,  picked 
up  the  grubs  and  began  to  carry 
them  off.  The  smallest  were  taken 
by  one  porter,  but  some  of  the 
bigger  ones  required  the  united 
assistance  of  two  or  three  ants. 
At  first  there  was  great  confusion, 
but  very  soon  all  fell  into  their 
places,  and  the  procession  moved 
off  in  the  most  admirable  order. 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  Meg. 

'  They  are  going  'to  take  them 
to  the  upper  story,  where  they 
will  get  the  warmth  of  the  sun,* 
she  replied.  ^Now  let's  go  and 
see  the  pupae,  for  they  will  soon 
be  carried  off  too.' 

We  went  into  some  other  apart- 
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menta,  where  vn  foaod  no  naises, 
"bat  only  goatds  and  cleaners.  As 
before  the  fonDerrDshed  threaten- 
ingly towards  as,  but  again  Meg 
appeased  them  with  a-  few  words. 
The  gionnd  was  strewn  with 
numerous  lonnd  white  masses, 
looking  like  big  eggs  or  Tathei 
bags.  My  companion  explained 
to  me  that  these  bags,  consisting 
of  a  close  and  very  fine  silken 
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web,  each  contun  a  full-grown 
ant  larva.  The  web,  she  added, 
is  spun  by  the  larva  iteelf,  and 
when  it  is  completely  enveloped 
it  remains  motionlees  for  a  few 
days,  gradually  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ant  with  its  an- 
tennie  and  legs  tucked  against  its 
body.  When  the  right  momsnt 
arrives  the  cocoon  ia  opened  at 
one  end  by  the  neuters,  and  the 


Ant,  still  encloeed  in  its  pupa  akin, 
is  drawn  ont.  The  skin  is  then  re- 
moved, and  the  perfect  insect  is 
taken  up  into  the  sunshine,  that  its 
limbs,  still  feeble  and  of  a  whitish 
hne,  may  there  dry  and  acquire  their 
-due  str^igth  and  proper  colour. 

Presently  a  scene  similar  to  that 
I  had  witnessed  in  the  nursery  of 
the  larvie  was  enacted  here,  A 
body  of  ants  msbed  in  and  carried 
off  the  pnpn. 

A  little  iorthei  on  I  saw  the 
-opening  of  a  nnmber  of  the  co- 
coons containing  pap«e  which  had 
reached  their  full  development 
Some  of  the  workers  tore  open 
one  end  of  the  silken  cocoons  with 
their  mandibles,  and  drew  ont  the 
pnpte,  which  they  then  relieved  of 
A  thin  pellicle  or  filmy  skin  with 


which  they  were  covered.  That 
done,  they  pulled  out  the  legs 
and  antennte  of  the  newly  deve- 
loped ants,  and  carried  them  off 
to  place  them  in  the  eun. 

'  We  have  still  to  visit  the  egg- 
room,'  observed  Meg ;  '  it  is  close 
by  here.' 

We  had  but  a  few  steps  to  go 
before  wo  found  ourselves  in  the 
room  alluded  to. 

Here  and  there  rose  piles  of 
eggs,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  a.  nnmber  of  neutera  or 
workers  were  following  an  ant  of 
much  laiger  dimensions  than 
themselves.  This  was  a  mother, 
who  at  each  step  laid  an  egg, 
which  was  at  once  picked  up  by 
her  attendants  and  taken  to  one 
of  tiie  piles.     OtJiei  neuters  were 
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busily  engaged  at  ibese  piles  in 
taking  up  the  e^s  one  by  one, 
and  gently  pasBiug  tbem  between 
their  mandibles,  moistening  them 
as  tbey  did  so  with  their  saJiva. 

I  inquired  the  object  of  thia 
operation,  and,  to  my  great  ear- 
prise,  woB  informed  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  due  develop- 
ment; of  the  reproductive  germ ; 
that  the  saliva  thus  applied  makes 
the  egg  increase  in  size,  giving  it 
also  greater  transparency,  consia* 
tency,  and  milkiness ;  and  lastly, 
that  after  the  washing  the  egg  is 
soon  hatched,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  it  were  left  to  itself. 

'  Well,  I  must  leave  you  now,' 
said  Meg  at  last :  '  I  must  go  to 
work ;  for  old  as  I  am  I  am  not 
allowed  to  sit  with  crossed  legs 
doing  nothing.  With  us  laziness 
is  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.' 

I  asked  her  if  I  should  be  in 
any  danger  during  het  absence ;  to 
which  she  replied, 


'  Don't  be  afraid ;  every  one  in 
the  ant-hill  is  now  infcffmed  of 
yooi  presence  amongst  us.  Yon 
are  free  to  go  wherever  you  like 
unmolested.  This  evening  or  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  show  you 
over,  the  rest  of  our  colony.  You 
cau  either  walk  about  our  pass- 
ages, retire  to  your  own  room,  or 
take  a  turn  outside^ — -in  a  word,  do 
just  as  the  humour  takes  you.' 

'  That  being  the  case,'  I  replied, 
'  I'll  go  and  get  some  air ;  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  see  the  sun.  again, 
and  as  you  will  be  occupied  till 
the  evening  I  will  spend  the  day 
out  of  doors.  But,  by  the  way, 
if  I  don't  see  you  till  it  gets  dark, 
how  am  I  to  End  my  room  again  T 

'  You  can  ask  the  first  ant  you 
see,  and  he'll  show  you  the  way. 
But  now,  au  revoirr 

Aa  she  spoke  Meg  hurried 
away ;  and,  following  the  train  of 
workers  carrying  out  the  papas 
and  larvK,  Igained  one  of  the  doors, 
and  was  soon  outside  the  ant-hill. 


*  >      1 
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Chapter  X.  The  Rigi. 


^Iany  another  mountain  in  Swit- 
zerland might  claim  to  rank  as 
high  as  the  Eigi  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  if  the  only  thing  to 
be  takeii  into  account  were  the 
view  visible  from  its  summit. 

Those,  for  instance,  who  have 
been  undergoing  the  whey-cure 
on  the  Weissenstein,  and  have 
ascended  to  the  still  more  elevated 
part  of  the  mountain  called  the 
Hasenmatt,  and  those,  too,  who 
have  stood  on  the  top  of  the  po- 
pular Seeliflberg  *  Kanzli,'  or  *  pul- 
pit/ gazing  over  a  world  of  lake 
and  mountain,  will  all  discourse 
enthusiastically  of  the  special  ad* 
vantages  of  their  own  favourite 
points  of  view,  and  declare  that 
there  is  nothing  finer,  there  can 
be  nothing  finer,  in  the  world ! 
But  no  sooner  is  the  Eigi  men- 
tioned than  we  feel  that  neither 
extent  of  prospect,  nor  altitude, 
nor  beauty  are  of  any  avail  unless 
they  be  combined  with  renown. 
Even  a  mountain  cannot  do  with- 
out renown. 

When  the  Eigi  had  taken  leave 
of  the  kingdom  of  Neptune,  and 
had  succeeded  in  lifting  his  drip- 
ping head  and  broad  back  out  of 
the  melancholy  waves  and  into 
the  light  of  day,  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  fa- 
mous at  any  cost.  But  people 
who  propose  to  themselves  such 
an  aim  as  this  must  be  wise 
enough  to  separate  from  the  mul- 
titude, for  it  is  only  by  taking  up 
an  isolated  position  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attract  much  attention  or 
to  be  interesting,  unless  one  hap- 


pens to  be  a  head  taller  than,  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Eigi  ac- 
cordingly soon  severed  all  connec- 
tion with  his  neighbours  in  th& 
south ;  and,  while  they  reared 
their  heads  to  heaven  in  jealoua 
emulation  one  of  another,  he 
waited  quietly  until  the  waters 
had  dispersed  and  everything  was 
reduced  to  geographical  order. 
That  which  at  first  had  been  an 
island  soon  became  a  continent ; 
and  when  the  mountain  looked 
round  he  found  himself  standing 
alone  and  solitary,  with  lowlands 
on  one  side  and  highlands  on  the 
other,  and  the  lakes  of  Lucerne, 
Zug,  Lowerz,  and  Aeger  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

He  was  alone.  No  other  moun- 
tain came  close  enough  to  tread 
upon  his  toes,  and  his  nearest 
neighbour  and  rival  was  Pilatus, 
who  looked  at  him  across  the  lake 
from  the  south.  However,  th^ 
position  of  each  was  irrevocably 
fixed  by  this  time ;  and  as  to  mak- 
ing a  name,  well,  at  all  events 
there  was  no  hurry  about  it. 
Meantime  the  mountain  grew  old, 
very  old,  and  began  visibly  to 
decay  and  crumble.  Its  slopes 
and  level  surfaces  had  long  since 
been  covered  with  woods  and  pri- 
meval forests,  and  the  extensive 
plateaux  and  quiet  valleys  on  its 
summit,  though  never  yet  trodden 
by  human  feet,  were  well  stocked 
with  such  birds  and  animals  as 
frequent  the  Alps.  No  one  else 
came,  and  the  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tain remained  quite  undisturbed 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  forests. 
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eometimes  wrapping  himself  up 
closely  in  his  cloud-mantle,  some- 
times looking  down  from  his  rocky 
•citadel  upon  the  surrounding 
country,  and  counting  the  sun- 
rises and  sunsets  and  tte  years 
and  centuries  as  they  passed  over 
his  head. 

Meantime  many  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  vaUey  be-  ' 
low.  The  woodman's  axe  had 
been  at  work  in.  the  forests,  letting 
in  daylight  and  clearing  open 
spaces  about  the  shore  of  the  lake; 
groups  of  huts  had  grown  up  here 
and  there ;  heathenism  had  dis- 
appeared ;  crosses  had  been  erect- 
•ed  in  a  few  places,  and  the  sound 
of  the  convent-bell  might  be  heard 
summoning  the  scattered  popula- 
tion day  by  day  to  the  agricultural 
:Ubours  which  they  pursued  in 
common  around  the  cloistered 
walls.  In  time  the  clusters  of 
huts  became  villages,  surrounded 
by  well-tilled  fields,  and  the  green 
meadows  were  filled  with  herds 
of  cattle,  some  of  which  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  make  their  way 
up  the  hills.  Signs  of  life,  too, 
began  to  appear  round  about  the 
foot  of  the  old  mountain,  and 
places  began  to  spring  up  on  its 
borders,  which  were  afterwards 
^preatly  developed,  and  are  now 
well  known  as  Art,  Immensee, 
Ooldau,  Seewen,  Lowerz,  Ingen- 
bohl,  Brunnen,  Ger^aa,  Yiznau, 
Weggis,  Greppen,  and  Kiissnacht. 
.From  these  various  places  out- 
posts were  sent  forth  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  shape  of 
rough  brown  chalets,  and  soon 
the  lonely  forests  of  the  Eigi  wei-e 
onlivened  by  the  tinkle  of  cow- 
bells and  the  shouts  of  the  herds- 
men.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,' the 
mountam  had  not  made  itself  a 
jiame.  Soon,  however,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  rav  of  the  golden 
^lory  which  was  hereafter  to  en- 
•circle  its  btow.  At  the  time  when 
the  three  Tells   met   at    Grlitli, 


when  the  lowly  were  crushed  and 
the  proud  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  when,  in  fact,  the  land  was 
groaning  under  the  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  rule  of  Austrian  gover- 
nors, it  happened  that  there  were 
three  pious  sisters  dwelling  at 
Art,  whose  beauty  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  profligate  and 
tyrannical  lord  of  Schwanau,  who 
persecuted  them  cruelly,  until  it 
«eemed  that  no  other  means  of 
escape  remained  open  to  them 
save  flight..  Accordingly,  one 
night  they  made  their  way  up  into 
the  then  pathless  wilderness  on 
the  Eigi,  and  went  on  until  they 
came  to  a  spot  just  above  Weggis, 
where  a  murmuring  spring  of  cold 
water  gushes  forth  &om  the  cracks 
in  the  breccia  rock.  Here  they 
determined  to  remain,  and  here 
they  built  themselves  a  miserable 
hut  of  bark.  How  long  they 
managed  to  live  in  this  seclusion, 
with  no  food  but  berries  and  roots, 
and  no  society  but  that  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forest,  no  one 
knows ;  but  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them  in  the  valley,  and' 
it  was  not  known  whether  they 
were  alive  or  dead.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  must  have  beeU 
long  dead  when  the  cow-keepers 
of  the  mountain  began  to  notice 
tliat  three  small,  pale,  glimmering 
lights  appeared  every  night  above 
a  certain  spot  in  the  wood ;  and 
iVheh  at  length  curiosity  induced 
them  to  go  and  see  what  was  the 
meaning  of  it,  they  found  the 
bodies  uf  the  three  sisters  turned 
into  mummi6S^'and  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  spring.  A  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  Archangel  Michael 
was  built  on  .the  spot,  and  the 
spring  was  thenceforth  known  as 
the  Sisters'  Fountain ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  archangel,  the  mountain 
was  freed  entirely  and  for  ever 
from  all  noxious  vermin  and  poi- 
sonous animals. 

The  story  of  the  three  sisters 
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was  spread  abroad  by  the  herds- 
men, and  was  soon  well  known 
everywhere ;  and  a  few  pious  souls 
would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
ehapel  and  spring,  the  miraculous 
healing  powers  of  which  were 
Tery  soon  discovered.  Herdsmen, 
peasants,  and  pilgrims  were  the 
first  to  come,  and  they  would 
say  their  prayers  before  the  pic- 
ture of  the  *  Virgin  of  the  Cold 
Bath ;'  and  if  any  one  was  troubled 
by  an  intermittent  fever  or  any 
nervous  complaint,  he  would  dip 
himself  three  times  in  the  ice-cold 
water  which  was  collected  in  a 
wooden  trough,  and  wouldgo  down 
the  mountain  again  firmly  believ- 
ing that  he  had  been  healed.  Th\is 
it  was  that  people's  eyes  began  to 
be  directed  towards  the  Bigi,  and 
the  *  ColdBath*  acquired  notoriety. 

Some  time  later,  in  the  year 
1593,  a  monk  who  was  collecting 
herbs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  it  slopes  down 
towards  Lowerz,  chanced  to  dis- 
cover another  spring,  on.  the  spot 
now  called  the  Eigi-Scheideck. 
This  was  of  acid  mineral  water, 
and  soon  became  as  celebrated  as 
the  other.  The  old  mountain  was 
beginning  to  get  a  name. 

Prosaic  individuals,  indeed,  re- 
legate the  monk  and  his  herbs  to 
the  realm  of  fancy,  and  declare 
that^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spring 
was  discovered  by  some  workmen 
who  were  employed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
building  a  small  house  at  Schei- 
deck  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  wishing  to  undergo  the 
whey-cure,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Chancing  to  leave  the  axes, 
with  which  they  had  been  felling 
trees,  all  night  in  the  open  air, 
they  found  them  in  the  morning 
covered  with  rust,  owing  to  the 
mineral  water  with  which  the 
ground  was  saturated,  and  thus 
their  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
existence  of  the  spring. 


The  old  mountain  was  now  no 
longer  left  in  solitude,  and  his 
visitors  became  more  numerous 
still  when,  in  1689,  a  chapel  was 
built  by  a  pious  counsellor  of  Art, 
to  the  east  of  the  chapel  at  the 
Cold  Bath,  in  a  deep  narrow  val- 
ley which  runs  up  the  moimtain 
diagonally  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  It  was  intended  at 
first  for  the  benefit  of  the  herds- 
men who  pasture  their  cattle  on 
the  Eigi  Alps  in  the  summer-time; 
and  the  little  house  which  he 
built  in  addition  served  as  a  sum- 
mer and  winter  dwelling  for  a  few 
Capuchin  monks.  The  chapel  was 
consecrated  by  the  papal  nuncio 
in  1690,  and  pilgrimages  to  it 
speedily  became  so  frequent  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a 
larger  chapel  some  thirty  years 
later.  The  place  was  called  Klos- 
terli,  the  *  little  convent.' 

As  plenary  indulgence  was  pro- 
mised by  Popes  Clement  XII.  and 
Pius  YI.  to  all  who  should  ascend 
the  Bigi,  the  sacred  mountain  was 
thronged.  But  the  pilgrimage 
was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one* 
in  those  days,  as,  when  he  reached 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 
pilgrim  found  no  provision  what- 
ever made  for  his  comfort,  and 
everybody  had  to  find  accommo- 
dation as  best  he  might.  This 
inconvenience  of  course  made  it- 
self especially  felt  on  high  days 
and  holidays;  on  the  vigils  of 
great  festivals ;  on  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's day,  when  the  cow-keep- 
ers' festival  took  place ;  on  the 
5th  August,  when  the  feast  of  the 
'  Queen  of  the  Mountain'  was 
held,  and  on  the  6th  September. 
On  these  occasions  the  mountain 
was  thronged  with  pilgrims,  and 
its  former  seclusion  was  invaded 
by  the  sound  of  chanting  and 
ringing  of  bells,  while  sacred  ban- 
ners waved  from  its  summit,  and 
dancing  and  drinking  contributed 
to  the  general  animation  and  hila- 
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rity.  Even  so  lately  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  hathing  estahlish- 
ment  at  the  Eigi-Kaltbad,  or  Cold 
Bath,  were  extremely  primitiye. 
J.  G.  Sulzer,  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons who  travelled  in  Switzerland, 
says :  '  The  Cold  Bath  is  a  sqnare 
place  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  a 
wall  of  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
a  hermit's  hut:  In  the  middle 
there  is  a  wooden  bath,  which  is 
kept  constantly  full  of  water  by 
a  spring  which  issues  forth  from 
between  two  rocks.  The  water  is 
very  cold  and  pure,  and  quite  free 
-from  any  mineral  taint.  The 
people  who  use  this  bath  keep  all 
their  clothes  on  while  they  sit  in 
it.' 

Scarcely  any  one,  however,  as 
yet  ascended  the  mountain  for  its 
own  sake,  to  see  the  sunrise  from 
the  top,  or  to  admire  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  All  who 
came  had  some  practical  end  in 
view,  for  it  had  not  yet  entered 
people's  heads  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  beauties  of  l^ature,  and 
neither  young  men  nor  young 
women  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
their  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they 
gazed  into  the  bright  pure  'world 
of  snowy  mountains,  saw  the  sun 
rise  over  the  purple  mountains  of 
Appenzell  and  touch  the  Bernese 
Alps  with  his  glowing  finger,  or 
watched  the  moon  as  she  bathed 
the  whole  valley  beneath  in  her 
soft  misty  radiance.  Visitors  in 
those  days  came  to  drink  whey 
or  obtain  indulgence,  and  the 
fame  of  the  Eigi  had  not  yet 
reached  its  culminating  point; 
indeed,  a  change  in  people's  minds 
was  necessary  before  it  could  do 
so. 

In  1729  HaUer  had  written 
his  poem  called  '  The  Alps,'  and 
though  involved  and  pedantic  in 
style,  it  did  not  fail  of  its  object, 
which  was  to  draw  attention  to 
the  Alps,  and  to  induce  people  to 


visit  Switzerland.  But  the  effect 
produced  by  Eousseau's  romance. 
La  Nouvelle  HeloUe,  which  ap- 
peared in  1761,  was  far  more 
powerful,  for  from  it  people  learnt 
something  of  the  pure  and  ele- 
vated enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  intercourse  with  Nature  as 
she  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Alps,  and  cultivated  minds 
throughout  Europe  were  pro- 
foundly impressed.  Thenceforth 
Western  Switzerland  became  a 
favourite  resort  with  sentimental 
souls ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
remained  an  almost  unknown 
land,  until  it  was  discovered  by 
Sausstire  and  EbeL  The  first  of 
these  won  and  opened  up  the 
region  of  the  High  Alps,  with  its 
peaks  and  glaciers  and  icy  deserts ; 
the  second,  a  German  physician 
and  naturalist  belonging  to  Neu- 
mark,  explored  and  wrote  descrip- 
tions of  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
including  both  the  coimtiy  and 
its  inhabitants  in  his  researches, 
and  thereby  induced  thousands  to 
visit  it  and  judge  for  themselves 
of  its  attractions. 

Ebel's  name  is,  moreover,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kigi ;  for,  besides  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  of  nu- 
merous maps  and  panoramas  of 
Switzerland,  he  took  the  first 
panorama  of  the  Eigi  under  his 
especial  surveillance.  He,  too, 
was  the  first  to  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  the  Eigi-Culm,  or 
culminating  point  of  the  Kigi,  and 
the  future  in  store  for  it ;  and  it 
was  he  who  advised  the  inn- 
keeper of  Klosterli,  Martin  Biirgi, 
whose  family  are  now  millionaires, 
to  build  an  inn  on  the  summit. 
A  cottage  was  first  of  all  built 
there  in  1815,  and  the  next  year 
an  uncomfortable  little  mountain- 
inn  with  about  a  dozen  beds  in  it 
was  erected  by  the  aid  of  contri- 
butions from  various  places,  more 
especially  Zurich. 
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The  next  great  impiession  was 
produced  by  Schiller's  grand  poem 
*  William  TelL'  Every  one  was 
anxious  to.  see  the  place  in  which 
the  scene  was  laid,  and  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  visitors  began  to 
arrive  in  shoals.  People  wanted 
to  see  and  admire  the  grand  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  and  to  refresh 
their  spirits  by  the  contemplation 
ci  the  sublime  and  mighty  moun- 
tains. Then,  too,  they  joyfully 
recognised  the  fact  that  lungs 
which  had  been  choked  with  the 
dust  of  cities,  and  poisoned  with 
the  vapours  which  are  bred  in  the 
plain,  might  derive  great  benefit 
from  the  fresh  pure  air  of  the 
Alps;  and  so  the  signal  was  given, 
and  from  the  north  of  Europe  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
'Switzerland  and  the  Bigi'  be- 
came the  general  watchwords. 

Such  being  the  case,  of  course 
it  was  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  proper  reception 
,and  accommodation  of  these  nu- 
merous visitors,  and  the  old  moun- 
tain became  the  scene  of  energetic 
preparations.  One  inn  arose  after 
another;  Swiss  speculators  were 
not  slow  in  making  the  most  of 
the  wealth  which  the  foreigners 
'  brought  with  them  into  the  coun- 
try; and  the  two  together  set  a 
crown  of  gold  on  the  head  of  the 
old  Rigi.  What  people  long  for 
when  they  are  young  they  some- 
times get  in  superabundance  when 
they  are  old.  Fame  had  come  to 
the  Eigi  at  last,  and  perhaps  the 
spirit  of  the  mountain  had  a  little 
too  much  of  it ;  but  he  could  not 
rid  himself  of  his  guests,  now 
that  he  had  once  summoned  them, 
and  so,  leaving  them  in  undisputed 
possession  of  his  dominions,  he 
crept  away  into  one  of  his  huge 
caverns,  perhaps  the  Stigelfatt- 
.balm,  where  he  still  remains,  and 
is  said  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks 
such  as  gnomes  delight  in. 


But  people  became,  more  im- 
portunate than  ever ;  and  in  the 
year  1871  they  began  to  gird  the 
mountain's  decaying  body  with 
iron  rails.  The  panting  steam- 
engine  now  climbs  up  its  southern 
side,  whistling  shrilly  as  it  goes, 
and  there  is  a  railway  station  on 
the  spot  where  the  three  sisters 
once  dwelt,  far  apart  from  the 
world,  in  their  little  bark  hut. 
A  telegraph-wire,  too,  winds  round 
the  rocks  to  warn  the  proud  hotel- 
keepers  on  the  summit  of  the 
approach  of  visitors  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  But  even  this 
.was  found  not  to  be  enough,  and 
since  the  summer  of  1875  another 
jailway  has  been  constructed  along 
the  northern  slope,  beginning  at 
Art  and  terminating  at  the  Eigi- 
Culm.  Starting  frx>m  Art  at  mid- 
day^  the  traveller  may  reach  the 
H6tel  Schreiber,  have  his  dinner, 
and  be  ready  by  two  o'clock  to 
begin  studying  the  panorama. 

If  we  open  any  of  the  old  guide- 
books— ^Lutz's  Handbook  to  Swit- 
zerland fo7*  the  Year  1822,  for 
example — several  inns  are  men- 
tioned, particularly  the  Ox  and  the 
White  Horse;  and  we  see  from 
good  oldBadeker  that,  even  so  late- 
ly as  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
no  such  grand  hotels  as  there  are 
at  present,  neither  were  the  charges 
at  all  extravagant  The  number 
of  the  hotels  is  now  doubled,  and 
the  charges  have  doubled  too. 

In  1 85  6,  at  the  Bigi-Culm  hotel, 
you  could  have  a  bedroom  for  a 
franc  and  a  half  or  two  frrancs ; 
breakfEist,  a  frnnc  and  a  half; 
table  dliSte,  without  wine,  three 
francs;  wine,  two  to  three  francs; 
.but  now  you  have  to  pay  three  to 
six  francs  for  a  room,  four  to  five 
francs  for  table  d^hote  without  wine, 
three  to  five  francs  for  wine.  In 
those  days  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  visitors  would  ascend 
the  mountain  in  the  course  of  the 
.summer,  but  in  1875  the  numbers 
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amounted  to  eighty  thousand,  and 
that  in  an  unfavouiable  season. 
The  hotel  proprietors  hope  that  the 
numbers  will  increase  yet  more ; 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  two  thousand  beds, 
which  is  the  aggregate  number 
furnished  by  all  the  hotels  on  the 
Eigi,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  great  army  of 
admirers. 

But  the  mountain  is  in  good 
hands,  and  he  shows  his  gratitude 
by  filling  these  same  hands  with 
gold.  In  fact,  the  Eigi  is  a  mine 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  other 
places  people  have  to  dig  for  the 
precious  metals  with  shovel  and 
pickaxe,  and  are  forced  to  toil  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow;  but  here 
the  treasure  lies  upon  the  surface. 
The  pure  silvery  atmosphere  is 
coined  into  iive-franc  pieces,  and 
the  golden  glow  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  into  napoleons ;  a  species 
of  minting  which  has  lately  been 
taken  in  hand  by  a  large  company 
calling  itself  the  'Eegina  Mon- 
tium,'  an  appellation  which  they 
justify  by  going  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century  and  quoting 
l)ekan  von  Bonstetten,  who  placed 
the  Eigi  in  the  centre  of  the  eight 
old  cantons,  called  it  the  heart  of 
Switzerland  and  Europe,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  grand  surname 
of  *  Mons  Eegina.'  According  to 
some  people,  Eigi  is  indeed  a  cor- 
ruption of  regina ;  but  others, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  have  dug 
still  further,  and  because  the  Eigi 
is  a  mountain  of  particularly  wild 
aspect,  they  try  to  derive  its  name 
froln  mons  rigidus,  *  the  iron-sided 
mountain.'  With  an  equal  amount 
of  reason,  Gemmi  has  been  derived 
from  gemituSf  'a  sigh,*  because  the 
travellergenerally  sighs  with  weari- 
ness while  crossing  the  pass ;  ac- 
cording to  which  idea,  a  good 
many  mountains  in  Switzerland 
might  justly  share  the  same  appel- 
lation.     Other    persons,    again. 


timidly  suggest  that  the  name  may 
be  derived  from  the  old  word  rike 
or  rige,  *  a  row,'  in  allusion  to  the 
way  in  which  its  strata  are  de- 
posited ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum. 

Unfortunately  the  *  Eegina- 
Montium  Joint-Stock  Company^ 
for  digging  after  hidden  treasure' 
had  not  made  sufficiently  sure  of 
their  ground ;  and  if  they  did  not 
meet  with  sand,  they  found  some- 
thing nearly  as  bad.  For  the  Eigi 
is  composed  of  a  brecciated  rock, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  cleave 
and  split,  and  its  beauty  gradually 
diminishes  as  fragment  after  frag- 
ment is  detached  from  its  sides. 
The  best  building-sites  are  on  the 
southern  half  of  the  mountain, 
which  extends  to  Yiznau  and 
Lowerz,  and  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the 
Biirgenstock,  which  is  composed 
of  better  material  belonging  to  the 
more  substantial  cretaceous  forma- 
tions, and  is  separated  from  the 
Yiznauerstock  only  by  the  Lake 
of  Lowerz.  The  northern,  and 
unfortunately  the  larger,  half  of 
the  mountain  consists  of  strata  of 
conglomerate,  alternating  ^vith 
huge  beds  of  soft  sandstone ;  and 
as  the  conglomerate  rests  upon 
marl,  of  course  the  mountain  as  a 
whole  possesses  no  solidity,  and 
may  be  compared  with  a  giant 
whose  feet  are  of  clay.  Nageffiuh, 
as  this  conglomerate  is  called,  is  a 
coarse  kind  of  pudding-stone,  con- 
sisting of  pebbles  and  fragments 
of  rock  of  various  kinds,  derived 
in  this  instance  from  the  High 
Alps,  and  cemented  together  by 
clay.  Fluh  means  '  rock,'  and  it 
is  called  Nagelfluh,  or  *  nail-rock,' 
because  the  pebbles  of  which  it  is 
composed  often  stick  out  like  the 
heads  of  large  nails.  These  peb- 
bles were  brought  together  and 
deposited  by  the  agency  of  water ; 
but  as  this  took  place  not  all  at 
once,  but  at  different  times,  the 
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conglomerate  is  fonndin  various 
strata,  separated  from  one  another 
by  beds  of  clay  or  sand,  which  are 
easily  disintegrated  or  washed  out 
by  water.  The  conglomerate  is 
of  two  kinds — ^limestone  nail-rock 
and  coloured  or  variegated  nail- 
rock,  as  it  is  called,  owing  to  its 
generally  reddish  hue,  and  to  its 
being  composed  of  red  porphyry, 
green  serpentine,  granite,  horn- 
blende, and  pebbles  of  gray  and 
brownish  limestone. 

The  limestone  nail-rock  con- 
sists—  But  we  beg  the  reader*s 
pardon !  People  do  not  ascend 
the  Bigi  on  a  bright  summer  day 
in  order  that  they  may  grope 
about  among  dead  stones.  With 
flowers  and  verdure  and  such  a 
panorama  all  around,  who  cares 
what  the  mountain  is  made  of,  or 
how  it  came  into  being?  It  is 
enough  that  it  is  here,  and  that 
here  it  is  likely  to  remain  for  a 
thousand  generations,  in  spite  of 
the  softness  of  its  sandstone. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  decide  how  we  shall  make  the 
ascent.  Shall  it  be  on  foot  or  on 
horseback  1  by  way  of  Weggis, 
Greppen,  Immensee,  Art,  or  Ger- 
sau  )  Shall  it  be  by  railway  )  and 
if  so,  by  which  railway  1  By  the 
one  which  commences  the  ascent 
firom  Viznau,  or  by  the  new  one, 
which  caUs  itself  the  Art-Eigi 
railway)  Both  have  their  own 
peculiar  beauties.  The  Viznau 
railway  has  the  wonderful  views 
towards  the  south  and  west,  and 
the  fieimous  Schnurtobel  bridge, 
which  spans  the  wild-looking  bed 
of  a  mountain-torrent,  and  besides 
this  it  skirts  precipices  enough  to 
make  the  traveller  shudder  plea- 
santly. The  line  ^m  Art  runs 
across  the  desert  of  Goldau,  and 
as  it  winds  its  way  upwards  it 
affords  many  a  lovely  peep  into  the 
classic  little  canton  of  Schwyz. 
Then,  too,  it  passes  the  celebrated 
Krabelwand,  a  precipitous  wall  of 


rock,  past  which  the  train  creeps 
very  cautiously,  and  it  goes  through 
the  Eed-rock  tunnel  and  over  the 
wonderful  bridges  which  span  the 
stream  of  the  Dossenbaoh,  while  a 
succession  of  lovely  views  are  to 
be  seen  from  its  windows. 

The  effect  would,  no  doubt,  be 
heightened  if  we  were  to  keep  our 
eyes  closed  until  we  reach  the 
Staffel  station,  and  were  then  to 
open  them  and  take  in  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  scene  in  one  rapid 
survey.  The  train  winds  upwards 
in  a  spiral  between  the  Rigi-Culm 
and  Eigi-Eothstock,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  top  the  panorama  of 
northern  and  north-eastern  Swit- 
zerland opens  suddenly  out  before 
us  as  if  by  magic,  and  not  even 
the  most  prosaic  individual  in  the 
world  can  help  feeling  some  emo- 
tion. 

A  wide  extent  of  hills  and  val- 
leys lies  bathed  in  sunshine  at  our 
feet  and  dotted  with  innumerable 
white  towns  and  villages.  Yon- 
der is  the  German  Black  Forest 
looming  blue  in  the  distance. 
There  is  the  Feldberg,  and  there 
are  the  Suabian  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Jura  and  Yosgel 
are  lost  in  the  purple  haze  which 
shrouds  the  far  horizon.  At  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  below  lies 
the  sparkling  and  ever-beautiful 
Lake  of  Lucerne ;  the  village  yon- 
der is  Kttssnacht;  the  bright 
town  at  the  comer  of  the  la^e, 
which  is  reflected  so  clearly  in  the 
waters,  is  Lucerne,,  and  close  by 
stands  Pilatus,  keeping  guard  over 
her;  one  hill  rises  behind  another^ 
with  numerous  lakes  lying  gli^n- 
ing  in  between,  and  over  all  is  the 
clear  blue  sky  flecked  with  golden 
clouds. 

But  from  the  Eigi-Culm,  which 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  panorama  extends  over 
three  hundred  miles  in  circum> 
ference,  and  the  eye  may  wander 
like    the    eagle    without   let   or 
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hindrance  from  e^t  jbo-west,  ftom 
nortli  to  south,  from  the.  lowlanda 
to  :the  High  Alps, .  to  the  snow- 
eapped  gUttenng  peaks  of  the 
•Jungfrau,  Eiger,  Monk,  Wetter- 
horn,  Finst^raarhorn,  andSchreck- 
hom,  or  may  survey  the  Alpine 
valleys  of.  Uri  and  Glarus,  and 
the  lake- valleys  which  lie  close  at 
haud,  smiling  out  of  the  dark 
mysterious  forests  which  enshroud 
them.  On  one  side,  the  view 
extends  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  La  Dole  in  the  Jura 
heing  its  extreme  limit.  But  all 
this  should  be  seen  under  various 
aspects  and  in  various  lights — 
when  the  mists  fill  the  valley, 
making  it  look  like  a  billowy  sea,, 
and  the  mountains  like  dark  float- 
ing islands;  when  the  dawning 
light,  as  it  gains  more  and  more 
power,  touches  first  the  Bernese 
Alps,  then  drives  away  the  mist 
and  wakens  the  earth  to  the  joy 
of  another  day;  when  the  glow 
of  sunset  lights  up  all  the  moun- 
tains in.  the  east,  from  the  Santis 
to  the  BristenstQck,  and  when  the 
blue  mooxilight  glipimers  on  the 
surface  of  the  numerous  lakes,: 
itid  the  mountains  stand  round 
in  a  circle,  looking  like  so  many: 
shivering  blue  shadows. 

But  the  Bigi  is  of  a  very  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  depends 
much  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather.  A  good  many  thousands, 
after  ascending  the  mountain  full 
of  eager  ex])ectation,  have  found 
nothing .  but .  a  gray  veil  spread 
before  their  eyes,  which  often  not 
even  the  most  patient  waiting  will 
suffice  to  remove.  Yet  can  we 
wonder  if  the  old  Eigi  becomes  at 
times  impatient  when  he  is  obliged 
to  listen  day  after  day  to  the  self- 
same expressions  of  wonder,  ad- 
miration, delight,  and  disappoint- 
ment repeated  so  many  thousand 
times  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
world  ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
false  seAtiment  n^ixed.  up  ^yith  it 


all  too,'  while  a  good  many  of  the* 
remarks  one  hears  are  made  ia 
the  derisive  spirit  of  the  following: 
lines : 

'Ah,  mademoiseUe,  good^morning ! 

The  piece  is  old,  yonll  find — 
The  sun  goes  down  before  us, 
And  then  comes  back  behind.* 

Truly  sunrise  and  sunset  are  old 
pieces  and  have  had  a  long  run  on 
this  stage ;  but  the  spectators  ai^ 
old  too,  always  the  same,  and  as- 
much  mixed  as  they  are  ever}*-- 
where  else.  It  is  foUy,  no  doubt, 
to  lament  it ;  but  poets,  as  well 
as  a  good  many  other  people,  do 
lament  it,  and  are  very  impatient 
of  the  multitude.  Some  are  angT3r 
that  they  cannot  be  alone,  and  en- 
joy the  various  wonderful  effects- 
of  sunrise  undisturbed ;  and  one, 
Eeithard  by  name,  gives  vent  to' 
his  contempt  for  the  public  in  the 
following  verse : 

*■  The  Frenchman  claps  hia  hands  with 

delight, 
The  Briton  mutters  his  oboicest  oaths. 
While  the  German,  simply  because  iVs 

the  fashion, 
Will  buy  for  himself  an  Alpine  rose.* 

And  so  they  criticise  and  criticise^ 
and  do  not. see  that  they  them- 
selves are  infected  by  the  evil 
maladies  of  the  age — selfishness,, 
envy,  ^ind  discontent — which  en- 
tirely embitter  all  enjoyment.  Is 
this  selfish  desire  to  enjoy  things 
alone  the  reason  why  people  are 
beginning  to  visit  the  Swiss 
mountains  in  the  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  summer  ]  Xay,  it  is 
probably  only  from  a  wish  to  see- 
them  under  different  aspects. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  Eigi 
on  a  clear  frosty  day  in  winter, 
when  all  the  world  around  is- 
slumbering  beneath  the  quiet  snow, 
speak  with  astonishment  of  the 
rapture  and  wonder  excited  by 
the  startling  novelty  of  the  scene- 
— a  scene  which  those  who  come 
only  in  the  summer,  and  are^ 
accustomed  to  see  nothing  but 
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l)lue    skies,    golden    cornfields,      with   Rowers,   cannot  have  any 
4ind  emerald  meadows  bedecked     idea  of. 


Chapter  XI.  From  Basel  to  the  Bernese  Oberland. 


Basel  on  the  Ehine  is  an  in- 
i^oresting  and  beautiful,  and  also  a 
prosperous  town;  and,  but  for 
iiirich — ^which  is,  however,  a 
place  of  totally  different  character 
— it  would  rank  as  the  first  town 
in  Switzerland.  But,  in  any  case, 
Basel  is  the  principal  commercial 
town  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
wealthiest. 

In  all  its  features  Basel  reminds 
•one  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  of 
the  good  old  type;  one  whose 
face  wears  an  expression  of  bosi- 
ness-like  gravity,  and  yet  reflects 
the  cheerful  consciousness  that 
his  house  stands  upon  a  good 
foundation,  and  that  all  his  affairs 
-are  in  the  most  perfect  order;  one, 
too,  who  possesses  a  fund  of 
original  humour,  which,  though 
it  may  lie  dormant  on  working 
■days,  will  break  out  at  the  right 
time,  to  the  delight  and  merri- 
ment of  his  household.  In  gene- 
ral he  is  very  careful  to  avoid  all 
luxury ;  but  when  there  is  fitting 
•occasion  he  will  be  s^  well  and 
handsomely  dressed  as  any  one. 
Such,  then,  is  Basel;  serious  in 
4ill  matters  of  business,  but  other- 
wise a  mirthful  town,  and  one, 
too,  with  a  strongly-marked  re- 
publican character,  in  spite  of  the 
sixteenth-centuiy  writer,  who  re- 
marks of  Basel,  or  Basilia,  as  it 
was  anciently  called,  *  The  name 
is  Greek,  and  means  that  the 
town  is  royalist.' 

An  advantageous  situation  and 
good  fortune  have  also  contributed 
their  share  towards  raising  Basel 
to  its  present  position.  Standing 
in  an  angle  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, close  to  the  spot  where  the 
Bhine  first  becomes   navigable, 


and,  turning  decidedly  north- 
wards, affords  the  town  every 
facility  for  extending  her  trade 
in  this  direction,  the  *  Golden 
Gate  of  Helvetia,'  as  it  is  called, 
is  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  which  stretches  along 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  Jura, 
the  Black  Forest,  and  the  Yosges. 
Then,  too,  the  railways  for  all  the 
places  in  East  and  West  Switzer- 
land; the  Alsace-Lorraine  lines, 
which  are  the  chief  means  of 
communication  with  Paris  and 
the  north  of  France;  as  well  as 
the  Baden  lines,  which  place  the 
town  in  direct  communication 
with  ^he  towns  of  Germany — all 
converge  in  BaseL  About  thirty 
years  ago  steamboata  used  to  rnn 
to  Strasburg,  Mannheim,  and 
Mayence ;  and  though  theop  have 
been  quite  superseded  by  the 
railways,  the  town  owes  much  to 
the  river,  which  in  former  times 
was  of  still  greater  advantage  to 
her.  In  those  days  both  passen- 
gers and  merchandise  travelled  by 
way  of  the  Ehine,  and  the  river 
still  brings  extremely  distinguish- 
ed guests  to  the  Basel  banquets, 
in  the  shape  of  splendid  salmon, 
which  are  far  more  famous  than 
their  cousins  in  the  Elbe  and 
Oder.  The  fish  come  up  the  river 
in  shoals  in  the  month  of  May; 
and  when  they  get  beyond  t^e 
town,  before  they  can  pass  the 
Laufenburg  rapids,  they  fall  a 
prey  to  the  nets  and  traps  of  the 
Khine  fisherman ;  and,in  fact,  they 
form  the  most  valuable  gift  the 
river-god  has  to  bestow. 

The  Ehine  divides  Basel  into 
Great  and  Little  Basel,  as  the 
Limmat  divides  Ziirich ;  and  for- 
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merly,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
the  IfttteT  town,  the  division  had 
its  political  significance,  for  the 
Khine  fonned  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  bishoprics  of  Basel  and 
Constance,  and  it  was  to  the  latter 
that  Little  or  Lesser  Basel  be- 
longed ;  indeed,  the  church  of  St. 
Clara,  which  we  pass  on  crossing 
the  bridge  over  the  Khine  on  our 
way  to  the  Baden  railway  station, 
belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Con- 
stance even  so  lately  as  1828, 
when  the  new  bishopric  of  Basel 
was  created.  Little  Basel  was  but 
a  village  in  ancient  days;  but 
about  1260  it  fortified  itself  with 
walls  and  gates  and  became  a 
town,  and  in  1285  it  received  its 
freedom  and  municipal  rights 
from  the  Emperor  Eudolf,  and 
it  was  not  until  1392  that  Great 
Basel  gained  possession  of  the 
suburb-like  town  on  the  right  bank, 
by  the  payment  of  certain  sums 
of  money  to  the  bishops  and  the 
dukes  of  Austria.  The  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  quite  level 
here,  whereas  the  left,  which  is 
covered  with  houses  quite  down 
to  the  water^s  edge,  slopes  up- 
wards to  a  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
Few  changes  or  additions  have 
been  made  on  either  bank ;  and, 
as  seen  from  the  river,  Basel  looks 
like  a  well -fortified  mediseval 
town,  with  its  stone  walls  guard- 
ing the  sloping  hills,  and  the 
grand  minster  crowning  the  whole 
like  a  castle  or  stronghold. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Basel,  on 
our  way  to  Bern  we  pay  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  charming  canton  of 
Solothum,  or  Soleure,  with  its 
sunny  mountain-slopes  and  plea- 
sant old  towns,  and  should  feel 
veiy  much  inclined  to  linger  there, 
if  the  snowy  Alps  were  not 
beckoning  to  us  from  the  distance. 

There  is  nothing  to  detain  us 
in  Olten,  which  is  a  busy  little 
town  ^led  from  morning  to  night 


with  the  sound  of  hammers,  the 
roar  of  machinery,  and  the  rush  and 
rattle  of  steam-engines.  So  many 
lines  of  railway  radiate  from  Olten 
that  it  is  constantly  in  a  state  of 
restless  bustle,  especially  in  the 
summer,  when  thousands  of  travel- 
lers pass  through  on  their  way  to 
all  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aar,  but  is  spreading  rapid- 
ly on  all  sides,  and  is  doing  its 
best  to  keep  up  with  the  require- 
ments of  modern  times. 

Solothurn,  the  sister  town,  is 
also  a  stirring  place,  and,  like 
Basel,  is  outgrowing  the  ancient 
walls  which  once  confined  it.  Its 
streets  are  broad,  clean,  and  hand- 
some; and,  with  its  grand  squares, 
plashing  fountains,  well-kept  gar- 
dens, shady  avenues,  and  numer- 
ous fine  buildings,  Solothurn  has 
a  comfortable  air  of  prosperity. 
The  gray  towers,  gates,  and  battle- 
ments which  still  remain  look 
like  old  brocade  on  a  new  dress, 
and  serve  to  remind  us  of  ancient 
times;  but  the  ramparts  have 
long  since  been  covered  with  trees 
and  turned  into  a  promenade  for 
the  benefit  of  the  townspeople  and 
their  children. 

The  most  ancient  relic  of  the 
past  is  the  clock-tower,  from 
which,  according  to  some  credu- 
lous writers,  the  name  of  Solo- 
thurn is  derived.  They  call  the 
town  Solodurum  or  Solam  turrim, 
from  the  isolated  position  of  the 
tower,  whose  stones  are  said  to 
be  so  firmly  cemented  together 
with  wine  and  eggs  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to 
demolish  it  It  is  attributed  to 
the  Bomans;  and  whether  it  was 
actually  built  by  them  or  not,  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  Solothurn 
and  Trier,  or  Treves,  share  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  ancient 
towns  on  this  side  the  Alps.  This, 
one  would  think,  might  have 
satisfied  the  good  people ;  but  ap- 
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parentij  it  did  tot,  for  tbey  had 
a  picture  painted  in  which  they, 
the  buighers  of  Solothum,  were 
represented  as  standing  npon  the 
walla  of  their  town,  and  looking 
calmly  on  while  Kve  Was  being 
fashioned  from  the  rib  taken  from 
the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam. 
There  are  numerous  Boman  re- 
mains both  here  and  in  the  sur* 
Toimding  neighbourhood.  The 
pleasant  bathing  establishment  of 
Attisholz,  a  very  favourite  resort 
of  the  townspeople,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  wood,  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  and  aqueducts.  People 
talk  of  there  having  been  temples 
here  dedicated  to  Apis  and  Atys, 
and  their  sites  are  even  pointed 
out;  but  as  to  who  Atys  was^ 
and  whether  he  was  the  same 
with  Adonis,  the  beloved  of 
Venus,  whose  cultua  was  intro- 
duce4  here  by  Heliogabalus,  no- 
body knows,  and  nobody  at  the 
present  day  very  much  cares, 
while  he  can  enjoy  such  a  sunny, 
amiling,  wildly- romantic  land- 
scape as  that  through  which  the 
Aar  rushes.  We  might  even  get 
a  view  of  the  Alps  &om  the  hill 
here ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  go 
on  to  the  Weissenstein,  or  White 
Eock,  which,  next  to  the  Hasen- 
matt,  is  the  most  lofty  elevation 
of  the  Eastern  Jura,  on  the  slopes 
of  which  Solothum  is  situated. 
The  Weissenstein  is  four  thousand, 
the  Hasenmatt  four  thousand  one 


hundred,  feet  high;  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  former  is  situated  the 
hotel  and  bath-house,  an  estab* 
lishment  famous  not  only  for  its 
wonderful  view,  but  for  the  good 
effects  produced  upon  invalids  by 
its  pure  air  and  the  cure  de  petit 
lait,  or  course  of  goats'  whey, 
which  is  recommended  in  certain 
complaints.  The  Weissenstein 
would  be  a  worthy  rival  of  the 
Rigi  if  it  had  an  equal  reputation, 
for  there  is  a  very  extensive  view 
of  the  Alps  to  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  hotd.  The  whole 
grand  chain  of  snowy  peaks  may 
be  seen  spread  out  along  tiie 
horizon,  stretching  without  break 
£N>m  east  to  west,  and  compre- 
hending the  Santis,  Mont  Blanc, 
and  Mont  Sal6ve;  but,  besides 
this  distant  view,  there  is  one 
nearer  and  equally  charming,  over 
a  wide  exttot  of  country  diversified 
by  villages,  towns,  rivers,  roads, 
mountains,  castles,  and  towers. 

The  Weissenstein  ought  to  make 
more  noise  in  the  world;  but 
perhaps,  like  its  neighbours  of 
Solothum,  it  is  too  quiet  and 
modest.  It  might  not  be  a  bad 
advertisement  of  its  attractions  if 
it  were  to  .commission  one  of  the 
pretty  girls  of  the  canton  to  put 
on  her  gay  holiday  costume,  not 
forgetting,  the  red  ribbon  in  her 
fedr  hair,  and  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  carrying  with  her  a  bouquet 
of  fresh  flowers  gathered  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 


(7b  M  continued,) 
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CHAPTEB  IIL 

A  GREAT  deal  of  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  now  I  did  not  of  course 
know  of  at  the  time  when  it  actu^ 
ally  happened ;  I  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  some,  but  much  of  it  I 
never  leamt  till  later. 

Whether  Ruby  scrupulously 
complied  with  my  request  that 
she  would  hold  no  communications 
with  Armand  de  St.  Felix  that 
must  be  kept  a  secret  from  me,  I 
do  not  know ;  I  cannot  but  sus- 
pect not.  She  kept  me  in  constant 
anxiety,  which  I  was  forced  to 
concesJ  as  best  I  might,  for  I  did 
not  wish  Mary  and  £va  to  get  any 
knowledge  of  the  cause.  As  for 
Ruby  herself,  she  seemed  as  un- 
conscious of  what  I  suffered  for 
her  sake  as  she  was  then  of  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  suffer- 
ing; singing,  dancing,  laughing, 
fascinating  by  every  word  and  look 
and  gesture,  till  I  was  ready  to 
forgive  Armand  de  St.  Felix  for 
what  I  verily  believe  he  coidd  not 
have  helped,  while  I  prayed  earn- 
estly that  he  might  love  her  as 
truly  as  she  was  worthy  to  be 
loved.  But  I  was  certainly  not 
sorry  when  our  stay  in  Rome  came 
to  a  conclusion.  At  the  end  of 
March  we  rejoined  the  rest  of  the 
family  at  Cannes,  and  returning 
to  England  shortly  after,  took  up 
our  abode  in  London. 

The  weeks  and  months  went  on, 
and  I  heard  no  mention  of  Armand 
de  St.  Felix ;  Ruby  told  me  no- 
thing, and  though  I  watched  I 
could  detect  no  signs  of  any  com- 
munication   between    them.     I 


sometimes-  hoped  that  she  had  for- 
gotten that  episode  in  her  life; 
sometimes  I  wondered  if  he  were 
giving  her  occasion  of  suffering ; 
yet  neither  by  look  nor  speech  nor 
manner  did  I  get  any  key  to  the 
state  of  Ruby's  feelings.  She  was 
my  sunbeam,  my  companion,  my 
friend  still,  the  one  bright  presence 
on  which  I  can  think  with  thank- 
fulness even  now,  among  so  much 
else  that  was  dull  and  uncon- 
genial. Once  only,  while  singing 
to  me  Beethoven's  '  Per  pieta  non 
dismi  addio,'  I  fancied  that  she 
put  a  thrilling  intensity  o(  feeling 
into  the  passionate  pleading  of  the 
words;  I  saw  the  tears  almott 
starting  from  her  eyes,  while  the 
pathetic  wailing  burden  of  the 
song  made  me  tremble  with  an 
anxious  pity  for  the  singer.  Yet  as 
she  finished  she  turned  to  me,  with 
a  sweet  smile  on  her  lips,  saying, 

^  I  have  practised  to  some  pur- 
pose, I  think ;  for  I  know  I  have 
made  you  miserable.  0,  the  dra- 
matic profession  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  me ;  I  was  bom  fbr 
the  stage !' 

At  last,  one  morning — I  can  re- 
call it  now — ^the  hot  June  air,  the 
twittering  of  the  sparrows  through 
the  open  ^^^^^9  ^^^  rustle  of 
the  dictionary  in  Alice's  hands, 
the  dull  jingle  of  scales  as  Nelly 
plodded  up  and  down  the  piano, 
the  street-cries  that  came  up  from 
the  mews,— that  morning  which 
is  fresher  in  my  memory  than 
yesterday.  Ruby  came  suddenly 
into  the  schoolroom,  putting  her 
hands  to  her  ears  as  if  to  depre- 
cate the  noise  of  scales  at  tiiat 
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moment,  and^  exclaiming,  before 
we  had  time  to  question  the  mean- 
ing of  her  flushed  cheeks  and  her 
tell-tale  eyes, 

*  Give  me  joy,  all  of  you ;  con-» 
gratulate  me,  cj^ldren,  and  you 
too,  Miss  Campion ;  I  am  engaged' 
to  be  married/ 

The  girls  cried  out  in  ^vonder-* 
ment,  while  I,  in  the  fulness  of 
my  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  safe  and  happy,  jumped' 
up  and  caught  her  by  the  two 
hands,  saying, 

*0  Ruby,  my  darling,  I  am 
so  glad  r 

'Yes;  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married,'  she  repeated,  gently  ex- 
tricating herself  from  my  grasp, 
and  looking  at  me  from  under  her 
half-closed  lids  with  an  expres- 
sion that  puzzled  me,  'to — to  Sir 
Eobert  Debarry.' 

I  think,  though  I  strove  hard 
to  conceal  any  demonstration  of 
surprise,  she  must  have  guessed 
that  this  was  not  the  sequel  to  her 
announcement  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, for  she  added  immedi- 
ately, 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  pleased : 
I  thought  you  would  be;  hut  you 
mustn't  look  so  grave,  you  know; 
this  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,* 

I  have  often  wondered  whether 
in  those  days  Euby  was  consci- 
ously sarcastic,  or  whether  many 
things  come  back  to  me  now  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  after 
years  put  upon  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  she'  spoke  that 
morning  in  light-hearted  merri* 
ment  or  with  a  terribly  truthful 
irony ;  but  I  can  hear  the  sweet 
laagh  which  broke  forth  as  she 
spoke,  just  as  if  she  were  alive  and 
by  my  side  to  peal  it  forth  into 
my  ears. 

I  was  aware  that  Sir  Eobert 
Bebarry  had  been  at  our  house 
for  some  time  past;  I  was  also 
aware  that  Mrs.  Gascoigne  hoped 
against  hope  that  his  visits  were 


for  Mary;  while  I,  recalling  what 
I  had  noticed  many  months  ago, 
had  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject,, 
which  differed  from  those  of  Mrs. 
Gascoigne.  That  Sir  Eobert  should 
have  proposed  to  Eubina  was  to- 
me no  matter  of  surprise,  though  it- 
might  be  to  others.  I  could  well  be- 
lieve, forall  hisco|dnessandgravity,. 
that  the  piquancy  of  her  beauty, 
the  genuineness  of  her  nature,  had 
proved  the  attractions  to  a  man 
no  longer  in  his  iirst  youth.    But 
that  Euby  should  have  accepted 
Sir  Eobert,  when  that  meeting 
with  Armand  de  St.  Felix  in  the 
Villa  Borghese  had  not  belonged 
to  the  past  more  than  three  months ; 
that  Euby,  such  as  I  knew  her, 
should  give  her  heart  to  a  grave 
man  of  forty  instead  of  to  a  hand- 
some youth,  or  that  she  should 
take  a  husband  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  could  confer,  without  car- 
ing whether  she  could  give  him 
her  love — that  was  what  puzzled 
me  in  this  matter,  that  was  what 
made  my  face  so  grave  and  cooled 
the  warmth  of  my  congratulations. 
Yet  when  I  came  to  know  it 
all  later  there  was  nothing  very 
unusual  in  the  story.     When  Sir 
Eobert  Debarry  first  proposed  to 
Euby,  she  refused  him,  and  if  the 
affair  had  not  come  round  to  Mrs. 
Gascoigne^s  ears,  so  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  have  ended.     But 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  mortified  though 
she  was  to  find  her  dream  for  Mary 
only  a  delusion,  could  neverthe- 
less not  allow  so  fair  an  opportunity 
for  ridding  herself  of  Euby  to  slip 
by.     In  her  eyes  it  was  nothing 
short  of  wickedness  and  a  tempt- 
ing of  Providence  for  a  penniless 
girl  to  decline  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  man  of  Sir  Eobert  Debarry's 
position  ;  and  to  others,  who  can 
view  the  matter  more  dispassion- 
ately than  I  ever  shall,  there  may 
be  something  to  be  said  on  her 
side,  considering  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  Armand  de 
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St.  Felix,  Not  that  I  had  any- 
thing to  say  against  Sir  Eobert 
Debany  ;  individnally  I  preferred 
him  infinitely  to  Monsieur  de  St, 
Felix,  holding  him  of  the  two  to  be 
far  more  calculated  to  make  a  wo* 
man  happy  throughout  a  lifetime. 
The  question  was  which  of  the  two 
Euby  really  loved,  and  a  woman's 
devotion  is  notalways  regulated  by 
a  man's  worth. 

Mrs.  Gktscoigne  had  an  inter- 
view with  Euby,  and  did  her  best 
to  indoctrinate  the  poor  child  with 
her  sentiments. 

*  You  cannot  surely  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  properly,'  she 
said;  'most  girls  would  think 
themselves  only  too  fortunate.' 

*  But  I  have  not  been  educated 
like  most  girls,'  observed  Euby. 

'  No,  more's  the  pity/  said  Mis. 
Gascoigne ;  '  but  that  is  your  mis- 
fortune, perhaps,  rather  than  your 
fault  However,  you  should  con- 
eider  all  that  we  have  done  for  you. 
I  have  five  daughters  of  my  own, 
and  yet  when  Mr.  Gascoigne  said 
that  his  house  must  be  your  home, 
I  never  hesitated  to  receive  you.' 

Mrst  Gascoigne's  desire  to  get 
rid  of  Euby  was  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  insufficient  work 
which  could  be  found  for  her  in 
the  family;  Eva  could  not  sing 
two  consecutive  notes  in  tune, 
Alice  was  too  delicate  to  attempt 
to  learn,  and  little  Nelly's  tuition 
in  music  was  certainly  not  more 
than  I  could  undertake.     Eubina 

k 

knewthisperfectly  well,  for  she  had 
mentioned  it  more  than  once  to  me. 

*  I  know  I  am  a  burden  to  you,' 
she  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne ;  *  I  know  I've  no  business 
here,  and  I  know  I  can't  do 
enough  now  even  to  make  myself 
useful.  Let  me  go  away,  Mrs. 
Gascoigne;  between  my  singing 
€aid  my  painting  I  think  I  could 
take  care  of  myself.' 

'No,  Eubina,'  replied  Mrs. 
Gascoigne,  *my  husband  would 


never  consent  to  .  that ;  neither 
would  I.  You  must  remember 
that  you  are  a  Gascoigne;  you 
must  recollect  also,  if  you  please,, 
that  if  we  were  to  let  you  go  away, 
and  take  care  of  yourself  by  sing- 
ing or  painting,^  great  odium 
would  attach  to  us  m  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  which  we  should  pro- 
bably never  be  able  to  shake  off. 
I  should  have  thought  that  your 
own  sense  of  what  is  becoming 
would  have  kept  you  from  making 
such  a  suggestion.' 

'  I  only  suggested  it  because  I 
don't  know  what  to  do,'  said  Euby ; 
'  I  have  a  little  pride,  and  I  don't 
like  to  feel  a  burden  upon  you  or 
to  stand  in  Mary's  way.' 

'0,  as  for  standing  in  Mary's 
way,  I  don't  say  you  do  that,'  said 
Mrs.  Grascoigne ;  *  but  you  must 
consider  we  have  eight  children 
of  our  own,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
income  ia  not  large.  You  talk 
of  your  pride,  you  say  you  don't 
wish  to  be  a  burden  on  us,  you  ask 
to  go  away,  and  yet  for  no  reason 
you  refuse  Sir  Eobert  Debarry. 
Now  I  say  that  is  wrong  of  you ; 
I  say  here  is  a  way  of  properly 
relieving  us  of  an  additional 
anxiety,  here  is  the  right,  the 
reasonable,  the  becoming  way  of 
rendering  yourself  independent, 
and  of  making  us  some  return. 
If  you  were  my  own  daughter,  my 
dear  Eubina,  I  should  hold  pre- 
cisely the  same  language,  consider- 
ing the  large  family  we  have  to 
bring  up,  and  the  position  of  the 
man  who  offers  you  his  hand.' 

The  substance  of  this  conversa- 
tion was  told  to  me  months  after- 
wards by  Mrs*  Gascoigne  herself. 
In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have 
learnt  much,  suffered  much,  for- 
given much.  For  myself  it  ia  not  so 
hard;  but  for  another,  for  one  I 
loved,  not  even  now,  though  years 
have  passed,  though  the  earth  has 
closed  over  my  darling's  grave, 
not  even  now  can  I  wholly  forgive 
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that  woman  for  the  evil  she  wrought 
inher  hard  worldly-mindedselfish- 
ness. 

Eaby  did  not  yield  all  at  once, 
but  the  constant  weight  of  a 
daily  pressure  is  more  than  any 
one  can  support;  they  watched 
her,  they  scolded,  they  coaxed, 
they  laughed  at  her ;  they  wearied 
her  day  by  day  with  reflections  on 
her  ingratitude  and  insinuations 
as  to  &e  additional  anxiety  and 
expense  that  she  was  to  them. 
Yet  it  was  not,  you  understand, 
done  glaringly,  vulgarly,  revolt- 
ingly ;  it  was  not  apparent  even  to 
my  watchful  eye.  I  had  no  know- 
ledge at  the  time  of  the  working 
of  the  matter,  and  I  was  genuine- 
ly surprised  at  Eubina's  announce- 
ment that  she  was  going  to  marry 
Sir  Eobert  Debarry.  It  was  aU 
done  by  that  subtle  but  terribly 
effectiye  pressure  which  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne  prided  herself  she  knew 
how  to  employ  with  so  much 
skilL  I  have  not  seen  her  for 
some  years,  and  I  hope  I  may 
never  see  her  again ;  but  I  some- 
times wonder  if  that  fSetce  hanging 
yonder  on  my  wall  ever  visits  her 
in  her  dreams,  and  whether  those 
soft  eyes  and  those  sweet  smiling 
lips,  which  to  others  seem  so  fJEiir 
and  happy,  would  look  as  sad  to 
her  as  they  do  to  me  I 

Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation ;  everybody  took  it  as 
such,  and  I  fell  in  with  the  rest ; 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  was  supremely 
happy,  Euby  beaming.  Sir  Eobert 
DebajTiy  in  paradise ;  and  reflect- 
ing upon  what  I  knew  of  the  man 
my  darling  was  about  to  marry,  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  die 
should  not  be  happy  if  her  happi- 
ness rested  solely  with  him.  The 
more  I  saw  of  him  the  more  I 
liked  him ;  the  grave  coldness  of 
his  manner  grew  less  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  with  whom  he  was 
intimate ;  lus  chivalrous  devotion 
to  Euby  touched  me — ^I  felt  he 
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was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  I  thought 
she  would  be  very  safe  with  him. 
As  for  Euby  herself^  she  seemed 
to  have  no  thought  but  for  the 
joys  of  the  moment,  for  the  plea- 
sant trifling  cares  of  trousseaux  and 
wedding  presents ;  the  fitting  on 
of  dresses,  the  selection  of  lace^ 
and  the  attentions  of  the  bride- 
groom-elect. Yet  I  never  knew«- 
we  none  of  us  never- knew — ^what 
she  must  have  su£Eered  all  that 
time;  how  each  day  began  with 
hope  and  ended  with  despair, 
how  anxiously  every  morning  she 
watched  for  a  letter ;  we  none  of 
us  ever  guessed  that  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  possibility  of 
that  letter  coming  how  uncertain 
it  was,  even  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  Sir  Eobert  Debarry 
would  ever  secure  her  for  his  wife. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  wedding ; 
no  bride  ever  looked  more  beauti- 
ful th^n  Euby.  She  was  bom  to 
wear  satin,  lace,  and  pearls,  and  all 
things  soft  and  pretty,  and  my 
foolish  heart  had  more  than  once 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  for 
the  future  she  would  have  full 
scope  to  indulge  her  innate  taste 
for  the  luxuries  of  dress,  uncon- 
strained by  the  pinching  grip  of 
poverty  and  dependence. 

Mrs.  Grascoigne  was  too  su- 
premely gratified  at  the  prospect 
of  being  relieved  so  satisfactorily 
of  Eubina  to  be  niggardly  in  her 
preparations  for  the  wedding. 
There  was  a  morbid  consciousness 
always  uppermost  in  her  mind  of 
what  the  world  and  her  neigh- 
bours were  saying,  for  she  was 
ever  careful  to  provide  things  be- 
fitting in  the  sight  of  all  men. 

*  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  par- 
tiality,' she  said  more  than  once ; 
'  I  mean  to  have  everything  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  scale 
as  if  it  were  Mary  who  is  going  to 
be  married  instead  of  Eubina.' 

Yet  she  had  always  known  the 
exact  limits  of  her  impartiality — 
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she  had  always  calculated  within 
a  hair's  breadth  just  how  much  of 
it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  had  the  last  view  of 
Baby  as  she  drove  away  from  the 
door;  I  think  the  bright  look 
which  she  gave  back  as  the  car- 
riage turned  the  comer  was  di- 
rected towards  me.  Anyhow,  I 
like  to  fancy  so.  Certainly  I  was 
the  only  one  of  all  those  whom 
she  left  behind,  except  perhaps 
the  little  children,  who  felt  a  pang 
at  parting  with  her — I  was  the 
only  one  who  really  cared  how 
she  sped,  or  who  yearned  that  she 
might  be  happy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Neither  Sir  Eobert  nor  his 
bride  had  any  wish  to  spend  their 
honeymoon  abroad.  They  passed 
a  few  weeks  at  the  country  house 
of  a  friend,  which  had  been  placed 
at  their  disposal,  and  then  went 
to  their  own  home.  It  joined 
Mr.  Gascoigne's  property,  and  by 
a  footpath  through  the  woods  the 
two  houses  did  not  stand  a  mile 
and  a  half  apart  Very  often  in 
our  walks  we  used  to  find  our- 
selves on  Sir  Robert's  land,  and 
of  course  we  had  full  permission 
to  wander  in  his  beautiful  park. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of 
August.  We  had  seen  Ruby  more 
than  once  since  she  took  possession 
of  her  home,  and  she  seemed  full 
of  the  bustle  and  arrangement 
which  her  new  position  required. 
I  felt  quite  happy  and  satisfied  to 
see  her  so  entirely  like  her  old  self, 
bright  and  beaming,  playful  and 
fascinating  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Gascoigne  was  away  with 
her  two  elder  girls  paying  a  round 
of  visits,  when  one  afternoon 
Ruby  sent  me  a  note,  asking  if  I 
would  come  with  the  children  to 


Iftnch  with  her  the  next  day.  She 
was  engaged  in  fitting  up  her 
boudoir,  she  said,  and  she  wanted 
our  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furniture  should  be  pink  or  blue. 
It  was  a  beautiful  evening.  Alice 
and  Nelly  were  going  for  a  ride, 
and  I  thought  I  would  take  Ruby 
my  answer  in  person,  for  I  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  walk 
which  led  from  our  house  to 
Barry  Park.  My  way  lay  first 
across  a  succession  of  grass-fields, 
then  through  a  magnificent  oak- 
wood,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  a  little  winding  stream,  with 
the  park  stretching  beyond.  I 
remember  I  was  thinking  of  many 
things — things  connected  with 
my  own  childhood  and  my  broken 
fortunes  long  before  I  had  ever 
£nown  the  Gascoignes.  I  was 
strolling  along,  with  my  eyes  on 
the  moss  at  my  feet,  when  I  sud- 
denly caught  the  sound  of  voices 
speaking  distinctly.  I  looked  up  ; 
I  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood,  the  little  stream  was  before 
me,  and  just  on  the  other  side, 
where  a  yew-tree  and  a  mountain- 
ash  grew  together,  I  saw  Lady 
Debarry — my  Ruby — and  a  stran- 
ger. Stranger — no  !  With  another 
quick  glance  and  a  throb  at  my 
heart  I  recognised  Armand  de  St 
Felix.  They  did  not  perceive  me. 
I  could  not  go  on,  and  I  would 
not  go  back ;  I  stood  riveted  to 
the  spot.  Whether  I  did  right 
or  wrong  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide, but  the  impulse  was  on  me 
to  remain. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
wrong,'  she  was  saying  hurriedly ; 
*  but  I  know  it  is  fearfully  impru- 
dent to  give  you  this  meeting 
here.  Yet  I  could  not  resist  the 
feeling  of — of— well,  oi  curiosity 
— to  learn  the  reason  of  your  long, 
long  silence.' 

'And  you  have  been  thinking 
of  me  as  false,  heartless,  cniel,' 
he  said  very  humbly,  '  when  I 
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have  only  been  unfortunate  and 
ill-fated.    Do  you  believe  me  V 

'I  do  not  know  what  to  believe,* 
she  answered,  passing  her  hand 
across  her  brow  and  turning  half 
away. 

'Then  listen  to  me  now,'  he 
pleaded ;  '  listen  and  judge.  You 
sent  me  a  letter  asking  me  to 
write — to  give  some  sign  that  I 
had  not  forgotten  you,  that  I  had 
not  forgotten  those  happy,  happy 
days  in  Eome.  That  letter  has 
been  following  me  for  months, 
while  I  have  been  travelling  from 
place  to  place.  It  only  reached 
me  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  have 
come  to  you,  Kuby,  ai  once.* 

I  did  not  believe  that  he  spoke 
truly ;  it  was  my  conviction  of  the 
moment,  and  though  I  have  nevdt 
been  able  to  prove  it,  it  is  my 
conviction  still. 

'  And  nowy*  she  said,  '  it  is  too 
late.' 

I  saw  him  look  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  agonised  bewilder- 
ment, not  fully  realising  her 
meaning.  He  moved  towards  her, 
as  though  he  would  have  caught 
both  her  hands. 

*  Too  late !'  he  repeated,  *  too 
late  1  0,  surely  you  will  not  punish 
me  for  a  misfortune— for  what  I 
could  not  help?  That  is  not 
generous.  Ruby.' 

'  Lady  Debarry,  if  you  please ; 
not  Euby,'  she  answered.  '  I  was 
married  a  month  ago.' 

I  saw  it  all,  and  I  heard  it  all, 
0,  with  such  awful  clearness !  I 
saw  his  face  of  passionate  despair, 
and  I  saw  hers  just  as  I  had  seen 
it  once  before  when  she  sang  to 
me  '  Per  pietiu'  SJie  spared  keen 
sensibilities  !  She  devoid  of  fine- 
drawn sympathies  and  deep  emo- 
tions !  Alas,  where  was  my  know- 
ledge, where  my  perception? 
They  appeared  to  me  now  all  the 
deeper  and  all  the  stronger  within 
her  by  very  reason  of  their  con- 
trast with  her  usual  external  de- 


meanour. He  walked  away  a  few 
paces,  while  she  stood  still  under 
the  yew  and  the  ash-tree;  then 
he  turned  and  spoke  again : 

'And  you  did  not  trust  me, 
you  did  not  believe  in  me — you 
would  not  wait.  And  you  have 
forgotten,  I  daresay,  all  that  you 
once  said  to  me  under  the  ilexes 
in  the  Villa  Borghese !' 

'Monsieur  de  St.  Felix,*  she 
said,  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
with  reproach  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  'it  is  neither  just  nor 
generous  in  you  to  remind  me 
noto  of  what  passed  theji.  Fortune 
has  played  us  a  cruel  trick — I 
will  even  admit  that  I  have  been 
hasty ;  but  what  is  done  is  done, 
and  I,  at  any  rate,  dare  not,  will 
not,  think  of  the  past.' 

'  Ah,  a  woman  can  always  tear 
the  past  out  of  her  heart,'  he  said 
bitterly  ;  '  but  for  a  man  it  is  not 
so  easy  T 

'Chivalrously  said,'  she  an- 
swered, and  I  saw  her  perfect  lip 
curl  with  scorn ;  then  with  a  sud- 
den revulsion  of  feeling,  she  said, 
'  0,  do  not  misjudge  me  in  that 
harsh  manner !  What  have  I 
done  that  I  should  be  so  cruelly 
tortured  V 

He  looked  at  her  very  earnestly. 

'  Let  your  heart  speak  the  truth,' 
he  said  gently ;  '  do  not  drown  its 
voice.  You  cannot  put  the  •  past 
from  you  any  more  than  I.'       • 

0,  how  I  hated  the  man  as  I 
watched  him  there  !  How  poor, 
how  artificial,  how  selfish  did  he 
seem  beside  her  in  her  patient 
self-forgetfulness,  her  brave  ac- 
ceptance of  pain  and  simple  duty  1 
If  I  had  not  feared  to  cause  her 
distress,  I  would  have  rushed  from 
my  place  of  concealment;  I  would 
have  told  him  that  it  was  both 
cruel  and  cowardly  to  taunt  her 
with  the  past ;  I  would  have  asked 
him  why,  if  his  love  for  her  once 
was  not  all  a  sham  and  a  lie,  he 
could  not  take  noble  pity  on  her 
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now,  and  leave  her  for  ever.  Yes, 
and  I  should  have  got  my  answer 
— ^that  he  loved  her  stilL  I 
"heard  him  say  it ;  I  heard  it  come 
low  and  soft  across  the  water  and 
rsteal  np  to  my  straining  ears 
under  the  leaves  of  the  spreading 
oak  j  and  I  saw  too  the  quiver  of 
acute  agony  that  crossed  my  dar- 
ling's face  as  she  answered,  with  a 
gesture  half  of  despair,  half  of 
indignation, 

'  0,  do  not  say  that ;  it  is  not 
language  for  me  to  hear  or  for  you 
to  speak !' 

Then  she  walked  on  hy  the 
-edge  of  the  stream,  plucking  the 
meadow-sweet  with  nervous  hand 
and  flinging  the  blossoms  far  into 
the  water;  and  he  followed  till 
the  shrubs  hid  them  from  my 
view  and  they  had  gone  past  hear- 
ing— only  a  murmur  of  the  insects 
overhead  and  a  ripple  of  the 
stream  at  my  feet.  I  was  alone 
again  with  my  own  thoughts,  sad 
and  strange  and  bewildering  1 


CHAPTEE  V. 

I  WAS  uncertain  what  to  think 
or  how  to  act.  I  was  thoroughly 
miserable,  because  I  knew  so 
much  and  yet  so  little ;  miserable, 
because  I  saw  Kuby's  happiness 
shattered  and  her  peace  of  mind 
destroyed.  'Not  that  I  distrusted 
hfer,  for  I  knew  her  to  be  brave 
4md  true;  but  I  felt  that  her 
young  life  was  broken.  She  had 
been  deceived;  she  had  lulled 
her  true  feelings  to  sleep  with  a 
half- genuine,  half- illusory  belief 
in  what  could  never  really  exist 
"for  her ;  and  now  they  had  been 
Tudely  roused  again,  when  the 
awakening  could  avail  nothing, 
and  shaken  to  their  very  depths. 
Yet  I  could  do  nothing  for  her ; 
true  friend  though  I  was,  this 
was  no  matter  in  which  a  friend 
•could  interfeiip  to  any  purpose. 


But  how  should  I  meet  her  again 
with  her  secret  and  my  knowledge 
of  it  between  ust  I  felt  so  guilty ; 
I  felt  like  one  who  carries  about 
him  the  property  of  another  which 
he  has  gotten  by  stealth.  I  dreaded 
the  next  day's  visit ;  I  earnestly 
hoped  that  something  would  occur 
to  prevent  it;  and  yet  I  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  I  must  meet  her, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  the 
better. 

I  might  have  spared  myself 
much  of  this  self-torture,  much 
of  this  suffering,  by  anticipation. 
When  I  saw  Ruby  the  next  day, 
when  she  came  to  greet  us  in  the 
hall  with  the  old  sweet  smile  on 
her  lips  and  the  old  soft  light  in 
her  eyes ;  when  I  heard  the  low 
ppple  of  laughter  that  I  loved  so 
well, — I  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  was  the  same  woman  I  had 
seen  not  four-and-twenty  hours 
ago  looking  duty  and  anguish 
straight  in  the  face  with  a  gaze 
of  passionate  despair.  I  watched 
her  in  astonishment.  Was  that 
pretty  captivating  manner,  which 
had  channed  me  and  so  many 
others,  nothing  after  -all  but  a 
mere  artificial  trick  1  Or  was  it 
so  entirely  natural  that  it  could 
not  be  suppressed,  but  still  must 
assert  its  sway  in  spite  of  an 
aching  misery  at  the  heart  ? 

The  real  truth,  as  I  have  learnt 
it  since,  was,  that  Buby  was  neither 
hypocritical  nor  genuinely  light- 
hearted  through  weal  or  woe ;  but 
she  was  what  she  had  once  de- 
scribed herself  to  be — ^an  actress, 
a  consummate  actress,  possessing 
the  high  courage  of  a  noble  nature 
which  conceals  its  own  feelings 
and  griefs  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  it  loves  or  to  whom  it  owes 
a  duty.  And  Sir  Eobert  Debarry 
was  just  the  man  to  touch  such  a 
nature;  he  was  so  gentle,  so  kind, 
so  unselfish,  so  wrapped  up  in 
Ruby's  every  word  and  look  and 
gesture,  that  she  shrank  from  giv- 
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ing  him  pain,  from  letting  him 
suspect  she  could  not  return  his 
love  to  the  full,  that  she  had  any 
cause  of  soiro  w  in  which  he  could 
have  no  share. 

'How  vexy  kind  he  is  f  I  said, 
as  she  and  I  sat  together  under 
the  limes  on  the  lawn,  while  Sir 
Bobert  was  rowing  the  children 
on  the  water. 

<  I  like  to  hear  you  say  that,* 
she  answered,  with  her  sweetest 
and  quietest  smile ;  and  I  know 
she  spoke  the  truth,  though  the 
image  of  Armand  de  St  Felix 
could  never  be  wholly  efOused  from 
her  memory. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should 
ever  have  confessed  to  Euby  all 
that  I  had  seen  and  heard  by  the 
stream  in  the  oak-wood  if  circum- 
stances had  not  been  so  ordered 
that  I  recognised  it  as  a  duty  to 
do  so.  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  during 
one  of  her  many  visits,  had  met 
Mousieurde  St.Feliz,  and  charmed 
with  his  manners,  his  conversa- 
tion, his  appearance,  above  all 
with  his  position  as  one  of  the 
TunUe  nobleMe,  she  invited  him  to 
stay  at  her  house — an  invitation 
which  he  accepted  with  an  alacrity 
due  less,  I  should  fancy,  to  the 
charms  of  his  hostess  or  her 
daughters  than  to  the  prospect  of 
being  in  close  vicinity  to  Euby. 
I  was  very  startled  when  I  heard 
that  he  was  expected,  and  puzzled 
what  to  do  for  the  best;  and, 
after  much  anxious  reflection, 
finding  that  I  could  not  by  any 
possibility  hinder  his  coming,  I 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
warning  Lady  Debairy.  Then, 
having  resolved  upon  so  much,  I 
felt  impeUed  to  tell  her  honestly 
how  much  more  than  she  suspected 
I  really  knew.  I  did  not  pause 
to  turn  over  my  resolution,  and 
look  at  it  from  every  point  of  view 
till  I  wavered;  I  wrote  her  a 
note  at  once,  telling  her  I  should 
have  a  free  afternoon  next  day, 


and  asking  if  she  could  see  me. 
Her  answer  came : 

'Dear Frances, — You  know  you 
are  always  welcome.  Come  by 
all  means.  Sir  Eobert  will  b^ 
away  at  quarter  sessions;  so  I 
shall  be  alone. — ^Yours  affection- 
ately, E.  D.' 

So  I  went,  and  found  her  there 
to  greet  me  with  her  ready  smile 
€aid  gentle  kiss ;  then  she  brought 
two  garden-chairs,  and,  placing 
them  under  the  limes,  insisted 
that  we  should  sit  in  the  shade 
and  enjoy  the  soft  warm  air  as  it 
blew  over  the  water. 

'Isn't  it  lovely  here?  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  lake  with  droop- 
ing trees  at  its  edge,  the  undulat- 
ing ground  beyond,  and  the  soft 
blue  hills  in  the  distance.  '  Can't 
you  fuicy  how  my  artist -soul 
revels  in  all  this — ^the  purple  and 
the  blue,  the  deep  green  of  the 
oaks,  and  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
fern)  And  to  think  that  /  of  aU 
people  in  the  wide  world  should 
have  it  for  my  home !' 

'  I  think  you  are  just  the  one 
of  all  others  to  appreciate  it,'  I 
answered.  '  It  is  not  every  woman 
who  would  love  it  for  its  mere 
beauty.' 

'  Ah !'  she  said ;  '  but  to  think 
that  I  should  drop  down  safely 
at  last  into  such  a  haven  of  rest 
as  this !  Well,  they  say  this  is 
a  world  of  compensations;  and 
perhaps  Fortune  thought  she  had 
made  a  shuttlecock  of  me  too* 
long.' 

You  may  fancy  that  she  spoke 
vrith  an  affectation  of  levity,  and 
that  an  undercurrent  of  irony  waa 
perceptible ;  but  I  assure  you  that, 
even  knowing  all  I  did,  I  could 
not  detect  the  slightest  bitterness 
in  her  tone. 

*  You  know,'  I  said,  *  that  no 
one  is  more  rejoiced  than  I  that 
you  have  safely  reached  your 
haven  of  rest,  no  one  is  more  sin- 
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cerely  glad  to  see  you  happy  in 
your  own  home.' 

She  looked  at  me  ratherquaintly 
from  under  her  half-closed  lids  (I 
■was  observing  her  very  intently), 
raised  her  eyebrows  slightly, 
smiled,  and  said,  with  the  faint- 
est possible  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 

*  I  don't  think  I  quite  deserve 
it  all.  I  was  a  foolish,  thought- 
less, tiresome  thing,  wasn't  II 
Confess  now,  Frances,  that  I 
used  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trou- 
ble.' 

*  You  were  a  great  comfort  to 
me,'  I  answered  Mwily.  *  You  were 
the  one  green  spot  in  the  desert 
of  my  drudging  existence.' 

*  0,  I  can't  let  you  use  such 
flowery  language  as  that,'  she  said, 
laughing ;  *  I  must  sing  you  one 
of  the  old  songs  to  cheer  you  up. 
See  how  I  have  been  spending 
my  morning.'  And  she  picked 
up  from  the  grass  her  drawing- 
book,  in  which  was  a  half- finished 
sketch  of  the  charming  scene  be- 
fore us.  Tm  quite  in  a  rage 
with  my  stupidity,'  she  continued ; 
'  but  I  cannot  make  anything  of 
it.  English  scenery  is  only  lit  to 
be  looked  at.' 

'  It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  on 
paper  as  Italian,  I  suppose,'  I 
answered.  *  Do  you  remember 
that  sweet  little  sketch  of  the 
Villa  Borghese  that  you  once  gave 
me?' 

^  0,  I  remember ;  it  was  a 
peace-offering,'  she  said,  with*  a 
low  laugh,  stooping  down  to  fon- 
dle her  Maltese  terrier. 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  I  replied ;  '  you 
used  me  very  ill  that  day.'  Then 
I  added,  with  an  air  of  sudden 
recollection  and  an  affectation  of 
indifference  which  I  supported 
poorly  enough,  *  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  Mrs.  Gascoigne  met 
Monsieur  de  St  Felix  last  week  f 

*  Ah,  is  he  in  England  V  she 
said  carelessly;  but  I  think  her 
cheek  turned  a  shade  paler. 


*  Yes,'  I  continued ;  *  and  Mrs. 
Grascoigne  has  invited  him  for  a 
few  days.  He  is  expected  to- 
morrow.' 

I  am  not  an  actress;  Nature 
has  not  made  me  one,  and  study 
never  will.  I  have  no  power  to 
conceal  my  feelings  or  to  control 
my  voice ;  and  on  this  occasion  I 
felt,  and  consequently  looked,  so 
uncomfortable  and  spoke  so  ner- 
vously that  Euby  turned  towards 
me  with  a  gentle  expression  of 
surprise ;  but  all  she  said  was, 

'  Really  !' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during 
which  I  debated  whether  or  not 
I  should  speak  farther.  Of  course, 
so  long  as  she  believed  that  I 
knew  no  more  than  others,  she 
would  retain  her  external  calm 
indifference;  but  to  confess  the 
truth  would  be  an  immense  satis- 
faction to  niyself  as  a  friend. 

*  Ruby  dear,'  I  said,  with  a 
sudden  plunge,  ^  there  is  something 
which  I  think  in  fiEdmess  I  ought 
to  confess  to  you — something 
which  I  don't  think  I  am  justi- 
fied in  hiding  from  you  any  longer. 
I  saw  you  and  Monsieur  de  St. 
Felix  the  other  day  by  the 
stream.' 

She  looked  up  and  met  my  gaze 
with  an  expression  both  serious 
and  searching;  but  she  did  not 
appear  angry,  neither  did  her 
mouth  quiver  or  her  hand  trem- 
ble. 

*  Well  V  was  all  she  asked,  very 
quietly. 

'  I  came  upon  you  suddenly,'  I 
continued  hurriedly,  'and  I  was 
afraid  you  might  be  annoyed  if 
you  saw  me;  so  I  stood  still 
where  I  was.  I  heard  some  of 
what  passed  between  you  ;  but  I 
did  not  think  it  fair  to  deceive 
you  about  it  any  longer.' 

I  was  thankful  when  I  had  said 
it — thankful  that  the  confession 
was  over,  and  that  there  was  now 
nothing  on  my  conscience  inoom- 
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patible  with  the  character  of  a 
true  friend  ;  but  I  was  distressed 
as  I  watched  the  effect  which  it 
produced  on  her.  She  would  not 
put  off  the  smile  from  her  face, 
but  it  was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
on  a  stormy  day.  The  recollection 
of  that  interview  with  Armand  de 
St.  Felix,  combined  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  eye-witness  of  her 
great  grief,  made  sad  havoc  with 
her  feelings,  seeming  to  me  the 
more  intense  from  the  terrible 
effort  with  which,  now  all  too 
visibly,  she  strove  to  conceal  her 
real  emotion.  She  did  not  an- 
swer me ;  not,  1  am  certain,  be- 
cause she  had  nothing  to  say,  or 
because  she  feared  being  betrayed 
into  saying  too  much,  but  because 
she  knew  she  could  not  control 
her  trembling  voice,  because  no 
reply  sufficiently  careless,  suffi- 
ciently indifferent,  suggested  itself 
at  that  moment.  I  tried  to  divert 
her  from  a  sense  of  her  present 
self-concentrated  pain  by  treating 
the  matter  solely  from  my  point 
of  view,  and  accusing  myself  be- 
fore her. 

*  You  are  very,  very  angry 
with  me,  I  see,'  I  said.  '  I  did 
wrongly,  dear,  I  admit ;  but  if  I 
may  plead  anything  it  must  be 
my  deep  interest  and  anxiety  for 
whatever  concerns  you.' 

She  was  pacing  slowly  up  and 
down  the  grass,  but  as  I  spoke 
she  came  and  stood  before  me, 
and  laying  her  two  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  said, 

'Do  you  think  me  a  mere 
senseless,  ungrateful,  inanimate 
block  of  stone,  Frances,  that  I 
should  be  angry  with  you  ?  Are 
you  not  the  truest,  the  only  friend 
I  have  ever  known  ?  and  can  you 
believe  that  I  could  be  angry  with 
you  for  what,  at  the  very  worst, 
was  only  a  little  bit  of  indiscretion 
on  your  part )  For  shame,  dear  I 
yon  do  me  injustice.'    And  with 


a  smile  she  tapped  me  playfully 
on  the  cheek. 

0,  that  dreary,  dreary  winter 
smile !  0,  the  ghastliness  to  me 
of  that  forced  expression  of  the 
lips  seen  in  contrast  with  the 
genuine  painful  yearning  of  her 
sweet  soft  eyes !  I  put  my  arms 
round  her  and  drew  her  head 
on  my  shoulder.  Of  what  use 
was  I  as  a  friend  if  her  eyes 
must  keep  bright  and  tearless  in 
my  presence,  if  her  poor  sore  heart 
must  struggle  to  belie  the  anguish 
with  which  it  throbbed  ? 

*0  Ruby!  Ruby!'  I  cried, 
'  with  your  truest,  your  onZy friend, 
who  knows  all  the  past  and  all 
you  are  suffering,  where  is  the 
need  to  wear  a  mask  f  The  pride 
or  the  courage,  or  the  sense  of 
duty — whatever  it  is  that  impels 
you  to  hide  your  deep  sorrow 
under  an  artificial  gaiety,  may  im- 
pose upon  others,  but  it  can  impose 
upon  me  no  longer,  since  I  saw 
your  face  of  agony  as  you  walked 
by  the  stream  the  other  day.  Cry 
your  heart  out,  my  darling ;  it  will 
do  you  more  good  than  that  cold 
and  cheerless  smile.  You  need 
fear  no  blame,  no  reproaches,  no 
harsh  reflections  from  me ;  my  heart 
is  full  of  love  and  sympathy  and 
pity !' 

0, 1  was  so  thankful  when  I 
felt  her  sobbing  in  my  arms  !  Tears 
are  the  natural  vent  for  the  heart's 
sorrow,  and  sympathy  is  the  surest 
means  of  drawing  tears.  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  confide  in  me  if 
her  innate  reserve  prompted  her  to 
silence.  I  did  not  want  to  hear 
the  history  of  all  she  had  suffered 
through  Armand  de  8t.  Felix's 
selfish  trifling.  I  was  glad  to  be 
spared  the  reproaches  she  might 
heap  upon  herself.  I  simply  want- 
ed her  to  forget,  for  the  moment, 
that  there  was  any  one  else  in  the 
world  but  me  to  read  her  heart  in 
her  words  and  looks.  I  wanted 
her  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  grief. 
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And  in  those  few  moments^ 
yrhen  I  learnt  to  know  Rnby  in 
her  womanly  weakness,  when  she 
learnt  to  appreciate  me  for  my 
sympathetic  pity, — ^in  those  few 
moments,  when  neither  of  us  spoke, 
save  in  the  silent  language  of  the 
heart,  the  bond  of  that  friendship 
which  had  begun  when  first  we 
met  was  sealed  and  strengthened 
with  a  firmness  that  death  itself 
has  not  had  the  power  to  tear 
asunder. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

Armand  de  St.  Felix  came, 
and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  invited  a 
party  of  neighbours  to  meet  him 
at  dinner,  amongst  others  Sir 
Bobert  and  Lady  Debany.  In 
my  quiet  unobtrusive  way  I  am  a 
student  of  human  nature,  and  I 
observed  with  a  mingled  scorn  and 
amusement  the  gradual  change 
which  had  come  over  the  Gas- 
coignes  in  their  dealings  with  their 
cousin  now  that  she  was  no  longer 
*  only  Ruby,'  but  Lady  Debarry. 
They  brought  her  name  and  her 
connection  with  themselves  promi- 
nently forward  where  formerly 
they  had  thrust  it  into  the  back- 
ground; they  welcomed  her  to 
their  house  with  kisses ;  they  re- 
ceived her  hospitality  with  an  in- 
tense satisfaction.  Euby  herself 
was  not  cynically  inclined,  and 
being  by  nature  one  of  the  sweet- 
est-tempered and  most  courteous 
of  beings,  she  never  brought  home 
to  their  consciences  the  difference 
which  she  must  have  detected  as 
the  result  of  her  changed  position. 

I  wondered  whether  she  would 
accept  this  particular  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  when  I  knew  she  had 
done  so,  I  still  wondered  whether 
she  would  keep  to  her  resolution, 
or  whether  she  would  deem  it 
wisest  and  best  to  invent  some 
excuse  at  the  last  moment.     I 


know  what  I  should  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  but 
my  courage  and  conduct  were  cer- 
tainly no  test  of  hers,  and  I  was 
not  really  surprised  when  I  found 
that  she  came.  What  sort  of  a 
greeting  passed  between  her  and 
Monsieur  de  St.  Felix  I  shall 
never  know  for  certain,  for  I  was 
not  there  to  see:  whether  they 
met  as  strangers  or  as  old  acquaint- 
ances, whether  they  bowed  stiffly 
or  whether  each  touched  the 
other's  hand,  how  he  looked  or 
how  she  spoke,  will  remain  a  secret 
from  me  for  ever.  I  only  know 
that  when  after  dinner  she  entered 
the  drawing-room  in  company  with 
the  other  ladies  she  looked  sweet- 
er, brighter,  more  smiling,  if  pos- 
sible, than  usual.  And  yet  it  was 
not  due  to  anything  that  could 
have  passed  between  her  and 
Armand  de  St.  Felix  during  din- 
ner ;  I  gathered  that  from  a  remark 
made  sotto  voce  within  my  hearing 
by  Mrs.  Gascoigne  to  her  daughter 
Mary. 

*  So  stupid  and  tiresome  of  Eu- 
bina  !  I  particularly  told  her  she 
was  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Felix,  that  he 
might  have  some  one  next  him  who 
could  talk  French  well ;  and  she 
deliberately  went  and  sat  three 
seats  below  him.  She  quite  put 
party  out,  and  I  call  it  giving  her- 
self great  airs.' 

I  have  sometimes  reflected  whe- 
ther, if  I  could,  I  wouldhe  an  actress 
like  Euby ;  it  is  such  a  bitter  lonely 
thing  1  Of  all  the  people  assembled 
that  evening  in  Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
drawing-room.  Lady  Debarry  was 
perhaps  the  very  last  that  others 
would  have  looked  upon  with  pity; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  those  who 
either  admired  or  envied  her,  who 
cited  her  as  a  never-failing  speci- 
men of  good-humour  and  light- 
heartedness,  and  who  considered 
her  position  as  a  piece  of  rare  good 
luck,  she  was  as  alone  and  as  far 
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lemoved  from  all  human  sym- 
pathy as  any  captive  staring  at  the 
sunshine  across  his  prison-bars. 

Euby  had  just  sat  down  to  the 
piano  when  the  gentlemen  entered 
the  room.  According  to  my  wont 
I  had  withdrawn  to  a  quiet  comer 
with  my  work,  and  as  I  had  no 
particukr  wish  to  exchange  greets 
ings  with  Armand  de  St.  Felix  I 
was  not  sorry  that  he  failed  to 
recognise  me ;  but  I  had  full  op- 
portunity of  watching  him.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  made  Euby's  ac- 
quaintance, it  was  hardly  possible 
tiiat  he  could  ever  have  heard  her 
sing ;  indeed  I  judged  of  the  new 
surprise  which  broke  upon  him  by 
the  expression  of  his  face  at  the 
sound  of  the  first  few  notes  which 
she  uttered.  I  saw  him  start  slight- 
ly with  a  murmured  exclamation 
of  astonished  delight,  while  his 
gaze  was  riveted  upon  her  with 
an  intensity  that  seemed  to  ignore 
any  other  presence. 

Whether  Ruby  herself  was  aware 
of  that  gaze,  who  shall  say  1  but  it 
was  very  unusual  for  her  to  break 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  song,  declar- 
ing that  the  east  wind  had  affect- 
ed her  voice,  that  her  upper  notes 
were  all  flat,  and  that  she  couldnot 
sing  a  bit,  just  too  when  she  was 
singing  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
ofanot  very  critical  audience.  A 
murmur  of  lamentation  ran  through 
the  company  as  she  jumped  up 
from  the  music-stool,  a  general 
chorus  of  supplication,  in  which 
all  particular  protests  were  lost, 
— all  except  one,  which  seemed  to 
float  away  from  the  rest,  and  to 
reach  my  ears  with  a  peculiar 
distinctness :  « 

'The  wind  has  been  in  the 
south-west  all  day,  madame,  I  as- 
sure you.' 

'But  it  may  have  changed  in 
the  last  half  hour,  monsieur; 
there  are  no  people  so  sensitive  to 
climate  as  singers,  you  know.' 


The  laugh  with  which  she 
pointed  her  repartee  was,  I  doubt 
not,  to  all  other  ears,  sweet  and 
musical  and  ringing ;  only  to  us 
three— to  him,  and  to  her,  and  to 
me — it  was  like  a  mournful  dirge, 
the  knell  of  a  weary  and  a  broken 
spirit. 

Sir  Bobert  Debarry  was  sitting 
near  me,  and  at  this  sudden  var 
gary  on  the  part  of  his  wife  he 
leaned  across  the  sofa,  and  said  to 
her  in  a  low  and  anxious  tone, 

*Euby  dear,  is  anything  the 
matter  ?  I  could  not  detect  any- 
thing wrong  with  your  voice/ 

*  You  think  I  am  very  fanciful, 
I  daresay,'  she  answered,  in  caress- 
ing accents.  'Well,  perhaps  I  am; 
but  I  have  a  certain  reputation  to 
keep  up,  you  see,  and  Tm  rather 
conceited.  Seriously,  though,  the 
heat  has  knocked  me  up ;  Tve  got 
quite  a  headache.' 

'Then  you  would  rather  go 
home,  wouldn't  youl'  he  asked 
tenderly ;  'there  is  no  need  to  stay.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  We  will  stay  till  eleven,'  she 
said ; '  I  would  rather  not  make  any 
more  fuss,  please.' 

Then  she  moved  away  to  talk 
to  one  of  the  guests,  and  I  saw 
Sir  Eobert  watch  her  with  a 
wistful  puzzled  look.  Not  that 
he  had  the  smallest  suspicion, 
I  am  certain,  of  the  right  key  to 
the  true  state  of  her  feelings;  but 
with  his  tenderness  for  aii  that 
concerned  her  immediate  wel- 
fare there  was  mingled,  I  fan- 
cied, a  little  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  caprice  of  the  moment  had 
been  the  result  of  sensations  pure- 
ly physical 

I  had  not  witnessed  the  greet- 
ing that  passed  between  Armand 
de  St  Felix  and  Lady  Debarry, 
neither  was  I  present  when  they 
parted,  for  he  followed  her  out  into 
the  hall,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
drawing-room  till  the  sound  of  her 
carriage-wheels  had  died  away  on 
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tbe  gravel;  hut  when  he  did  return, 
I  scanned  his  countenance  with 
much  curiosity.  It  was  not  a  face 
/  had  ever  liked,  though  that  it 
was  a  face  which  a  woman  might 
passionately  love  I  could  well  un- 
derstand ;  hut  at  that  moment  I 
could  think  of  nothing  ahout 
it  except  that  it  frightened  me. 
Whether  it  was  expressive  of  the 
intensest  love  or  the  deadliest  hate 
I  could  not  decide ;  prohahly  the 
two  contrasted  passions  were  so 
blent  together  that  neither  had  an 
existence  separate  from  the  other. 
I  trembled  as  I  saw  it.  So  long 
as  that  evil  face  with  the  long 
dark  eyes  and  the  serpent  smile 
was  free  to  haunt  our  woods  and 
fields,  there  could  be  no  peace  of 
mind,  no  security  from  torture  for 
my  poor,  brave,  suffering  Ruby ! 
And  that  the  fault  should  all  be 
his  !  That  he  should  have  trifled 
with  her  love  ;  that  he  should  have 
kept  her  waiting  and  wondering 
and  hoping,  when  a  word  would 
have  sealed  her  happiness;  that 
he  should  seek  her  noio,  when  if 
suffered  to  forget  him  she  might 
yet  have  been  happy  in  the  pure 
true  love  of  another;  that  he 
should  foster  his  love  for  her  now 
when  it  was  all  too  late,  when 
every  look  from  his  eyes,  every 
word  from  his  lips,  could  only 
cause  her  a  cruel  pang  of  remorse 
— 0,  for  her,  my  darling,  I  hated 
him  with  such  a  hatred  as  I  can- 
not believe  is  wrong ! 

Next  day  I  happened  to  go  into 
the  drawing-room  while  the  chil- 
dren were  out.  There  was  no  one 
there ;  but  a  portfolio  of  drawings 
lay  open  on  the  table,  which  I  in- 
stantly guessed  to  be  those  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Felix,  brought 
down  for  exhibition  to  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne.  I  began  turning  them 
over  with  some  curiosity,  much 
struck  with  his  talent.  They  were 
mostly  water-colour  or  pencil 
sketches,  some  from  Nature,  some 


copies,  some  evidently  intended 
merely  as  designs  for  larger  pic- 
tures; there  were  also  a  few  crayon 
drawings,  probably  portraits,  and 
some  clever  little  pen-and-ink  cari- 
catures. These  last  were  done  in 
a  common  sketch-book ;  and  as  I 
lifted  it  to  examine  them  closer 
a  loose  drawing  slipped  out  from 
between  the  leaves  and  fluttered 
on  to  the  floor.  It  fell  face  down- 
wards,' and  as  I  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  turning  it  round  to  see  what 
was  the  subject  of  the  picture,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
portrait  of  Ruby.  It  was  her  very 
self, — her  sweet  lips  just  parting 
with  the  evei^ready  smile,  her 
dark  eyes,  so  bright,  so  soft,  so 
bewitching;  it  was  just  as  I  had 
seen  her  look  a  thousand  times, 
it  was  just  what  a  portrait  should 
be. 

*  I  would  give  anything  to  have 
a  sketch  of  her  like  this !'  I  exclaim- 
ed aloud,  without  any  thought  of 
the  artist,  or  how  or  where  he  had 
made  the  picture,  without  any  idea 
either  that  he  was  standing  close 
behind  me. 

*  You  are  quite  welcome  to  keep 
it,  mademoiselle,'  he  said  courte- 
ously, '  if  you  would  like  to  do  so ; 
but  I  wish  it  were  better  done, 
and  worthier  of  your  acceptance.' 

I  started  on  finding  him  so  close 
to  me,  and  said  hurriedly, 

'  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in,  and 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  distiirbing 
your  things ;  but  may  I  keep  this, 
— ^really  ?  O,  thanks,  so  very,  very- 
much  !' 

I  was  too  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  possessing  such  a  treasure 
not  to  accept  the  offer  with  eager- 
ness, thou|^  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  any  one  else  had  been  the 
artist.  He  took  the  picture  from 
my  hand,  looked  at  it  steadily  for 
a  moment,  blew  off  some  specks 
of  dust,  and  returned  it  to  me  with 
a  grave  bow.  I  was  still  taming 
over  the  portfolio. 
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*  What  a  pleaflare  it  must  be  to 
draw  so  well  as  yoa  do,  monsieui  f 
I  said  enthusiastically,  forgetting 
for  the  momeDt  my  dislike  of  the 
roan  in  my  admiration  of  the  ar- 
tist ; '  I  would  give  anything  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  And  it  is  reisdly  a 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  look  at 
such  exquisite  bits  of  life  and  Na- 
ture.' 

'  But  you,'  he  said  a  little  sadly, 
— '  you  can  always  have  that  pri- 
vilege ;  Lady  Debarry  is  a  far 
truer  artist  than  L' 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
and  the  mention  of  her  name,  re- 
minded me  of  something  beyond 
the  actual  present ;  and  my  feelings 
of  the  previous  evening  came  rush- 
ing back  upon  mc.  I  looked  again 
at  Ruby's  portrait,  and  asked, 

'  You  did  this  from  recollection, 
I  suppose  f 

*  Recollection  f  he  repeated — 
'well,  yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  caught 
the  expression  once  when  she  was 
painting  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini ; 
but  the  rest  I  have  worked  up  from 
memory.' 

I  took  my  prize  away  and  set  it 
up  before  me  on  my  table  in  the 
^Jhoolroom,  but  that  I  decided 
should  not  be  its  final  resting-place. 
I  would  get  a  pretty  simple  frame 
for  it,  and  then  it  should  hang  in 
my  bedroom,  and  smile  at  me  every 
morning  when  I  woke.  Ruby's 
portrait,  with  Armand  de  St.  Fe- 
lix's name  beneath  it  as  the  painter, 
would  be  to  me  like  an  unwritten 
poem, — a  constant  memorial  of 
the  litUe  dramatic  romance  which 
had  woven  itself  into  the  threads 
of  my  quiet  existence;  but  it  would 
be  something  more.  It  would  be 
a  compensation,  slight,  indeed,  but 
still  a  compensation,  for  the  bright 
face  whose  presence  at  my  side  I 
missed  so  much ;  it  would  be  a 
companion  in  the  many  hours  I 
was  doomed  to  spend  alone;  it 
would  go  with  me  and  be  my 
friend  when    time   and  circum- 


stances would  probably  have  put 
leagues  between  me  and  my  dar- 
ling. 

Thinking  after  this  fashion,  and 
absorbed  in  the  pretty  little  work 
of  art  before  me,  I  was  rather 
startled  when  the  original  herself 
came  suddenly  into  the  room.  She 
had  driven  over  in  her  pony- 
carriage  to  see  Mrs.  Crascoigne  on 
some  local  business,  and  that  lady 
being  out  she  came  to  the  school- 
room to  chaise  me  with  a  message. 
Finding  me  unmistakably  in  the 
act  of  adoration;  she  came  close  up 
to  my  side  to  inspect  the  object  of 
my  worship. 

*Mer  she  exclaimed.  *Why, 
Frances,  you  clever  hidden  genius, 
have  you  achieved  this  V 

*  Not  I,'  I  answered.  '  I  found 
it  in  Monsieur  de  St  Felix's  port- 
folio, and  he  gave  it  to  me.  Don't 
you  see  his  name  in  the  comer  1' 

I  was  almost  sorry  so  soon  as  I 
liad  said  it,  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  could  not  unblushingly  appro- 
priate so  artistic  a  performance  as 
the  work  of  my  own  hand.  Ruby 
turned  very  pale,  I  saw  her  brows 
bent  and  her  lips  tightly  com- 
pressed as  she  held  the  picture 
between  her  two  hands  scrutinis- 
ing it  closely.  She  did  not  at 
that  moment  take  the  trouble  to 
conceal  that  some  conflict  was 
raging  within  her,  though  I  could 
not  accurately  divine  the  current 
of  her  thoughts. 

'  He  has  done  it  from  memory  f 
she  asked  abruptly. 

'  He  sketched  it  in  the  Palazzo 
Corsini,'  I  answered, '  and  finished 
it  afterwards.' 

Again  she  fastened  her  eyes 
upon  it;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  a  movement  so  rapid  that  I 
had  not  the  time  to  arrest  her  ac- 
tion, she  tore  it  acrosst  and  across 
into  four  pieces. 

^Ruby!'  I  cried,  in  dismay, 
*  what  have  you  done)  The  pic- 
ture was  mine,  and  you  don't 
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know  bow  I  valued  it  -^  and  the 
tears  started  to  my  eyes  with  vexa- 
tion as  I  sprang  forward  to  regain 
the  torn  fragments.  But  she  made 
a  quick  backward  movement,  and 
thrust  them  between  the  bars  of 
the  grate ;  then,  turning  to  me,  and 
taking  hold  of  both  my  hands,  she 
said, 

*  The  picture  was  yours,  but  it 
was  a  portrait  of  me  ;  I  would  not 
let  you  keep  it  with  his  name  upon 
it.  Frances  dear,  forgive  me  if  I 
have  grieved  you  very  much ;  but, 
O,  if  I  didn't  do  something  savage 
sometimes  I  think  my  thoughts 
would  drive  me  mad  T 

*  But  I  would  have  put  it  away 
in  my  own  room,'  I  said,  '  and  no 
one  should  have  seen  it  but  myself.' 

*  Ah,  no,'  she  answered  gently, 
*  you  would  have  forgotten  some- 
times; you  would  have  been  so 
proud  to  possess  so  good  a  paint- 
ing y  yo^  would  have  shown  it  to 
a  &iend  some  day ;  you  could  not 
have  helped  it.  Dear  Frances,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  better  destroyed — 
better  for  wic' 

She  was  kneeling  before  me, 
with  her  two  arms  resting  on  my 
knees ;  I  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  sweet,  earnest,  pleading  face. 

*  Of  course,'  she  continued  after 
a  pause,  springing  up  and  speak- 
ing more  passionately,  *  of  course 
I  know  that  there  are  many  more 
sheets  of  paper  on  which  my  face 
and  his  name  are  traced  together ; 
but  I  can  only  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter— this  bitter,  hard,  cruel  mat- 
ter— I  can  only  deal  with  it  as  I 
find  it ;  I  cannot  do  more,  can  lY 

*No,  dear,'  I  answered  sooth- 
ingly ;  *  but  how  can  you  possibly 
be  sure  that  M.  de  St.  Felix  has 
other  portraits  of  you  by  himself  1' 

She  gave  a  dreary  half  smile  and 
a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  as  she 
answered, 

'He  would  not  have  parted 
with  that  one  if  he  had  not  had 
others  that  he  valued  more.' 


I  felt  this  to  be  true ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  Huby  had  said 
and  done,  I  had  a  lingering  half- 
formed  idea  of  trying  to  replace 
what  she  had  destroyed.  But  she 
either  guessed  my  thoughts  or  an- 
ticipated my  intention. 

*  But  promise  me  one  thing, 
Frances,'  she  said  :  *  you  will  never 
ask  him  for  another ;  promise  me 
that  faithfully  BSSLfiriend,* 

Driven  up  into  a  comer  like  that, 
and  awed  by  the  intense  serious- 
ness of  her  look  and  tone,  I  could 
not  refuse  her  appeal. 

*  Very  well,'  1  said  humbly,  *  I 
irill  promise.  But,  Kuby,  what 
am  I  to  say  if  he  finds  that  the 
picture  is  gone  f 

Her  voice  was  very  soft,  but 
clear  and  almost  painfully  firm,  as 
she  answered, 

*  Tell  him  the  truth  ;  tell  him  it 
is  destroyed,  and  that  /did  it; 
tell  him,  too,  that  I  said  it  was 
best.' 

Then  she  turned  and  went  out 
of  the  room  without  another  word. 

One  day,  not  long  after  this,  I 
received  a  parcel  directed  to  me  in 
Lady  Debarry's  handwriting,  and 
on  opening  it  I  found  a  portrait 
of  Ruby  painted  by  herself  in 
water-colours,  and  bearing  her 
initials  K.  D.  in  the  corner ;  it  was 
framed  and  glazed,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  graceful  touching  lit- 
tle note  from  the  artist  and  donor. 

To  me  it  was  even  sweeter 
than  the  one  I  had  lost ;  for  the 
side-long  look  of  the  eyes,  that  al- 
most inevitable  result  of  a  portrait 
taken  from  reflection  in  a  mirror, 
imparted  a  bewitching  roguish  ex- 
pression, which  recalled  to  my 
mind  Euby  as  I  knew  her  in  the 
days  when  I  had  not  learnt  to 
guess  at  the  sorrows  of  her  heart 
And  then  overlaying  that  playful 
smile  with  the  look  of  anguish 
that  I  had  beheld  anc^i  since,  con- 
trasting the  grief  endured  with  the 
light-heartednessexpressed  J  could 
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see  her  L'ke  life — see  her  as  I,  and 
perhaps  only  I,  knew  her  really  to 
be. 

There  it  is  hanging  yonder  on 
my  wall,  even  a  completer  poem 
than  the  portrait  that  bore  the 
name  of  Ajrmand  de  St.  Felix  as 
the  painter.  Now  you  can  under- 
stand why,  though  to  others  it 
seems  only  a  sweet  and  smiling 
&ce,  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  saddest. 
It  is  an  epitaph,  too,  that  little 
water-colour  sketch,  for  she  is 
dead  now,  my  dear  one  so  tried 
and  so  true ;  the  violets  and  snow- 
drops grow  thick  over  her  grave, 
and  Bmy  Park  has  been  shut  up 
these  two  years  because  the  heart 
of  Sir  Robert  is  as  desolate  as  his 
hearth.  That  is  the  end  of  my 
story ;  a  sad  one,  is  it  not  Annie  1 
Ah,  young  things  like  you,  fresh 
to  ihe  real  joys  and  sorrows  of  life, 
little  guess  how  much  that  is  bit- 
ter and  harsh  and  sad  may  under- 


lie what  is  seemingly  sweet  and 
smooth  and  happy  1 

'And  Monsieur  de  St.  Felix f 
asked  Annie,  'what  became  of 
himf 

'  I  have  not  seen  him  since  that 
visit  when  he  gave  me  the  pic- 
ture. He  left  abruptly  one  day 
after  I  had  given  hun  Lady  De- 
barry's  message.  I  have  heard  of 
him  once  ot  twice ;  he  was  not  so 
devoted  to  art  for  sort's  sake  as  she 
in  her  blind  admiration  once  be- 
lieved ;  he  gave  up  painting,  and 
married  an  American  lady  with  a 
very  large  fortune.' 

'  Married!' cried  Annie,  in  a  voice 
of  indignant  surprise. 

'Yes,'  I  answered;  'you  must 
remember  this  is  a  true  story  I 
have  been  telling,  and  I  cannot 
make  it  end  just  as  I  please ;  and, 
after  all,  it  was  best  so  perhaps. 
Euby  dead — ^Armand  de  St.  Felix 
married — so  wags  the  world !' 
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The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
generally  receive  scant  justice  at 
the  hands  qi  the  map-makers. 
The  two  groups,  as  jf  they  were 
useless  haggage  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  are  squared  off  in  corners 
to  right  or  left  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  maps.  Hence  school-chil- 
dren, unless  they  are  blessed  with 
very  conscientious  masters,  have 
often  only  a  dim  idea  where  these 
islands  actually  lie.  If  the  ques- 
tion as  to  their  precise  position 
were  pointedly  put  by  any  of 
H.M/s  inspectors  of  schools,  the 
reply  might  probably  be  that  they 
were  situated  somewhere  in  the 
English  Channel,  or  away  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  outside  the 
Hebrides.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
Pomona,  or  the  mainland  of  Ork- 
ney, mistaken  for  Mona  or  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Equally  dim  are 
southern  notions  regarding  the 
distance  between  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  groups.  From  the  way 
in  which  they  are  occasionally 
talked  about,  one  might  be  led  to 
imagine  that  they  are  intermingled ; 
whereas  Kirkwall,  the  chief  town 
of  Orkney,  is  one  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Lerwick,  the  chief 
town^f  Shetland. 

But  any  haidness  that  may 
exist  with  respect  either  to  the 
situation  or  the  characteristics  of 
these  northern  groups  can  easily 
be  dissipated  by  paying  them  a 
visit  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
months.  And  it  is  indeed  an 
easy  matter  now  compared  with 
what  an  excursion  to  such  remote 
regions  might  have  been  in  the 
days  when  the  motive-power  of 
steam  wa£h  unknown.  Time  was 
when  Orcadians  made  their  wills 


before  venturing  south  of  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  when  Lon- 
doners would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  going  to  Reikjavik  or  Spitz- 
bergen  as  to  Kirkwall  or  Lerwick. 
The  tourist,  according  to  his 
likings,  has  now  a  choice  of  routes 
to  the  Orkney  Islands.  He  can 
voyage  all  the  way  from  London 
by  steamer,  changing  ship  in  the 
Forth  or  at  Aberdeen ;  and  he  can 
also  take  the  rail  direct  from  the 
metropolis  to  Thurso,  which  is 
the  most  northerly  town  in  Scot- 
land, and  from  which  a  steamer 
carrying  the  mails  sails  'every 
lawful  day*  to  Stromness,  one  of 
the  two  chief  ports  in  Orkney. 
The  railway  route  presents  the 
attraction,  especially  on  the  High- 
land line,  of  a  run  through  mag- 
nificent scenery,  includiog  the 
feimous  pass  of  Killiecrankie ;  but 
much  also  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  sea  route,  as  the  principal 
vessels  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  Orkney  and  Shetland  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  sail 
twice  a  week  from  Granton  Har- 
bour (Edinburgh)  and  Aberdeen, 
are  at  once  commodious  and  com- 
fortable. The  tourist  who  goes 
on  board  the  steamship  St.  Mag- 
nus or  St.  Nicholas  has  the  double 
advantage  of  seeing  the  wild 
picturcsqueness  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  Scotland,  and  of  mak- 
ing acquaintance  en  route  with 
Orcadians  and  Shetlanders  who 
are  returning  home  from  visits  of 
business  or  recreation  to  southern 
cities  and  towos.  There  are  al- 
ways plenty  of  companionable 
people  in  tibe  saloons  of  these 
steamers,  which  present  a  very 
cheerful  appearance  after  night- 
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full,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
and  when  games  at  cards  or 
draugbts,  with  toddy  accompani- 
ment, are  being  played  by  various 
groups  of  passengers.  Of  course 
the  intending  voyageur  must  take 
into  account  the  possibility  of  the 
advent  of  stormy  weather,  which 
would  give  quite  another  side  to 
the  picture  just  drawn  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace ;  but  bad  passages 
are  by  no  means  common  duhng 
the  months  of  June,  July/ August, 
and  September,  and  the  entire  sail 
between  Granton  and  Kirkwall, 
allowing  for  detentions,  is  gene- 
rally accomplished  in  about  thirty 
hours.  The  steamers,  after  land- 
ing a  portion  of  their  living  and 
dead  ^ight  at  Kirkwall,  proceed 
on  their  voyage  to  Lerwick,  and 
call  again  at  the  Orcadian  port  on 
their  return  voyage  southwards. 

So  much  for  the  means  of  tran- 
sit l^ow  to  the  main  point. 
What  attractions  has  Orkney  to 
show  that  can  recompense  the 
tourist  for  a  railway  run  of  some 
seven  hundred  miles,  with  the 
addition  of  a  sail  across  the  un- 
stable Pentland  Firth,  or  for  a 
voyage  long  enough,  when  the 
stfl^  is  made  from  Granton,  to 
necessitate  the  passing  of  a  night 
at  sea?  The  attractions  are  nu- 
merous, and  I  shall  refer  first  to 
those  of 

Thb  Scekebt. 

On  getting  past  the  bold  cliffs 
and  outlying  ^  stacks'  or  sea  mono- 
liths of  Duncansby  Head,  you  are 
soon  able  to  realise  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  scenery  of  the  Or- 
cades.  From  Stroma  and  the 
Pentland  Skerries — reefs  of  rocks, 
provided  with  a  fine  lighthouse, 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  Uie  Pent- 
land Firth — ^your  eye  wanders 
onwards  to  South  Konaldsay,  and 
you  can  see  at  a  glance  from  your 
'  coign  of  vantage'  on  the  bridge, 
which  ia  the  captain's  picmenade. 


that  the  islands,  whatever  their 
interior  characteristics  may  be, 
present  defiant  fronts  of  wave  and 
weather-worn  cliffs  to  the  be- 
leaguering ocean.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  group,  vid  Thurso 
(Scrabster  Pier)  and  S  tromness,  the 
effect  of  a  first  approach  to  the 
islands  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
superb  view  of  the  rock-wall  of 
Hoy,  or  the  High  Island,  rising 
upwards  of  1000  feet  in  sheer 
ascent  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  cliffs  on  the  east  side  which 
the  steamer  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  String,  the  river-like  sound 
that  leads  into  Kirkwall  Bay,  are 
not  nearly  so  lofty ;  but  this  com- 
parative tameness  is  counter- 
balanced to  some  extent  by  the 
wild  and  lonely  aspect  of  Copen- 
say  and  its  'Horse,'  which  rear 
their  massive  forms  to  seawards  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Moul 
Head  of  Deemess,  the  district  so 
named  forming  the  most  easterly 
part  of  Pomona  or  the  Orkney 
mainland. 

Viewed  from  the  'out-sea,'  as 
the  Norsemen  called  the  encom- 
passing ocean,  the  islands  present 
a  picture  of  Nature,  not  merely  in 
the  nude,  but  bare  to  the  very 
bones.  The  abounding  rocks  are 
the  fieshless  ribs  of  the  disjointed 
land.  For  the  semblance  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  pleasant  spec- 
tacle of  cultured  fields,  the  tourist 
must  wait  patiently  until  he  has 
steamed  from  the  eastern  out-sea 
or  the  western  out-sea  into  the 
'  in-sea'  of  ELirkwall  or  Stromness 
Bays,  and  he  will  then  come  to 
understand  that  the  islands  are 
Janus-faced,  turning  a  gracious 
countenance  to  their  friends  and  a 
stem  aspect  to  their  foes.  There 
is  assuredly  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  ruggedness  of  the  ex- 
terior ramparts  of  cliffs  and  the 
softness  of  the  scenery  in  the  in- 
terior, where  fields  of  grass  and 
grain  firsiiDottle  the  slopes^  of  .tka* 
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low  brown  hills,  then  spread  over 
the  lower  grounds,  and  finally  dip 
down  into  the  waters  of  firths  and 
hays. 

Travellers  can  make  choice  be- 
tween the  two  iaceB,  according  to 
their  respective  tastes.  Bat  those 
who  have  been  more  accustomed 
to  the  beautiful  in  scenery  than 
to  the  stem  and  wild — to  lovely 
islands,  like  Helen's  in  Loch  Ka- 
trine, tiiat  reflect  their  pendulous 
birchen  tresses  in  the  mirror  of 
still  waters — ought  to  eiyoy,  by 
sheer  force  of  contrast,  the  excite- 
ment of  boating  excursions  under 
the  shadow  of  beetling  cliffs, 
whose  layers  of  ledges,  hundreds 
of  feet  overhead,  are  the  favourite 
haunts  and  homes  of  all  manner 
of  sea-birds.  The  rock-scenery  of 
Orkney  may  have  nothing  to  equal 
in  striking  picturesqueness  the 
Drongs  of  Shetland;  but  it  pre- 
sents in  many  places  strange,  im- 
posing, and  even  weird  configura- 
tions, some  of  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy, 
Korth  Oaulton  Castle,  near  Strom- 
ness,  .and  the  Castle  of  Jesnaby, 
on  the  coast  of  Sandwick.  Some 
of  the  terminal  nesses  or  promon- 
tories bear  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  heads  and  trunks  of 
gigantic  elephants ;  and  indeed  a 
fertile  fancy,  especially  when  twi- 
light casts  a  'glamoiu^  over  the 
eyes,  may  mould  the  rocks  into 
semblances  of  petrified  beasts, 
fishes,  fiends,  and  men.  The  Old 
Man  of  Hoy  resembles  *  a  giant 
that  hath  warred  with  heaven,' 
and  stares  right  onward,  not  like 
the  Sphinx,  with  'calm  eternal 
eyes,'  but  with  gaping  sockets  that 
are  veritably  stone-blind.  Interest 
is  also  added  to  the  exploration  of 
rock-scenery  by  the  numerous 
helyers  or  inlets,  caves  frequented 
by  rock-pigeons,  and  *  gloops,'  or 
openings  through  the  rocks,  that 
serve  as  funnels  for  the  escape  of 
the  smoke-like  spray  driven  far  up 


by  the  dashing  waves  in  days  of 
storm. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  summits 
of  the  highest  hills — such  as  the 
Ward  Hill  of  Hoy,  which  rises 
upwards  of  1500  feet  in  height ; 
the  Ward  Hill  of  Orphir ;  Wide- 
ford  Hill,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Kirkwall ;  or  Kierfa  Hill, 
in  Eousay — that  the  finest  effects 
of  the  island  scenery  come  under 
the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  exhila- 
rating in  the  vast  extent  of  the 
prospect,  as  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  Ward  Hill  of  Hoy,  which  is 
the  highest  point  in  the  islands. 
Describing  the  magnificent  scene, 
the  author  of  Summers  and  Win- 
ters in  tJie  Orkneys  says:  'Now 
we  stand  upon  the  bald  crown  ot 
the  hill,  with  our  backs  to  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  lo !  the  whole 
Orcadian  Archipelago,  with  its 
islands,  holms,  stacks,  and  skerries, 
lies  at  our  feet  like  the  scattered 
fragments  of  some  ingenious  and 
particoloured  toy-map.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  match  the  spectacle 
in  fineness  and  unexpectedness  of 
scenical  effect  There  is  in  it 
something  dreamy,  aerial,  mysti- 
cal, unreal  We  seem  to  be  look- 
ing down  upon  isle  and  islet, 
cape  and  bay,  from  the  car  of  a 
balloon  or  the  balcony  of  a  lofty 
tower.  The  £Eir  hum  of  the  sea, 
stealing  through  the  silence'  of 
summer  noon,  deepens  the  dreamy 
impressiveness  of  the  scene.'  It 
is  from  such  an  elevated  spot  that 
the  curious  and  often  &ntastic 
configurations  of  the  islands,  vary- 
ing greatly  in  dimensions,  are  best 
refldised.  The  island  of  Sanday 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  mythologic  great 
dragon,  Stronsay  to  a  mammoth 
lobster,  and  Shapinsay  to  a  mon- 
ster crab.  liying  in  the  confluence 
of  two  great  oceans — ^the  Atlantic 
and  the  German  Ocean — and  bear- 
ing   the    brunt    of   tremendous 
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Btonns  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  poor  battered  islands 
show  palpable  marks  of  the  end- 
less conflict  they  have  sustained 
for  untold  ages  with  the  uncon- 
querable seas.  The  bays,  the  voes, 
the  helyers  are  all  so  many  gaping 
wounds,  and  one  begins  to  fear, 
on  Buryeying  their  sadly-shattered 
condition,  that  they  are  doomed 
to  disappear  by  piecemeal,  leaving 
only  the  grim  Old  Man  of  Hoy, 
standing  solitary  in  the  pea,  as 
the  melancholy  memorial  of  the 
vanished  group. 

Of  course  it  is  pleasantest  to  be 
on  the  hilltops  of  Pomona,  or 
Hoy,  or  Eousay  in  sunshiny  wea- 
ther ;  but  the  islands  lying  around 
look  their  grandest  when  there  is 
a  stiff  wind  on,  and  when  the  rush 
of  roused  waters  along  sounds, 
against  headlands,  over  skerries, 
and  into  crescent  bays  fringes  all 
the  shores  with  white  seething 
foam.  The  course  of  the  strong 
and  rapid  tide-races  or  '  roosts,'  as 
they  are  called,  which  add  to  the 
dangers  of  navigation  in  Orcadian 
seas,  is  also  most  clearly  distin- 
guishable in  windy  weather  by 
the  rough-and-tumble  movements 
of  the  boiling  and  breaking  waves. 
The  spectator,  far  off  from  the 
scene  of  commotion,  knows  that 
the  waves  are  '  roaring  into  cata- 
racts,' though  distance  softens  and 
mellows  the  sound  to  his  ears.  If 
the  visitor  to  Orkney  wishes  to 
e]\joy  the  full  luxury  of  a  tingling 
sensation,  let  him  put  himself  in 
the  hands  of  native  boatmen — 
who  know  well  how  to  handle 
tiller,  oars,  or  sails — for  the  ex- 
citement of  a  plunging  dash  right 
through  the  heart  of  one  of  these 
seething  roosts.  It  will  be  me- 
morable as  a  no^  experience. 

June  and  July  are  decidedly 
the  two  best  months  of  the  year 
to  spend  in  the  Orkneys.  The 
roddy  gleam  which  the  sun  at 
setting  leaves  behind  in  the  sky 
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lingers  on  for  hours,  until  the 
evening  mingles  with  the  morn- 
ing twilight.  The  red  radiance  of 
the  heavens,  reflected  in  flrths  and 
bays,  causes  so  much  effulgence 
that  it  is  possible,  in  the  tinest 
weather,  to  read  a  book  or  news- 
paper in  the  open  air  at  midnight. 
Indeed,  midnight  is  quite  a  mis- 
nomer, as  skylarks  may  be  heard 
singing  at  that  hour,  and  landrails 
'craiking'  in  the  comtields.  If 
the  islands  could  only  show  the 
outlines  of  palm-trees  and  bananas 
on  their  ridges,  they  would  have 
almost  a  tropical  look  in  the 
mellow  glow  of  the  mingling  light 
of  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Antiquities. 

Orkney  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
ancient  relics,  which  possess  an 
interest  even  for  those  who  are 
not  members  of  the  archaeological 
societies.  The  antiquities  include 
Picts  houses  or  brochs,  cairns, 
standing  stones,  Norse  grave- 
mounds,  and  the  ruins  of  churches, 
palaces,  and  castles.  These  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  still  visible 
footprints  of  the  aboriginal  Cel- 
tic inhabitants— called  Picts  from 
the  custom  they  had  of  staining 
their  skins  blue — and  of  the  con- 
quering Norsemen,  who  held  pos- 
session of  the  islands  from  the 
time  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired  till 
they  were  annexed  to  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  James  III. 

The  tourist  who  is  desirous  of 
inspecting  the  chief  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  islands  should  flx 
his  head-quartei's  during  his  stay 
either  at  Kirkwall  or  Stromness. 
The  scenery  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  latter  town,  situ- 
ated on  a  pleasant  land-locked  bay 
in  the  western  district  of  Pomona, 
is  certainly  superior  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  Orcadian  capital ; 
but  there  is  the  attraction  in 
Kirkwall  of  the  fine  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was   built    by  the 
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Northmen,  and  of  the  ruins  of 
the  earls'  and  bishops'  palaces, 
which  testify  to  the  former  great- 
ness and  importance  of  this  an- 
cient royal  burgh..  Another  ad- 
vantage connected  with  taking 
up  quarters  in  this  town  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  steam- 
ship Orcadia  makes  bi-weekly 
sailings  between  Kirkwall  Pier, 
which  is  a  handsome  iron  struc- 
ture, and  the  principal  islands  in 
the  northern  division  of  the  group. 
This  inter-insular  communication 
by  steam  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  previous  system,  when 
the  sailing  packets  that  conveyed 
passengers  and  goods  tacked 
about  from  east  to  west  and  from 
west  to  east  in  the  most  tedious 
manner,  often  wasting  half  a  day 
in  getting  over  two  or  three  miles 
of  their  course.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  visitor,  tired  with  the 
tedium  o^  the  sail  in  those  days, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  mys- 
teries of  tacking,  should  have 
loudly  expressed  disgust  at  the 
devious  ways  of  Orcadian  boat- 
men, when  they  could  have  got  on 
much  better,  in  his  estimation,  by 
steering  the  packet  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  aspect  of  quaint  antiquity 
imparted  to  Kirkwall  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  main  mile-long 
flag-paved  street,  and  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  structure  of  many  of  the 
houses,  some  of  which  have  their 
crow-stepped  gables  where  the 
frontages  should  be,  is  capped  by 
the  central  group  of  the  venerable 
catliedral,  still  outwardly  entire 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  tower,  and  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  the  adjoining  palaces, 
which  were  once  the  palatial  resi- 
dences of  the  earls  and  bishops 
of  Orkney.  The  last  vestige  of 
the  castle  of  Kirkwall, 

*  Where  erst  St.  Clair  bore  princely  sway 
O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay,"^ 

was  swept  out  of  existence  a  few 


years  ago  in  order  to  make  room 
for  some  needed  improvements  in 
the  town,  and  an  inscription  on 
the  front  of  the  Castle  Hotel  now 
marks  the  site  where  the  lordly 
fortress  once  stood.     Of  the  two 
palaces  only  enough  is  left  to 
show  that  they  must  once  have 
been  structures  combining  great 
solidity  with   the    elegancies   of 
mediaeval  architecture.     But  it  is 
the  cathedral  that  forms  the  chief 
boast  and  pride  of  KirkwalL     Its 
lofby    vaulted    roof,    its    superb 
arches,  its  double  row  of  massive 
pillars,  and  the  exquisite  work- 
manship of  its  doors  and  windows 
never  fail  to  awaken  the  interest 
and  excite  the  admiration  of  visi* 
tors.     Though  this  noble  pile  was 
founded    by  Earl  Kognvald,   or 
Itonald,  about  the  year  1130,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Orkney,  it  did  not 
attain  its  present  proportions  till 
three  centuries  later,  when  the 
last  additions  were  made  to  it  by 
Bishop  Eeid,  who  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.    The  most  interesting  his- 
torical events  associated  witii  the 
cathedral  were  the  burial  within 
its  sacred  walls  of  the  body  of 
King  Haco,   who   died    broken- 
hearted at  Kirkwall  after  his  terri- 
ble defeat  at  the  battle  of  Largs, 
and  likewise  the  interment  of  Uie 
remains  of  the  young  Queen  Mar- 
garet— the    Maid   of  Norway — 
who  died  on  her  passage  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,    greatly 
to  the  grief  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
which  long  lamented  her  untimely 
end.     In  addition  to  this  cathe- 
dral there  is,  in  the  small  island 
of  Egilsay,  the  ruins  of  an  older 
ecclesiastical   edifice  which   also 
commemorates  St.  Magnus.     The 
portion  of  a  circular  Pictish  tower 
still  standing  imparts  great  anti- 
quarian interest  to  the  crumbling 
structure,  the  interior  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
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of  the  murder  of  Magnus  by  his 
treacherouB  couBin. 

The  tourist  in  Orkney  is  sure 
to  hear  a  great  deal  about  Picts 
houses,  and  as  there  are  three  of 
them  not  very  far  from  Kirkwall, 
any  curiosity  he  may  feel  respect- 
ing them  can  soon  be  gratified  by 
making  known  his  wishes  to  the 
landlonl  of  the  hotel  in  which  he 
has  taken  up  his  quarters.  There 
is  one  on  the  west  side  of  Wide- 
ford  Hill  as  it  slopes  towards 
Damsay  Sound.  All  that  meets 
the  eye  at  first  is  a  green  conical 
mound,  rising  slightly  above  the 
surrounding  heath;  but  under 
this  grassy  roof  there  is  a  deserted 
subterranean  dwelling,  containing 
four  stone  chambers  and  an  en- 
trance and  connecting  passages, 
through  which  the  primitive 
•Peghts'  were  content,  many 
centuries  ago,  to  crawl  on  all- 
fours.  The  large  stones  converg- 
ing to  the  top  imparted  great 
strength  and  solidity  to  this  and 
similar  souterrains,  which  were 
only  probably  resorted  to  by  their 
primitive  builders  in  the  time  of 
danger.  In  some  of  the  abound- 
ing *  broughs* — ^which  is  another 
local  name  for  the  Picts  houses — 
arrow-heads  of  flint  and  portions 
of  cooking  utensils  have  been 
found,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  men 
and  animals. 

The  most  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting tumulus  in  Orkney,  how- 
ever, is  the  now  famous  Maeshowe, 
which  is  situated  in  the  central 
plain  of  Pomona,  where  the  Loch 
of  Stenness  lies  under  the  shadow 
of  low  brown  hills,  and  where  the 
early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  and  the  Norsemen  who 
succeeded  them  have  left  impres- 
sive memorials  of  their  presence 
in  numerous  grave-mounds,  huge 
monoliths,  and  mysterious  circles 
of  standing  stones.  The  Mound 
of  Maeshowe — interpreted  by  the 
late  Principal  Barclay,  of  Glasgow 


University,  as  meaning  *  Maiden's 
Mound' — ^lies  near  the  flat  fence- 
less road  that  runs  between  Kirk- 
wall and  Stromness,  and  is  conical 
in  shape  like  the  other  brochs, 
which  are  smaller  in  size.     From 
the  level  surface  of  the  ground  it 
rises  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and 
is  about  300  feet  in  circumference 
at  the*  base.     It  is  encompassed 
by  a  moat  or  trench  forty  feet 
wide  with  a  variable  depth.     The 
interior,  consisting  of  a  great  cen- 
tral chamber  with  three  side  cells, 
is  entered  by  a  narrow  passage 
about  fifty  feet  in   length,  con- 
structed of  large  slabs  of  stone  set 
on  edge.  On  reaching  the  interior, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  bend- 
ing the  back,  the  visitor  sees  by 
the  light  of  his  flambeau  that  the 
walls    of  the    central    chamber, 
which  is  fifteen  feet  square,  converge 
overhead  in  overlapping  layers  of 
stone,  thus  forming  a  strong  vault- 
ed roof,  and  that  the  massive  stone 
buttresses  at  the  comers  are  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  single 
blocks.     Along  the  edges  of  these 
upright   stones   and  around   the 
entrance  to  the  side  cells  or  crypts 
numerous    runes    are    inscribed, 
which  have  been  variously  rendered 
by   Scandinavian   professors   and 
English  archsBologists.     Principal 
Barclay,  whose  readings  of  the 
runes  diflered  greatly  from  those 
of  other  translators,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  from  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  meaning  of  one  of  the 
inscriptions*  that  the  mound  was 
raised  for  the  sons  of  the  famous 
Ragnar  Lodbrock  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  inscrip- 
tions, numbering  nearly  1000  in 
all,  appear  to  have  been  carved  at 
intervals    extending    over    some 
centuries,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe — if  any  reliance  is  to 
be  i)laced  in  translations  which 
have   been  given — that  some   of 
them  may  be  attributed  to  crusad- 
ing Norsemen,  who  commemorated 
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in  this  way  the  periods  of  their 
departure  to  and  return  from  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  abundant  food  for  conjecture 
and  speculation  is  provided  for  the 
visitor  to  Maeshowe,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity  in  the  British 
Islands.     * 

A  short  walk  from  Maeshowe 
takes  the  tourist  to  the  Loch  of 
Stenness,  that  has  the  peculiarity, 
from  communicating  with  the  Bay 
of  Stromness  at  the  Bridge  of 
Waith,  of  being  partly  fresh  and 
partly  salt  water.  But  while  this 
circumstance  imparts  great  scien- 
tific interest  to  the  loch*  by  en- 
abling it  to  sustain  various  kinds 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  plants 
and  animalBj  it  derives  its  chief 
celebrity  from  the  standing  stones 
that  rear  their  gray  weather-worn 
and  mysterious  forms  near  its 
margin.  Originally  there  appear 
to  have  been  two  complete  circles, 
one  on  the  Maeshowe  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  Brogar  side, 
reached  by  a  bridge,  bearing  the 
same  name,  that  divides  the  loch 
into  two  sheets  of  water.  Of  the 
circle  on  the  Maeshowe  side,  how- 
ever, only  three  stones  now  remain 
— two  upright,  and  one  fallen  to 
the  ground,  lying  prone  like  an 
antediluvian  giant.  The  prostrate 
atone  is  eighteen  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-one  inches  in  thickness, 
l^ot  far  off  from  these  there  stood 
several  years  ago  another  huge 
obelisk,  with  a  large  hole  through 
it,  called  the  Stone  of  Odin,  to 
which  sacrificial  victims  are  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  fastened,  but 
which,  in  more  modem  times,  was 
used  by  lovers  for  plighting  their 
troth  by  clasping  hands  through 
the  opening,  the  pledge  thus  given 
being  held  as  binding  as  the  most 
solemn  oath.  The  sacrilegious 
man,  said  to  be  an  alien,  who 
demolished  the  Odin  Stone  was 
ever  afterwards  shunned  and  hated 


by  the  peasantry  who  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Readers  of  the 
Pirate  may  remember  the  fine 
effect  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
introduces  the  Odin  Stone  as  a 
trysting-place  into  his  attractive 
romance,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands. 

The  Brogar  circle,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge,  is  situated  on 
a  low  heath-clad  promontory  or 
ness,  which  bears  many  traces  of 
grave-mounds,  having  been  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  Korse  faction- 
fight  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  Only  thirteen  of  the 
stones  can  now  claim  the  designa- 
tion of  '  standing,'  the  others,  ten 
in  number,  having  fallen  to  the 
ground,  like  the  larger  obelisk 
already  mentioned  on  the  Maes- 
howe side.  Though  the  blocks 
still  erect  average  only  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  the  sight  of  them 
produces  a  singularly  impressive 
effect,  from  the  weird  aspect  they 
present  of  supernatural  age.  What 
Professor  Morley  has  said  of  Stone- 
henge  and  Avebury  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  Brogar  circle  :  '  "No 
man  knows  when  or  how  those 
mighty  stones  which  defy  time 
were  lifted  to  their  places;  only 
the  stones  themselves  tell  us  that 
in  a  day  long  past,  of  which  we 
have  no  other  record,  the  people 
of  this  island  gave  their  chief 
strength  to  the  service  of  religion.' 
The  circumstance  that  the  Norse 
invaders  and  conquerors  of  Orkney 
gave  the  name  of  Steinsness  (Ness 
of  the  Stones)  to  the  promontory 
on  which  the  Brogar  circle  stood 
may  be  held  as  affording  conclusive 
proof  that  the  stones  were  erected 
by  the  aboriginal  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants who  once  populated  the 
entire  extent  of  the  British  Islands, 
from  remote  Unst  to  Salisbury 
Plain. 

The  tourist  who,  after  exploring 
Maeshowe    and    surveying    the 
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standing  stones  of  Stenness,  desires 
to  gratify  still  more  his  taste  for 
antiquities  may  easily  do  so  by 
extending  his  excursion  into  the 
heathy  west  mainland  parish  of 
Birsay,  where  he  will  see  the  ruins 
of  the  princely  mansion,  called  a 
palace,  which  was  built  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  Holyrood  House 
by  Earl  Robert  Stuart,  father  of  the 
infamous  Earl  Patrick  Stuart,  who 
was  beheaded  for  treason  and  con- 
spiracy in  the  reign  of  his  cousin- 
german,  James  YI.  of  Scotland, 
at  the  market  cross  in  the  High- 
street  of  Edinburgh.  On  the 
Brough  of  Birsay,  which  is  insu- 
lated at  high  water,  the  remains 
may  yet  be  seen  of  Christ  Church, 
where  the  body  of  St  Magnus 
was  laid  before  it  was  removed  to 
Kirkwall  Cathedral. 

The  best  preserved  ruin  in  the 
islands,  and  one  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  is  Xoltland  Castle,  situated 
near  the  bay  and  village  of  Piero- 
wall  in  Westray,  where  the  steamer 
Orcadia  calls  twice  a  week.  The 
massive  walk  of  the  gray  oblong 
pile,  standing  solitary  in  this  re- 
mote spot,  have  a  very  striking 
and  imposing  appearance.  The 
ranges  of  embrasures  in  the  main 
portion  of  the  pile  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  portholes  of  some 
huge  old  battered  line-of-battle 
ship.  The  castle  has  its  spacious 
court,  vast  haU,  great  staircase, 
richly-ornamented  windows,  and 
dungeon-like  cells.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  begun,  if  not  entirely 
built,  by  Thomas  de  Tulloch,  who 
was  bishop-governor  of  Orkney 
imder  Erjp,  King  of  Denmark,  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  before  the 
islands  were  annexed  in  1422  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Koltland 
had  the  distinction  of  being  twice 
besieged — once  by  Sir  William 
Sinclair  of  Warsetter,  and  again 
by  Earl  Patrick  Stu^,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it  by  assault 
It  is  mentioned  by  David  Yedder 


in  his  Orcadian  Sketches  that  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  castle,  George 
Balfour,  had  six-and-thirty  chil- 
dren, and  stood  six  feet  seven 
inches  in  his  boots.  An  interest- 
ing historical  incident  connected 
with  this  stronghold  is  that  it 
afforded  a  refuge  and  shelter  to 
the  last  surviving  ofiicers  of  the 
defeated  army  of  Montrose.  After 
it  became  a  ruin,  Noltland  Castle 
is  said  to  have  celebrated  the 
births  and  marriages  of  the  Bal- 
fours,  whose  ancestors  were  its 
owners,  by  a  kind  of  spectral 
illumination,  like  that  which  Scott 
describes  as  blazing  and  glimmer- 
ing over  Itosslyn  Chapel  on  the 
night  when  the  lovely  Bosabelle 
perished  in  crossing  the  Firth  of 
Forth. 

Land  and  Water  Spobts. 

There  are  no  Polar  bears  to 
shoot  in  Orkney,  any  more  than 
there  are  snakes  to  scotch  in  Ice- 
land ;  but  tourists  who  know  the 
use  of  rod  or  gun  may  have  plenty 
of  sport.  The  islands  are  the 
paradise  of  all  varieties  of  sea- 
fowl  and  of  waterfowl,  whose 
favourite  haunts  are  the  abound- 
ing little  lochs  and  marsh-lands. 
The  seafowl  include  the  cormorant, 
puffin,  little  auk,  and  several  kinds 
of  divers,  guillemots,  and  gulls. 
Among  the  freshwater  fowl  there 
are  teads,  coots,  shieldrakes,  wid- 
geons, mallards,  garganeys,  grebes, 
and  wild  ducks.  Fowling  can 
thus  be  actively  prosecuted  both 
on  land  and  water,  on  salt  water 
and  fresh.  On  a  line  day,  with  a 
breeze  brisk  enough  to  fill  the 
boat's  sail,  nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful than  a  fowling  excursion 
over  miles  of  the  'in-sea,'  now 
dipping  into  sandy  bays,  now 
skirting  rocky  inlets,  and  anon 
boundmg  across  the  fresh  swelling 
waves  of  forths  and  sounds.  The 
commotion  that  the  report  of  a 
gun  causes  among  a  colony  of  sea- 
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fo-wl,  whitening  the  ledges  of  a 
wall  of  cliffs,  is  about  as  striking 
and  lively  a  spectacle  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  pursuit  of 
rock-pigeons  often  leads  the  fowler 
to  parts  of  the  island  coasts 
abounding  in  romantic  natural 
arches  and  caves.  lu  their  rapid 
movements,  when  darting  alarmed 
out  of  the  entrances  of  the  caves 
they  frequent,  the  rock-pigeons 
exhibit  the  perfection  of  grace. 
To  the  eye  of  the  fowler,  coasting 
along  in  his  boat,  there  is  not  now 
presented,  as  in  former  years,  the 
startling  spectacle  of  the  ^g- 
gatherer  sustained  by  a  rope  while 
following  his  '  dreadful  trade'  on 
the  ahelvy  face  of  perpendicular 
cliiis. 

Papa  Westray — which  derived 
what  may  be  called  its  Christian 
name  from  the  Culdee  fathers, 
who  had  cells  there — has  long 
been  noted  for  its  immense  flocks 
of  seafowl;  and  in  like  manner 
Eousay,  which  is  the  Highlands 
of  the  northern  division  of  the 
Orcades,  abounds  in  water-fowl, 
game,  and  trout,  being  thus  pro- 
pitious to  the  angler  no  less  than 
to  the  fowler.  It  is  about  the 
only  island  in  the  group  where 
anything  like  respectable  grouse- 
shooting  can  be  obtained  on  and 
after  the  12  th  of  August,  though 
I  remember  hearing  two  military 
officers  to  whom  ColonelBurroughs, 
C.B.,  the  proprietor,  had  consigned 
the  shootings  in  his  absence,  loud- 
ly complaining  one  year  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  land.  In  the 
Loch  of  Wasbister  in  Eouaay 
there  lies  an  islet,  adorned  with 
dwarf  trees,  where  teal  and  eider 
duck  breed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities; and  this  fine  sheet  of  water 
is  also  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  its  excellent  trout.  Grood  rod« 
fishing  for  trout  is  to  be  had  in 
the  lochs  of  Graemshall  and  Si. 
Mary's,  in  the  Holm  district  of 
Pomona ;  in  the  Loch  of  Wasdale, 


on  the  Binscarth  estate;  in  the 
Loch  of  Kirbuster  in  Orphir ;  and 
above  all,  in  the  Loch  of  Stenness, 
which  is  nine  miles  long  by  one 
and  a  half  broad,  and  which  con- 
tains sea-trout  as  well  as  common 
trout.  The  angler,  while  peace- 
fully and  leisurely  pursuing  his 
vocation,  has  time  to  *  take  stock' 
of  the  surrounding  country  and 
its  still  life  under  gray  skies ;  of 
the  crofters  at  work  on  their 
patches  of  cultivated  ground ;  of 
the  humble  thatched  '  huts  where 
poor  men  lie;'  of  the  huddled 
farmsteadings,  with  herds  of  short- 
horns cropping  the  neighbouring 
pastures ;  or  of  country  carts 
rumbling  and  rasping  along  main- 
land tracts  with  loads  of  peat  to 
swell  the  stacks  that  furnish  fuel 
for  winter  fires. 

Orkney  game  includes  seals, 
which  have  their  favourite  haunts, 
such  as  the  Wire  Skerries  and  the 
Kilns  of  Brinnovan  in  Eousay, 
and  it  requires  as  much  skill  to 
,  bag  them  as  to  stalk  a  red  deer  on 
the  corries  of  the  Highlands.  The 
seal  is  about  as  amphibious  as  a 
beaver,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  '  slidders'  off  rocks  into 
the  water  on  the  approach  of 
danger  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
promptitude  and  agility  of  this 
yery  queer  fish.  Whale-hunting 
as  well  as  seal-shooting  must  also 
be  numbered  among  Orcadian 
sports.  In  the  autumn  season 
great  'draves'  of  bottle-nosed  or 
casing  whales,  often  three  or  four 
hundred  strong,  come  down  among 
the  islands  in  pursuit  of  the  her- 
ring shoals ;  and  the  visitor  may 
consider  himself  highly  fortunate 
if  he  is  enabled  to  take  part  in  the 
exciting  chase.  Hundreds  of  the 
island  boats,  some  speeding  under 
saO,  some  propelled  by.  oars,  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  shoal,  the 
efforts  of  the  boatmen  being  di- 
rected to  drive  the  whales,  if  pos- 
aiblei  into  the  shallows  of  sandy 
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bays,  where  they  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  destroyers,  who  are  armed 
with  harpoons,  ware-forks,  three- 
pronged  *graips,*  and  any  other 
lethal  weapons  which  come  to  a 
point.  There  is  a  regular  batttte 
when  some  hundred  or  two  of 
bottle-noses  are  driven  ashore  by 
the  pursuing  fleet  of  small  boats. 
The  tourist  will  find  this  sport 


decidedly  more  entertaining,  tis 
well  as  novel,  than  wanderinj? 
over  the  abounding  moors  and 
heathy  hill-sides,  gun  over  shoul- 
der, in  search  of  snipe  or  plover, 
rabbit  or  hare. 

My  closing  counsel  to  intending 
tourists  is,  Pray  that  your  flight 
be  not  in  winter. 


LOVE  AND  SUMMER. 


Whejt  the  south  wind  hums  and  sighs. 
And  ocean  smiles,  and  wild  birds  sing 

In  woodland  ways  'neath  cloudless  skies, 
And  care  and  gloom  take  hasty  wing, 

I  think  of  you,  and  ev'ry  thought 

With  love  and  joy  and  hope  is  fraught. 

WTien  ocean  moans  and  north  winds  shriek, 
And  winter  lours  and  birds  are  fled, 

And  woodland  ways  and  skies  are  bleak. 
And  hope  and  joy  and  song  are  dead, 

I  think  of  you,  and  thinking  sigh, 

Lest  love  with  these  and  summer  die. 

But  in  your  eyes  a  brightness  lives. 
And  in  your  voice  a  song  is  heard. 

And  each  to  winter  something  gives 
Of  summer  sun  and  summer  bird ; 

And  so  in  thinking  still  of  you 

My  sun  is  bright,  my  skies  are  bluo. 

'Tis  only  when  that  brightness  fades, 
And  when  that  song  has  died  away, 

I  know  the  gloom  of  winter^s  shades 
And  miss  the  summer^s  joyous  lay. 

Ah,  lady,  fix)m  me  for  a  while 

Keep  winter  with  your  song  and  smile  ! 


.  c.  H.  M. 
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'  Will  ye  gaog  to  the  Hielands 
•wi'  meV  The  inyitation  came 
from  Mac.  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year ;  and,  as  it  received  from  his 
sister,  one  Adela,  an  earnest  in- 
dorsement, what  could  I  do  hut 
accept  it  unconditionally  1 

The  emancipating  hour  of  my 
furlough  in  the  Campaign  of  Care 
has  arrived.     There  is  a  truce  for 
me,   at  least,  in  the   Battle    of 
Bahylon;  and,  as  whirling  wheels 
bear   me    through   the    *  endless 
meal  of  brick  and  mortar'  to  the 
St.  Pancras  Terminus,  I  feel  a 
species  of  patronising  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  soldiers  who  are  going 
to  their  daily  rouud  in  the  Fight  of 
Life.     La  Rochefoucauld's  cynical 
dictum  is  true  after  alL    A  luxuri- 
ous easy-chair  in  the  Pullman  car 
Apollo.     My  Glasgow   ticket  is 
collected  at   St.  Pancraa,  and  I 
shall  not  be  intruded    upon  by 
furies  in  fustian  at  every  stopping 
station;  while  my  bag  will  trouble 
me  no  more  this  side  of  the  Clyde. 
The  windows  of  the  Pullman  are 
on  a  level  with  the  carpet,  and  the 
chairs  revolve  upon  pivots;   so 
that  the  angle  of  vision  includes 
the  whole  circle  of  scenery  to  the 
right  and  the  lefL     The  news- 
paper remains  unread,  and  the  pile 
of  periodicals  I  bought  to  'kill  the 
time'  is  neglected;  for  the  Apollo 
reveals  a  flyiug  panorama  ofbeauty- 
spots,  a  gliding  gallery  of  land- 
scape pictures,  a  kaleidoscope  of 
chauging  scenes,  a  series  of  dis- 
solving views.    The  Apollo  glides 
on  with  a  motion  that  is  motion- 
less, its  bogie-wheel  arrangement 
accommodating  the  car  to  the  seve- 
rity of  every  curve  and  the  asperity 
of  each  set  of  points  and  crossings. 


Airy,  spacious,  and  sumptuous  as 
a  drawing-room  is  the  Pullman. 
Vibration  and  noise  are  so  dimin- 
ished as  to  be  barely  perceptible. 
Travelling    is    made    a    positive 
pleasure.     The  Leicestershire  dis- 
trict, which  we  are  now  traversing, 
seems  too  tranquil  for  busy  Eng- 
land.   The  landscape  lies  in  a 
shimmer  of  dreamy  light.    Every- 
thing seems  asleep   in  the  sun- 
shine;  as  it  smites  the  railway 
bankp,  fragrant  with  new -mown 
hay;   as  it  ripples  in  a  tide  of 
green  and  gold  over  ripening  corn- 
fields ;  as  it  burnishes  the  rush- 
fringed  pools,  where  the  white 
lilies  float  on  their  own  pale  sha- 
dows;  as  it  fiEills  upon   drowsy 
hamlets   of  moss-grown,  brown- 
thatched  cottages,  clustering  round 
stumpy  square-towered  churches, 
with  crumbling  farm  -  buildings, 
whose  mingled  tints  of  brown  and 
bronze,  green  and   gray,   are    a 
painter's    dream     of    colouring. 
North  of  the  Trent  bits  of  Alpine 
miniature.     But  soon   a  change 
comes    over    the    spirit    of   the 
scenery.    The  demon  of  manufiic- 
ture,  in  his  money-making  mania, 
despoils    the     land.      A    black 
blighting  cloud  hangs  over  grace- 
ful valleys  and  woodland  masses 
upon  which  Nature  had  bestowed 
her  most  poetical  touches.    Pick 
up  your  newspaper  now,  0  scribe, 
for  the  fields  here  are  those  of 
coal  and  iron.     The  grass  grows 
in  poor   pathetic  patches.     The 
trees  are  stunted  and  sickly.  Vege- 
tation is  stricken.    The  hills  now 
are  of  hideous  slag,  down  whose 
sable    sides    streams    of  molten 
metal  have  burnt  their  way  in 
gaping  channels.     The  groves  are 
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groves  of  chinmey-Btacks.  The 
rivers  are  Acherontic  with  coal- 
washings.  They  surely  flow  from 
the  Styx  to  Lethe.  The  district 
is  Erebus.  Overhead  hangs  a 
Cinuneiian  vapour — a  pall  of 
smoke  so  suhtle  and  substantial 
that  local  satire  says  it  can  be 
blasted  by  gunpowder,  and  manu- 
£sustured  into  patent  felt-rooflng. 
The  capital  dinner  at  Kormanton, 
and  a  cigar  afterwards  in  the 
smoke-room  of  the  speeding  Pull- 
man, soothes  one's  feelings.  And 
now  Leeds  is  left  behind,  and  the 
green  fields  are  presenting  them- 
selves undotted  with  colliery  shaft- 
ing and  forks  of  flame  from  iron- 
work cupolas.  The  air  has  re- 
gained its  clearness,  and  the  sun 
lights  up  breezy  hillsides,  and  soon 
flashes  upon  the  Kibble,  which, 
released  from  the  restraints  of  its 
moorland  home,  is  swirling  madly 
past  little  archipelagoes  of  rock 
and  islanded  trees.  As  the  tearing 
train  bursts  through  Settle,  we 
enter  upon  the  new  line  to  Carlisle, 
and  upon  one  of  the  most  romantic 
railway  rides  in  the  United  King- 
dom, whether  regarded  £rom  the 
point  of  its  scenic  charms  or  from 
a  view  of  the  gigantic  natural 
obstacles  which  engineeringgenius 
has  conquered.  Come  on  to  the 
balcony  and  breathe  the  'caller' 
air  from  the  surrounding  moor- 
lands— heather-scented,  solitary, 
and  full  of  changing  lights  and 
shadows.  The  Pullman  is  pierc- 
ing the  Pennine  Chain.  Ingle- 
borough,  Whemside,  Shap  Fells, 
and  Wildboar  sentinel  the  line. 
That  mountain-king,  whose  back 
is  humped  like  a  whale's  and  who 
wears  a  coronet  of  cloud,  is  Peny 
Gant  Quick !  That  delicious  val- 
ley is  the  Dale  of  Dent.  This 
is  the  Wensleydale  district  '  It 
is  good  wine  if  a  man  had  only 
time  to  enjoy  it,'  said  valorous 
Baleigh,  tossing  off  a  beaker  on 
his  way  to  the  block;  and  the 


beauty-spots  that  are  so  thickly 
clustered  on  this  new  line  would 
be  captivating  if  somebody  would 
bribe  the  engine-driver  to  pull  up 
to  aUow  one  to  revel  in  their 
charms.  Westmoreland  Fells  now, 
Mallerstang  and  the  Wildboar, 
east  and  west,  frown  upon  the 
invading  express.  That  gray  little 
Border-town,  with  the  summer  sun 
searching  out  its  mosses  and  lich- 
ens, is  historic  Appleby.  The 
verdurous  valley  of  the  Eden  here. 
Pleasant  pastures,  with  the  dis- 
tant lake  mountains  standing  out 
clear  and  blue  against  the  summer 
sky.  We  play  hide-and-seek  with 
the  Eden,  and  the  Pullman  tears 
down  the  gradient  as  if  the  iron 
horse  had  taken  fright,  and  was 
running  madly  away  with  the 
train.  *  The  sun  shines  bright  on 
Carlisle  wa'.'  Gretna,  Dumfries, 
and  Kilmarnock ;  and  then  there 
is  just  time  for  a  wash  before  the 
Apollo,  as  the  clocks  are  striking 
nine,  swings  into  St.  Enoch's,  Glas- 
gow, with  its  passengers  almost  as 
free  from  fatigue  after  their  423 
miles'  run  as  they  were  when  they 
set  out  from  St  Pancras  at  half- 
past  ten  this  morning.  Mac.  is 
on  the  platform,  and  seizes  simul- 
taneously my  hand  and  my  bag, 
and  whispers,  *  What'll  ye  tak'  P 

I  must  not  dwell  on  Glasgow. 
There  is  nothing  Scottish  about 
it  I  find  myself  in  another 
London,  for  the  second  city  of 
Great  Britain  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  first. 

'What  a  beautiful  boat  and 
what  a  shocking  river  !'  I  observe 
to  Mac.,  as  we  stand  on  the  upper 
deck  of  the  lona,  as  she  churns 
her  way  down  the  Clyde,  at  seven 
the  next  moming.  Adela  is  with 
us,  with  her  frank  fiair  feu^e  and 
blue  inquiring  eyes,  that  Edgar 
Hanley  or  Frank  MOes  might 
idealise  and  call  Miranda,  With 
just  the  slightest  Scottishinflexion, 
she  says,  in  reference  to  the  pea- 
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soup  the  paddles  of  the  lona  are 
stirring  up, 

*  You  must  possess  your  soul  in 
patience,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
receive  your  reward.  Wait  till 
you  get  further  doon  the  water. 
The  demon*s  cave  always  appears 
before  the  beautiful  abode  of  the 
fairies  is  disclosed.' 

And  then  this  sweet  Scotch 
girl  adds  something  slyly  satirical 
about  the  colour  and  consistency 
of  a  certain  stream  called  the 
Thames.  But  the  Clyde  from 
the  Broomielaw  downwards  is  in 
a  notoriously  noisome  condition. 
It  is  so  much  liquid  sewage.  The 
air-bubbles  that  arc  ever  rising  on 
its  surface  betray  the  fermentation 
of  filth  going  on  below.  The 
problem  of  purification  must  soon 
be  solved.  The  only  wonder  Ts 
that  its  solution  should  have  been 
so  long  delayed  by  a  city  so 
spirited  in  its  enterprise  as  Glas- 
gow, which  spent  six  millions 
stcrUng  in  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  Clyde,  and  nearly  two 
millions  in  bringing  a  water- 
supply  to  the  inhabitants  from 
Loch  Katrine,  forty  miles  away. 

Breakfast  is  served  in  the  cool- 
est of  atmospheres,  and  with  sur- 
roundings which  bear  the  elegance 
and  refinement  of  the  drawing- 
room.-  1  am  in  raptures  with  the 
lona,  but  Adela  says  there  is  even 
a  fairer  and  fleeter  craft  on  these 
waters,  a  sumptuous  sailing-palace 
called  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
that  Mac.  ought  to  have  taken  us 
by  the  pet  vessel  to  Inverary,  and 
that  we  must  return  by  that 
steamer.  The  present  lona  is 
the  seventh  of  a  series  of  boats  of 
that  name,  but  the  appellation 
this  year  has  been  departed  from. 
The  new  lona  is  called  the 
Colnmba. 

When  we  stroU  on  deck  again 
Dumbarton  Bock  is  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  water.  It  photogzaphs 
itself  instantly  upon  tha  memory^ 


a  picture  that  will  never  need 
restoring.      Its  historic    associa- 
tions,  and   its   bold    impressive 
beauty,  render  the  Clyde  classical. 
Eight   behind  the  Castle   crags, 
right  away  in  the  silvery  gray  of 
the  perspective,  towers  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Ben  Lomond, 
preserving  his  characteristic  con- 
tour these  twenty  miles  away.  The 
Clyde  now  grows  spacious.  Adela 
is  a  charming  guide-book  to  the 
new  scenes  that  are  opening  out. 
She  tells  me  all  about  Wallace's 
tower,  and  Leven  Vale,  rendered 
famous  by  the  genius  of  Smollett, 
and  Cardross  Castle,  where  Robert 
the  Bruce  passed  to  the  Promised 
Land,  after  praying  Douglas  to 
bear  his  heart  to  Palestine.  When 
Port   Glasgow  is  reached,  Mac. 
takes  up  the  story,  which  relates 
chiefly  to  the  timber-pools.     We 
pause  at  Greenock,  seat  of  sugar 
and  shipping.    I  wonder  whether 
the  canny  Scot  is  alive  who,  when 
Mark  Lemon  was  appearing  at 
Greenock  with  his  Falstaff  enter- 
tainment, said,  '  Ay,  man,  there 
maun  be  something  in  this  Shake- 
speare, or  he  wouldna  hae  lasted 
sae  lang.'     A  large  addition   of 
passengers  to   our  boat.     They 
have  come  down  by  train  £roni 
Glasgow  in  order  to   miss    the 
Clydeside    part    of  the   voyage. 
Were  I  not  too  absorbed  in  the 
scenic  beauties  that  now  are  being 
unfolded,  the  voyageurs  and  their 
characteristics    would    prove    a 
diverting  study.     There  is  a  de- 
cided tourist  flavour  about  the 
cargo,    and    plenty    of   English 
Philistines,  but  none  of  the  rowdy 
element  one  experiences  in  South- 
ron waters.     Cosmopolitan,  too, 
is  the  company.     Adela  has  gone 
into  a  quiet  comer  to  take  a  surrep- 
titious sketch  of  Mr.  Cockaigne, 
who  is  here  wearing  a  brand-new 
'Hieland'  bonnet,  feathered  and 
silvei^mounted,   that    requires  a 
bronxed  face,  broad  shoulders^  and 
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"burly  form  to  be  donned  with 
dignit}'.  There  are  several  real 
Highlanders  on  board  going  north, 
but  the  only  wearer  of  plaid  and 
kilt  is  Mr.  Birmingham,  the  evo- 
lutions of  whose  exposed  tallow- 
coloured  calves  are  striking,  very 
striking.  Some  of  Mr.  Anthony 
TroUope's  parsons  are  on  deck, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  passengers 
might  have  stepped  out  of 
Dickens's  pages.  Mr.  Bounderby 
from  Manchester  is  talking  to 
Major  Bagstock  from  Leaming- 
ton ;  and  I  am  certain  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  his  charming 
daughters,  in  the  deck  saloon 
abaft. 

The  Frith  of  Clyde  is  now  a 
broad  estuary  widening  and  wind- 
ing, and  lying  like  a  lake  of  liquid 
light  under  the  vertical  sunshine, 
and  here  and  there  whitened  with# 
the  gleam  of  a  snowy  sail.  The 
shores  lie  in  a  haze  of  heat. 
Eacli  little  bay  has  its  miniature 
watering-place,  fronted  by  shelv- 
ing sand,  and  baked  by  mountain 
spurs.  Each  particidar  promon- 
tory is  capped  with  snug  villas 
and  cottages  that  are  trellised 
with  flowers,  shaded  with  trees, 
and  sung  to  by  the  sea.  Mac. 
says  there  are  some  forty-five  of 
these  little  watering-places  for 
the  summer  abode  of  the  citizens 
of  the  commercial  capital.  So 
accessible  by  road  or  raU  are  they, 
that  Mr.  Glasgow  can  leave  the 
coast  for  business  in  the  morn- 
ing and  return  for  lunch  in  the 
afternoon.  Happy,  happy  Glas- 
gow folk,  who  can  in  so  short  a 
space  exchange  the  brick -and- 
mortar  bondage  of  the  big  city 
for  scenes  so  silvan  I  No  other 
people  can  so  speedily  and  com- 
pletely escape  from  the  fever-fret 
of  town  to  such  romantic  repose. 

We  are  crossing  to  Eothesay, 
the  Brighton  of  the  North,  which 
shines  like  a  white  pearl  in  a  rich 
setting  of  green.    Away  to  the 


south,   where  the   sunshine  lies 
warm  on  the  water,  are  the  two 
Cumbraes,  where  in  the   olden 
time  lived  two  giants  who  had 
but  one  hammer  to  work  with, 
and  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
the  tool  to  each  other  as  required, 
across    the    strait,    between    the 
two  islands,  and  where  in  a  more 
Christian  age  flourished'a  Scottish 
minister  who,  at  the  kirk  every 
Sabbath,  prayed  for  'the  greater 
and  lesser  C  umbrae,  and  the  ad- 
jacent  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,*     Beyond  these  is- 
lands the  serrated  peaks  of  Arran 
stand  out  against  the  sunny  seren- 
ity  of   the    sky.     Further  west 
Ailsa  Crag,  an  ocean  milestone, 
rises  like  the  Keedle  of  Cleopatra 
just  on  the  horizon  line,  where 
sea  and  sky  meet  and  kiss  each 
other.     And  nearer  hand,  on  the 
Ayrshire  side,  are  the  villas  of 
Largs,  which  repose  at  the  foot  of 
the  wooded  hill  as  if  they  were 
bathing   in  the  tide.     Now   we 
have  swept  out  of  the  broad  bay 
at    Rothesay    on    our    westerly 
course,  and  soon  enter  upon  the 
winding  water-valley  of  the  Kyles 
of  Bute.     Here  is  a  poet's  ideal  of 
scenery,  an  artist's  fancy  of  Fairy- 
land.     What  is  the  use  of  my  at- 
tempting to  describe  this  silvan 
sea-path  among  the  shelviilg  hills, 
whose  bronzed  faces  smile  at  their 
own  wildness  in  the  liquid  mirror) 
Such  a  task  would  be  begun  in 
presumption,   executed  in  impo- 
tence, and  end  in  failure.     Now 
we  seem  shut  in  by  investing  lines 
of  hill  and  wooded  bank,  with 
distant  mountain  sentinels  to  cut 
off  retreat,  when,  lo  !  the  sea-path 
suddenly  opens  for  us,  only  to  find 
us  land-locked  in  another  seques- 
tered reach  more  romantic  even 
than  the  last,  with  bars  of  light 
and  shade   travelling  along   the 
scarped  dopes,  and  with  the  water 
itself  changing  colour  under  every 
passing  cloud.    This  part  t>f  the 
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voyage  is  a  concentration  of 
charms,  an  epitome  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  scenery,  a  Liebig's 
extract  of  romance.  Here  and 
there  are  Swiss-like  chalets, 
mixed  up  among  the  trees,  and 
little  lonely  piers,  standing  out  in 
crescents  of  silver  strand,  at  which 
nobody  seems  to  arrive,  and  from 
which  nol^ody  seems  to  depart. 
Tighnabruaich  is  one  of  these.  I 
remember  the  name  because  Adela 
writes  it  down  for  me,  at  the  foot 
of  a  rude  pencilling  of  the  afore- 
said Mr.  Birmingham  as  a  High- 
land clansman.  Presently  the 
Kyles  expand.  We  double  Arda- 
lamont  Point,  and  there  is  a  new 
prospect,  with  the  Alps  of  Arran, 
seen  through  a  gauzy  veil  of  sun- 
shine. Now  Loch  Fyne  opens 
out  its  brood  and  stately  water- 
way among  the  hills,  a  length  of 
forty  miles  or  more.  Monotonous] 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  steamer, 
speeding  along  at  eighteen  miles 
an  hour,  discloses  surprises  in 
scenery  at  every  turn.  She  is  a 
busy  scene-shifter.  She  waits  for 
no  prompter's  signal.  Her  scenes 
never  hitch  or  stick  half-way. 
There  is  laughter  among  the  Philis- 
tines. Unhappy  thought !  •  Has 
some  dire  accident  happened  to 
the  Birmingham  chieftain's  kilt? 
No.  It  is  the  aquatic  acrobatic 
performance  of  the  porpoises 
which  is  provoking  the  merriment. 
Mac.  says  the  presence  of  the  por- 
poises is  a  good  sign.  It  indicates 
herrings,  and  Loch  Fyne  herrings 

are .     Well,  we  go  below  to 

lunch,  and  discuss  these  delicious 
fish,  wi*  just  a  drappie  o'  the 
*  mountain  dew,'  which  tastes  of 
peet-reek  and  mountain  springs. 
At  Ardrishaig  we  are  transferred, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  the  Linnet, 
which  is  to  take  us  through  the 
Crinan  Canal,  a  journey  of  nine 
miles  across  the  isthmus,  saving 
the  circuitous  and  dangerous 
seventy  miles  round  the  Mull  of 


Cantyre.  There  is  some  confusion 
in  getting  on  the  little  Linnet 
after  the  roomy  lona,  but  soon 
the  tiny  screw  is  throbbing  away 
along  the  calm  clear  water  of  the 
canal.  Be  not  deceived  by  the 
term  ^  canal.'  This,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, is  no  dirty  channel,  diversi- 
fied with  deceased  dogs,  anchored 
head  downwards  with  i4)pe  and 
brick,  and  with  black  grimy  barges 
drawn  by  skeleton  horses,  and  run- 
ning between  dirty  banks  with  dis- 
agreeable surroundings.  Bather 
a  series  of  little  burnished  locks, 
foliage  fringed  and  mountain 
flanked,  and  as  wild  and  pictur- 
esque as  anything  between  John 
O'Groat's  and  Land's  End.  There 
are  seven  or  eight  lock-gates  to  be 
opened,  so  the  flight  of  the  Linnet 
is  slow.  Adela  and  I  are  among 
^he  passengers  who  prefer  to  walk 
along  the  green  banks  during  the 
passage  of  these  locks.  The  vrild 
seclusion  of  the  scene  acts  upon 
the  senses  like  a  spelL  Below  to 
the  right  a  far-stretching  plain  of 
wood  and  water,  meadow  and 
muir.  To  the  left  the  clear  canal 
mirrors  the  ferns  and  foxgloves, 
the  moss  and  bracken  of  the 
banks,  while  the  foliage  of  oak 
and  ash  and  birch  above  casts  a 
shadowy  silhouette  of  leaves  in 
the  water,  too.  Here  and  there 
from  a  heathery  knoll  leaps  a 
laughing  stream  that  tumbles  with 
a  shout  of  joy  into  the  Crinan.  The 
black  cock  is  on  the  hillsides,  and 
the  dabchick  sails  among  the 
sedges. 

The  celebrated  *  Oozly  bird* 
came  over,  it  is  recorded,  in  two 
ships ;  but  it  requires  three  vessels 
to  bring  you  from  Glasgow  to 
Oban.  The  voyage  in  the  Linnet 
is  over,  and  now  the  Chevalier 
waits  for  us  at  the  end  of  the 
canal  in  Crinan  Bay.  Dinner  on 
board.  When  we  come  on  deck 
again  the  elastic  air  is  blowing  in 
from   the   Atlantic.     The   wild 
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crags  of  Islay,  Juia,  and  Scarba 
gleam  in  the  sun  to  our  left. 
Mac.  says  we  should  hear  the 
hoarse  echo  of  Corrievreckan,  the 
Highland  maelstrom,  as  it  roars 
through  the  savage  strait  between 
the  two  latter  island  shores.  But 
this  afternoon  the  sea  reposes  in 
its  summer  sleep.  There  is  hardly 
a  ripple  on  the  water,  which  be- 
comes as  a  plain  of  glass  when  we 
steer  past  Kerrera  into  Oban,  clad 
in  white,  like  a  bride,  and  looking 
bright  and  beautiful,  with  a  tinted 
robe  of  woodland  green  over  her 
shoulder.  When  the  excitement 
of  the  pier  is  over,  when  we  have 
escaped  from  the  Philistines  at 
the  hotel,  when  Mac.  has  obtained 
a  little  sailing-boat,  and  we  lie 
out  near  the  Sound  of  Kerrera  in 
the  sunset,  we  seem  to  have  found 
the  sweetest  sensation  of  this  de- 
lightful day.  The  dying  sun  in 
his  expiring  efforts  dyes  the 
western  waters  with  blood.  The 
light  is  fading  from  Ossian's  Mor- 
yan  hills.  The  mountains  of  Mull 
are  throwing  a  plaid  of  misty  gray 
oyer  their  shoulders.  But  above 
is  a  sapphire  sea  of  cloud,  with 
island  peisJcs  of  its  own,  that  rise 
out  of  the  lake  of  illusive  light 
like  a  chain  of  atmospheric  Alps. 
Points  of  fire  begin  to  bum  at 
the  bows  of  the  boats,  which  are 
rocking  themselves  to  rest  in  the 
fiilentandlisteningbay.Thedistant 
islands  now  rest  on  the  water  as 
if  they  were  clouds,  and  have 
their  lights  too,  which  throb  like 
planets  newly  risen.  And  then 
the  clopd-islands  gradually  dis- 
solve into  bands  of  purple,  and 
the  moon  comes  up  behind  the 
black  outline  of  Oban,  a  globe  of 
coppery  light,  which  loses  its 
ruddiness  and  becomes  a  shield  of 
soft  silver. 

A  whole  day  at  Staffa  and  lona, 
the  puffing  Pioneer  starting  at 
eight  and  returning  at  six.  Staffa 
and  lona  do  not  disappoint  one, 


even  after  reading  the  hysterical 
raptures  of  the  guide-books ;  for 
the  most  imaginative  pen  would 
find  it  impossible  to  make  the 
weird  wonders  of  these  wild  island 
caves  more  savagely  sublime  than 
the  romantic  reality. 

Next  morning  we  are  on  the 
coach  for  In verary — forty  -  two 
miles  away.  We  were  up  very 
early,  but  the  sun  was  a  more 
early  riser;  and  when  we  are 
having  a  six-o'clock  breakfast,  he 
is  colouring  the  misty  Morven 
hills,  and  bringing  out  every  out- 
line in  the  magnificent  mountaiQ 
masses  of  Mull.  There  is  a  danc- 
ing ripple  of  blue  in  the  bay,  and 
a  breeze  that  drinks  like  an  ethe- 
real champagne.  Mac,  as  we  are 
leaving  Oban,  points  out  Professor 
Blackie's  pleasant  villa,  with  its 
Gaelic  inscription,  Treuhhach  a 
mach,meadrach  a  steachyWYdch  he 
translates  as  'Gallant  abroad, 
merry  at  home.'  Even  if  the 
route  of  our  rattling  team  did  not 
take  us  past  the  picturesque  head- 
land where  the  ruins  of  Dunolly 
Castle  are  smothered  in  ivy,  even 
if  we  did  not  skirt  deep  woods 
whose  trees  throw  Gothic  arch- 
ways of  luminous  leaves  overhead, 
even  if  we  did  not  follow  the 
shore  of  Loch  Etive  dancing  in 
the  sunlight,  travelling  by  coach 
itself  is  a  romantic  experience. 
It  is  a  refreshing  reminiscence. 
It  turns  back  the  fingers  of  the 
clock  of  Time ;  it  turns  back  the 
book  of  your  life  to  the  light  and 
early  pages.  *  life  has  not  many 
better  things  than  this,'  Johnson 
said  to  Boswell,  when  they  were 
rolling  along  in  one  of  the  fast 
coaches.  Alas,  the  Oban  coach 
will  soon  be  driven  off  this  High- 
land turnpike ;  for  the  shriek  of 
civilisation  ere  long  will  torture 
these  lonely  hills,  and  the  iron 
horse  will  canter  along  a  new 
railway  now  being  made  from 
Dalmally,    under     the     mighty 
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shadow  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and 
through  the  Pass  of  Awe.  Past 
one  or  two  lonely  cottages  by  the 
way,  with  their  thatched  roofs 
tied  down  with  ropes  secured  by 
stones,  and  with  the  blue  smoke 
of  peat  curling  from  their  chim- 
neys, and  then  we  are  kicking  our 
shins  against  history  again.  For 
that  massive  ruin  on  the  rocky 
point  is  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  mir- 
rored gray  stone  for  gray  stone, 
lichen  for  lichen,  in  the  waters  of 
Loch  Etive.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  romance  in  the  history  of  this 
pile,  once  the  stronghold  of 
Pictish  princes,  and  whence  the 
Scottish  coronation  -  stone  was 
removed  by  Edward  I.  to  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  but  the  romance 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  even 
more  bewitching  in  its  bewilder- 
ing beautjfii  This  is  the  prettiest 
passage  in  the  whole  length  of 
Loch  Etive.  Mountain  and  val- 
ley, water  and  wood  and  island, 
are  picturesquely  mixed.  iTear 
at  hand  Lismore  lies  like  an 
emerald  upon  the  water.  Behind 
it,  westward,  are  the  majestic 
masses  of  Mull  and  Morven.  The 
sunlight  falls  upon  Kingairloch 
and  Ardgower^ — burly  giants  that 
protect  the  North ;  and  nearest  of 
all  Ben  Cruachan,  the  most  be- 
loved of  all  the  Scottish  Benja- 
mins, wears  a  pugaree  of  cloud  to 
keep  the  sun  from  melting  the 
snow  on  his  neck.  And  now  Loch 
Etive  winds  away,  and  we  are 
skirting  the  river  Awe,  where  the 
salmon  are  jumping  up  with  a 
splash,  and  soon  we  are  in  the 
sombre  Pass  of  Brander.  Glencoe 
is  not  so  gloomy  as  this  wild 
gorge,  dark  as  a  thunder-cloud. 
The  profundity  of  the  pass  seems 
to  have  a  funereal  effect  upon  the 
passengers.  The  joke  has  ceased 
to  travel  from  seat  to  seat,  and  the 
driver  has  postponed  his  chaff 
with  the  guard,  for  the  former  has 
to  keep  his  leaders  in  hand  down 


this  declivitous  defile,  and  the 
latter  constantly  sounds  a  whistle 
of  warning  to  any  vehicles  that 
may  be  in  front  The  road  skirts 
Ben  Cruachan  along  a  terrace  of 
rock  above  Loch  Awe.  The 
granitic  slopes  of  the  mountain 
dip  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and 
ever  and  anon  a  chasm  in  the 
gloomy  hill  sends  down  a  wild 
torrent  which  finds  a  channel 
under  the  road  into  the  deep  dark 
waters  of  the  loch.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  loch  are  precipi- 
tous mountain-sides,  riven,  raven- 
black,  grim,  and  lifeless;  not  a 
tree.  It  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Burial  cairns, 
lying  thick  together,  mark  the 
place  where  clansmen  fell  in  days 
when  the  silent  mountain>side 
started  to  life  with  hostile  bands, 
and  the  pibroch  and  slogan  shook 
the  startled  air,  and  storms  of 
steel  swept  down  the  rocky  ridges. 
One  of  the  most  historic  of  Scotch 
conflicts  took  place  in  this  pass, 
when  Macdougall  won  the  'Brooch 
of  Lome'  from  Robert  the  Bruce. 

Now  the  trees  come  in  sight 
again  and  the  hills  grow  green, 
and  Loch  Awe  expands  and  be- 
comes as  a  flashing  jewel  in  a 
setting  of  green  velvet.  A  dream 
of  lake  scenery,  with  winding 
shores  fringed  with  oak  and  ash 
and  birch  and  elm,  with  islets  of 
wood  daguerreotyped  in  the  water, 
on  which  they  seem  to  float,  with 
the  glorious  ruins  of  Kilchum 
Castle  growing  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  loch,  and  with  the  massive 
Ben  forming  a  barrier  belynd,  and 
mountain  outlines  tinted  with 
gradations  of  rose-colour,  and  pur- 
ple filling  the  perspective  in  front. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  when  we 
reach  Dalmally  and  change  for 
Inveiary,  a  drive  of  sixteen  miles 
on  the  Caledonian  Railway  Com- 
pany's gaily-painted  coach,  with 
four  of  the  finest  cattle  that  ever 
wore  blinkers.     Good  horseflesh 
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is  needed,  for  there  is  some  stiff 
collar-work.  The  road  ascends 
for  miles  between  braes  of  heather 
and  fern.  The  only  inhabitants 
of  this  moorland  mldemess  are 
the  black-faced  sheep  and  those 
smaU,  rough-haired,  long-horned 
Highland  cattle  that  painters  love, 
and  the  little  birds  perched  here 
and  there  on  the  solitary  telegraph- 
wire,  as  if  they  were  pecking  the 
words  out  of  the  flashing  mess- 
ages. The  stubborn  ascent  con- 
tinues to  Cladick,  represented  by 
one  house ;  and  when  we  get  to 
the  summit,  behold,  Loch  Awe, 
with  its  islands,  lies  like  a  paint- 
ing far  away  beneath,  as  expan- 
sive as  the  sea,  with  part  of  Ben 
Cruachin  duplicated  in  the  water. 
We  salute  Ben  for  the  last  time  ; 
but  the  grim  giant  dofb  not  his 
hat  of  cloud  in  response  to  Adela's 
wave  of  farewell.  The  moorland 
loses  its  wild  aspect  as  we  ap- 
proach Inverary.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle's  woods  wear  a  park-like 
repose  that  might  belong  to  Rich- 
mond, were  it  not  for  the  river 
Aray    betraying     its    Highland 


character  by  brawling  and  bound- 
ing through  its  darkly-wooded  re- 
treat in  a  succession  of  waterfalls. 
Magnificent  is  the  dense  forest 
through  which  we  are  driving, 
with  giant  Scotch  firs,  and  pines 
that  are  Goliaths  of  the  woods. 
And  then  we  come  suddenly  upon 
the  massive  monotonous  masoniy 
of  Inverary  Castle,  with  the. 
abrupt  peak  of  Duniquoich,  tower- 
capped  behind,  and  Loch  Fyne 
spreading  in  front,  with  the  I/)rd 
of  the  Isles,  the  most  beautiful 
craft  on  Scotch  waters,  lying  off 
the  pier,  and  all  around  a  growth 
of  foliage  whose  tints  furnish  an 
endless  feast  to  the  artistic  eye. 

We  stop  at  the  very  inn  upon 
whose  window  Burns  scribbled 
the  savage  sarcasm : 

*  Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 
I  pity  much  his  case,      ^ 
Uoless  he's  come  to  wait  upon 


The  lord  their  god  bis  grace. 

\g  here  but  Ui 
Hieland  cauTd  and  hunger; 


There's  nothing  here  but  Uieland  pride, 


If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 
*Twas  surely  in  His  anger/ 

Mac.  assures  us  that  there,  is  a 
better  bill-of-fare  to-day. 

STBBPHOK. 


)  No. 

IX.  (DOUBLE 

1.  B 

E    E  0   H    B      S 

2.  L 

U       N       C        H 

3.  E 

N         N           A 

4.  S 

H  E  F  H  E  H      D 

5.  T 

H     R      A     I.      E 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aaraxes, 
Abacus,  Aces,  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Beatrice  W.,  Bon  Gualtier, 
Brief,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Cat  &  Kittens,  Cerberus,  Clarice, 
C  O  M,  Croydon  Cat,  Crucial  Test,  Domino,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Excelsior 
Jack,  Erau  Clebsch,  General  Buncombe,  Gnat,  Griselda,  G.  U.  E., 
Half- and -Half,  Hampton  Courtier,  Hade  wood,  H.  B.,  Hibemicus, 
Incoherent,  Jack,  Jessica,  John  0'  Gaunt,  Kanitbeko,  L.  B.,  Lizzie, 
Manus  O'Toole,  !Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo-Puss-Tory,  Murra, 
Non  sine  gloria.  No.  2,  Old  Log,  Patty  Probity,  Pud,  Eacer,  Respice 
finem.  Roe,  Shaitan,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Tabitha,  Tempus  Fugit,  The 
Borogoves,  The  Snark,  Three  Gorbs,  Verulam,  Ximena,  and  Yours 
truly — 61  correct,  and  18  incorrect:  79  in  all. 
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ACROSTIC  RULES. 


1.  A  FIret  Prlie  of  £25,  a  Becond  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third  Prlae  of  £6  will  be  awarded  to 
the  three  perrons  who  gnees  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  Acroatioe  which  wUl  appear  in 
London  Soeuty  during  the  year,  Tiz.  in  the  Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the  HumberB  from 
January  to  December  1878.  and  in  the  Holiday  Sumber. 

2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  In  money,  without  any  stipulation  whaterer.  .    ,  ^. 

8  II  two  or  more  eolvers  shall  have  gueased  the  same  number  of  Acrostics  at  the  end  or  the 
year,  and  so  have  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the  Editor  resenresto  himself  the  right  of  determining  how 
these*  ties' shall  be  guessed  off.  ^     _.v      xi*     *v     *i.   ia»u 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-card),  not  later  than  the  lOUi 
of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  Editor  of  London  Soctetft  at  Heasrs.  &mp80n  Low  & 
Co.'s,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  B.C.  ^  ^  ^  ^^  _ 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for  publication. 


No.  X.— TRIPLE  ACROSTIC. 

[The  initial,  central,  and  final  letters  of  the  lights  form  three  diatinot  but  connected  words.] 

All,  all  are  gone,  tbe  old  familiar  faces ; 

Empty  are  London's  Squares,  Koads,  Streets,  and  Places. 

'Tis  August :  everybody,  everywhere, 

Is  this,  for  fashion  or  for  change  of  air. 

V 
L 

A  bird.     A  bard  in  plaintive  strain 
Has  sung  of  one  by  hunger  slain. 

II. 
He  gave  up  theology 
For  numismatology. 

III. 
This,  every  critic  will  agree, 
Is  a  new  word,  and  used  to  be ; 
And  when  first  met  with,  being  new, 
It  proves  its  own  example  too. 

IV, 

Good  or  bad  it  will  serve  all  the  same  for  a  light ; 
So  take  this  for  a  pattern,  and  then  you'll  be  right. 

THETA. 

The  lUt  of  correct  Anntere  to  this  AeroMc  wttt  U  puNuhed  In  the  September  Number  0/ Los  DOW 
SOCIKTY.  Ansteer*  mu*t  be  addrrseed  to  the  Arroetic  EdUor  of  Lon  DON  S<*CIKTY,  18S  Fleet-Ureet, 
London,  E.G.,  a*  lettertf  not  on  post  eardSf  and  must  reach  this  address  by  August  the  lOth. 


TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 

The  Holiday  Number  of  London  Society,  containing  the  eighth  Acrostic, 
has  no  doubt  been  long  in  the  hands  of  solverB,  who  will  haye  Been  by  the  date 
(September  10th)  for  sending  in  answers  to  No.  YIII.  that  plenty  of  time  is 
allowed  for  its  solution. 

Since  the  notice  which  appeared  in  the  May  Number  of  London  Society  as 
to  the  answers  of  '  Mungo,*  *  Fuss,'  and  *  Tory*  being  written  by  one  person 
and  enclosed  in  one  envelope,  the  Acrostio  Editor  has  had  some  private  corre- 
spondence with  the  writer,  who,  though  causing  the  subsequent  answers  to  be 
forwarded  by  different  persons  in  separate  envelopes,  maintains  that  the  practice 
he  adopted  is  not  contrary  to  the  rules.  The  Acrostic  Editor  begs  leave  to  differ 
from  the  writer  of  these  three  answers  to  Nos.  I.  to  Y.,  and  thinks  that  he  is 
only  doing  justice  to  other  solvers  by  considering  Mungo,  Puss,  and  Tory  as  one 
solver.  This  he  has  done  by  compounding  the  names  in  the  list  on  page  191,  and 
they  will  be  so  inserted  to  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  answers  are  correct. 
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CEESSIDA. 

Bv  Bebtha  Thouas,  Author  op  '  Pkotid  Uaisie.' 
CHAPTER  XXa.  ject  of  their  hopes  and  feais.feara 

PAITH  AND  DN^AITH.  """  ^^t^?  P'ePO^deTati^.      Eut 

he  vas  getting  better ;  Fan  had 
Tbis  was  the  conversation  of  which     had  her  anmmonato  Stoke  Michael, 


WRIGHT'S  COAL-TAR  SOAP. 

(Sapo  Carbonis  Detei^ens.) 
ANTISEPTIC,    DETERGENT,    DISINFECTANT. 

The  moM  bnlUifiil,  sgncoble,  utd  rs- 
fmbinK  TotlstSnp  In  tfaa  World.  Br 
its  (UUt  dm.  bMdom  from  iDfactlona 
iliiMinn  Ir  rmi — ■*  -  llie  complexion  im- 
piDTed;  plmplM,  b1oCoh«,  and  ronglh 
ammnona-,  aod  ths  skin  made clflU'. 
smooth,  and  loitTOUB. 

Hiehlr  and  eztendTely  noom- 
i  menasd  tot  the  Toilet  ul  in  all 
oases  If  Ontaneoai  OlaeaM  Ij  Hi, 
f  J.  Startln.  M.  a.  a  8.,  Snrgaon  to 
Bt.  Jtdin'B  Hmpltal  Tot  tHteues  otthe 
Skin ;  tho  late  Hr.  3.  Startin,  M.  D., 
F.B.a.  S.;  Ur.  XoOall  Asdenon, 
KD^  f.F,  F.S.,  of  eiasgor;  anl 
tiu  otiiei  leading  memboi  <f  tha 
Profesdon. 

"Id  onr  hands  It  fata  prared  most  effeetirB  in  akin  dlMtSM."— £aiarf< 
"IBlsthsoDlrtnisanlissptiDBaap."— SriHilAMJiMliriHinHJ. 

lo  TABLETS,  6d.  and  Is.  each,  o(  all  Chemists. 

W.V.WEIGHT  &  Co.,SouthvaTk  St.,  London. 

NoTi.— -^B  !n-ad«  Marh  on  rtgiitered  wtder  ikt  Nm  Act,  and  imiia- 
tioni,  whether  eolourabh  or  othmeUt,  wiU  h  proMtM  agaiiut 
forihwitK 


TCHi.  XZXIT.  VO.  OOL 


ALCOHOLIC  SOLUTION  OF  COAL  TAR 

(I»IQT70B  CARBONIS   DETERaSKS.) 


A  THOROUGH  DISINFECTANT. 


It  is  of  rare  utility  in  the  SICE  CHAMBER, 
purifying  the  impure  and  Bickeuing  at- 
mosphoro,  and  descroying  all  disagreeable 

OdOUTB. 

By  ite  powerful  anti^eptio  quaUtiM,  it  imparts 
rare  sanitory  action  to  the  bath. 

It  is  recomiijonded  by  the  entire  Medical 
Profession. 


For  aofes,  nloera j  and  foetid  disohargw  of  all 

kinds. 
For  pnrifving  and  disinfecting  bed-olofches  and 

clothuig  for  the  person. 
For  cloansmg  and  disinfecting  okisets  and 

drains, 
li  Instantly  deodorises  all  offensive  nutter. 
It  sweetens  fOid  diednfects  evcrytbing. 
^e  Soap  should  also  be  used  for  its  cleansing 

properties. 

*'  We  have  nsed  Wright's  Llqnor  Carbonis  Deterpens  on  a  large  scale  in  hospital  practice, 
andean  recommend  it  as  sn  efficient  preparation."— TAaJf^ftoalPrettaiiJ  Circular. 

'*LiQUOB  Cabbohxs  Dbtabg ebb.— This  fonus  a  very  valuable  addition  to  oar  rosonrcea. 
The  liquor  holds  in  alcoholic  solution  the  active  principles  of  Coal  Tar,  and  ia  a  most  ready, 
ohiap,  and  effective  agent.  "~J3rt/i«A  liedieal  Journal, 

**LiQU0B  Caabovib  Di>T]'k6>x8.^'Wcare  \er>  eceptical  of  the  value  of  new  remedies,  and 
it  was  in  a  spirit  of  scepticism  that  we  tried  Wright's  liquor  C&rLonis  Detergcns.  Our,  tbera- 
peutacal  ezperiehce  of  the  proparation  is  very  ^atu factory  indeed.  In  our  hands  it  hajs  been 
a  most  efiiietive  agent  in  tbe  case  of  various  skin  diseases.  We  esteem  it  a  veiy  valaabia 
addition  to  our  list  of  skin  remedies,  ond  worthy  of  a  very  extended  ti'ial."—- 7%«  Lanett. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bebtha  Thomas,  Author  of  *  Proud  Maisie.' 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

FAITH  AND  UNFAITH. 

This  was  the  conversation  of  which 
Joe  had  overheard  a  few  words. 

Halliday  was  in  Lullington  on 
a  trifling  eiiand  of  business.  That 
was  a  nominal  excuse,  for  the 
world  of  inquisitive  friends,  such 
as  Elise ;  his  express  purpose  was 
known  to  one  only  besides  him- 
self. Fan,  when  he  called  on 
them  at  Greywell  that  morning, 
had,  to  say  the  least,  some  glim- 
mering of  what  it  was.  The 
Colonel  being  engaged  with  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Halliday  saw  only  Mrs. 
Alleyne  and  the  girls.  He  was 
debating  how  on  earth,  his  visit 
of  civility  paid,  he  should  best 
compass  his  private  object,  when 
Mrs.  Alleyne,  who  had  never  got 
out  of  an  old  habit  of  regarding 
her  youngest  daughter  as  a  sort 
of 'fetch  and  carry,' or  page  in  wait- 
ing, directed  her,  when  l^eir  guest 
spoke  of  leaving,  to  show  Mr. 
Halliday  his  best  way  back  to 
Lullington,  across  the  grounds. 
He  and  his  escort  got  no  further, 
however,  than  the  kitchen-garden, 
an  enclosure  discreetly  walled 
around.  Here  they  could  linger 
and  seize  the  moment  to  talk 
freely — an  impossible  thing  inside 
that  house — of  H'orbert,  the  sub- 
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ject  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  fears 
now  vastly  preponderating.  But 
he  was  getting  better;  Fan  had 
had  her  summons  to  Stoke  Michael, 
and  was  returning,  she  said,  al- 
most immediately. 

l^ow  Halliday  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  that  what  he  was 
going  to  say  on  this  point  was 
right ;  nay,  that  it  was  almost  a 
duty  for  him  to  urge  it.  But  how 
convey  the  intimation  distinctly, 
and  yet  so  delicately  as  not  to  jar 
on  or  wound  her  feelings? 

He  let  her  talk  on, — of  possibili- 
ties, of  the  chance  of  sudden  un- 
looked-for changes,  of  the  mending 
that  often  follows  the  worst  crises, 
— ^all  without  contradiction  or  com- 
ment, merely  giving  her  to  infer, 
in  the  gentlest  manner  he  could, 
what  he  thought,  and  then  inquir- 
ing if  that  were  not,  in  the  main, 
the  professional  opinion. 

*  They  still  give  me  hope,'  she 
evaded  persistently. 

'  And  will  go  on  doing  so,'  he 
said, '  as  long  as  possible,  to  break 
the  shock,  if  it  is  to  come  on  you 
at  last.' 

'But  I  share  that  hope,'  said 
Fan. 

'  Katurally,  whilst  it  is  held 
out  ta  you.  But  since  I  know 
what  others  maynot,~thatyou  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  truth, -^ 
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I  must  tell  you  my  fear  that  your 
renouncing  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  That  is  their  belief,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  hear  it.  They 
would  gladly  put  off  letting  you 
know,  and  no  wonder.  Of  couise 
there  could  he  nothing  more  ter- 
rible, and  I  can  well  understand 
how  you  would  cling  to  a  shadow 
of  a  chance.  I  pity  him,  from,  my 
soul — *  He  stopped  a  moment ;  the 
intensity  of  feeling  penetrating 
his  tone  as  he  spoke  thrilled  her, 
coming  from  him ;  then  he  resumed 
firmly, 

'But  I  also  speak  my  most 
earnest  conviction  when  I  say 
that  for  you  to  sacrifice  your  life 
and  your  happiness  to  this  for 
much  longer  would  be  a  perver- 
sion of  self-devotion.' 

Pan  remained  silent,  her  brow 
contracted,  her  lips  compressed. 
She  could  not  be  angry  with  him 
for  saying  what  he  thought.  He 
had  secured  her  attention,  at  all 
events,  by  his  manner. 

*  For  you  are  sacrificed,'  he  in- 
sisted convincingly.  *  Your  whole 
time  and  strength  are  here  absorbed 
by  the  most  trying  service  it  is 
possible  to  render.  Don't  mis- 
take me;  no  one  could  honour 
more  than  I  the  motives  that 
incited  you  to  take  it  up,  and 
persevere  whilst  there  was  the 
faintest  promise  of  success  at  last. 
But  now,  and  taking  for  an  in- 
stant the  higher,  wider  point  of 
view,  it  seems  to  me  it  can  only 
be  a  false  sentiment  that  says  it 
is  a  desirable  thing  or  a  right  thing 
to  immolate  the  living  to  the 
dead ;  or  what,  if  we  look  forwards 
at  all,  we  must  allow  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  that.' 

Fan  replied  steadily.  *  I  try  not 
to  look  beyond ;  but  whilst  there  is 
any  sense  in  hoping,  hope  I  shalL' 

'But  that  may  be  protracted 
for  years — a  lifetime,  even,'  he 
urged  seriously.  *  Have  you  con- 
aidered  that  there  is  720  term  ap- 


proaching, of  necessity,  to  all  this? 
They  tell  me  that  the  probability 
now  is  that  things  remain  un-  * 
changed — or  with  no  amendment, 
at  least — for  many  years  ;  perhaps 
to  discover  at  the  end  that  the 
evil  was  past  remedy  from  the 
beginning.' 

<  You  think  that  now,  yourself  1' 
she  askedf  under  her  breath. 

'  I  feared  it  from  the  first.  Now 
that  everything  confirms  my  opi- 
nion, I  don't  hesitate  to  speak 
plainly.  It  is  right  and  fair  that 
you  should  not  have  the  facts 
hid  from  you  or  glossed  over ;  and 
I  should  have  held  myself  bound 
to  put  them  before  you  even  at 
the  risk  of  your  friendship.  At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  pretend 
to  you  that  I  am  disinterested  in 
the  matter  of  your  decision,'  he 
added,  with  gentle  significance. 

Fan  raised  two  grave  eyes  to 
his  face,  interrogatively.  And  he 
talked  of  the  approaching  change 
in  his  prospects,  his  proposed  re- 
moval to  a  rather  different  sphere, 
quieter,  yet  with  many  new  inte- 
rests— dwelt  a  little  on  these  and 
on  one  or  two  favourite  plans, 
not  new  to  her,  and  which  in  his 
bettered  position  he  trusted  to 
have  more  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  carry  out.  Up  to  now  he  had 
been  hampered  in  various  ways. 
Freed  finally  from  pecuniaiy  pres- 
sure, he  would  be  the  abler  to  give 
the  world  the  best  that  his  mind 
was  capable  of.  Fan's  eyes  were 
downcast.  Could  she  trust  herself 
to  follow  out  his  half-sketched 
programme — dwell  upon  it  1 

'  And  I  should  have  liked,'  he 
added,  '  to  have  gone  there  with 
you  for  my  companion.' 

Something  in  the  fegion  of  her 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  as  he 
spoke.  Yet  she  was  partly  pre- 
pared for  the  admission.  She  had 
understood  what  he  wished;  under* 
stood  why  he  wished  it.  He  had 
made  her  feelitdistantly.  She  had 
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not  sapposed  that  hearing  as  much 
from  himself  in  his  own  words 
would  have  beenso  dififerenta  thing. 

'Don't  let  us  think  about  it, 
since  it  is  impossible/  she  replied 
immediately. 

*  Why  impossible  V 

'  Because  I've  something  else  to 
do.' 

'  Something  that  has  been  thrust 
on  you  rather  unfiBdrly/  said  Halli- 
day,  taking  her  up  with  animation. 
'  Just  because  you  happen  to  be 
more  competent  than  the  rest  of 
your  relations  they  have  no  scruple 
in  shifting  their  duties  upon  you. 
But  nothing  will  persuade  me  that 
it  is  just  or  even  reasonable  that 
you,  in  particular,  should  forego 
your  whole  share  of  life's  useful 
labours  and  interests — I  won't 
speak  of  its  pleasures — for  one  to 
whom,  poor  fellow,  your  utmost 
devotion  can  bring  no  real  lasting 
benefit' 

A  deeper  gravity  of  expression 
had  come  into  her  &ce  whilst  he 
spoke,  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  un- 
changed; no  double  meaning  any- 
where ;  happily  free  from  com- 
plexity or  crosB-play  of  contending 
emotions. 

'And  who,'  pursued  Halliday, 
in  a  lower  tone,  *  if  he  could  know — 
which  he  cannot — would,  I  am 
persuaded,  so  far  from  claiming 
your  life  at  your  hands,  never 
endure  such  a  sacrifice.' 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  Fan 
was  thinking.  Kot  doubting  what 
she  meant  to  say,  but  she  was 
strong  enough  to  take  her  time. 
Her  manner  showed  neither  the 
hesitation  nor  hurry  that  would 
have  spoken  of  indeciBion,  or 
weakness,  or  passion. 

'What  is 'the  good  of  talking 
of  what  I  should  do  if  I  thought 
it  was  all  useless — knew  it  for 
certain,  I  mean,'  she  said  at  length, 
abruptly, '  when  I've  no  right  to 
think  that,  so  long  as  a  chance, 
though  the  least  in  the  world,  is 


held  out  to  me  by  the  people  who 
know  best ;  and  they  all  agree  that 
my  staying  makes  a  difiference  to 
that  chance.  And  then,  if  I  were 
to  begin  to  despond  now,  to  per- 
suade myself  into  believing  what 
I  have  never  been  able  to  believe 
yet,  I  should  not  be  disinterested 
either.' 

'  You  would  consent,  then,  but 
for  that  V  he  said. 

'  0, 1  should,'  she  replied  grave- 
ly, but  as  simply  as  if  he  had 
asked  her  to  come  out  for  a  walk. 
Both,  indeed,  felt  that  the  moment 
was  not  exactly  one  for  soft 
speeches  and  sweet  outpourings 
of  spirit.  It  was  all  muah  too 
serious  and  sad  and  real  for  that. 
Fan  would  have  despised  herself, 
and  thought  it  tasteless  and  blun- 
dering on  his  part,  if  any  touch  of 
that  sort  had  just  then  been  suf- 
fered to  intrude. 

*  You  loved  your  brother  so  very 
much,  then )'  said  Halliday,  after 
a  pause ;  '  and  he  you,  I  suppose  V 

Fan  looked  up  at  him  half  per- 
plexed, and  replied  oddly, 

'  That's  not  it.  We  were  fond 
of  each  other,  of  course  ;  and  he 
seems  to  come  into  everything  I 
remember,  as  the  best  part  of  it. 
He  was  so  different  from  the  rest  of 
them  at  home ;  we  all  felt  that. 
But  he  and  I  were  never  what 
some  brothers  and  sisters  are  to 
each  other ;  and  all  his  love  went 
to  Cressida,  you  know.  He  just 
liked  me  a  little — '  She  stopped ; 
something  checked  her  voice;  then 
went  on  unfEdteringly,  'And  I 
was  set  on  his  doing  well,  I  think ; 
— and  that  was  all,  I  suppose.' 

If  that  were  all,  Halliday  must 
still  wonder,  the  more  obdurately, 
at  her  choice, — her  readiness,  it 
seemed,  to  let  go,  if  need  be,  her 
whole  future  for  what  he  could 
clearlyprove  to  her  was  no  longer  a 
duty,  and  what  only  the  strongest 
affection  could  make  acceptable. 

'  Granting  all  this,  and  after  all 
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jovL  have  said,  one  has  duties  to 
the  world  as  well  as  to  one's  rela- 
tions/ he  said  energetically, '  and 
which,  to  my  mind,  forbid  one  to 
throw  away  one's  life  in  a  lost 
cause.     I  cannot  think  with  you.' 

'  No,  because  you  couldn't  feel 
like  me  about  this  one,'  exclaimed 
Fan  impetuously;  'it's  impossible.' 

Yet  the  girl's  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  tremendous  agitation.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  as  if  Halliday 
were  trying  to  tempt  her  away  to 
a  selfish  life.  Far  otherwise.  He 
wanted  her  to  follow  him  to  a 
sphere  of  much  greater  and  more 
direct  usefulness  and  wider  sym- 
pathiis.  Fan's  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  old  days  when  she 
used  to  talk  and  dream  so  much 
of  what  she  might  do  in  the 
world  that  was  worth  doing — of 
joining  in  general  schemes  to  raise 
the  lires  of  poor  people  and  igno- 
rant people,  to  whom  the  better 
chances  are  denied. 

Only,  had  Norbert's  life  been  a 
bed  of  roses  for  himi  Had  he 
even  had  the  average  amount  of 
sunlight  allotted?  Genius  is  a 
divine  blessing,  or  else  a  curse, 
according  to  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly its  free  exercise  should 
more  than  compensate  for  the 
painful  ultra- sensitiveness  it  en- 
tails. But  Norbert  had  been 
thrust  on  the  world  taxed  with 
the  latter  danger,  the  safety-valve 
closed,  to  fare  with  a  cold  home, 
a  repelling  career,  Cressida's  un- 
truth— the  terrible  approaches  of 
his  illness.  Had  not  his  youth 
had  to  contend  with  worse  things 
than  always  come  into  the  Ipt  of 
the  poorest  and  lowest?  How 
many  young  lives  would  have  re- 
mained equally  irreproachable? 
How  had  Hugh  comportedhimself, 
under  far  fewer  disadvantages, 
and  whose  temperament  besides 
made  life  so  much  easier  to  him  ? 

The  commotion  .  in  her  heart 
was  not  that  of  strife.    She  felt 


the  force  of  every  word  urged  by 
Halliday,  to  the  full  as  much  as 
he  could  have  desired.  But,  so 
far  fi!om  checking  or  even  touch- 
ing the  imperious  necessity  draw- 
ing her  the  other  way,  it  served 
oidy  to  force  out  its  strongest, 
almost  passionate,  expression. 

*  Even  if  I  were  quite  sure  I 
should  never  be  able  to  do  more 
than  make  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
little  less  unhappy  for  him,  I 
should  feel  the  same — ^that  I  can- 
not desert  him  now.  I  know 
what  a  very,  very  slight  chance 
there  is  of  his  getting  well ;  and 
you  say  that  for  this,  and  the 
mere  possibility  of  my  turning 
the  scale,  I  oughtn't  to  give  up 
ever3rthing  else  besides.  I  teU 
you  I  must.  I  don't  think  there 
are  many  worth  what  he  was ;  I 
should  hope  there  are  very  few 
who  have  had  to  suffer  so  much, 
one  way  or  another.  So,  not  to 
grudge  what  I  can  do  for  him, 
whatever  I  lose  by  it  myself,  this 
seems  to  me  right ;  and  if  it  is  a 
false  sentiment — ' 

'  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,' 
interrupted  HaUiday  eagerly,  'that 
if  I  still  can't  agree  with  your 
conclusion,  I  admire  and  respect 
more  than  ever  the  feelings  that 
actuate  you.' 

Yet  he  slightly  resented  her 
resolution.  Not  only  because  it 
crossed  his  will.  Beneath  there 
stirred  the  not  ignoble  jealousy  of 
a  high  mind  towards  another  who 
overleaps  it  in  power  of  generosity. 
But  he  respected  her  decision, 
was  beginning  to  feel  he  must 
accept  it,  as  they  walked  up  and 
down,  side  by  side,  without  speak- 
ing now. 

'  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Kennedy 
since  you  camef  asked  Fan,  by 
and  by. 

'  No.  I  am  to  meet  her  at 
Monks'  Orchard  to-night.  What 
makes  you  ask  T 

'  She  used  often  to  talk  to  me 
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about  yoTL  You  and  she  weie 
Mends  once.' 

'  So  I  thought/  said  Halliday. 
'Perhaps  joa  fancied  that  we 
were,  or  might  have  been,  more 
to  each  other.  Think  better  of 
me  than  that.' 

*You  didn't  know — ^  began 
Fan,  rising  up  with  a  childlike 
impulse  in  her  friend's  defence; 
but  Halliday  stopped  her,  saying, 

*  I  knew  enough — more,  per- 
haps, than  you.  Kow  she  has 
chosen  her  part  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  let  her  enjoy  it  as  she 
will,  in  her  own  way.  But  what 
has  that,  what  can  that,  have  to 
do  with  us — and  ours  V 

'  Us— ours,'  she  repeated,  with 
an  involuntary  wistful  intonation. 

It  tried  him  a  little,  letting  out 
the  secret  of  the  spirit  he  would 
have  liked  to  appropriate. 

*  You've  told  me  the  tie  that 
keeps  you/  he  said,  still  more 
earnestly.  '  But  if  it  was  not  for 
that^' 

'  K  it  was  not  for  that,'  said 
Fan,  her  face  lighting  up  as  she 
turned  to  him,  with  her  heart's 
frank  confession  in  her  eyes — but 
she  did  not  finish ;  he  was  going 
to  speak,  but  she  interposed,  say- 
ing urgently,  *But,  you  see,  it 
must  epd  here.  Things  are  so, 
and  I  can't  change  them,  and  I 
shall  never  change.  After  what 
I've  said,  I  can  trust  you — can't 
I) — ^never  to  try  and  make  me 
alter  my  mind.' 

Halliday  held  his  peace. 

'Promise  me  that,'  she  said, 
with  a  kind  of  appeal 

'  It  is  something  rather  hard 
you  ask  of  me  there,'  he  replied. 

*  Not  too  much.' 

It  was  reluctantly  that  he  sub- 
mitted, pledged  himself  not  to 
quarrel  with  her  resolution  any 
more.  Yet  a  remote  dawning 
feeling  told  him  she  was  right; 
their  moral  union  remained  more 
inviolate  than  if  she  had  yielded. 


In  swerving,  even  at  his  dictation, 
from  her  own  directness  of  aim, 
she  would  have  weakened  the 
link  between  them. 

Fan  had  stood  firm,  but  after 
he  was  gone  she  dared  not  dwell 
on  what  she  had  relinquished. 
When  in  her  sober  senses,  she 
had  seen  but  one  course  as  unal- 
terably right.  Remembering  that, 
to  that  she  will  keep,  however 
her  vision  may  be  clouded  in 
moments  like  these.  Their  paths 
are  to  separate  henceforth. 

Halliday  left  those  scenes  in 
the  least  enviable  frame  of  mind 
possible.  He  was  glad  that  he 
and  Cressida  had  met  again.  No- 
thing could  have  proved  to  him 
more  conclusively  that  he  had 
been  right  in  his  verdict.  Let 
her  make  him  reverse  it  now,  if 
she  can.  Never  again  in  this  life 
will  he  look  on  her  or  think  of 
her  with  tolerance.  Not  dead  to 
the  increased  loveliness  of  her 
face,  the  delighting  power  of  her 
being  and  manner — nay,  he  felt 
still  as  if  these  held  for  him  the 
key  to  the  length,  depth,  and 
height  of  all  human  passion — but 
the  fedntest  rise  of  such  response 
in  him  is  ever  checkmated  by  a 
counter  impression  that  throws 
outer  disgrace  on  love,  if  that  be 
love. 

Indifferent — ^he  1  Never  !  It 
incensed  him,  as  a  monstrous 
satire  on  the  faith  we  cherish  as 
life — the  faith  that  beauty  and 
goodness,  if  not  one,  are  somehow 
allied;  and  that  our  nature  can- 
not belie  itself,  and  reason  and 
affection  be  at  war  with  each 
other  beyond  a  certain  point.  He 
resented  that  woman's  very  exist- 
ence, almost  passionately,  as  an 
anomaly,  an  infinite  desecration, 
a  divine  humbug. 

All  the  night  long  Lofroy  was 
haunted  by  the  sweet  mockery  of 
a  face — the  face  he  stood  engaged 
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to  idealise  in  water-colour.  He 
solicited,  he  urged  it  to  haunt 
him^  waking  or  dreaming.  He 
thought  through  his  Century  of 
Fair  Women,  real  and  ideal,  to 
discover  with  surprise  and  delight 
how  in  some  ways  she  surpassed 
them  all,  and  to  find  in  her  pecu- 
liar charm  something  novel  and 
untried. 

Even  Dora  Marchmont,  who 
queened  it  so  well  over  the  ninety- 
and-nine,  was,  he  must  now  sor- 
rowfully admit,  but  an  earthly, 
coarsegrained  beauty  by  com- 
parison ;  just  a  fine  woman,  with 
black  hair,  brilliant  complexion, 
and  an  excellent  disposition.  No- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  less 
subtle,  strange,  provocative,-  en- 
snaring— in  a  word,  less  like 
Cressida  Landon,  now  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy. 

With  the  former  he  had  seemed 
fated  never  to  get  beyond  the 
mere  elements  of  acquaintance. 
When  they  met  first  at  Greywell, 
(he  had  not  forgotten  the  inde- 
finable ^  first  impression'  she  had 
made),  Norbert  had  enjoyed  the 
undisputed  monopoly  of  her 
society.  Afterwards,  during  their 
visit  to  Monks*  Orchard,  that 
devil  of  a  follow  De  Saumarez 
had  had  it  all  his  own  way.  There 
never  was  a  chance  for  another 
man  to  get  in  a  word  where  Alec 
chose  to  put  himself  forward.  Le- 
froy  bethought  him  with  a  sigh 
that  now,  perhaps,  he  might  get 
to  know  her  a  little  at  last. 

As  to  Joe,  ho  accepted  him 
cheerfully,  as  a  matter  of  course 
(and  even  thankfully,  for  having 
put  an  end  to  a  sort  of  competi- 
tion in  which  he,  Lefroy,  felt 
himself  nowhere),  but  as  a  matter 
of  course  looked  upon  him  as 
standing,  in  his  capacity  of  hus- 
band, quite  apart  from  anything 
poetic  or  ideal  or  remarkable. 
Nay,  that  the  relations  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  should  be   in- 


tensely humdrum  and  uninterest- 
ing seemed  to  Lefroy  a  flat  neces- 
sity, and  he  would  have  been 
ready  to  prove  it  to  you  elabor- 
ately and  undeniably  at  any  mo- 
ment. Long  and  constant  inter- 
course with  your  ideal,  scattering 
the  mystery,  must  mean  ruin  to 
the  charm — leave  no  more  rever- 
ence in  you  than  the  priest  enter- 
tains for  the  image ;  whereas  if 
you  live  apart  from  your  elective 
affinity,  you  may  go  on  being 
seriously  enamoured  of  her,  and 
sighing  after  her  perfectly  sin- 
cerely for  several  years. 

Like  those  philosophers  who 
gravely  contend  that  it  is  possible 
to  derive  great  spiritual  comfort 
and  benefit  from  a  religion  without 
believing  it  to  be  true,  so  to  Le- 
froy there  seemed  nothing  grossly 
absurd  or  monstrous  in  quasi- 
spurious  devotion  of  this  sort. 
Just  as  they  only  ask  for  a  sham 
heaven,  so  he  could  take  up  with 
a  sham  earth.  For  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  he  was  somewhat  scepti- 
cal about  Love  and  its  miracles, 
but  he  liked  to  make  much  of 
that  divinity  in  his  talk.  He  had 
gone  about  the  world  masquing 
in  lover's  disguise,  but  untroubled 
by  any  keen  ambition  to  win  the 
object  of  his  affections. 

He  found  himself  looking  for- 
ward to  his  visit  to  the  farm  with 
impatience.  The  clock  was  on 
the  stroke  of  one,  when,  punctual 
to  his  appointment,  he  sauntered 
up  the  road  in  that  direction  and 
crossed  the  strip  of  garden  under 
the  walls,  humming  an  air.  Glanc- 
ing up  suddenly  at  the  windows 
of  the  top  story  he  saw  Cressida 
looking  out,  the  prettiest  picture 
imaginable,  as  she  stood  at  the 
latticeleaningback,  herdark  glossy 
head  against  the  white  blind.  She 
bent  forwards,  and  wished  him 
good-morrow,  laughing. 

'You  look  like  an  operatic 
tenor  out  there,  hovering  under 
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the  windows.  I  was  expeeting  to 
hoar  you  break  out  into  a  serenade 
in  the  proper  troubadour  fashion. 
Why  do  you  not  begin  f 

Catching  the  idea,  Lefiroy  be- 
gan at  once  with  snatches  of  ap- 
propriate recitative  and  cantabile, 
accompanied  by  mock  action,  ex- 
temporising a  little  burlesque 
scene  for  her  entertainment.  He 
was  in  the  middle  of  it  when  the 
face  disappeared  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  Lefroy  found  himself  declaim- 
ing pathetically  to  the  window- 
blind. 

He  cut  short  his  lay,  and  tripped 
up  to  the  porch,  where  the  door 
stood  open,  and  Cressida  came 
gliding  down-stairs  to  meet  him. 

'  Come  in,  come  in,'  she  said. 
*  You  are  now  going  to  be  initiated 
into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  agri- 
cultural home-life.' 

He  was  taken  the  round  of  the 
kitchen,  much  laughed  at  for  his 
portentous  ignorance  in  domestic 
matters.  He  deplored  it,  he  said; 
his  greatest  ambition  in  life  had 
always  been  to  know  how  to  cook. 

Lunch  followed,  and  Lefroy 
looked  on  at  Joe*s  repast  and 
marvelled,  as  Jack  when  he  assist- 
ed at  the  giant's  meal.  He  re- 
minded Cressida  of  her  request, 
which  was  merely  that  he  would 
look  over  some  sketches  she  had 
made  when  abroad,  and  give  her 
the  benefit  of  his  criticisms. 

After  lunch  Joe  went  off  out 
of  doors,  and  Lefroy's  afternoon 
slipped  by  pleasantly  in  going 
over  Mrs.  Kennedy's  drawings 
carefully  and  critically.  He  soon 
perceived  she  did  not  relish  being 
found  fault  with,  and  wishing  to 
please,  took  his  cue  to  be  judici- 
ously sparing  of  censure.  She 
had  a  nice  feeling  for  colour,  seized 
some  of  the  secrets  of  JS'ature  better 
than  himself.  He  proposed  that 
they  should  make  some  sketches 
together  during  his  visit;  she 
might  learn  in  that  way,  he  said, 


what  he  could  teach  her,  which 
he  modestly  seemed  to  intimate 
was  not  much. 

The  portrait  was  not  forgotten, 
but  there  was  no  time  left  for  it 
that  day.  It  was  arranged  that 
he  should  come  and  begin  to  work 
upon  it  the  next  morning ;  and 
he  left  delighted  with  her,  delight- 
ed with  himself,  and  rather  obli- 
vious of  everything  else. 

*  I  mean  Mr.  Lefroy  to  give 
me  lessons,'  observed  Cressida  to 
Joe  at  dinner. 

'  Do  you  Y 

'  I  do  indeed.' 

'  What  are  his  terms  ?*  asked 
the  brutal  Joe,  jumping  at  once 
to  the  point. 

*  0,  what  mercantile  animals 
men  are!'  laughed  Cressida.  'I 
must  confess  I  never  thought  of 
him  myself  as  the  professional  at 
so  much  -an  hour.  His  terms  ? 
Well,  I'll  try  and  find  out ;  but 
I  think  if  I  allow  him  to  paint 
my  portrait  he  ought  to  consider 
himself  amply  remunerated.' 

*Very  likely,'  said  Joe  slyly. 
'You  may  think  so;  still  I  should 
prefer  his  taking  the  cash,  and 
so,  m  undertake  to  say,  would  he.' 

Again  Cressida  laughed  gaily. 

*  Indeed  I  don't  think  he's  that 
sort — ' 

*  What  sort  may  he  be,  then  V 
said  Joe ;  '  for  I  can't  make  him 
out  at  all.' 

'  Can't  you  7  said  Cressida. 
'Now  I  should  have  thought  it 
so  easy  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  mistake.  He's  all  shop- 
window,  don't  you  see;  a  mere 
shell  of  a  human  being,  but  a  very 
nice  little  shell,  and  I  won't  have 
a  word  said  against  him.' 

'  Was  it  true,  I  wonder,  about 
there  having  been  something  on 
between  him  and  one  of  the 
Alleyne  girls — Jeanie,  I  think  t 

*  0,  I  fancy  not,'  said  Cressida 
carelessly,  disposed  to  discredit  the 
floating  rumour.      *He,  who  is 
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professed  to  woisbip  beauty,  mairy 
a  plain  girl  like  that!  I  can't 
fancy  him  marrying  at  all  1' 

She  had  quite  recovered  her 
spirits  to-day;  and  when  once 
Joe  had  said  something  about  her 
taking  advice,  she  ridiculed  the 
idea. 

Not  that  she  could  get  rid  all 
at  once  of  the  impression  of  last 
night,  the  sense  that  those  who 
knew  best  condemned  everything 
about  her.  The  retorts  she  had 
all  but  forced  from  HaUiday's  lips, 
but  which  had  startled  her  when 
outspoken,  still  rang  in  her  ears. 
"Now  Cressida  was  fond  of  running 
herself  down,  calling  herself  hard 
names,  in  all  sincerity  too;  yet 
she  could  not  bear  to  find  others 
agreeing  with  her  that  she  was 
vain  and  sordid  and  self-seeking 
and  low  in  her  aims.  She  might 
deserve  to  be  despised,  but  wanted 
to  be  worshipped  quand  meme,  and 
thus  had  come,  alas,  to  be  less 
and  less  particular  about  the 
means,  so  long  as  that  manna  did 
not  run  short. 

Last  night  something  of  the  old 
power  over  her  of  Halliday's 
opinion  had  asserted  itself. 

After  all  he  was  right;  and  that 
was  the  worst  of  it.  The  truth 
about  herself  was  ugly ;  so  ugly, 
that  if  she  faces  it  she  will  be 
driven  by  every  impulse  of  shame 
to  deal  with  it  fairly,  think  a  little 
of  what  will  make  her  really  and 
truly  worthy  of  her  own  and  other 
people's  regard,  and  thus  put  Joe's 
affection — the  rock  on  which  her 
life  now  rests — out  of  danger  from 
having  its  foundations  under- 
mined. It  is  always  open  to  her, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  allay  vexa- 
tion and  blind  self-contempt  by 
laying  to  her  soul  any  false  and 
flattering  unction  she  can  get. 
Halliday  has  gone.  He  does  not 
care  what  becomes  of  her  now, 
she  thinks  bitterly.  The  dis- 
agreeable contemplations  he  has 


raised  may  be  set  aside.  Who 
else  will  remind  her  of  her  im- 
perfections? Not  Joe,  who  has 
never  believed  in  them.  Nor 
Lewis  Lefroy,  who  frankly  con- 
fesses what  a  privilege  he  thinka 
it  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  have  her 
order  him  about.  His  compli- 
ments might  be  stale  and  exag- 
gerated, his  enthusiasm  skin-deep, 
his  nature  flighty  and  brittle ;  his 
adulation  was  a  little  drug,  harm- 
less in  itself,  and  particularly  ac- 
ceptable at  this  particular  moment. 
Whj  should  she  not  indulge  in  it 
as  much  as  she  likes  ? 

The  next  day  he  came  to  begin 
the  portrait.  But  he  soon  de- 
spaired of  setting  about  it  in  the 
ordinary  way.  She  was  a  provok- 
ing, not  to  say  a  hopeless  subject. 
He  must  study  her  face,  he  said ; 
get  it  well  into  his  mind,  and  then 
try  and  dash  off  the  sketch  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  some  favour- 
able moment,  and  before  the  im- 
pression could  elude  him.  It  was 
his  only  chance  of  doing  her  or 
himself  scant  justice. 

Meantime  the  sketching  lessons 
proceeded  regularly.  He  was  at 
the  farm  as  much  as  he  chose. 
Barberine,  as  he  had  predicted, 
would  not  lock  him  up  or  give 
him  flax  to  spin  ;  but  sketch  ^vith 
him,  sing  duets  with  him,  dis- 
co arse  with  him,  and  let  him  dis- 
course, to  his  head's  content — it 
was  a  pleasant  variation  on  the 
monotonous  jog-trot  of  life  at  the 
farm.  Joe  thought  the  artist, 
with  his  ceaseless  chatter  and  his 
mannerisms,  rather  a  bore,  and 
said  so  to  Cressida,  who  in  her 
secret  soul  more  than  half  agreed 
with  him  in  his  judgment.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
him  pretty  freely  together,  which 
made  her  feel  hypocritical  when 
afterwards  she  found  herself  so 
smilingly  receiving  the  incense  he 
was  so  ready  to  lavish  on  his  tute- 
lary saint.     But  all  this  outward 
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empressement  to  serve  ber,  this  de- 
ference to  her  tastes,  thisfosa about 
ber  portrait;  was  exactly  wbat  sbe 
bad  always  liked  and  coveted.  It 
suited  ber  ambition  to  bave  artists 
ready  to  idealise  ber;  it  bad 
foimed  part  ^of  ber  Monks'  Or- 
cbard  programme.  For  tbe  rest, 
tbe  most  prudisb  judge  could  bave 
found  notbing  to  carp  at  bere. 
Tbere  are  stock  situations,  in 
wbicb,  sbould  tbe  stock  danger 
for  once  bappen  to  be  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  tbe  actors  rusb  on 
to  tbe  conclusion  tbere  can  be  no 
otber  conscientious  considerations 
of  any  sort  witb  a  claim  on  tbeir 
attention. 

He  was  always  excessively  con- 
fidential to  Ms  Mends,  and  one  of 
bis  first  steps  was  to  impart  to 
Cressida  all  tbe  details  of  bis  past 
bistory — professional,  social,  sen- 
timental in  particular.  One  day 
something  transpired  about  Jeanie 
— ^be  binted  gently  at  bis  floating 
ideas  in  tbat  direction,  appealed 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  as  it  were,  for 
advice.  From  this  tbey  came  to 
tbe  subject  of  love  and  marriage 
in  general  Lefroy  would  broacb 
startling  theories,  and  defend  them 
ingeniously  in  spite  of  Cressida's 
opposition.  She  was  amazed  at 
first,  afterwards  amused,  by  the 
sophistry.  And  so  they  would  go 
on  day  after  day.  Kothing  in 
heaven  and  earth  but  Lefroy  could 
hold  forth  about  it.  But  there 
was  unreality  in  all  this ;  and  the 
main  interest  for  him  lay  in  tbe 
impression  he  was  making,  and 
for  ber  in  the  influence  she  was 
acquiring.  Sbe  had  always  as- 
pired to  influencing  people.  There 
was  no  objection  to  tbat.  Then 
comes  the  question  bow  to  use, 
or  abuse  it. 

Men  are  strange  creatures.  It 
was  a  remark  Cressida  bad  already 
bad  occasion  to  make  more  than 
once  in  tbe  course  of  her  exist- 
ence;   but  Lefroy's    unblushing 


artificiality  was  something  new-^ 
be  seemed  merely  to  be  blowing 
pretty  soap  bubbles  for  distrac- 
tion's sake.  It  piqued  ber ;  some- 
times to  tbat  extent  that  she  said 
to  herself,  laughing,  it  would  serve 
bim  right  to  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  ber  in  good  earnest. 

Jeanie,  meanwhile,  during  these 
same  three  weeks,  was  paasiug 
through  tbe  three  stages  of  ex- 
pectancy ;  pleasant,  to  begin  with, 
when  sbe  beard  Lefroy  was  at 
Monks'  Orchard — that  meant  he 
was  coming  to  Greywell,  and 
every  sun  rose  upon  the  chance 
of  bis  turning  up  there  before  it 
set;  then  fretting,  as  nothing 
further  was  seen  or  heard  of  him ; 
lastly,  bitter. 

Mrs.  Alleyne  went  to  call  at 
Monks'  Orchard  one  day.  Jeanie 
accompanied  her.  They  saw  Elise, 
who  mentioned  ber  guest.  He 
was  still  with  her — 0  yes,  but  not 
in.  He  was  at  the  farm— goes 
there  every  day  to  give  Mrs. 
Kennedy  her  sketching  lesson; 
and  then  they  laughed,  which 
exasperated  the  girL 

Then  she  tried  to  make  out 
that  sbe  was  silly  to  be  vexed. 
He  might  be  busy  painting.  Why 
should  he  not  give  Mrs.  Kennedy 
lessons  ?  Sbe  bethought  her  that 
Greywell  was  not  very  inviting 
or  hospitable,  that  the  chill 
seemed  to  be  felt  afar  off,  and 
scare  away  visitors.  Some  oppor- 
tunity would  bring  him,  sdbner  or 
later. 

Nay,  Lefroy  himself  would  ob- 
stinately have  repudiated  the  idea 
that  his  feeling  for  Jeanie  was 
undergoing  any  modification.  He 
was  merely  making  a  little  senti- 
mental circular  tour,  that  would 
no  doubt  bring  him  back  to  the 
same  point  as  be  had  started  from, 
but  kept  things  in  abeyance  mean- 
while, took  up  his  time,  and  so 
forth.  Yet  the  fact  remained  that 
bere  be  had  been  for  three  weeks. 
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ind  never  onco  been  over  to  see 
his  friends  at  Grey  well. 

How  could  he  help  it  ?  It  was 
so  divine,  going  out  sketchingwith 
Mrs.  Kennedy ! 

*  Take  care/  said  Elise  to  him 
shrewdly  one  day,  as  she  was 
rallying  him  gently  on  spending 
most  of  his  time  away  from  her. 
*I  used  to  think  you  carried  a 
charmed  heart,  Lewis ;  but  I  be- 
gin to  fear  the  divinity  at  the 
farm  has  bewitched  you.  One  of 
these  days  I  shall  expect  to  see 
you  appear  decked  out  in  green, 
with  a  broad  hat  and  ribbons, 
like  the  virtuous  peasant  in  a 
play.* 

Lefroy  laughed,  evidently  flat- 
tered. 

*I  am  getting  jealous  of  your 
being  monopolised  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy,' she  continued.  '  Isn't  Joe 
beginning  to  be  the  same  V 

*  0  dear,  no,'  said  Lefroy,  in  his 
ingenuous  way ;  *  he's  even  quite 
glad,  I  think,  that  there  should 
be  some  one  to  amuse  her  when 
he's  engaged  on  his  farm,  as  he 
generally  seems  to  be.' 

*  Suppose  you  stay  with  me  to- 
day. I  am  going  over  to  call  at 
Greywell,'  she  said  maliciously. 

'0,  but  this  morning  I  posi- 
tively must  be  at  the  farm,'  he 
said  seriously.  '  I'm  to  begin  the 
portrait — at  last.' 

Elise  shook  her  head,  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  laughed.  But 
she  always  let  people  go  their  own 
way.  She  had  noticed  that  good 
advice  from  her  never  seemed  to 
strike  home. 

The  fact  was,  he  had  put  off 
going  to  Greywell  so  long  that  he 
was  perversely  disinclined,  perhaps 
rather  ashamed,  to  show  himself 
now ;  and  then,  and  then,  it  would 
be  welt  to  feel  sure  beforehand 
what  sort  of  a  face  he  was  going 
to  put  on.  Just  at  present  he 
was  in  too  great  a  whirl,  and  en- 
tirely occupied  with  his  portrait 


in  the  second  place,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it  in  the  first. 

He  had  been  play-acting  all  his 
life;  he  was  play-acting  now. 
But  not  for  that  indifferent.  Some- 
thing like  the  stager,  who  from 
counterfeiting  the  signs  of  various 
feelings  can  excite  a  sort  of  spu- 
rious afterglow  in  himself,  and 
command  real  tears,  real  agitation, 
animation,  joy,  and  chagrin  at 
will. 

Now  with  Jeanie  Alleyne  he 
had,  as  it  were,  thrown  himself 
into  a  little  domestic  drama  of  the 
most  quiet  school,  to  which  the 
most  stirring  incidents  belong- 
ing are  a  lover's  quarrel,  a  tran- 
sient misunderstanding  or  pa- 
rental frowns;  just  to  prolong 
courtship,  for  all  is  bound  to  end 
in  union  at  last.  It  might  be  flat, 
it  might  be  tame ;  it  was  certainly 
the  only  sort  of  love- tale  in  which 
Lewis  Lefroy,  with  his  limited 
mental  calibre,  was  fitted  to  end 
by  playing  a  genuine  role.  It 
was  unlucky  that  vanity  led  him 
to  neglect  it  for  attempts  at  effects 
of  a  more  ambitious  nature,  tempt- 
ing him  with  a  new  part,  such  as 
to  *po8e7^  as  one  of  his  favourite 
heroes  in  modern  Parisian  comedy, 
for  instance — the  fascinating,  ap- 
preciative friend  and  devotee  of 
the  femme  incornprise. 

'Mated  with  a  clown — ^mated 
with  a  clown !'  that  was  his  re- 
curring comment  every  time  he 
returned  from  visiting  the  Ken- 
nedys. Coming  from  Lewis  Lefroy, 
however,  it  did  not  signify  much 
more  than  that  Joe's  boots  were 
not  of  the  approved  build. 

Joe  was  not  a  clown.  His  book- 
learning  had  passed  out  of  his 
head  certainly;  still  in  filtering 
through  it  had  done  some  work, 
leaving  a  mind  improved,  strength- 
ened, controlled,  and  regulated 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

Joe,  as  Lefroy  had  observed, 
was  not  jealous.     Joe  would  as 
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soon  have  thought  of  being  jeal- 
ous of  Lefroy  as  of  the  canary- 
bird.  And  Joe  was  right.  All 
these  walks  and  talks  and  rather 
studied  interchange  of  ideas  were 
a  matter  of  no  account  to  him, 
of  very  little  to  Cressida,  though 
of  something  to  Lefroy  himself, 
and  of  more  to  another. 

'I  had  almost  despaired,  you 
know,'  he  said  to  her  that  day, 
as  the  sitting  concluded,  '  of 
ever  feeling  it  was  worth  while  to 
begin.' 

For  the  last  three  weeks  the 
canvas  had  been  prepared,  the 
background  sketched  in;  to-day 
first  he  had  set  to  work  on  it,  and 
for  half  an  hour  had  been  paint- 
ing rapidly. 

'  Am  I  such  a  tiresome  model, 
thenf  asked  Cressida  archly. 
*You  look  so  grave.  Haven't  I 
been  still  enough  V 

*I  don't  kndw  why  I  look 
grave,*  said  he,  with  a  sigh  ;  *  for 
I  think — I  believe — -it  is  going  to 
be  a  success.' 

*  How  modest  you  are !'  she 
laughed,  and  came  round  to  look 
at  his  work.  *  Why,  it  will  be  a 
success,  of  course.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Lefroy  naively. 
*It  doesn't  follow.  Hitherto  all 
my  large  portraits  have  been  fail- 
ures. Ask  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
that  has  refused  them  regularly 
year  after  year.* 

*  Well,'  said  Cressida,  walking 
away,  and  going  to  the  piano ; 
'but  I  warn  you  I  shall  be  as 
particular  as  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee.' 

*  Will  you  7  he  said  despond- 
ingly.  *  However,  I  suppose  every 
one  has  a  chance  sometimes — 
may  succeed  once  in  a  life ;  it 
depends  more  on  one's  life,  do 
you  not  think,  and  the  people 
who  come  into  it,  than  on  mere 
talent  ?' 

Cressida  laughed  playfully,  and 
instead  of  answering  turned  off 


into  one  of  their  Italian  duets ;  he 
chimed  in  when  his  turn  came, 
and  they  sang  it  through  to  the 
end. 

*  Do  you  know,' observed  Lefroy 
gravely,  when  they  had  finished, 
'  that  some  people  I've  had  to 
practise  duets  with  are  quite  an- 
gry and  offended  with  me  for 
singing  "  f  amo^  f  adoro,^*  with 
proper  feeling.'  Cressida  laughed 
aloud.  '  It  puts  me  out  to  sing 
with  them,' he  continued  plaintive- 
ly. 'I'm  so  glad  that  you  are 
not.' 

*0,  why  should  I  beT  said 
Cressida.  *  I  haven't  the  slightest 
objection  to  being  adored,  I  must 
tell  you — never  had,  not  in  ther 
very  least.' 

8he  had  left  the  instrument, 
gone  to  the  6ofa,  and  taken  up 
her  work.  Lefroy  stood  leaning 
against  the  piano  in  a  graceful 
attitude,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  piece  of  music. 

*  I  wonder  now,'  he  said  medi- 
tatively, 'which  is  more  delightful, 
to  adore  or  to  be  adored  V 

'  It*  must  depend,  I  suppose,' 
she  said,  smiling  mischievously  ; 
*  for  my  part,  I  am  afraid  I  like 
receiving  better  than  giving  away, 
you  know.' 

He  sighed.  Joe  came  in  at 
this  moment,  which  ended  their 
dialogue.  Lefroy  stayed  to  din- 
ner. It  was  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  that  Joe,  with  a  dim  idea 
of  '  fishing,*  asked  Lefroy  if  he 
had  seen  anything  of  the  Grey- 
well  people  since  he  came  down. 
Why  must  Cressida  look  up,  as  he 
said  '  No,*  rather  in  the  tone  of 
one  making  a  discovery  ? 

When,  a  little  while  ago,  he 
had  taken  her  into  his  confidence 
and  asked  her  advice  had  she  not 
given  it  for  the  step  ?  Perhaps 
the  question  had  not  been  very 
sincerely  asked,  or  the  advice  not 
very  sincerely  given,  or  ill  fol- 
lowed up.     She  knew  well  that 
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he  would  haye  let  most  absent 
things  go  at  that  moment  for  the 
sake  of  playing  butterfly  around 
her  a  while  longer.  When  she  is 
quite  tired  of  it  he  will  find  out, 
and  desist.  As  yet  she  has  shown 
no  sign. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Jennie's  bomange,  concluded. 

*  What  should  forbid  us  to  dip 
into  any  passing  interest  or  en- 
joyment that  may  come  within 
our  reach  1  who  can  demaad  from 
us  such  a  superhuman  strength  of 
mind  as  that)' 

The  philosophy  of  Lewis  Lefroy,, 
In  point  of  fact  no  one  had  ever 
demanded  from  him  anything  of 
the  sort,  least  of  all  he  of  himself. 
He  had  spent  his  life  in  picking 
up  the  golden  apples  in  the  race, 
made  that  his  business,  to  which 
other  objects  had  always  given 
way. 

Thus  in  everybody  he  met  he 
had  come  to  behold  a  possible 
mine  of  instruction,  amuaement, 
and  culture  to  be  worked ;  out  of 
which,  when  you  had  got  what- 
ever there  might  be,  more  or  less, 
that  was  new  to  you,  you  passed 
by,  or  might  do  so,  and  went  on 
your  way  rejoicing.  It  was  a 
system  that  suited  him  very 
well,  and  which,  if  all  the  world 
were  cut  on  the  same  pattern, 
might  perhaps  be  generally  re- 
commended :  but  unfortunately  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
such  studies  can  sometimes  only 
be  carried  on  at  an  infinitely  great 
expense  to  others,  and  small  gain 
to  oneself. 

In  his  unfortunate  craving  for 
petty  sentimental  research  he 
never  missed  an  opportunity  for 
this  kind  of  artificial  observation. 
A  short  and  agreeable  way  of  add- 
ing to  his  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  human  life.     He  was  persuaded 


that  his  could  only  be  perfected 
by  dipping  into  the  greatest  pos- 
sible variety  of  experiences;  thus, 
like  a  smatterer  in  book-learning, 
dooming  himself  to  everlasting, 
unconscious,  and  therefore  danger- 
ous, ignorance. 

For  him  a  single  phase,  kept 
to,  followed  out  faithfully  and 
carefully,  would  have  taught  more 
than  he,  with  his  limited  mental 
force  and  scope,  could  ever  hope 
to  acquire  from  indiscriminate  pry- 
ing, which  served  to  blunt  rather 
than  strengthen  what  perceptions 
he  had. 

He  preferred  to  try  a  little  of 
everything,  fatal  in  his  case  to  his 
hope  of  ever  fathoming  anything, 
till  the  chances  of  the  survival  of 
any  particular  inclination  long 
enough  for  it  to  strike  root  or  de- 
termine him  to  any  special  course 
were  precarious  indeed. 

Another  golden  apple  had  fallen 
in  his  way.  He  had  turned  aside 
to  pick  it  up.  The  effect  on  his 
state  of  mind  had  been  beyond 
what  he  had  reckoned  at  the  out- 
set, or  until  its  work  had  been 
wrought — not  deep,  it  may  be; 
but  then  there  was  no  great  depth 
to  be  reached. 

His  acquaintance  with  Jeanie 
seemed  to  be  receding  into  the  far, 
far  distance,  and  now  to  appear 
to  him  at  last  in  its  true  proper-* 
tions  and  perspective.  It  was  an 
episode.  Was  not  his  whole  life 
but  a  series  of  episodes,  entirely 
unconnected,  each  of  which  had 
engrossed  him  for  the  day  being, 
and  then  fell  off,  complete,  separ- 
ated froQi  his  to-morrow,  as  a 
drop  of  water  gathers  and  falls  ? 

That  little  history  should  be 
labelled,  dismissed,  put  aside  in 
its  own  particular  pigeon-hole, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  of  course. 
But  there  seemed  no  absolute 
reason  why  it  should  terminate  ii| 
a  different  way  from  its  prede- 
cessors, by  committing  him  to  a 
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quiet,  obscure  marriage.  The  idea, 
with  the  faint  charm  it  had  once 
had  for  him,  had  faded,  and  he 
could  not  have  called  it  to  life 
again  now  by  any  means  that  he 
knew.  It  is  the  penalty  of  fol- 
lowing after  factitious  emotion, 
that  natural  emotion  runs  the  risk 
of  being  frittered  away.  The 
treacherous  amusement  he  fancied 
and  freely  indulged  in  left  him 
with  increased  distaste  for  simple, 
healthy  sources  of  happiness,  yi- 
tiating  his  appreciation  for  the 
same. 

As  for  Jeanie  herself,  the  idea 
that  she  could  have  anything  to 
complain  of  was,  when  analysed, 
found  to  be  wholly  untenable. 
He  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
made  love  to  her;  they  had  merely 
been  friendly  and  pleasantly  com- 
municative. Cressida  must  have 
at  least  a  dozen  such  harmless 
flirtations  in  her  repertoire  of  girl- 
ish memories.  Jeanie  had  led  a 
very  retired  life,  and  this  might 
very  likely  be  her  first  experience 
of  the  sort  He  did  not  see  why 
it  should  not,  for  her,  as  well  as 
for  him,  turn  into  a  pleasant  re- 
miniscence for  after  years,  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for  rather  than 
otherwise.  Nay,  her  intercourse 
with  him  must  have  been  entirely 
to  her  advantage,  giving  her  fresh 
insight  into  human  character,  sug- 
gesting fresh  thoughts,  opening 
her  mind.  In  short,  she  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  one  of  those 
fragmentary  love  affairs,  which 
Lewis  Lefioy  believed  to  be  good 
for  every  one;  a  little  painful 
perhaps,  sweetly  sad,  bitterly 
sweet ;  but  the  more  of  such  inci- 
dents you  could  crowd  into  your 
heart's  history,  the  better.  It 
must  be  rather  disadvantageous, 
he  thought,  for  man  or  woman, 
limiting  to  ideas,  fatal  \o  general 
mental  culture,  to  marry  a  first 
love.  Thus  he  legislated  for 
Jeanie  precisely  as  he  would  for 


himself,  nor  recognised  that  to 
enable  us  to  go  in  for  breaking 
our  own  heart  and  other  people's 
for  practice  and  improvement's 
sake,  and  yet  find  the  game  worth 
the  candle,  we  must  have,  not 
only  the  proper  dispositions,  but 
outward  circumstances  to  suit. 

His  assiduous  attendance  at  the 
farm  had  not  escaped  comment  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  gossip 
penetrated  even  to  Greywell  some- 
times, especially  when  it  was  sour. 
Jeanie's  first  feeling  had  been  a 
downright  bitter  pang  of  jealousy. 
He  was  giving  Mrs.  Kennedy  les- 
sons, and  busy ;  had  no  time  to 
come  to  Greywell  even  for  an 
hour,  though  time  unlimited  to 
spend  at  the  farm.  What  became 
then  of  the  particular  pleasure  he 
had  expressed  at  the  prospect  of 
this  visit  because  it  would  bring 
them  together  again  ? 

0,  she  knew  very  well  how  he 
had  been  minded  once.  Lefroy 
was  a  remarkably  transparent  per- 
son; he  might  feign  a  feeling,  but 
never  conceal  one,  however  he 
might  flatter  himself.  Jeanie  was 
face  to* face  with  a  problem  too 
perplexing  for  her  to  make  any- 
thing of  it,  for  good  or  ilL 

She  lectured  herself,  said  that 
all  this  was  very  foolish.  He  would 
come  back  to  her.  How  should 
Mrs.  Kennedy  possibly  interfere 
with  their  relation  to  each  other  ? 
Yet  now  every  day  that  passed 
made  her  feel  as  if  the  slight  bond 
between  them  were  giving  way, 
the  gap  widening  in  some  mysteri- 
ous intangible  manner.  But  this 
must  end,  and  soon. 

A  day  was  coming  when  the 
Colonel  was  to  be  out,  and  Jeanie 
took  what,  for  her,  was  a  moment- 
ous resolution.  She  wrote  to 
Lefroy,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  a  book  he  had  lent 
her  long  ago,  and  which  he  had 
faithfully  promised,  yes  and  in- 
tended (also  long  ago),  to  come  and 
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fetch  away  himBeilf.  She  mentioned 
casually  the  day  on  which  her 
father  would  be  from  home, 
and  seemed  to  suggest  his  coming 
that  morning  to  see  them.  It  all 
sounded  natural,  careless,  indif- 
ferent enough.  It  was  only  when 
she  found  herself,  awaiting  his 
reply  that  she  realised  how  much, 
for  her,  depended  on  what  it 
might  reveal  Lefroy  wrote  off 
at  once.  He  was  so  sorry,  it  was 
particularly  unlucky,  he  was  en- 
gaged that  day.  His  note  was  hur- 
ried, flurried,  apologetic — it  was  in 
fact  the  clearest  possible  reflection 
of  his  transition  state  of  mind. 

What  could  it  meani  What 
engagement  could  he  have  that 
forced  him  to  keep  away?  He 
said  nothing  about  calling  at  any 
other  time.  Hewas  leaving  Monks' 
Orchard  soon,  she  believed.  Did 
he  mean  to  depart  without  seeing 
herl  If  so,  she  would  know  what 
to  think. 

Now  Jeanie  could  not  go  on 
courting  a  delusion  as  such.  Her 
life  was  not  bright  enough  for 
that.  Those  who  are  scanted  in 
the  necessaries  for  happiness  have 
no  relish  for  its  dainties.  Le£x)y's 
letter  roused  in  her  a  restless 
impatience.  She  said  to  herself 
proudly  that  if  it  was  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  not  herself  that  he  cared 
about,  she  would  know.  In  her 
heart  she  did  not  believe  it.  Why, 
that  evening  at  Monks'  Orchard 
two  years  ago,  when  she,  Jeanie, 
had  been  his  partner  for  many 
dances,  some  sly  disrespectful  re- 
marks had  escaped  him  about 
Cressida  and  the  wild-goose  chase 
she  was  leading  Alec  de  Saumarez, 
— remarks  which  Jeanie  remem- 
bered well,  and  had  thought  almost 
too  malicious.  The  present  mys- 
tery was  dark,  indeed,  and  her 
perplexity  led  her  to  a  rather 
fatal  resolution.  She  wanted  to 
satisfy  herself. 

For  some  time  past  Mis.  AUeyne 


had  been  urging  her  daughters  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling 
at  the  farm.  The  latest  accounts 
£rom  Fan  had  been  so  much  more 
encouraging — indeed,  for  the  last 
month  the  news  had  been  stead- 
ily good — that  the  kind-hearted 
woman  was  anxious  for  Cressida 
to  be  apprised  without  delay  of 
what  it  must  needs  please  her  to 
hear. 

But  it  was  Jeanie  who  pro- 
posed to  her  siaterthat  theyshould 
choose  this  particular  afternoon 
for  their  visit  to  the  farm.  They 
would  go  rather  late,  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  And  Mrs.  Kennedy  in. 

Of  course  Jeanie's  letter  had 
reached  Lefroy  at  a  particularly 
unfortunate  moment  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  go  to  the  Kennedys' 
that  day;  to  bring  the  por- 
trait which  was  finished,  and 
which  he  had  taken  away  to 
Monks'  Orchard  and  kept  there 
for  a  while,  and  to  give  Mrs. 
Kennedy  a  last  sketching  lesson. 
Moreover,  he  was  considerably 
more  occupied  with  the  transcen- 
dental trifles  that  had  formed  the 
staple  of  his  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions the  last  six  weeks  than  with 
his  past  or  his  future. 

He  and  Cressida  sat  out  sketch- 
ing under  the  trees  as  long  as 
the  light  was  favourable,  then 
went  indoors,  where  the  portrait 
was  unpacked,  inspected,  criti- 
cised, and  the  right  place  for  it 
discussed  and  chosen. 

It  was  a  success.  Elise  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  thing  he  had 
ever  done.  Cressida,  whilst  ad- 
miring it  as  a  work  of  art,  smiled 
with  petty  exultation,  as  on  a 
trophy.  She  noticed  Lefroy 
regarding  it  with  so  sad  and  wist- 
ful a  leave-taking  gaze,  that  she 
must  needs  banter  him  a  little 
on  his  manifest  reluctance  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  masterpiece. 
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He  admitted  the  charge ;  then 
turning  to  her  (she  was  making 
the  tea ;  it  was  an  esthetic  treat, 
he  had  often  told  her,  to  watch 
her  making  the  tea)  observed  de- 
ferentially that  he  had  a  confes- 
sion  to  make. 

Cressida  begged  to  know  more. 
It  was  merely  that,  as  he  now 
owned,  he  had  taken  the  porftait 
away  in  order  to  make  a  copy  for 
himself.  Would  she  forgive  him) 
Mrs.  Kennedy  laughed. 

'  It  is  rather  late,'  she  observed, 
*to  repent  now.  Why  did  you 
not  ask  my  leave  before  V 

'Because  I  was  so  afraid  you 
would  refuse  it/  he  said  naively  ; 
'  may  I  keep  my  work  now  V 

'I  say  yes,  but  only  to  ease 
your  conscience/  she  replied,  rally- 
ing ;  '  because,  as  you  painted  it 
without  my  consent,  I  imagine 
that  whatever  I  say  you  will  dis- 
pose of  it  in  your  way,  and  not 
mine.' 

Lefroy  laughed.  *  Do  you  know, 
I  have  always  sympathised  with 
those  people  we  call  superstitious, 
and  who  must  have  images  of  the 
divinities  they  revere  standing 
before  them.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  idolise  an  abstraction ; 
a  fetish  of  some  sort  is  a  necessary 
of  life  for  all  forms  of  adoration, 
human  and  divine,'  he  concluded, 
stirring  his  tea. 

'Shall  I  tell  you  when  you 
ought  to  have  lived  V  said  Cressida 
suddenly;  'in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  France.  You  would  have 
made  such  a  first-rate  lawyer  at 
the  Courts  of  Love,  you  know.' 

'  I  really  think  I  should,'  said 
Lefroy ; '  indeed  you  have  no  idea 
how  often  I  find  myself  arguing 
the  same  sort  of  questions  and 
debating  in  the  same  vein.  Why, 
this  very  momiog  I  was  over  one, 
and  went  all  through  the  case  in 
my  head.' 

'  What  was  the  question  T  she 
asked. 


'  One  that  agitated  them  great- 
ly— as  it  has  all  philosophers  in  all 
ages — ^whether  the  affection  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  or  of  lovers  be  the 
most  profound  and  precious.' 

*  And  pray  what  was  your  ver- 
dict V  asked  Cressida  disdainfully. 

*  Well,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  in  this  instance  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  attachments,  being 
of  a  totally  different  nature, 
couldn't  be  compared  for  a  minute.' 

'I  should  have  liked  to  hear 
the  arguments,'  said  Cressida, 
laughing. 

'  I  must  confess  never  to  have 
read  them  through,'  said  Lefroy ; 
'they  were  generally  dull  and 
long-winded,  so  I  found  it  much 
more  interesting  to  invent  a  set 
of  my  own.' 

'  And  on  which  side  were  you 
engaged)' 

'  0, 1  made  a  special  pleading 
in  behalf  of  the  superiority  of 
married  life.  Kot  being  married 
myself  I  thought  of  course  I  must 
be  the  right  counsel  to  stand  up 
in  its  defence.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Cressida  incredu- 
lously. 

'For  example,'  he  continued, 
'  after  a  good  deal  had  been  said 
on  both  sides,  I  proved  it  was  an 
insult  to  Love  in  the  abstract  to 
suppose  that  anything,  even  matri- 
mony, could  alter  or  destroy  it ; 
that  where  you  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  one  person  in 
the  world  you  would  have  chosen, 
neither  time  '  nor  circumstance 
could  impair  the  sentiment  in  the 
slightest  degree.' 

'Very  fine  indeed,'  said  Cressida 
coolly ;  '  and  pray  what  did  the 
other  side  reply )' 

'  They  replied  that  that  was 
true  enough,  but  unfortunately 
applied  to  only  one  case  in  a  thou- 
sand j  since  people  married  where 
they  could,  but  everybody  loved 
where  they  would.  An  ideal  union 
might  chance  once  in  a  century, 
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bnt  their  jadgments  in  these  cases 
must  be  based  on  the  role,  and 
not  the  exception,  joa  see.'* 

'WeUr 

'Of  course  there  could  be  no 
answer  to  that.  Then  as  to  the 
proof  which  was  the  most  precious, 
they  said  it  could  only  be  made 
in  one  way.  Suppose  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  decide  his  life  before- 
hand, and  given  his  choice  between 
the  two,  ordinary  domestic  happi- 
ness realised,  or  an  ideal  love, 
though  a  hopeless  one.  Would 
any  true  lover  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  latter  V 

'  Well,'  said  Cressida,  puzzled, 
'and  what  did  you  answer  to 
thatr 

'  Nothing,'  he  said  pensively ; '  I 
had  to  confess  myself  beaten,  and 
that  my  cause  was  lost' 

Cressida  was  still  laughing  at 
this  sudden  turning  of  the  tables, 
and  going  to  retort,  when  the 
interesting  discussion  was  cut 
short  by  an  unexpected  interrup- 
tion— ^the  Miss  Alleynes  were  an- 
nounced. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  received  them 
with  her  usual  grace.  She  had 
tea  and  conversation  duly  ready 
for  her  visitors,  and  furnished 
them  with  an  ample  supply  of 
both.  Only  Lefroy  joined  in  the 
flow  rather  fitfully,  like  one  out 
of  humour.  His  brow  had  cloud- 
ed and  he  was  feeling  annoyed, 
pettish,  set  against  Jeanie,  and 
defiant.  He  preferred  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's society  to  anybody  else's. 
Well,  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
consequences.  If  other  people 
chose  to  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
account  he  really  could  not  help 
it.  His  manner  was  curious,  con- 
strained, uneasy, — ^the  manner  of 
one  who  feels  himself  remotely  in 
the  wrong,  but  is  thus  driven  all 
the  more  to  maintain  his  present 
position,  and  to  stick  to  it  that  he 
is  in  the  right. 

Cressida,  who  was  perfectly  at 


ease,  supplied  all  deficiencies  of 
spirit  in  the  rest;  Millie,  full 
of  her  news,  hastened  to  impart 
it,  and  Jeanie,  anxious  to  appear 
as  if  nothing  was  amiss,  talked 
hard  and  fast.  Yet  all  were  glad, 
they  hardly  knew  why,  when  it 
ended,  and  the  Miss  Alleynes, 
th^  call  duly  paid,  their  good 
tidSgs  duly  communicated,  rose 
to  depart.  Cressida  as  they  did  so 
remarked  to  Lefroy  that  Ehse  was 
expecting  him  home  early  that 
day,  but  for  once  he  perversely  de- 
clined to  take  her  hint. 

Cressida  was  vexed  with  him — 
had  been  feeling  so  for  the  last 
half  hour,  and  meant  to  tell  him 
so  after  those  girls  were  gone. 
Something  in  his  manner  to  Jeanie 
had  given  her  a  glimpse  of  what 
she  had  really  not  understood  be- 
fore. Perhaps  it  had  been  a  self- 
ish game  on  her  part,  this  readi- 
ness to  appropriate  what  had  no 
intrinsic  value  for  herself. 

Jeanie,  when  she  got  home, 
went  straight  into  a  room  where 
there  was  a  full-length  mirror,  in 
which  she  could  scan  her  reflection 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  figure  she  met  there  seemed 
to  stamp  a  sense  of  hopelessness 
into  her  indelibly.  She  saw  her- 
self as  it  were  branded  insignifi- 
cant— dull  complexion,  thin  hair, 
unmeaning  countenance,  marred 
at  present  by  its  deadened  expres- 
sion— the  light  gone  out  that  had 
brought  a  Httle  fairness  into  it 
once. 

It  is  true  she  had  just  come 
from  a  radiant  vision  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy — seemed  even  now  to 
see  rising  behind  her  that  laugh- 
ing face  with  the  shining  eyes, 
and  that  glance  of  conquering 
assurance  that  is  half  the  vic- 
tory won.  To  set  herself  against 
that  force  Jeanie  thinks  is  like 
throwing  herself  before  some 
powerful  engine  to  stop  its  course. 
She  turned  away  with  a    dull 
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bitter  feeling.  The  world  is  for 
Cressidas,  not  for  Jeanies. 

Yet  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  Lefiroy 
is,  can  be,  nothing  whatever. 
What  can  she  be  to  him)  How 
has  she  contrived  to  dwarf  yon  in 
his  estimation?  The  whys  and 
wherefores  are  all  a  maze,  bnt 
there  is  dead  certainty  as  to  the 
£Eu:t  itself. 

*If  I  was  even  clever,'  she 
thought,  '  and  knew  about  things 
and  people !  But  he  must  have 
found  me  stupid,  and  got  tired  of 
it  and  of  me.' 

It  was  all  a  senseless  mockery, 
then,  that  time  when  their  minds 
seemed  to  have  met,  and  she 
thought,  and  fancied  he  thought, 
they  might  unite  their  lives. 

^0  such  mere  dream  as  it  seems 
to  her  now.  Half  a  hundred 
diverse  ways  of  life  and  love 
would  have  had  almost  an  equal 
chance  with  Lefroy's  adaptability. 
A  time  had  been  when  he  would 
have  drifted  contentedly  into  this 
channel,  and  found  he  had  done 
well.  Instead,  he  has  drifted  away. 
Will  he  lift  a  finger  to  steer 
back?  And  if  he  does,  he  may 
find  the  fancy  obstacles  he  once 
wished  for  become  real  now. 

That  evening  at  dinner  Millie, 
giving  account  of  their  afternoon 
visit  to  the  farm,  did  not  fail  to 
observe  that  they  had  found  Mr. 
Lefroy  there,  of  course.  Garru- 
lous tongues  had  been  spitting 
fire  on  the  subject,  ere  this,  in 
the  Goloners  presence,  and  Jeanie 
was  scarcely  surprised  at  the  in- 
stant comment  evoked. 

'I  wonder  Mr.  Kennedy  can 
allow  such  a  dangling  snob  in  his 
house.' 

Yet  her  heart  sank  afresh  at  the 
ominous  words.  Should  Lefroy 
present  himself  now,  he  will  meet 
with  a  rebuff  at  head-quarters — 
insults,  perhaps — such  as  might 
try  the  patience  of  any  one. 

Of  course,  if  he  were  true  of 
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heart,  fedth  and  pluck  might  right 
all  yet.  A  determined  lover  must 
get  the  better  in  the  end.  But 
Lefroy  a  determined  lover  1  Jeanie, 
at  least,  has  never  had  any  illu- 
sions on  that  score.  His  feeling 
for  her  was  a  gossamer -web. 
Cressida  had  touched  it  with  her 
hand,  half  in  sport,  to  try  how 
strong  it  was,  brushed  it  away 
before  she  knew — threads  which, 
had  they  been  let  alone,  might 
perhaps  have  strengthened,  turned 
at  last  to  stronger  cords  that  would 
have  inextricably  connected  those 
two  for  the  life-happiness  of  both. 

Cressida  had  helped  to  destroy 
it ;  it  was  certainly  not  hers  to 
reconstruct.  Perhaps,  could  Jeanie 
have  looked  into  her  mind  that 
evening,  she  would  have  been 
startled  to  see  there  so  little  to 
envy  in  any  sense,  after  all. 

Left  alone  with  Lefroy,  Cres- 
sida began  gently  to  take  him  to 
task,  to  touch  delicately  on  the 
subject  they  had  before  this 
talked  over  together.  She  was  in 
earnest  now.  Too  late.  His  re- 
torts were  cynical  and  wayward. 
He  laughed.  0,  as  for  that,  he 
had  refdly  and  truly  no  serious 
fixed  intention  of  marrying.  Did 
she  think  so  1  He  intimated  he 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Cressida, 
depressed  by  the  result  of  her 
expostulations,  took  refuge  in 
silence,  whilst  he  talked  on. 

He  left  at  last,  downcast, 
moody,  more  obstinately  con- 
firmed than  ever  in  his  Cressida- 
worship,  and  perhaps  more  than 
ever  incredulous  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart  as  to  love  and 
worth  having  any  connection  here 
below. 

Cressida  stood  long  at  the  win- 
dow musing.  How  had  she 
turned  to  account  the  influence 
she  had  coveted— coveted  for  its 
own  sake  1  Would  he  go  away, 
when  he  went,  the  better  for  hav- 
ing known  her,  with  more  or  with 
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less  faith  in  goodness  and  sin- 
cerity and  unselfish  friendship) 
Looking  back  on  the  last  six 
weeks,  she  could  not  fix  on  a  sin- 
gle thing  she  had  said  or  done  in 
connection  with  him  at  which, 
viewed  by  itself,  one  need  take 
exception.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  that  had  somehow  been 
wrong,  false,  misleading.  It  was 
easy  to  say  that  she  had  merely 
been  passive,  and  let  him  make  a 
fool  of  himself  in  his  own  inimit- 
able way,  as  conscious  as  anybody 
of  the  little  dignified  part  he 
played.  The  fact  remained  that 
she  had  never  felt  more  uncom- 
fortable in  her  life. 

Joe  came  in,  and  his  first  ques- 
tion was,  What  had  annoyed  her  ? 
Nothing,  said  Cressida;  then, 
suddenly  remembering  that  she 
ought  to  be  glad,  she  detailed  the 
better  news  of  rising  hopes  that 
had  come  from  Seacombe.  Joe 
expressed  his  pleasure,  and  signi- 
fied that  he  too  had  good  news. 
He  was  particularly  wide  awake 
and  talkative  all  that  evening, 
descanting  on  the  increasingly 
favourable  state  of  their  affairs. 
The  crops  seemed  likely  to  exceed 
their  most  brilliant  expectations ; 
he  had  had  luck  with  one  thing 
and  another — in  short,  they  had 
gained  not  only  a  firm  footing, 
but  taken  a  splendid  start ;  a  fact 
which  he  naturally  thought,  dwelt 
upon,  could  not  fail  to  put  Cres- 
fiida  into  spirits  also. 

As  Joe  ran  on,  Cressida,  who 
was  listening  and  answering  me- 
chanically, was  overcome  by  the 
dreariest  feeling  in  the  world — 
a  sickening  disgust  with  life,  with 
men,  and,  0,  that  was  the  root  of 
it — with  herself. 

The  balm  in  Gilead  her  wounded 
vanity  had  sought  had  signally 
failed,  it  seemed,  of  its  healing 
power  in  the  end.  Thoughts  that 
had  never  molested  her  before 
came  to  taunt  her  to-night. 


Supposing  that  Joe  could  es- 
tablish them  at  Monks'  Orchard 
to-morrow ;  supposing  that  she 
could  have  all  those  tangible 
realities  of  life  to  which  she  had 
allowed  one  thing  after  another 
to  knock  under,  poured  into  her 
hands — wealth,  pride,  luxury,  dis- 
tinction, importance;  supposing 
the  whole  neighbourhood  were 
revering  her  as  a  benefEietress  and 
subject  to  her  fascinations — would 
she  be  happy  ? 

No. 

Her  life,  so  consbtent  in  its 
egotism,  had  it,  then,  all  been 
based  on  a  mistake )  Just  at  the 
moment  when  it  seemed  most 
successful  she  felt  it  most  hollow, 
wanting  as  it  were  for  something 
without  which  the  pith  of  happi- 
ness cannot  endure. 

She  appeared  cheerful  to  her 
husband,  but  her  well-acted  gaiety 
jarred  on  herself.  What  she  wad 
feeling  was  incommunicable,  and 
had  its  roots  besides  deep  down 
in  the  past. 

*  Has  Lefroy  been  here  f  asked 
Joe  presently. 

*  0  yes,  the  whole  afternoon/ 
sighed  Cressida. 

'  I'm  getting  very  tired  of  the 
man,'  said  Joe,  who,  however, 
only  saw  him  occasionally. 

'  So  am  I,'  said  Cressida  de- 
voutly. 'Perhaps  he  won't  be 
staying  much  longer  now,'  she 
added  at  random. 

'At  any  rate,  there's  to  be  a 
fresh  visitor  at  Monks'  Orchard 
soon,'  Joe  rejoined.  '  I  met  Mrs. 
de  Saumarez  driving  to-day,  and 
she  tells  me  Lady  Molly  Carroll 
is  coming  down.' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SHIFTING  WINDS. 

Humours,  indeed,  had  just 
found  their  way  to  Elise's  eats 
that    a    certain  pretender — very 
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young,  very  steady,  very  rich,  'eli- 
gible* from  every  point  of  view — 
was  paying  court  to  Lady  Molly. 
Beaching  her  at  about  the  same 
time  as  an  intimation  from  Alec 
that,  his  yachting  cruise  over,  he 
might  be  looked  for  at  Idjpnks' 
Orchard  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  next  month,  it  threw  her 
into  temporary  energy.  She  saw 
the  necessity  of  bestirring  herself 
if  she  wished  to  save  her  pet 
scheme  from  coming  to  naught. 

It  was  pretty  clear  that  if  Alec 
shilly-shallied  any  longer,  the 
Honourable  John  Sterling,  with 
his  excellent  character  and  excel- 
lent prospects  to  back  it,  would 
step  in  and  carry  off  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Devon  before  the  year  was  out. 
Now  Elise  had  watched  Lefroy 
blowing  his  soap-bubbles,  watched 
the  progress  of  his  last  obstinate 
caprice,  with  some  amusement, 
but  also  with  a  dim  idea  of  a 
marriage  disarranged  between  him 
and  Jeanie  Alleyne,  and  saw  here 
another  beacon  of  warning.  Elise 
believed  most  men  in  these  mat- 
ters to  be  like  straws  in  a  current. 
It  remained  for  her  to  try  a  bold 
stroke— ask  down  her  goddaughter 
atonce,  lettingit  be  understood  that 
Alec  was  expected  sooner  or  later, 
and  infer  generally  from  the  re- 
ception with  which  her  invitation 
should  meet  whether  she  had  put 
off  taking  active  measures  till  too 
late.  Her  plans  went  further. 
She  knew  that  one  grand  wish  of 
Lady  Molly's  heart  was  for  her 
godmother  to  fuMl  an  old  I>ro- 
mise  to  take  her  over,  some  day, 
for  a  short  trip  to  Paris.  If  <dl 
went  weU,  the  expedition  might 
come  off  this  autumn, — Alec  would 
then  make  a  third  with  them,  of 
course.  She  hinted  distantly  at 
the  scheme  in  her  letter. 

The  invitation  was  accepted. 
Eveiything  now  depended  on 
Alec, — ^whether  he  would  come, 
and,  having   come,  whether  he 


could  be  trusted  to  conduct  him- 
self in  a  reasonable  manner. 

He  was  not  a  boy,  nor  a  waif 
and  a  stray  by  nature,  with  no 
dignity  to  forfeit  like  Lefroy.  If, 
other  considerations  apart,  there 
would  have  been  danger  of  his 
drifting  aside  and  losing  the 
points  of  his  compass,  the  presence 
of  Lady  Molly  would  be  an  effec- 
tual countercheck.  Elise  knew 
him  well  enough  to  feel  positive 
that  he  would  not  lightly  let  go 
his  aspirations  in  that  quarter  for 
the  sake  of  playing  cavaliers  ser- 
vente  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  instance. 

'And  Lady  Molly  looks  her 
very  best  in  an  agricultural  me- 
dium,' concluded  Mrs.  de  Sauma- 
rez  judiciously,  *  the  country  be- 
comes her.'  Cressida  might 
outshine  her  in  Paris  or  London ; 
but  in  long  walks,  or  riding  or 
yachting  orplaying  outdoorgames, 
anywhere,  in  fact,  in  the  open  air. 
Lord  Blackorton's  daughter  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  one. 

They  would  be  sure  to  fight 
though,  she  supposed ;  they  were 
so  antagonistic.  Cressida  could 
never  say  live  and  let  live  to  a 
queen  in  society.  Lady  Molly 
was  accustomed  to  be  counted 
supreme  without  an  effort  of  her 
own.  But  the  amusement  of  pit- 
ting rival  beauties  against  each 
other  in  company  was  one  from 
which,  before  now,  Elise  had  found 
it  possible  to  derive  considerable 
amusement.  When  she  had  her 
young  guest  well  secured  under 
her  roof,  she  wrote  forthwith  a 
diplomatic  note  to  Alec,  a  note 
about  every  subject  under  heaven 
rather  than  Lady  Molly  Carroll, 
whose  arrival  she  did  mention 
apropos  of  something  else,  without 
a  hint  that  the  communication 
could  be  supposed  to  have  special 
importance  for  him.  Alec  would 
understand  just  as  well  without 
being  told,  that  she  had  done  her 
best  for  him  in  that  direction,  think 
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the  matter  over,  decide  what  lie 
meant  to  do,  and  do  it  In  the 
mean  time  the  girl  must  not  be 
dull,  and  the  Kennedys  were  en- 
gaged to  meet  her  at  dinner  on  the 
second  evening  after  her  arrival. 

Joe  with  his  penchant  for  gossip 
and  match-making  had  long  ago 
got  wind  of  Elise^s  projects  for 
Alec,  and  entered  into  them  with 
animation.  Cressida  twitted  him 
rather  disdainfully  on  his  in- 
terest in  such  feminine  intrigues, 
which  was  disconcerting ;  but  he 
could  not  hold  his  peace  on  the 
subject.  He  wanted  his  wife  to 
see  this  beauty,  whom  he  had  met 
at  Elise's  house  in  Curzon-street, 
and  described  as  a  '  stunner,'  but 
a  stunner  who  looked  at  you 
from  over  the  tip  of  her  nose,  as 
if  she  thought  herself  too  high  up 
aloft  to  trouble  her  head  with  the 
likes  of  you.' 

Cressida  expressed  great  curi- 
osity, and  felt  some.  Perhaps 
with  prospective  rivalry  she  dis- 
liked her  already,  divining  a  sort 
of  elective  antipathy  between, 
them.  But  nothing  could  better 
have  served  to  take  off  the  edge 
of  any  feeling  beyond  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  might  other- 
wise have  looked  forward  to  Alec's 
reappearance  at  Monks'  Orchard. 
Their  meeting  promised  to  be  of 
the  most  prosaic  description,  and 
pointless,  except  for  something 
very  little  flattering  to  herself,  it 
must  be  owned. 

Half  affianced,  or  desirous  so  to 
be,  to  a  girl  who  could  command 
high  respect  from  him,  as  well  as 
admiration,  how  must  he  slight  in 
his  remembrance  that  wild  love 
freak  of  his,  and  the  object  of 
it — the  facile -seeming  creature 
whose  fancy  and  his  had  met !  The 
thought  that  Alec  should  look 
down  upon  her  had  something 
peculiarly  venomous  in  its  sting. 
It  crossed  her  now  and  then, 
making  her  feel  rather  desperate^ 


and  ready  to  seize  upon  any  refuge 
from  it 

Thus  she  goes  groping  about 
blindly  to  escape  from  herself. 
Her  poetic  aspirations,  her  heart 
yearnings,  her  ideal  aims — she  has 
parted  with  those;  or  evaded  them 
till  they  will  serve  her  no  longer ; 
but,  from  the  realities  she  has 
grasped,  the  kernel  has  somehow 
mouldered  away,  leaving  her  the 
husks  only. 

Going  to  dine  at  Monks'  Or- 
chard, to  meet  Lady  Molly.  On 
the  way  she  felt  as  if  bound  for  a 
tournament — looked  forward  to 
cutting  out  the  beauty  as  part  of 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  evening, 
did  not  think  it  would  be  difficult 
somehow. 

Elise  rose  to  meet  them  as  they 
entered,  with  her  habitual  lurking 
malicious  smile  and  umpire-like 
expression.  Lady  Molly  was  sit- 
ting upon  the  ottoman,  rather 
frigid  and  rigid — *  a  wooden  doll, 
as  I  thought,'  was  Cressida's  first 
comment  Simultaneously  she 
perceived  that  Alec  had  come. 
With  unexpected  promptitude 
he  had  responded  to  Elise's  in- 
direct signal  —  telegraphing  his 
arrival  that  very  afternoon.  At 
this  moment  he  was  sunk  in  a 
chair  at  some  distance,  looking 
rather  like  a  person  awaiting  an 
operation.  He  gave  a  slight  start, 
rousing  himself  when  the  visitors 
were  announced.  All  this  Cres- 
sida took  in  at  a  glance.  As  for 
Joe,  he  saw  merely  that  there 
were  three  people  in  the  room. 

With  Lefroy  the  circle  was 
complete.  Cressida  fell  to  the 
artist,  who  found  her  more  gra- 
cious than  usual  of  late,  at  the 
same  time  felt  her  more  distant. 
Alec's  attention  was  almost  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  his  other 
neighbour  the  Fair  Maid  of  Devon, 
and  Cressida  was  not  so  taken  up 
by  the  animated  conversation  she 
was  carrying  on  with  Lefroy  but 
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she  was  able  at  the  same  time  to 
observe  them  both. 

Lady  Molly  was  not  a  wooden 
doll.  Before  the  second  coarse 
was  over  Cressida  had  made  this 
discovery,  and  modified,  if  not  re- 
versed, her  first  impression.  The 
charm  of  individuality  was  not 
hers,  it  is  true.  Cressida  seemed 
to  have  met  scores  of  Lady 
Mollys — among  the  English  visi- 
tors at  Sorrento,  at  London  balls 
and  county  gatheriags.  It  was  a 
familiar  type  enough' but  a  fine 
type;  that  she  was  quick  to  ac- 
Imowledge.  Her  good  looks  were 
as  incontestable  as  Alec's,  though 
the  pleasing  impression  they 
awoke  was  of  a  contrary  kind, 
^air  hair,  straight  features,  tall 
well-grown  figure ;  add  to  this  a 
frank,  perfect  self-repose  and  un- 
studied distinction  of  manner  that 
carried  weight  and  meaning,  and 
went  far.  Lady  Molly  could  not 
complain  of  her  cavalier's  want 
of  attention  to  her  during  dinner. 
He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  bent  on  making  himself  agree- 
able in  his  best  way  to  the  fair  girl 
by  his  side. 

There  was  something  peculiarly 
fEiscinating  about  him  to-night, 
she  thought.  His  manner,  which 
to  her  had  always  been  grave  and 
problematical,  had  an  infusion  of 
some  spirit,  of  which,  if  you 
could  once  think  you  were  the 
cause,  you  had  best  see  to  it,  if 
you  would  rather  not  have  your 
head  turned.  Its  very  attractive- 
ness embarrassed  her  faintly ;  and 
though  she  talked  mostly  to  Alec, 
and  thought  him  delightful,  she 
felt  more  at  her  ease  with  Joe, 
who  was  on  her  left. 

After  dinner  Elise  frowned  a 
little.  Lady  Molly  and  Joe,  who 
had  discovered  that  they  belonged 
by  birth  to  the  same  county,  had, 
it  appeared,  a  host  of  Devonshire 
acquaintances  in  common.  On  the 
subject  of  these  various  families 


and  their  branches,  in  comparing 
notes  as  to  what  they  knew  about 
them,  and  discussing  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  particular 
members — ^Lady  Gertrude  who 
had  married,  and  Lady  Isabel 
who  had  not ;  Herbert  whom  they 
wanted  to  get  into  Parliament, 
and  Jack  who  had  muffed  his 
army  examination  for  the  second 
time — the  two  had  fallen  into  a 
brisk  conversation,  that  bade  fair 
not  to  end  soon.  But  such  dis- 
cussions are  of  the  least  interest- 
ing to  all  but  those  concerned,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lady  Molly  were 
left  to  pursue  theirs  unmolested. 

Cressida  had  gracefully  taken 
up  the  task  of  entertaining  the 
two  gentlemen.  She  was  giving 
Alec  a  mock  description  of  the 
way  they  spent  their  days  at  the 
farm,  making  it  as  amusing  as 
embellishment  can,  and  calling 
Lefroy  to  witness  to  the  truth  of 
her  statements  respecting  her  tri- 
umphs as  an  amateur  dairy-maid, 
milkmaid,  and  mistress  of  chickens 
and  hens. 

Little  peals  of  laughter  come 
from  the  trio  every  minute.  Joe 
and  Lady  Molly  are  still  so  busy 
talking  over  the  various  masters 
of  the  hounds,  the  worthies  and 
unworthies  of  the  erSme  de  la 
crime  of  Devonshire,  that  all  else 
going  on  around  is  utterly  lost 
upon  them.  Joe's  five  senses,  in- 
deed, always  appear  to  himself  to 
become  a  little  blunted  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. He  thoroughly  approves 
of  Lady  Molly. 

Elise,  watching  the  pair,  is 
struck  by  the  curious  eimiiarity — 
an  undeniable  aflSnity  exists  be- 
tween  those  two.  Joe,  with  all 
his  incarnate  roughness  and  primi- 
tive ways,  has  a  rare  good  breed- 
ing about  him,  a  self-possessed, 
uniform  affability  without  parade 
that  is  the  better  stamp  of  a  cer- 
tain caste.  Lady  Molly  is  tho- 
roughbred in  all  her  points.  There 
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is  not  the  faintest  germ  of  Bobe- 
mianism  or  volatility  about  eitber. 
It  is  Alec,  beneatb  wbose  polisbed 
exterior  and  address  lurks  a  rebel 
spirit  tbat  bas  sligbt  dangerous 
kinsbip  witb  tbe  restless,  wayward 
look  haunting  Cressida's  face  now 
and  tben. 

Notwithstanding  tbat,  Joe  and 
Molly,  bad  Fate  united  tbem, 
would  bore  people  in  general  and 
eacb  otber  in  particular,  reflects 
Elise,  and  Alec  and  Cressida  would 
quarrel  in  a  week ! 

Presently  Mrs.  de  Saumarez, 
to  make  a  diversion,  begged  for 
some  music.  Lady  Molly  declined 
to  perform,  and  Cressida  expressed 
her  disappointment  politely.  She 
had  been  so  hoping  to  hear  her — 
(feeling  sure  from  her  look  tbat 
she  would  not  play  well).  Cres- 
sida herself  had  lately  taken  a 
dislike  to  singing  in  company, 
and  was  deaf  to  Lefroy 's  entreaties 
on  that  point.  Pressed  to  play, 
she  excused  herself  at  first.  It 
was  Alec  who  carried  the  point, 
by  suddenly  exclaiming  aside,  in 
a  bored,  half -comic,  half-implor- 
ing tone,  *  For  mercy's  sake,  play 
something,  Mrs.  Kennedy !'  And 
she  complied,  without  thinking, 
though  vexed  with  herself  the 
next  moment. 

*I  suppose  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence what )'  she  said,  as  she  sat 
down  to  tbe  piano,  and  began  pre- 
luding gracefully.  Alec  had  duti- 
fully followed  her  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  stood  up  behind  her, 
as  though  acknowledging  he  had 
bound  himself  to  listen,  which  in 
all  probability  the  others  would 
not.  '  You  wanted  "something," 
and  anything  will  do,'  and  she 
playfully  began  to  run  over  a 
popular  farcical  air. 

'  I  thought  I  could  leave  it  to 
you,'  said  Alec,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
gust and  significantly;  at  which 
she  laughed,  and  modulated  gently 
from  Offenbach  and  burlesque  into 


Chopin  and  sentiment  at  his  re- 
proach. Certainly  no  one  else 
was  paying  any  attention  to  the 
notes.  Joe  and  Lady  Molly's 
stock  of  mutual  local  interests 
seem  to  be  simply  inexhaustible ; 
Elise,  provoked,  but  unable  to 
help  laughing  at  the  reversed 
result  of  her  tactics,  turns  to  chat 
with  Lefroy.  Both  are  fond  of 
music,  but  both  prefer  repartee. 

*  We  were  talking  of  an  excur- 
sion to-day,'  said  Alec  to  Cressida 
presently,  in  a  tone  so  pitched  as 
not  to  clash  witb  the  music; 
'  this  is  Lady  Molly's  first  visit 
to  these  parts,  and  she  will  expect 
us  to  show  her  the  lions,  of  course. 
My  mother  has  some  idea  of  drag- 
ging us  over  to  see  Chiltem  Ab- 
bey one  day  next  week.  Would 
you  and  Mr.  Kennedy  join  us,  I 
wonder  1    You  ride,  of  course.' 

*•  I  daresay  I  could,'  said  Ores* 
sida  mirthfully,  '  and  play  on  the 
violin  too,  if  I  tried ;  but  I  have 
never  attempted  one  or  the  other.' 

*  Monstrous  T  he  ejaculated,  un- 
der bis  breath — *  not  riding,  I 
mean.  I  cannot  think  how  you 
manage  to  get  on  without  it,  down 
here  in  the  country.' 

'  Mr.  Kennedy  has  a  horse  that 
he  is  always  intending  to  give  me 
a  trial  with,'  returned  Cressida, 
*  only  he  never  bas  time.* 

*Tben  I  should  say  be  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  spare  a  day 
for  Chiltem  Abbey,'  remarked 
Alec.     '  What  do  you  think  V 

*  0,  people  can  always  find  time 
for  what  they  want  to  do,'  replied 
Cressida  carelessly.  '  And  I  think 
he  wouldn't  mind — might  like  it 
for  a  change.' 

'  Then  my  mother  would  go  in 
the  carriage;  we'd  send  Lefroy 
with  her.' — Cressida  laughed  fur- 
tively.— *  You  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Lady  Molly  and  myself,  on  horse- 
back for  their  outriders.  That 
shall  be  it.' 

Here      Cressida's      I^ottumo 
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wound  up  rather  abruptly,  and 
Alec  instantly  began  repeating  his 
proposition  aloud  to  the  rest.  Joe 
found  himself  besieged  on  all  sides. 
He  proved  very  tractable  after  the 
first,  and  in  answer  to  the  pressure 
put  on  him  by  Lady  Molly  and 
Elise  promised  to  arrange  to  go 
somehow.  As  to  Cressida's  riding 
he  demutred  a  little,  but  would 
not  say  no,  even  to  that  He 
would  try  her  with  the  horse  the 
next  morning,  he  said,  and  see 
how  she  got  along. 

On  their  drive  home  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  a  little  dis- 
pute. Subject :  Lady  Molly.  Joe 
was  loud  in  her  praise.  Such  a 
jolly  girl ;  no  nonsense  about  her ; 
as  simple  as  possible;  not  a  bit 
high  and  mighty  when  you  came 
to  talk  to  her.  He  could  not  get 
over  his  surprise  at  her  knowing 
so  many  of  the  people  he  knew, 
nor  the  peculiar  delight  this 
coincidence  afforded  him.  She 
knew  all  about  the  Howards  and 
the  Talbot-Steuarts  and  the  Wes- 
terns, and  lots  more  of  whom  he 
had  lost  sight  and  was  so  glad  to 
hear  again. 

Cressida,  a  little  out  of  humour, 
and  called  upon  to  echo  these 
encomiums,  did  her  worst  with 
faint  praiae  instead.  But  Joe 
stood  up  lustily  for  his  fellow- 
countrywoman.  No  one  with  eyes 
in  his  or  her  head  could  deny 
that  she  was  a  very  line-looking 
girl,  too,  he  added.  O  yes,  hand- 
some certainly,  rejoined  Cressida. 
She  saw,  indeed,  good  reason  to 
fear  that  Lady  Molly  on  horseback 
would  leave  her  nowhere. 

The  next  morning  she  made 
her  first  trial,  and  was  pronounced 
by  Joe  to  acquit  herself  very  well. 
After  exercising  her  on  the  horse 
two  or  three  times  he  decided 
that  it  was  all  right;  she  had 
dearly  a  natural  turn  for  the 
thiig,and  might  make  one  of  the 
riders  when  the  party  to  the  Abbey 


came  off,  without  any  discomfort 
to  herself  or  anxiety  to  others. 

Cressida  was  glad.  She  had 
dreaded  the  idea  of  not  passing 
her  preliminary  examination,  and 
being  ignominiously  condemned  to 
go  with  Elise  and  Lewis  Lefroy 
in  the  carriage. 

Chiltern  Abbey,  a  famous  Nor- 
man ruin  about  twelve  miles  from 
Lullington,  was  the  staple  excur- 
sion of  the  neighbourhood,  one 
that  people  came  down  from  Lon- 
don to  make.  Needless  to  add 
that  neither  the  Kennedys  nor 
Mrs.  de  Saumarez,  being  resident, 
had  ever  thought  of  making  it. 
But  Lady  MoUy  must  see  the 
ruin,  of  course.  The  ride  through 
the  lanes  was  pleasant,  the  Abbey 
picturesque,  and  there  was  a  little- 
inn  where  a  remarkably  bad  and 
remarkably  expensive  lunch  await- 
ed the  unsuspecting  tourist.  Elise, 
however,  being  forewarned,  had 
taken  care  to  have  half  the  car- 
riage stocked  with  provisions  be- 
fore starting. 

Joe  rode  by  Cressida's  side,  giv- 
ing her  numberless  hints  on  horse- 
manship, exceedingly  careful  of 
her,  having  still  a  few  pangs  as  to 
her  safety.  Mrs.  Kennedy  felt  put 
on  her  mettle,  smothered  her  ner- 
vousness, and  did  her  best  not  to 
behave  like  a  novice.  Was  there 
not  Lady  Molly  in  front,  an 
amazon  to  whom  the  mere  no- 
tion of  being  clumsy  or  uncom- 
fortable in  the  saddle  was  as  in- 
conceivable and  laughable  as  sea- 
sickness to  an  old  sailor  ?  But 
Cressida's  natural  grace  came  to 
second  her  good- will,  aided  more- 
over by  the  paces  of  the  animal, 
which  were  as  favourable  as  pos- 
sible to  a  beginner.  His  canter 
was  as  easy  for  the  rider  as  the 
sway  of  a  rocking-chair — too  easy 
by  half,  Joe  opined;  made  you 
think  you  could  ride  when  you 
couldn't.  But  Cressida  thought 
it  was  just  OS  well. 
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'How  are  you  getting  on? 
asked  Alec,  now  and  then,  looking 
back ;  he  was  on  ahead  with  Lady 
MoUy. 

*  Finely,'  replied  Joe,  who  was 
very  proud  of  his  pupil ;  and  well 
satisfied  by  the  time  they  reached 
their  destination  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  qualms  of  any  sort 
on  her  account. 

They  left  horses  and  carriages 
at  the  inn,  lunched  among  the 
ruins,  and  spent  the  remains  of 
the  afternoon  exploring  the  Abbey, 
lingering  so  long  and  so  late  that 
it  was  only  when  daylight  was 
rapidly  departing,  cockchafers  fly- 
ing, mists  gathering,  and  Elise 
had  for  some  time  been  prophesy- 
ing to  her  flock  that  they  would 
be  benighted  or  catch  rheumatism, 
that  she  succeeded  in  getting 
everybody  together  and  persuad- 
ing Alec  to  order  the  horses  to  be 
sent  round. 

Cressida  had  enjoyed  the  day, 
feeling  herself  to  a  great  extent 
the  life  of  the  party.  Take  her 
away,  and  how  flat  and  tame  and 
insipid  it  would  have  been  by 
comparison  !  The  reason  was  that 
she  alone,  of  all  those  present, 
had  the  power  of  pleasing  all 
those  present.  Even  Lady  Molly 
began  to  discover  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's wife  was  rather  a  charming 
person,  in  her  way. 

Now  all  the  afternoon  Cressida 
had  been  followed  by  an  impres- 
sion of  a  wish  on  Alec's  part  to 
secure  her  for  a  Ute-d.-teie.  It 
might  be  purely  imaginary ;  still, 
she  found  a  slight  pleasure,  when 
she  fancied  he  was  manoeuvring 
for  it,  in  manoeuvring  to  disap- 
point him.  This  was  not  difficult 
under  the  circumstances,  and  she 
had  thus  been  avoiding  him 
steadily,  without  seeming  to,  and 
had  never  addressed  a  word  to 
him,  or  answered  a  question  with- 
out contriving  to  bring  the  others 
into  the  conversation  as  well. 


But  whether  tired  of  success  or 
mollified  by  his  submission  and 
the  slight  depression  she  detected 
in  his  manner,  as  the  day  wore  on 
her  obstinacy  waned  a  little.  If 
he  was  bent  upon  making  some 
allusion  to  the  past,  if  there  must 
be  a  scene,  an  explanation,  per- 
haps it  was  best  to  let  it  come, 
and  get  it  over.  She  w&s  begin- 
ning to  find  something  so  awk- 
ward and  artificial  in  their  pre- 
sent relation  that,  as  they  would 
have  to  meet  pretty  constantly 
now,  it  started  a  question  in  her 
mind  as  to  how  long  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  ofT  a  crisis  of 
some  sort. 

After  all,  she  mused,  what 
should  he  have  to  say  that  she 
would  object  to  hearl  What  can 
a  man  have  to  say  to  his  old  love 
— a  man  who  is  about  to  offer 
his  hand  and  the  remains  of  his 
heart  to  a  proud  high-spirited  girl 
like  Lady  Molly  CarroU,  to  settle 
down  to  a  countiy  life,  making 
light  of  the  follies  of  youth  he 
leaves  behind  him)  Nothing 
sentimental  or  very  serious.  Cda 
va  sans  dire. 

Such  at  least  was  the  conclusion 
to  which  she  was  already  fast 
finding  her  way  when  they  started 
on  their  ride  homewards. 

Joe,  perceiving  that  Cressida 
was  really  quite  at  ease  on  horse- 
back, forbore  considerately  during 
the  return  journey  to  tease  her 
with  incessant  supervision,  or  in- 
structions how  to  hold  or  not  to 
hold  the  reins.  She  could  quite 
well  be  trusted  to  manage  for  her- 
self now.  He  fell  to  talking — 
talking  horses — with  Lady  MoUy. 
It  was  a  subject  on  which  she 
happened  to  be  nearly  as  well 
informed  as  he,  as  was  natural, 
riding  having  been  not  only  her 
favourite  exercise  from  a  child, 
but  the  chief  diversion  her  en- 
forced secluded  country  life  had 
afforded  her. 
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The  twilight  still  lingered ;  the 
warm  afterglow  of  summer  sunset 
rested  on  fields  and  thick-foliaged 
woods,  before  settling  down  into 
cold  gray  monochrome. 

A  few  faint  stars  glimmered  in 
the  eastern  sky;  the  west  was 
still  bright  with  dying  flushes  of 
gold  and  crimson, '  day  and  night 
contending.'  Cressida,  impres- 
sionable as  ever  to  such  things, 
and  yielding  to  the  lulling, 
sensuous  influence  of  the  scene, 
had  become  silent,  dreamy,  forget- 
ful, letting  her  reins  droop,  and 
her  horse  lag  some  way  behind 
the  rest. 

Suddenly  becoming  aware  that 
she  and  Alec,  who  rode  by  her, 
had  fisdlen  very  considerably  into 
the  rear,  she  started  off  her  steed 
at  a  gallop  abruptly.  Alec  kept 
alongside,  but,  stooping  down, 
caught  hold  of  her  rein  and  checked 
the  horse's  pace  dexterously,  say- 
ing with  decision, 

*  Kow  I  really  won't  have  you 
endanger  your  neck  by  furious 
riding,  whilst  I  am  here  to  pre- 
vent it.' 

*  Ah,  so  that  is  a  sport  you  re- 
serve for  yourself  and  your  furious 
driving,'  said  Cressid^  flinging  a 
look  after  the  repartee  to  enforce 
it 

'  Don't  remind  me  of  that,'  he 
said,  with  a  flash  of  impatience ; 
adding,  in  a  different  tone  with  a 
short  laugh,  '  I  was  off  my  head 
that  day,  I  think.' 

'  So  do  I,'  Cressida  replied  de- 
finitively; 'that  is  exactly jrhat 
I  meant,  and  I  confess  I  would 
rather  my  general  should  be  ''  all 
there,"  as  they  say.  I  may  have 
stood  fire  without  flinching  on 
that  occasion ;  but  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  an  amazon.  I'm  very 
easily  daunted,  I  must  tell  you. 
At  the  risk  of  being  despised  ever 
after  by  you  and  your  party,  I 
confess  that  I've  suffered  innumer- 
able pangs  of  dismay  in  the  course 


of  our  expedition,  which  I've 
suppressed  with  Spartan  fortitude, 
as  I  knew  that  you  would  all 
laugh  at  me.  I  envy  Lady  Molly. 
She  has  strong  nerves,  I  think.' 

She  glanced  at  him  exploringly, 
and  he  at  her  likewise.  But  both 
countenances  were  guarded  and 
distant,  and  told  nothing. 

'  Lady  Molly  is  accustomed  to 
riding,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,' 
said  Alec  presently.  'She  has 
spirit  enough,  as  you  say,  and  is 
certainly  not  to  be  dismayed  by 
a  kicking  horse.  Yet  I  fancy 
that  in  most  cases  she  might  be 
less  able  to  astonish  people  by  her 
courage  and  presence  of  mind 
than  some  others — ^yourself,  now.' 

'One  can't  have  everything,' 
said  Cressida,  with  sententious 
mockery. 

'Have  you  found  that  outf 
returned  Alec,  with  a  sharp  sig- 
nificance that  startled  her. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  aroused, 
defiant,  thinking  instinctively, 
'Kow  for  some  impertinence.' 
His  look  disarmed  her ;  she  could 
not  say  why,  any  more  than  when 
a  better  fencer  than  you  knocks 
your  foil  out  of  your  hand,  you 
can  say  exactly  how  he  did  it; 
as  he  politely  invites  you  to  pick  it 
up,  and  begin  again,  if  you  please. 

'  I  mean,'  he  explained,  after  a 
pause,  'that  though  the  truism 
you  throw  at  me  sounds  so  un- 
meaning and  commonplace,  it's 
often  nothing  of  the  sort  when 
you  come  to  the  acting  of  it  out' 

Cressida  was  silent. 

'For  instance,'  he  continued 
speculatively,  '  how  many  chances 
that  come  to  one  in  life  one 
throws  over,  for  fear  of  what  peo- 
ple may  say  or  think !  As  if  the 
best  they  could  say  could  possibly 
make  up  to  one  for  some  things  l' 

Cressida  still  did  not  reply;  she 
was  letting  her  thoughts  run  on, 
following  out  the  train  of  specu- 
lation started. 
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Joe  and  Molly  were  barely  out 
of  earshot  in  front.  One  or  the 
other  of  them  glanced  round  now 
and  then  to  cry,  '  ConoAd  on  1'  and 
Alec    would   shout    back^    'All 

light  r 

*Do  you  never  regret  anything?' 
said  Alec  abruptly  by  and  by. 

*  I  don*t  know.  I  might  some- 
times ;  but  I  hate  looking  back, 
and  when  I  can  help  it  I  never 
do.     It  is  of  no  use.' 

'That's  the  worst  of  it,'  he 
observed ;  '  that  for  chances  once 
lost  there  should  never  be  any 
resurrection,  you  know.' 

Cressida  laughed  ironically. 

*  One  must  be  wise  in  time.' 
He  laughed  too  as  he  rejoined, 

*  0,  and  so  one  would,  oftener, 
at  least,  if  wisdom  and  folly  were 
eut-apd-dried  things  that  couldn't 
ever  be  mistaken.  But  isn't  it 
hard  sometimes  to  tell  which  is 
which  ?  Might  it  not  happen,  for 
instance,  that  what  might  be  wis- 
dom in  him  and  in  her  would  be 
folly  in  you  or  in  me  P 

*  What  do  you  mean  V  asked 
Cressida  coldly. 

*  Mean  V  he  repeated,  with  mark- 
ed surprise ;  then  in  an  altered, 
colder  tone,  *But  I  was  forget- 
ting— I  always  do  forget,  that 
marriage  is  understood  to  be  a 
sort  of  end  all,  and  that  you 
women,  at  least,  succeed  in  for- 
getting from  that  day  onward 
everything  that  has  gone  before 
in  your  life.' 

*  That  they  do  not,'  replied 
Cressida  bitterly.  *  0,  how  I  wish 
that  they  did,  that  they  could !' 

*You  wish  that?'  he  repeated 
quickly.  *  Just  as  I  said,  then,  you 
expect  me  to  pretend  to  you  that 
we  have  never  met,  or  to  make 
as  though  we  had  always  been 
strangers,  and  I  had  never  felt 
for  you  something  that  stands 
quite  alone,  and  that  I,  at  all 
events,  shall  certainly  never  forget. 
And  you  want  me  to  ignore  it.' 


His  manner  took  her  by  sur- 
prise ;  it  was  distant,  but  almost 
painfully  earnest.  jSo  far  all  waa 
true;  some  pretty  strong  feeling 
was  forcing  from  him  a  kind  of 
protest  that  nevertheless  was  not 
easy  and  pleasant  to  speak. 

*When  1  heard  of  your  mar- 
riage,' he  resumed,  *  I  felt, — for- 
give me, — like  a  man  who's  been 
robbed, — had  his  bride  stolen.' 
He  laughed  constrainedly,  and 
wesit  on,  in  the  same  deprecating 
tone :  '  If,  when  w  met  here 
before,  I  was  mad — as  you  say — 
it  was  for  you.  I  never  thought 
of  anything  else ;  you  could  have 
made  me  do  whatever  you  wished. 
Tour  marriage  brought  me  to  my 
senses,  though,  putting  an  end  to 
everyliiing,  for  ever.' 

Confess  it,  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  find  that  even  now  he 
could  not  meet  her  with  indif- 
ference, that  the  hold  she  there 
had  taken  had  been  stronger  than 
she  thought.  There  was  nothing 
in  Alec's  manner  at  the  present 
moment  to  offend,  and  a  great 
deal  to  appeal  to  her.  He  could 
feel  his  way  through  the  most 
delicate  labyrinth,  and  never  boggle 
or  go  astray. 

However,  for  all  reply,  she 
glanced  from  his  stirred  troubled 
countenance  to  the  figure  of  Lady 
Molly,  just  visible  before  them 
through  the  mi^t.  Alec,  quick  to 
inteipret,  lowered  his  head  with 
a  sign  of  avowed  assent,  and  a 
look  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You 
wouW,have  it  so.'  But  presently 
he  r^umed  in  a  lighter  tone,  and 
forcing  a  laugh, '  After  all,  I  think 
it  is  rather  too  hard  of  you  to  in* 
sist  on  depriving  me  of  my  recol- 
lectionB,  and  just  now  in  particu- 
lar, when  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance are  all  conspiring  against 
me.  How  can  you  expect  me  to 
be  obedieiit,  however  hard  I  try  1 
But  since  you  wish  it,  I'll  promise 
not  to  think  of  it  more  than  I  can 


Cressida. 
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help,  never  to  talk  to  you  about  it 
at  all,  and  to  occupy  myself  solely 
and  entirely  with  the  prospect  of 
the  golden  future  that  may  be 
before  me.' 

Creasida  smiled  and  signed  as- 
sent and  approval.  Ah,  Alec 
might  say  to  her  what  he  pleased — 
talk  like  a  victim  of  the  prospect 
before  him;  she  knew  perfectly 
well  that  so  far  from  despising  it, 
his  head  and  possibly  his  heart 
were  set  on  realisiog  it.  He 
wished  to  be  friends  with  her 
if  he  could,  and  that  was  all; 
Alec  never  liked  to  lose  what  he 
had  won,  and  the  strange  part  of 
it  was  that  he  rarely  did.  When 
he  spoke  again  it  was  on  a  totally 
different  and  iadifferent  subject — 
the  last  play  brought  out  in  Paris. 
He  had  been  there  lately,  run 
over  ^m  Folkestone,  where  his 
yacht  was  lying  at  present ;  thence 
the  conversation  turned  on  French 
•plays  in  general,  and  they  went 
on  comparing  Parisian  notes  till 
Monks*  Orchard  was  reached, 
and  they  parted  company  at  the 
farm. 

Creseida  owned  to  having  en- 
joyed her  ride  immensely.  Joe 
was  also  in  grand  good-humour 
with  everybody.  Lady  Molly  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  inspect  the 
farm,  and  made  Alec  promise  to 
bring  her  over  one  of  these  days^ 


when  they  were  going  to  have 
some  ferrets. 

'She's  too  good  for  him,'  re- 
marked Joe  sagely,  'don't  you 
think  sol' 

'  0,  a  great  deal,'  replied  Ores- 
sida  promptly. 

•  But  he'll  improve,  I  expect, 
under  her  tuition,  when  they're 
married.  J£  she  takes  him  she'll 
keep  him  in  order.  I  think  it's  a 
case,  you  know.' 

<  I  suppose  so,'  she  said  indif- 
ferently. 

Keviewing  in  her  mind  all  that 
had  passed  between  herself  and 
Alec,  Cressida  felt  glad  on  the 
whole  that  they  had  had  what 
might  pass  for  their  explanation. 
She  fancied  they  might  henceforth 
be  on  more  natural  terms. 

Alec,  after  the  riding  -  party 
broke  up,  was  wilfully  silent,  ab- 
sent, and  moody  for  the  rest  of  the 
way.  His  self-content  was  inter- 
fered with  by  two  discoveries  he 
was  making — ^first,  that  neither 
Lady  Molly  Carroll  nor  any  other 
woman  in  the  world  would  ever 
have  for  him  the  charm  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  possessed ;  and  next,  that 
she  was  extremely  unhappy. 

It  seemed  to  him  extremely 
natural.  Was  he  glad  of  it  ?  No. 
Better  for  him  on  all  accounts 
perhaps  had  it  been  otherwise. 
So  much  he  realised  dimly. 


{To  he  continued,) 


CLUB    CAMEOS. 

0P  ILCtrrsTS  ffUxL 


The  successful  man  of  letters  at 
the  present  day  has  little  to  com- 
plain of.  Time  was  when  he  had 
to  haunt  the  antechambers  of  the 
great,  to  badger  the  whole  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  for  subscrip- 
tions, and  to  sell  his  political 
opinions  to  the  first  statesman  who 
wanted  them,  ere  he  could  eke 
out  a  livelihood  sufficient  to  liber- 
ate him  from  the  clutches  of  the 
sheriiTs  officer  and  from  the  dens 
of  the  Fleet.  It  was  a  red-letter 
day  with  him  when  he  had 
received  his  ten  guineas  for  a 
dedication  to  a  peer  who  wished 
to  pose  as  a  patron  of  letters  at 
a  modest  cost,  or  when  his  liat  of 
subscribers  was  full  enough  to 
justify  him  to  go  to  press  with  his 
new  volume,  or  when  he  was 
offered  a  collectorship  in  the  Cus- 
toms or  the  Eevenue  because  his 
squibs  and  his  satire  had  been 
useful  to  a  Minister.  In  those 
'  dark  ages'  of  literature  the  read- 
ing public  was  limited,  and  the 
author,  unless  favoured  by  the 
great  or  the  State,  soon  found  that 
his  audience  was  too  small  or  too 
indifferent  to  support  him. 

One  little  source  of  pride,  how- 
ever, remained  to  him  ;  he  might 
have  to  starve  as  Otway  starved ; 
he  might  have  to  find  his  bed,  like 
Savage,  on  the  garbage  of  the 
market-place;  he  might  be  ill- 
clad,  dunned,  and  arrested;  but 
he  was  an  author — a  man  of  cul- 
ture whose  opinions  were  respect- 
fully listened  to,  who  received  the 
homage  of  the  set  in  which  he 
lived,  and  whose  pen  commanded 
for  him  a  consideration  that  he 


would  not  otherwise  have  obtain- 
ed. Authorship  was  then,  not  as 
now  a  profession,  but  a  distinction. 
To  have  written  a  book,  whether 
it  succeeded  or  was  damned,  was 
in  itself  an  accomplishment  which 
raised  the  writer  a  full  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  common  herd. 
It  qualified  him  for  admission 
into  society,  it  ushered  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  powerful,  he 
was  treated  with  deference  by  all, 
saving  those  who  had  pecuniary 
relations  with  him,  and  he  was 
regarded  as  amongst  the  notables 
of  the  coffee-house  that  he  fre- 
quented. If  his  book  was  talked' 
about,  and  he  was  born  under  the 
star  of  a  Minister  who  encouraged 
letters  and  the  fine  arts,  he  might 
find  himself  performing  the  duties 
of  a  sinecure  commissionership, 
and  drawing  a  handsome  salary 
from  the  Treasurj.  He  might 
hold  the  seals  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  like  Addison ;  he  might  be 
a  Commissioner  of  Appeals  like 
Locke ;  or  Master  of  the  Mint  like 
Kewton;  or  a  Commissioner  of 
Stamps  like  Steele ;  or  attached  to 
embassies  as  were  Gay,  Prior,  and 
Stepney. 

It  was,  however,  all  a  ques- 
tion of  luck.  If  a  Minister 
like  Walpole  or  the  second  Pitt 
stood  at  the  helm  of  government, 
the  author,  the  poet,  and  the 
satirist  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Ko 
snug  post  under  the  Crown  then 
fell  to  his  lot ;  he  was  attached  to 
no  embassies;  his  old  age  was 
cheered  by  no  pensions;  as  he 
had  made  his  bed  so  must  he  lie 
upon  it.   'If  you  are  such  a  damn- 
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ed  fool/  said  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
with,  his  characteristic  delicacy  of 
feeling,  to  a  poor  author,  '  as  to 
follow  a  trade  that  does  not  pay, 
yon  have  only  yoarself  to  blame. 
If  the  State  is  to  help  all  who 
have  been  unsnccessful  in  their 
calling  the  Exchequer  would  be 
empty  to-morrow,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  country  should  assist  one 
whose  books  publishers  cannot 
sell,  or  whose  plays  managers  can- 
not act,  more  than  he  who  fails  in 
any  other  form  of  business.'  Had 
old  Sam  Johnson  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  high 
government  appointment  would 
have  effectually  relieved  him  from 
slaving  for  the  publishers  and 
from  the  drudgery  of  hack-work. 
On  the  X)ther  hand,  had  Congreve 
lived  in  the  days  of  George  II. 
or  of  George  III.  he  would  simply 
have  remained  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  been  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  his  income. 
The  pursuit  of  literature  was  in 
itself  a  miserable  occupation;  it 
might  lead  to  advantages,  but  such 
advantages  were  unconnected 
with  the  calling  of  authorship 
pure  and  simple.  Until  the  pre- 
sent century,  with  the  exception 
of  Pope  and  Dryden,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  single  author 
managed  to  subsist  comfortably 
upon  the  profits  that  arose  from 
the  sale  of  his  works.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  pursuit  of  literature  was 
a  bad  staff,  but  a  good  stick ;  in 
the  'good  old  times,'  however, 
the  calling  of  a  man  of  letters  was 
neither  a  staff  nor  a  stick,  but  the 
slenderest  of  reeds. 

Happily  a  healthier  state  of 
things  has  been  ushered  in.  Edu- 
cation has  been  busy  with  the 
masses,  circulating-libraries  have 
been  established,  cheap  news- 
papers flood  the  land  with  their 
broadsides,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  vast  reading  public,  eager 


after  novelty  and  attractive  infor- 
mation, has  been  called  into  exist- 
ence. A  man  who  hits  the  lite- 
rary taste  of  the  day  is  sure,  not 
only  of  popularity,  but  of  the  sub- 
stantial rewards  of  ready  money. 
He  need  not  pander  to  the  cheap 
vanity  of  a  patron ;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  him  to  go  hat  in 
hand  begging  for  subscribers,  nor 
has  the  penurious  certainty  of  a 
government  appointment  attrac- 
tions for  him.  His  patron  is  the 
public,  and  as  long  as  it  reads  his 
works,  so  long  will  *  publishers 
gladly  pay  him  for  his  wares  and 
the  libraries  order  their  hundreds 
of  copies.  Literature  is  now  a 
profession,  like  law  or  medicine, 
and  the  successful  author  is  of  the 
same  rank  and  receives  the  same 
homage  as  any  other  successful 
professional  man.  The  mere  fact 
of  having  written  a  book  in  these 
days,  when  everybody  reads  and 
almost  everybody  writes,  is  in  it- 
self no  mark  of  distinction;  should 
the  work  make  a  '  hit,'  the  author 
is  treated  by  the  world  with  the 
same  consideration  that  it  accords 
to  the  rest  of  the  pedestrians  who 
have  distanced  their  fellows  on 
the  high-road  to  fame.  He  is  a 
fortunate  man,  precisely  as  the 
barrister  whose  tables  are  covered 
with  briefs  is  a  fortunate  man,  or 
the  doctor  who  is  gaining  a  large 
practice,  or  the  engineer  who  is 
full  of  contracts,  or  the  merchant 
who  freely  prospers  are  fortunate 
men.  The  days  are  past  when  an 
author  is  stared  at  by  society  be- 
cause a  publisher  has  given  his 
manuscript  to  the  world.  We 
worship  success  of  all  kinds,  and 
if  our  friend  of  the  pen  becomes 
talked  about  we  follow  in  his 
train,  yet  not,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  be- 
cause he  is  a  writer,  but  because 
he  is  successful.  Literature  has 
no  longer  a  pedestal  to  itself,  but 
takes  its  place  in  the  sculpture- 
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gallery  with  the  rest  of  the  statu- 
ary, and  is  bought  and  criticised 
like  the  other  figures  that  sur- 
round it,  and  vulgarly  valued  for 
what  it  will  fetch.  The  divinity 
that  once  hedged  round  the  au- 
thor has  departed,  and  in  its 
stead  is  the  tradesman  with  his 
scale  of  profits  and  losses,  and 
who  knows  to  an  ounce  what  is 
the  true  estimate  of  'copy.' 
Empty  homage  has  given  way  to 
solid  bullion. 

That  the  calling  of  a  successful 
Hterary  man  is  not  to  be  despi^d 
is  evidenced  by  the  career  of  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Caravanserai, 
familiarly  called  *  Jimmy.'  Why 
he  should  be  known  as  Jimmy, 
considering  that  his  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  his  godfather 
and  godmother,  is  Hugh,  and  the 
patronymic  is  Lister,  it  is  beyond 
me  to  discover.  One  thing  I 
know  is  that  he  is  always  called 
Jimmy,  and  to  speak  of  him  as 
Lister  is  to  brand  oneself  as  an 
ignoramus,  an  outsider,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  membership  of  the 
Caravanserai  Quite  a  representa- 
tive man  is  Jimmy.  In  the  smok- 
ing-room his  easy-chair  is  ajiways 
the  centre  of  attraction;  for  his 
stories  are  amusing,  his  conversa- 
tion witty,  and  he  possesses  pre- 
cisely that  information  upon  things 
in  general  and  scandal  in  particu- 
lar which  IB  suited  to  the  hour  of 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
is  the  great  authority  in  the  club 
upon  literature,  the  drama,  and 
the  fine  arts.  The  gossip  of  the 
greenroom  is  at  his  fingers'  ends; 
and  he  is  not  reticent  upon  the 
feuds  of  actors  and  the  witcheries 
of  actresses.  He  knows  all  the 
new  works  that  are  coming  out, 
what  novels  are  to  be  naughty 
or  insipid,  and  explains  aU  the 
m3r8terious  allusions  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  classical  quota- 
tions that  may  crop  up  in  the 
course  of  talk  or  perusal.    Hav- 


ing once  painted  a  picture  that 
was  rejected,  he  developed  into 
the  art-critic  of  a  leading  journal, 
and  his  remarks,  if  biting,  are 
amusing  upon  the  intrigues  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  the  jealousies  of 
artists,  and  upon  that  burlesquing 
of  Nature  which  English  people 
call  art. 

He  is  a  general  favourite,  for  he 
has  a  great  deal  in  his  power,  and 
is  not  unlavish  in  its  disposaL 
The  newspaper  of  which  he  is 
editor  and  part  proprietor  is  al- 
ways open  to  puff  his  friends  who 
write  books,  paint  pictures,  or 
mould  busts ;  he  is  always  ready, 
unless  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
parliamentary  season,  to  spare  a 
paragraph  for  the  achievements  of 
the  'spring-captains'  and  the 
'  sportsmen'  who  are  amongst  the 
number  of  his  acquaintance — ^for 
their  Alpine  ascents,  their  rowing- 
matches  against  time,  their  hunt- 
ing of  the  big  game  in  South 
America,  or  their  racing,  driving, 
yachting,  running  deeds.  His  pen 
and  kindly  words  are  ever  prompt 
to  introduce  a  friend,  or  friend's 
friend,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
literary  or  artistic  talent,  to  the 
publishers,  the  picture-dealers, 
and  the  editors  of  magazines  and 
reviews.  From  his  journalistic 
position  and  his  acquaintance  with 
managers  and  actors  he  seldom 
lacks  orders  for  the  theatre  and 
the  opera,  and  when  these  are  in 
his  possession  hfi  generously  gives 
them  to  those  in  the  club  who  he 
thinks  will  most  appreciate  the 
present — ^barristers  whose  briefs 
have  not  yet  arrived,  young  govern- 
ment clerks  whose  seniors  decline 
to  make  way  for  them,  soldiers  on 
half- pay,  and  the  like.  The  well- 
to-do  suppliants — efcid  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  many  of  the  wealthy 
petition  for  orders — he  dismisses 
with  a  caustic  gibe  at  their  mean- 
ness to  the  libraries  and  box- 
offices. 
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Whenever  anything  ia  to  be 
done  and  wherever  anything  is 
to  be  seen  there  to  be  sure  is 
Jimmy.  If  an  ironclad  is  going 
to  be  launched,  a  new  bridge  to 
be  opened,  a  grand  field-day  to  be 
held  at  Aldershot,  a  naval  review 
to  take  place  at  Spithead,  or  a 
banquet  to  be  given  to  a  distin- 
guished personage,  Jimmy  is  cer- 
tain to  be  presented  with  a  card. 
And  as  for  the  tickets  for  race- 
meetings,  'first  nights,*  private 
views  at  exhibitions,  concerts, 
City  dinners,  and  for  all  the  other 
forms  of  the  external  dissipation 
of  London  society  that  crowd  his 
looking  -  glass  and  mantelpiece, 
their  number  is  legion.  Ko  won- 
der, then,  that  a  man  who  has  so 
much  in  his  gift,  who  is  such  ex- 
cellent company,  and  who  is  the 
most  perfect  of  hosts,  should  be 
much  sought  after  and  be  deemed 
the  most  popular  of  good  fellows. 
He  has  but  ote  enemy,  and  that 
is  his  tailor,  whom  he  will  never 
permit  to  dress  him  in  the  fash- 
ion; Jimmy  runnii^  to  flesh 
prefers  his  habits  loose,  and  de- 
clines to  be  buttoned  up  and 
puckered  and  encased  in  the  man- 
ner sartorial  art  delights  in. 

It  is  not  unusual  with  me  to 
cross  the  Park  of  a  morning,  and 
call  upon  Jimmy  at  his  well-fur^ 
nished  chambers  in  Victoria-street 
whilst  he  is  breakfasting  at  an 
hour  when  ordinary  people  are 
lunching.  When  I  enter  his 
rooms  and  criticise  their  luxurious 
appointments — theeasy-chaiss,  the 
valuable  engravings,  the  skin  rugs, 
the  rare  books,  the  specimens  of 
Capo  di  Monte  and  Sevres  that  jut 
out  from  the  wall  on  velvet  brack- 
ets, the  old  brass  and  mirrors 
and  oak  cabinets— or  watch  their 
owner  enjoying  life  to  the  full, 
surrounded  by  all  that  modest 
ambition  can  desire,  the  thought 
frequently  crosses  my  mind,  How 
different  is  the  fite  of  Hugh  Lis- 


ter from  that  of  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors ! 

When  I  see  Jimmy  giving  his 
little  dinners  at  the  club  at  a  cer- 
tain well-known  round  table,  the 
waiters  active  and  attentive,  the 
chief  butler  himself  superintend- 
ing the  serving  of  the  dishes,  the 
champagne  iced  to  perfection,  the 
claret  warmed  with  the  most  con- 
summate  care — I   think   of  the 
men,  better  read  than  he,  and  en- 
dowed with  greater  talents,  who 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  meal 
or  a  couch,    calling   themselves 
lucky  if  they  could  dine  at  a  tripe- 
shop  or  pay  for  the  shelter  of  a 
garret.     I  think  of  the  author  of 
Venice  Preserved  choking  himself 
over  the  food,  from  which  he  had 
been  so  long  deprived,  in  the  fierce 
greed  of  hunger;  of  the  ill-starred 
Savage  crouching  for  warmth  be- 
fore the  lurid  ashes  of  a  glass  fur- 
nace ;  of  the  great  Orientalist,  the 
translator  of  the  Koran,  pursuing 
his  studies  amid  the  severest  pri- 
vations;   of  old   Sam  Johnson, 
hidden  behind  the  screen  in  the 
publisher's  dining-room,   because 
his  coat  was  too  ragged  to  admit 
him  to  the  table  of  his  host ;  of 
Steele,  Groldsmith,  Smollett,  Field- 
ing, C^bbe,  Chatterton,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  brothers 
of  the  pen,  who  knew  often  what 
actual  want  was,  what    misery 
waSy  what  pain  left  to  itself  was, 
and  what  followed  from  the  grasp 
of  'the   sherifiTs  officer  I     When 
I  see  Jimmy  on  his  famous  three- 
hundred-guinea  cob,  well  up  to 
eighteen  stone,  and  whose  head 
and  crest  and  quarters  are  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  attraction  and 
admiration  in  thb  Eow,  or  driving 
his  high-stepping  pair  of  chest- 
nuts about  the  town  or  the  suburbs, 
there  rise  before  me  visions  of 
pale  sad  faces  who  have  had  to  part 
with    their    manuscripts,    their 
poems,  their  satires,  their  tragedies, 
their  essays  and  novels,  for  a  tenth 
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or  a  twentieth  of  the  sum  our  nine- 
teenth -  century  scribe  gives  for 
one  of  his  horses.  Did  not  Mil- 
ton sell  his  incomparable  epic  for 
the  price  of  a  new  saddle  ?  Can 
you  buy  a  stanhope  at  a  good 
maker^s  for  what  Goldsmith  sold 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ?  Did  not 
Diyden  engage  himself  to  write 
ten  thousand  verses  for  less  than 
the  price  of  an  opera-box  for  the 
season  1  Was  not  Evelina  parted 
with  by  Miss  Bumey  at  the  price 
of  a  frock-coat  1  And  pray  what 
did  the  men  of  letters  under 
the  first  three  Georges  make  out 
of  literature?  But  perhaps  the 
saddest  of  all  reflections  is  how 
fared  it  with  the  men,  then  as 
now,  who  could  find  no  publisher 
to  take  their  wares,  whose  tastes 
and  peculiarities  of  character  un- 
fitted them  for  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  life,  who  read  and  wrote 
in  the  hope  of  one  day  receiving 
their  reward  and  having  their 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
only  to  find  their  end  in  the  gaol, 
the  hospital,  or  the  terrible  exit 
of  the  suicide  1  As  I  write  there 
stands  out  against  the  background 
of  the  past  the  lean  haggard  form 
of  one  I  knew,  who  busied  him- 
self with  subjects  that  appealed  to 
the  few,  who  degenerated  into  a 
publisher's  hack ;  then  even  that 
calling  failed  him,  for  others  could 
be  found  to  do  the  work  cheaper ; 
who  was  poor  unto  misery,  yet 
neither  his  garb  nor  conversation 
revealed  his  sorrows,  for  the  pride 
of  manhood  made  him  keep  his 
poverty  to  himself,  till  anxiety 
and  suffering  bade  him  one  fatal 
day  brave  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
known, and  put  an  end  to  the 
life,  whose  burden  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear,  by  his  own 
hand.  Poor  soul!  had  one  but 
known  how  severe  was  the  mea- 
sure the  Fates  had  dealt  out  to 
him,  he  needed  not  have  been 
fearful  again  of  distress  or  priva- 


tion; gladly  subscriptions  would 
have  been  raised  for  him :  but  he 
kept  us  all  in  ignorance  of  his 
affairs,  and  whilst  we  mourn  his 
reserve,  we  cannot  but  respect  the 
pride  and  pluck  that  dictated  it. 
How  many  suffering  hearts  have 
thus  passed  to  their  rest,  conscious 
of  the  genius  working  within 
them,  their  brains  stored  with 
the  intellectual  accumulations  of 
ages,  yet  rudely  ignored  by  the 
times  in  which  their  lot  was  cast, 
whilst  the  empty  and  the  frivolous 
were  the  idols  of  the  hour  !  The 
author  of  Cato  was  right — to  com- 
mand success  is  not  always  to  de- 
serve it.  life  is  but  a  lottery,  and 
it  is  quite  as  often  that  a  prize 
is  drawn  by  a  fluke  as  by  desert. 
]^ot  that  by  this  digression  I 
am  inferring  that  Jimmy  is  not 
deserving  of  his  prosperity.  Far 
from  it ;  no  man  works  harder  or 
is  more  worthy  of  the  success  that 
attends  him :  only  there  are  others 
to  the  full  as  able  as  himself,  and 
who  work  quite  as  assiduously,  yet 
somehow  their  names  are  known 
to  the  few,  and  their  wares  have 
little  market  value.  Let  us  see 
how  Jimmy  raised  himself  to  the 
position  of  a  favourite  of  Fortime. 
The  son  of  an  ex-cavalry  officer, 
who  was  atoning  for  the  dissipation 
of  his  youth  and  the  loss  of  the 
paternal  acres  over  hazard  by 
strict  economy  at  the  little  town 
of Dinan  in  Brittany,  young  Lister 
received  his  first  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  parish  priest,  a  Jesuit 
well  schooled  in  mathematics  and 
who  knew  the  classics  as  his  Bre- 
viary. Sharp,  studious,  and  a 
keen  observer  of  all  that  fell 
within  his  ken,  the  lad  was  a 
most  promising  pupil,  and  soon 
showed  of  what  he  was  capable. 
He  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school 
in  Kent  which  had  numerous 
exhibitions  at  Oxford;  two  of 
these  young  Lister  gained,  and 
passed  himself  through  the  Uni- 
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versity  without  costing  his  im- 
pecunious parent  a  single  sou. 
Disappointed  in  obtaining  a  fel- 
lowship, he  came  to  London  and 
entered  himself  at  the  Bar.  He 
had  his  name  printed  in  the 
blackest  of  letters  on  the  yellow- 
est of  backgrounds,  he  went  cir- 
cuit, he  went  sessions,  he  at- 
tended the  courts  at  Westminster; 
but  solicitors  declined  to  honour 
him  with  their  patronage.  At 
last  he  put  his  wig  in  its  tin 
box,  hung  up  his  gown,  and  be- 
took himseK  to  that  great  refuge 
of  the  unsuccessful  forensic  mind 
— ^journalism.  He  had  succeeded 
to  the  family  property  of  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  what  with 
reviews,  magazine  articles,  and 
occasional  leaders,  he  managed  to 
live  in  Dryden's  Buildings,  not 
uncomfortably,  nay  with  splendour 
compared  to  many  of  the  barris- 
teis^ho  lodged  on  his  staircase. 
Finding  that  works  of  imagina- 
tion, if  successful,  were  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  literary  produc- 
tions, he  wrote  a  novel.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  trade.  Young 
authors,  take  heart  &om  this,  and 
be  not  cast  down !  The  first  novel 
of  the  popular  Jimmy  was  refused ; 
why,  then,  need  you  despair? 
Think  of  the  unaccepted,  and  you 
will  not  be  in  bad  company. 
Was  not  Robinson  Crusoe  hawked 
about  from  firm  to  firm?  And 
how  fared  it  with  Vanity  Fair  and 
Jane  Eyre  ?  What  is  ^e  general 
fate  of  first  efforts?  What  are 
Eaphael's  'Dream'  and  Gibbon's 
History  of  Smtzerland  but  miser- 
able failures  ?  Were  not  the  first 
appearances  of  Kean,  Kemble, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  cordicdly  hissed  ? 
Were  not  the  first  speeches  of 
Walpole,  Canning,  Erskine,  Grat- 
tan,  Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons utter  failures  ?  Success  I 
what  is  success  but  the  result  of 
failure?  Mon  amij  if  you  have 
never  been  a  fool,  you  will  never 
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be  a  wise  man-;  if  you  have  never 
failed,  you  will  never  be  suc- 
cessful. The  best  across  country 
are  not  those  who  have  had 
the  fewest  falls. 

Mortified  at  his  failure,  Jimmy 
vowed  that  he  would  court  Ima- 
gination no  more;  and,  "vtfith  a 
sneer,  said  that  he  would  leave 
that  sphere  *  to  the  women.'  It 
is  astonishing  how  savage  were 
his  reviews  on  all  the  novels  that 
crossed  his  path  at  this  time,  and 
how  highly  moral  were  the  re- 
proofs he  directed  against  the 
frivolity  of  the  public  taste.  Cer- 
tain social  topics  then  being  dis- 
cussed, Jimmy  took  the  matter 
up,  infused  his  humour  and  clas- 
sical culture  into  the  question, 
and  wrote  a  few  letters  signed 
*  K.  S.  V.  P.*  to  that  great  journal 
the  Trimmer  upon  the  subject. 
They  were  inserted,  and  led  to 
his  permanent  engagement  on  the 
stafil  His  letters,  with  the  signa- 
ture *  E.  S.  V.  P.,'  on  international 
law,  the  demi-monde,  penny  ices, 
cheap  divorces,  gamekeepers'  fees, 
matrimonial  economy,  justices' 
justice,  tips  to  servants,  state  of 
the  nation,  state  of  Eotten  How, 
model  farms,  baby-farms,  what  to 
do  with  your  manure,  what  to  do 
with  your  poor — in  short,  on  any- 
thing and  everything,  were  re- 
garded by  the  public  mind  with 
the  respect  and  consideration  ac- 
corded only  to  the  epistles  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  the  day, 
who  occasionally,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Trimmer^  kindly 
advise  the  estates  of  the  realm 
how  to  act,  the  law-ofl&cers  of  the 
Crown  how  to  legislate,  the  bench 
how  to  decide,  and  society  gene- 
rally how  to  behave. 

For  the  next  few  years  Hugh 
Lister  led  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
literary  man-of-all-work.  He  wrote 
reviews  on  books  of  all  classes — 
from  an  encyclopaedia  to  an  Oriental 
grammar — by  studying  the  pre- 
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face  and  deriving  his  information 
from  the  pages  he  criticised,  then 
winding  up  with  praise  or  abase, 
according  to  the  state  of  his  liver 
and  the  bother  the  volumes  gave 
him.  He  wrote  essays,  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles,  a  volume  of 
travels,  which  was  read  and  for- 
gotten, and  edited  a  classical 
author.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  painted  the  head  of  a  cardinal, 
which  he  fancied  was,  for  shade 
and  colouring,  worthy  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  sent  the  canvas  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  As  I  have 
said,  it  was  not  accepted.  One 
member  of  the  hanging  committee, 
as  he  examined  it,  said  he  was 
prepared  for  anything  from  an 
English  artist,  but  he  must  really 
draw  the  line  at  sign-boards. 
Genial  and  good-tempered  as  are 
naturally  most  burly  men  who 
are  not  troubled  with  matrimony 
or  pecuniary  anxieties,  it  is  a  sure 
*  draw'  to  get  Jimmy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art.  His  ire  is  hot  and 
his  invectives  unbounded  when  he 
dilates  upon  that  close  borough, 
the  Royal  Academy.  As  Liston 
imagined  that  tragedy  was  his 
forte,  so  Lister  sneers  at  his 
literary  fame,  and  thinks  that  art 
should  have  been  his  calling,  and 
that  he  should  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  not  as  a  Fielding,  but 
as  a  Raphael. 

So  some  fifteen  years  passed 
away  since  Hugh  Lister  quitted 
the  cloisters  of  Alma  Mater.  Be- 
yond the  literary  circle  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  almost  unknown; 
his  friends  recognised  his  talents, 
and  wondered  why  he  had  allowed 
his  intellectual  inferiors  to  distance 
him  in  the  race  of  life.  Great 
things  had  been  anticipated  from 
him  by  all  in  his  set,  still  he 
had  not  realised  the  expectations 
formed  of  him.  Men  not  worthy 
to  clean  his  inkstand  were  draw- 
ing their  hundreds  from  the  pub- 
lishers and  were  household  names 


at  the  libraries,  whilst  he  was  still 
grinding  away  at  journalism  and 
hack-work.  At  last  the  hour 
came,  and  the  man  was  found 
ready. 

Whilst  fishing  in  Scotland, 
Hugh  Lister  was  laid  on  his 
back  with  rheumatism.  Immured 
in  a  little  Highland  village,  unable 
to  stir  out,  free  from  the  excite- 
ment of  society  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  friends,  as  he  slowly  re- 
covered he  bethought  himself  of 
a  story,  and  set  to  for  the  second 
time  to  write  a  novel.  His  ex- 
perience of  life  had  matured ;  he 
had  always  been  a  keen  observer 
of  character ;  his  sense  of  tolera- 
tion had  deepened;  his  powers 
of  sarcasm,  humour,  pathos,  had 
widened  in  their  range  and  in- 
creased in  intensity.  He  took 
Balzac  and  Fielding  as  his  models; 
he  wrote  leisurely  and  thought 
much;  two  years  he  spent  over 
his  work,  and  then  gave  it  to  the 
public.  The  time  had  not  been 
wasted.  The  book  was  one  exactly 
suited  to  the  cynical,  gonial,  re- 
ligious, iufidel,  ostentatious,  re- 
tiring spirit  of  the  age,  and  its 
success  was  unbounded.  It  dis- 
sected character,  especially  female 
character ;  it  laid  bare  the  selfish- 
ness of  human  nature  ;  it  lashed 
the  vices  of  society  and  held 
up  the  mirror  to  the  world,  so 
that  it  saw  itself,  not  flattered  or 
distorted,  but  faithfully  reflected. 
We  love  to  be  told  of  our  faults 
and  virtues,  especially  when  we 
attribute  all  the  virtues  to  our- 
selves and  burden  our  neighbour 
with  the  faults. 

The  future  of  Hugh  Lister  was 
assured.  He  was  the  Balzac  of  the 
day,  and  anything  from  his  pen 
found  a  ready  market.  Since  his  fi  rst 
venture  he  has  written  numerous 
works,  some  good,  some  bad,  some 
indifferent,  but  all  commanding  a 
large  sale  and  handsomely  swell- 
ing their  author's  banking  account. 
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A  great  man  is  Jimmy  now.  He 
dines  with  dukes  and  bishops;  he 
lectures  in  America;  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  societies ; 
he  takes  the  chair  at  literary 
meetings;  he  is  a  member  of  a 
far  more  exclusive  club  than  the 
Caravanserai;  he  has  declined  a 
43eat  in  Parliament ;  he  is  said  to 
be  a  millionaire,  but  perhaps  an 
income  of  four  thousand  a  year 
is  the  more  accurate  statement. 
When  I  read  Jimmy's  books  and 
wince  under  his  satire  and  caustic 
cynicism,  and  then  see  him  at  the 
€luby  his  fat  sides  shaking  with 
laughter,  his  hand  ever  ready  to 
help  a  friend,  always  generous, 
kind,  and  good,  it  strikes  me  what 
a  difference  there  often  is  between 
what  a  man  icrites  and  what  a 
man  w.  I  wonder  whether  *  goody' 
authors  in  their  private  lives  are 
acid,  spiteful,  and  stingy  ?  Satirists 
are  often  thepleasantest  of  fellows ; 
but  may  it  be  forgiven  if  I  say 
that  moralists  and  the  gushing 
division  have  occasionally  been 
found  far  from  agreeable  society  ? 
We  all  of  us  have  a  certain  amount 
of  spleen  to  get  rid  of:  the  literary 
cynic  vents  it  on  paper,  the  literary 
gusher  on  his  friends.  Which  do 
you  prefer  ? 

Whilst  at  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity  Hugh  Lister  resolved 
to  carry  out  an  idea  that  he  had 
long  meditated.  As  most  actors 
are  ambitious  of  developing  into 
managers,  so  many  men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  journalism  are 
desirous  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
newspaper.  Lister  thought  he 
saw  his  way  to  start  a  new  organ, 
and  being  well  supported  by  a 
few  smguine  peers  of  the  Mo- 
derado  party,  and  by  three  or  four 
wealthy  City  men,  began  to  put 
his  scheme  into  execution.  The 
journal  was  to  be  conducted  on 
certain  novel  principles.  It  was 
to  be  written  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen ;     private     secretaries 


were  to  communicate  what  official 
information  they  could  impart; 
men  thoroughly  in  society  were 
to  give  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  day 
— gossip  which  could  be  relied 
upon  and  not  contradicted  in  the 
next  number ;  the  leaders  were  to 
be  written  by  the  best  brains  that 
money  could  buy ;  foreign  corre- 
spondents were  to  receive  the  sala- 
ries of  ambassadors,  and  furnish 
the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
capitals  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited; the  dramatic,  literary, 
and  artistic  criticisms  were  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
been  encouraged  by  success,  and 
not  soured  by  failure,  and  who 
were  to  have  no  crotchets  or  per- 
sonal animosities ;  the  City  article 
was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  firm  of 
such  wealth  and  position  as  to 
render  it  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion ;  the  ladies  were  to  be 
propitiated  by  articles  on  the 
fashions  direct  from  the  work- 
rooms of  the  great  Paris  men-mil- 
liners themselves;  whilst  hospi- 
tality was  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  journal  giv- 
ing every  fortnight  magnificent 
'  breakfasts'  at  their  offices  to  the 
illustrious  and  the  fashionable  of 
the  London  world. 

During  the  winter  months  the 
proposed  newspaper  was  fully 
talked  about  in  society  and  at 
the  clubs,  and  well  ventilated 
by  stimulating  paragraphs  in  the 
press.  Early  in  the  season  the 
first  number  of  the  Piccadilly 
Courier  made  its  appearance. 
Its  success  was  never  one  moment 
in  doubt.  It  was  so  well  printed, 
and  on  such  charmingly -toned 
paper,  that  the  blind  could  al- 
most read  it.  It  was  so  well 
informed  on  all  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treated,  that  to  doubt 
its  accuracy  was  like  doubting  in- 
fallibility. On  all  sides  it  had 
friends ;  never  did  a  journal  steer 
so    cleverly    between    extremes 
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-without  running  aground  or  shat- 
tering its  circuktion  by  bad  edi- 
torial navigation.  The  aristocracy 
liked  it  because  it  was  properly 
deferential  to  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative, and  held  a  right  view 
(that  meant  an  aristocratic  view) 
upon  the  land  question,  game- 
laws,  and  all  vested  interests. 
The  middle  classes  liked  it  be- 
cause it  took  a  just  view  (that 
meant  a  mercantile  view)  upon  all 
commercial  subjects,  and  advocat- 
ed freedom  in  trade,  general  pro- 
gress, and  the  most  complete 
toleration.  Pious  people  liked  it 
because  it  was  Catholic  without 
Popery,  and  Protestant  without 
Dissent.  Worldlings  liked  it  be- 
cause it  was  witty,  cynical,  and 
epigrammatic  in  its  observations 
upon  men  and  manners.  Society 
generally  liked  it  because  it  told 
it  exactly  what  it  wanted  to  know 
without  being  cruelly  malicious 
or  impertinently  inquisitive.  The 
'  breakfasts*  were  a  most  success- 
ful institution,  and  ladies  fought 
over  the  possession  of  cards  as 
they  fight  over  anything  which  is 
new  and  the  rage.  In  short,  the 
Piccadilly  Courier  at  one  bound 
placed  itself  at  the  head  of  jour- 
nalism, had  its  claims  allowed, 
and  has  since  declined  to  be 
ousted  from  its  proud  position. 

And  now  it  was  that  Hugh 
leister  became  a  great  personage 
in  London  society,  and  was  chris- 
tened Jimmy.  It  was  said  that 
he  knew  everything,  could  make 
anybody,  and  was  in  the  most 
intimate  confidence  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  royal  family.  He  was  a 
lion  in  club  smoking-rooms.  He 
went  to  all  the  great  parties  in 
the  season,  and  to  all  the  great 
country  houses  in  the  autumn. 
He  had  his  portrait  painted — not 
after  Rembrandt — and  hung  in 
the  Academy.  When  he  walks 
out  or  rides  in  the  Eow  people 
nudge  each  other  and  say,  'See 


that  fellow)  that's  Lister,  {he 
great  novelist  and  editor  of  the 
Piccadilly  r  He  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  London,  like  the  Monu- 
ment or  the  Tower.  Yet  wealth 
and  fame  and  flattery  sit  very 
well  on  him.  Success  is  like  wine 
— some  men  it  exhilarates,  some 
men  it  makes  sulky,  some  it  does 
not  affect.  Jimmy  is  of  the  last 
order.  Prosperous,  celebrated^ 
feted,  he  is  the  same  joyous, 
genial,  epicurean  being  that  he 
was  when  he  was  working  hi» 
steps  up  the  ladder  of  fame. 

Best  on  your  well-won  laurels, 
Jimmy,  most  stanch  of  friends 
and  cheeriest  of  companions ! 
Long  may  your  brain  teem  with 
its  present  fertility,  and  never 
may  you  Swift-like  *  wither  from 
the  top' !  Long  may  the  charms 
of  music  delight  you,  the  little 
dishes  you  love — alas,  too  well !— 
nourish  you,  the  drama  amuse 
you,  tobacco  solace  you,  and  the 
life  you  so  thoroughly  enjoy  be 
preserved  in  all  its  vigorous  com- 
pleteness! It  will  be  a  sad  day 
for  those  you  leave  behind  when 
your  burly  form  is  missed,  those 
chatty  lips  silenced,  and  that 
joyous,  hearty,  unmusical  laughter 
heard  no  more.  Ay,  and  it  will 
be  a  sadder  day  to  the  struggling 
author  you  have  so  generously 
befriended,  to  the  unknown  ac- 
tress whom  your  praise  has  en- 
couraged to  further  efforts,  to  the 
wearied  reporter,  the  worn-out 
press  -  man,  and  to  the  whole 
community  of  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted, when  you  have  been  sum- 
moned hence,  and  have  joined 
the  majority.  But  why  talk  of 
the  urn  and  the  cypress?  Non 
omnis  moriar.  In  the  hearts  of 
your  friends  you  will  always  live, 
and  when  they  cease  to  beat  Lite- 
rature will  enshrine  you  amongst 
her  favourites,  and  jealously  guard 
your  name  for  posterity. 
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Chapter  XII.  Bernese  Territort. 


IVhen  it  reaches  Bern,  the 
*  Venice  of  the  Alps,'  the  Aar 
^suddenly  resumes  its  wild  impetu- 
osity of  character.  It  begins  to 
hesitate  and  to  struggle,  and  per- 
sistently refuses  to  go  forward. 
Like  a  child  clinging  to  its  mo- 
ther's gown,  it  throws  its  two 
4trms  round  the  town,  and  seems 
to  want  to  turn  round  and  go 
back,  five  times  does  it  twist 
iand  turn  to  the  west,  six  times  to 
ithe  north,  and  three  times  to  the 
isouth  and  east,  thus  forming  the 
various  promontories  of  Kirchen- 
ield,  Bremgarten,  and  Engi,  as 
well  as  the  one  upon  which  the 
town  of  Bern  is  built.  But  soon 
-after  this  it  is  joined  by  the 
.sister  liver  from  Freiburg,  the 
lively  Saane,  and  from  the  north 
•comes  the  irresistible  voice  of  old 
Pather  Ehine,  calling  them  to 
meet  him  at  Waldshut,  whence 
he  carries  them  in  his  strong  arms 
<lown  to  the  great  ocean.  And  so, 
farewell  to  the  beautiful  Aar ! 
Her  career  is  a  blessed  one,  joyous 
And  joy-giving,  and  assuredly 
right  royid ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
gieAt  Bernese  Oberland,  and  all 
the  cantons  through  which  she 
passes,  belong  to  her,  so  that  she 
has  every  right  to  assume  as  her 
badge  the  'Aar,'  or  eagle  of  the 
Alps,  the  proud  bird  which  ap- 
pears in  the  armorial  bearings  of 
many  of  the  towns  which  stand 
upon  her  banks,  such  as  Aarberg, 
Aarburg,  Aarau.  This  was  the 
royal  eagle  which  collected  the 
materials  for  the  grand  nest  in  the 
iieart  of  the  canton  which  was 


once  an  imperial  free  town,  and 
is  now  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy.  Bern  has  the  river 
to  thank  for  her  proud  position; 
for  it  was  the  Aar  which  convert- 
ed the  solid  sandstone  rock  upon 
which  the  town  stands  into  a  pro- 
montory, and  made  it  such  a  pe- 
culiarly favourable  site  for  the 
central  stronghold  of  a  growing 
power. 

Where  else  could  Bern  be 
placed  to  such  advantage } 

As  we  look  upon  the  grave  old 
town  grouped  around  the  cathe- 
dral, looking  EO  resolute  and  de- 
termined, with  brown  mediaeval 
towers  rising  hexe  and  there  above 
the  mass  of  houses,  standing  on 
its  elevated  rocky  platform,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lovely  pastoral  land- 
scape, it  looks  like  some  esquire 
in  full  armour,  leaning  upon  his 
sword,  while  he  keeps  a  defiant 
watch  over  the  herdsmen  and 
peasants  at  his  feet,  and  gazes 
dreamily  at  the  distant  moun- 
tains. 

Zurich,  which  is  a  shining  light 
to  the  whole  Confederacy,  has 
taken  the  arts  and  sciences  under 
her  especial  protection;  golden 
Basel  has  devoted  herself  to  com- 
merce ;  and  Bern  is  the  heart  and 
core  of  Switzerland,  the  strong- 
hold of  unity  and  the  trusty  de- 
fender of  the  whole  country. 

Though  gloomy  and  defiant- 
looking  when  seen  from  without, 
the  town  is  pleasant  enough  with- 
in, for  she  keeps  her  best  and 
most  amiable  side  for  her  own 
people  and  for  visitors,  while  she 
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presents  a  rough,  front  to  her  ene- 
mies. 

Many  people  think  the  town 
monotonous,  and  declare  that  the 
gray  uniform  houses  and  long 
streets  remind  them  of  a  large 
conrent  and  its  cloisters;  and 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
(he  regularity  of  the  lines  and  the 
want  of  variety  in  the  buildings 
are  reproduced  in  the  countenances 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  dull 
and  expressionless.  Others  again 
fancy  that  it  has  too  much  the 
air  of  a  small  country  town  which 
has  grown  rich  by  traffic  in  cheese 
and  butter,  and  that  its  features 
are  all  of  a  stunted  dwarfish  cha- 
racter, wherein  it  much  resembles 
all  the  natives  of  Switzerland, 
who  are  usually  undersized.  But 
even  if  it  be  so,  if  everything  in 
Bern  be  short,  stumpy,  and  solid, 
at  all  events  it  possesses  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own,  and  a  very 
good  sort  of  character  too,  which 
ought  to  secure  some  interest  for 
it  in  these  levelling  times.  More- 
over, it  is  thanks  to  this  very  so- 
lidity that  Bern  has  been  able  for 
the  last  seven  centuries  to  make 
her  way  and  hold  her  own  in  the 
face  of  severe  competition  ;  and  it 
was  her  solidity  alone  which  en- 
abled her  to  stand  in  the  breach 
and  cope  with  an  emperor,  almost 
before  she  wfeis  out  of  leading- 
strings.  Rudolf  certainly  had 
cause  to  respect  young  Bern's 
strength ;  and  his  dwarf,  noticing 
how  stout  and  sturdy  was  the 
town's  demeanour,  prophesied 
that,  *  sooner  or  later,  she  would 
be  mistress  over  the  whole  land.' 
Had  she  been  consumptive  and 
slender-waisted,  no  doubt  she 
would  have  been  more  tractable 
and  submissive,  but  she  would 
never  have  come  to  anything. 
The  people  of  Bern  are  very  much 
like  their  town,  and  you  may 
read  their  character  in  their  faces. 
They    are    generally    hard    and 


wooden-looking,  but  they  also 
look  independent,  comfortably 
contented,  proud,  and  sometimes 
supercilious.  Grace  and  elegance 
are  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
a  Bern  citizen,  who  certainly  does 
not  move  as  if  he  were  treading 
upon  eggs.  Indeed,  some  mis- 
chievous people  have  been  heard 
to  declare  that,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  he  has  grown  very  like 
the  bear,  which  is  the  badge  of 
his  town  ;  and  they  assert  that  it 
is  from  a  sort  of  relation-like  in- 
terest and  fellow-feeling  that  h& 
pays  a  visit  to  the  Bears'  Ditch, 
near  the  Nydeck  Bridge,  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Truly  the  bear  of  Bern  is  na 
empty  myth,  for  wherever  a  house, 
fountain,  gateway,  or  monument 
is  erected,  Bruin's  effigy  is  sure  to 
makepart  of  the  design.  Whether 
the  founders  of  the  town  floated 
down  the  Aar  till  they  came  to 
the  famous  wood  *  Im  Sack,'  near 
the  spot  where  the  river  is  now 
spanned  by  the  TJnter-Thor  Bridge, 
and  whether  thev  were  here  found 
and  nursed  by  a  she-bear  after 
the  fashion  of  Eomulus  and  Ee- 
mus,  tradition  does  not  say ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
what  the  wolf  and  the  Capitoline 
geese  are  to  Eome,  that  the  noble 
Bruin,  the  kindliest  of  all  th^ 
wild  animals  of  Germany,  is  to 
Bern. 

Strangers  who  visit  Bern,  even 
if  they  find  nothing  to  their  taste 
in  the  town  itself,  will  hurry  to 
the  lofty  terrace  at  the  back  of 
the  minster,  and  will  gaze  with 
longing  hearts  at  the  world  of 
glittering  mountains  which  is 
thence  visible.  The  Platform,  as 
this  terrace  with  its  rows  of  shady 
chestnut-trees  is  called,  is  a  sub- 
limely beautiful  spot,  a  perfect 
elysium  of  delight;  for  besides 
the  ordinary  view  of  the  Alps, 
which  you  may  enjoy  when  the 
atmosphere  is  clear  at  any  and 
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every  hour  of  the  day,  you  have 
such  sunrises  and  sunsets  as  are 
hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere  ex- 
cept from  the  Rigi  or  some  equally 
famous  height. 

We  may  vary  our  walk  by 
going  to  the  Engi  Terrace,  out- 
side the  Aarberg  Gate.  This  is  a 
much  less  secluded  spot  than 
the  Platform,  for  it  is  a  very 
favourite  resort,  and  as  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  restaurant,  colon- 
nades, tables,  and  benches,  the 
scene  which  goes  on  here  under 
the  spreading  trees  in  summer 
evenings  is  a  very  lively  one. 
"With  Beichenbach  beer,  good 
coffee,  and  seed-cakes,  some  people 
will  find  the  sunset  view  of  the 
Alps  doubly  enjoyable.  The  great 
Bremgarten  Wood  begins  close 
by  here. 

Many  people,  however,  consider 
that  both  the  Platform  and  the 
Engi  Terrace  are  surpassed  by  the 
Schanzli,  or  Bastion,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aar,  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  whence  you  have  a  good 
view  of  Bern  as  well  as  of  the 
distant  prospect.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  there  is  so  much  to 
choose  from  that  every  one  can 
please  himself;  and  while  one 
watches  the  Alpine  glow  from  the 
Schanzli,  another  will  descend 
into  the  cellar  of  the  old  corn- 
house  or  granary,  which  is  not 
without  a  certain  poetry  of  its 
own,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
It  stands  on  the  site  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  ditch  in  which  the 
zoological  collection  used  to  be 
kept,  and  contains  many  a  row  of 
grand  old  casks,  all  filled  with 
noble  wine.  Take  but  a  draught 
of  this  generous  beverage,  and 
you  will  instantly  see  everything 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles, 
and  even  the  *  Black  District'  of 
gray  old  Bern  will  seem  to  be 
suffused  with  an  Alpine  glow.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  town 


is  divided  into  five  districts,  which 
are  called  Yellow,  White,  Green, 
Red,  and  Black  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  num- 
bers on  the  houses.  In  each  of 
these  there  is  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  streets  and  alleys,  all  more  or 
less  interesting  and  picturesque, 
though  their  nomenclature  is  so 
exceedingly  curious  that  one  is 
often  puzzled  to  attach  any  mean- 
ing to  the  names  by  which  they 
are  known. 

But  Bern  contains  a  good  many 
other    antiquities,     besides     its 
streets,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
notice.     Chief  among  these  is  the 
Eathhaus,  or  town-hall,  a  truly 
ancie*nt,  but  stumpy  and  heavy- 
looking  building,  something  like 
a  castle,  which  formerly  regulated 
all  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of 
the  town.     The  staircase,  sculp- 
tures, rooms,  and  some  of  the  pic- 
tures recall  to  our  minds  the  date 
at  which  it  was  founded,  namely, 
about  the  year  1416.     Till  1798 
its  vaults  contained  considerable 
treasure  belonging  to  the  State; 
but  this  was  soon  smelt  out  by 
the  Corsican  robber,  who  wanted 
it,  and  indeed  used  it,  for  his  wild 
expedition  into  Egypt.  Everything 
that  was  not  clinched  and  riveted 
in  its  place  was  carried  off  to 
Paris;  and  even  the  poor  bears, 
the  town's  living  badges,  shared 
the  same  fate.     These  latter  were 
transported  to    the    Jardin    des 
Plantes,  where  they  led  a  melan- 
choly existence,  mocked  and  jeer- 
ed at  by  everybody.     According 
to  one  account  their   miserable 
state  of  exile  was  soon  ended  by 
death ;  but  according  to  another, 
they  became   extremely  popular 
and    were    treated     with    great 
honour,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  especially  the  case  with  one 
named  *  Martin,'  whose  descent 
could  be  traced  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  pair  of  bears  presented 
to  the  town  of  Bern  in  the  fif- 
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tcenth  century  by  the  fugitive 
Een6,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
bears'  pit  or  ditch  was  left  as 
empty  and  desolate  as  the  Eath- 
haus  treasury ;  spiders  adorned  it 
ivith  their  webs,  and  the  walls 
reechoed  with  the  derisive  laugh- 
ter of  the  French.  A  certain 
French  employe,  seeing  one  of  the 
townswomen  look  sadly  into  the 
deserted  bear-garden  one  day,  is 
said  to  have  had  the  insolent  au- 
dacity to  beg  her  *  not  to  grieve 
over  the  loss  of  her  pets,  as  there 
were  plenty  of  bears  still  left  in 
her  beloved  Bern  T 

The  woman  gave  him  a  pretty 
sharp  answer  for  his  impudence, 
however,  saying,  *  Xay,  sir,  no 
bears,  but  a  good  many  wild  beasts 
of  other  kinds  !*  and  the  shot 
went  straight  to  the  mark.  The 
Frenchman  appreciated  its  mean- 
ing perfectly,  and  turned  away, 
muttering,  *  Cltoyenne^  it  is  fortu- 


nate for  you  that  you  are  not  a 
man.' 

There  are  innumerable  walks, 
drives,  and  excursions  to  be  made 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  choose  between  them ; 
but  artists  would  perhaps  prefer 
going  to  Burgdorf,  called  on  the 
French  side  Berthoud,  probably 
after  the  founder  Berchtold,  the 
same  who  built  Bern.  By  the 
lower  orders  it  is  generally  called 
Burtlef  This  little  town,  which 
is  situated  on  the  £mme,  is  a 
miniature  Bern,  built  in  the  same 
style,  with  similar  arcades  and 
colonnades,  and  inhabited  by  a 
similar  class  of  people.  It  is  very 
flourishing,  and  its  storehouses  are 
filled  with  such  articles  as  delight 
the  heart  of  the  Swiss  housewife, 
namely,  flax,  yam,  honey,  butter, 
cheese,  and  linen  from  the  fertile 
valley  of  Emmenthal  close  by. 


Chapter  XIIL  The  Bodeli. 


What  is  this  'Bodeli'?  It 
sounds  very  simple  and  innocent, 
and  not  particularly  promising; 
and  yet  it  is  very  important 
ground,  as  we  are  reminded  by 
the  mention  of  Interlaken.  Then 
the  Bodeli  is  Interlaken  ]  No,  not 
that;  but  Interlaken  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bodeli,  the 
district,  namely,  which  forms  the 
threshold  and  entrance  of  the 
great  theatre  towards  which  we 
have  so  long  looked  with  longing 
eyes,  and  at  which  we  last  gazed 
from  the  Cathedral  Terrace  in 
Bern.  This  theatre  is  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and  many  thousands 
go  hence  every  year  to  secure 
their  places  in  the  stalls  or  in  the 
boxes  in  the  flrst,  second,  and 
third  tiers,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  reserved  for  foreigners.  Then 
Interlaken  is  in  the  Oberland  1 
Yes,  and  no.     It  is  not  in  the 


actual  Oberland,  meaning  by  that 
the  Swiss  Highlands,  which  still 
look  down  upon  us  from  a  con- 
siderable distance;  indeed,  the 
Interlaken  public  are  nearly 
eleven  miles  away  from  the  Jung- 
frau,  who  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
disputed pHma  donna  of  the  Ber- 
nese Alps. 

The  whole  region  is  enclosed 
within  a  huge  moat,  formed  on 
one  side  by  the  Aar  and  the  lakes 
of  Brienz  and  Thun,  on  the  other 
by  the  Kander  and  Dala,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Rhone.  This 
mighty  intrenchment  has  only 
two  breaks  in  it,  the  one  in  the 
east  being  formed  by  the  Grimsel, 
that  in  the  west  by  the  Gemmi, 
the  two  well-known  passes  which 
lead  down  into  Yalais. 

Within  this  mountain-island 
rise  the  High  Alps  in  two  parallel 
chains,  of  which  the  southern  one 
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belongs  to  Yalais  and  the  northern 
to  the  canton  of  Bern. 

The  two  chains  meet  and  cul- 
minate in  the  Finsteraarhom, 
which  overtops  all  the  other 
peaks,  even  the  most  lofty,  and 
rears  his  head  some  fourteen  thou- 
sand odd  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Numerous  lesser  heights  stand 
in  front  of  this  row  of  Titans,  and 
extend  up  to  the  lakes  and  even 
beyond  them.  Such  are  the  Mor- 
gen  and  Abendberg,  the  Faulhorn, 
Schwarzhom,  and  Burghorn,  and, 
to  the  west  of  Thun,  the  Scheibe 
and  Stockhorn.  These  belong  to 
the  various  chains  known  as  the 
Voralps,  from  which  the  High 
Alps  are  separated  by  the  pass  of 
the  Scheidegg,  which  runs  from 
east  to  west. 

The  range  of  the  ordinary 
t-ourist  and  excursionist  who  goes 
about  in  dainty  toilet,  with  a 
dainty  alpenstock  in  his  hand,  ex- 
tends from  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
of  Thun  and  Brienz  to  the  Schilt- 
horn  and  Scheidegg,  a  district 
which  is  always  swarming  with 
visitors,  and  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  newly-married  couples  ;  but  it 
is  after  we  have  passed  through 
this  that  the  real  work  begins, 
and  we  come  to  the  region  which 
needs  the  tough  muscles  and 
nimble  foot  of  the  chamois,  and 
taxes  all  the  powers  of  the  Alpine 
traveller.  The  army  which  an- 
nually besieges  the  Alps  moves 
on  in  three  divisions,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  head-quarters, 
whence  some  make  merry  expedi- 
tions and  walking  tours  in  the 
company  of  their  families,  and 
others  set  out  alone  to  attack  the 
Alps  in  a  more  serious  fashion. 
The  right  wing  of  the  army  halts 
at  Meiringen  or  Brienz,  on  its 
way  up  the  Haalithal  and  to  the 
Grimsel;  the  left  chooses  Thun^ 
whence  it  proceeds  past  the  river 
Kander  to  the  vaUey  of  EngstK- 
genthal,  or  by  way  of  Kandersteg  to 


the  Gemmi  Pass.  Between  these 
two,  and  exactly  between  the  two- 
lakes  which  connect  and  keep  up 
communication  between  one  wing 
and  the  other,  lies  the  Bodeli  with 
Interlaken,  which  is  the  grand 
head-quarters  of  the  third  division. 
Interlaken  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
that  especially  favourite  valley, 
the  Lauterbrunnenthal ;  and  the 
number  of  delightful  excursions 
which  may  be  made  from  thence 
is  simply  unlimited.  Moreover, 
they  have  the  recommendation  of 
being  within  easy  reach,  none  of 
the  expeditions  in  the  valley  oc- 
cupying more  than  a  day  each. 
Those  usually  made  are  to  the 
far-famed  waterfalls  of  the  Staub- 
bach,  Tnimletenbach,  Schmadri- 
bach,  to  the  grand  Wengernalp, 
to  Miirren,  Grindelwald,  and  to 
the  Faulhom,  which  is  a  sort  of 
Bernese  Eigi.  Interlaken  itself 
possesses  many  charms  and  at- 
tractions, though  Badeker  thinks 
it  necessary  to  qualify  his  praises 
by  remarking  :  '  Interlaken  is  a 
good  halting-place  for  such  as  are 
not  obliged  to  economise  their 
time  and  money,  and  they  will 
find  it  pleasant  to  take  a  few  days' 
rest  here  between  their  expedi- 
tions to  the  valleys  and  heights  of 
the  Oberland.' 

Every  one  who  has  been  to 
Interlaken  knows  the  Hoheweg, 
which  is  aa  famous  as  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris  and  our  own  Hyde 
Park,  though  it  is  not  like  either, 
and  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  of 
its  own.  Fashionable  loungers 
in  the  most  brilliant  toilets  me^ 
be  seen  disporting  themselves  in 
the  pleasant  green  shade,  having 
on  the  one  side  a  row  of  palace- 
like hotels  with  blooming  gardens, 
fountains,  and  shrubberies,  and 
all  the  tokens  of  luxury ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  soft  green  meadows 
which  stretch  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  while 
behind  them  rises  the  glistening 
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form  01  the  Jungfcau.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  the  intokicating 
strains  of  Strauss,  Beethoven, 
Gounod,  and  Mozart  played  by 
the  band,  and  on  the  other  there 
is  the  soft  tinkle  of  the  herd-bells 
and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  Yon- 
der is  the  hotel  omnibus,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  passengers,  and 
piled  high  with  luggage ;  and  close 
by  are  elegant  carriages  and  ca- 
briolets, side  by  side  perhaps  with 
a  heavy  harvest  wagon  or  some 
primitive  village  conveyance  filled 
with  women  and  girls  in  thecharm- 
ing  Bernese  costume. 

Though  Interlaken  is  a  town, 
a  large  and  distinguished  town 
too,  it  is  also  a  pastoral  village, 
much  given  to  keeping  cows  and 
geese.  The  mode  of  life  there  much 
resembles  that  of  Baden-Baden, 
but  the  air  is  that  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  and  the  prices  paid  show 
the  high  value  put  upon  it. 

The  climate  of  Interlaken  is 
considered  vety  beneficial  to  in- 
vaHds,  being  warm  and  damp, 
and  it  early  acquired  some  repu- 
tation on  this  account,  though  it 
did  not  reach  its  highest  fame 
untU  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century.  Guide-books  of  fifty 
years  ago  spoke  of  Herr  Seller's 
establishment  as  almost  the  only 
place  in  Interlaken  where  a  lodg- 
ing could  be  obtained,  whereas 
now  it  is  almost  as  hopeless  to  try 
and  give  a  list  of  the  hotels  and 
peruiotuf  as  it  would  be  to  count 
the  visitors  who  flock  hither  from 
every  part  of  Europe  as  though 
they  were  under  some  magnetic 
influence,  and  spend  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  here,  trying  what  the 
delights  of  summer  and  the  pure 
air  will  do  towards  restonng  their 
health.  Pashion  no  doubt  has  a 
great  share  in  making  the  place 
so  popular ;  but  we  may  reckon 
that,  in  a  good  season,  nearly 
forty  thousand  foreigners  pass 
through  Interlaken. 


Nature  is  always  the  same; 
and  though  an  impertinent  hotel 
for  the  million,  called  the  Jung- 
firaueblick,  has  been  built  by 
puny  mortals  before  her  very  face, 
she  smiles  serenely  down  upon  it, 
well  aware  that  in  spite  of  all  they 
may  do  her  charms  can  never  be 
destroyed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in 
which  we  may  more  thoroughly 
ei\joy  these  charms  than  in  the 
lovely  little  Bodeli  village  of 
Bonigen.  There  is  something 
idyllic  about  it,  as  it  lies  among 
the  orchards  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake ;  and  we  feel  as  if  we  really 
were  in  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
such  as  we  imagined  it  before  we 
came  hither.  There  ia  something 
extremely  homelike  in  the  aspect 
both  of  the  landscape  and'  the 
houses,  something,  too,  which 
makes  us  at  once  feel  at  home. 
The  flower-gardens  are  surrounded 
by  new  palings  of  fir-wood,  and 
the  little  beds  are  almost  too  neat- 
ly and  symmetrically  arranged  to- 
accord  with  tbe  air  of  freedom 
which  pervades  the  rest  of  the 
scene.  The  bee-house,  with  its 
protecting  roof,  looks  out  upon  the- 
meadow,  which  is  gay  with  a 
thousand  buds  and  blossoms; 
fowls  and  pigeons  are  hopping  and 
flying  backwards  and '  forwards, 
from  the  huge  dunghill  and  the 
patch  of  nettles  in  the  comer  to 
the  dwelling-house,  with  its  high 
shingle  roof.  The  windows  in  the 
gable  open  into  a  gallery  of  open 
trellis-work  which  is  gay  with 
pinks  and  roses,  and  quite  con- 
ceals the  bedrooms  from  view. 
The  lower  part  of  the  house  is 
filled  with  numerous  windows; 
leaving  room,  however,  for  the 
face  of  a  sundial. 

At  the  entrance  stands  a  bench, 
and  above  it  waves  a  quantity  of 
linen  hung  outfrom  the  gallery  to 
dry,  the  house-door  being  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  wash-tubs> 
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I)ucket9,  and  milk-pails.  Close 
by  the  house  runs  a  spring  of 
water,  which  is  always  flowing 
with  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  gurgling 
«ound,  mingled  with  the  lowing 
of  the  cows,  the  humming  and 
buzzing  of  insects,  the  scent  of  the 
hay,  grass,  fruit,  and  flowers  in 
garden  and  meadows — the  whole 
forming  such  a  tout  ensemble  as 
can  hardly  be  realised  without 
personal  experience.  Add  to  all 
this  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  hand- 
some inhabitants,  the  laughter  of 
children,  the  summer  visitors,  and 
the  long  wreaths  of  smoke  emitted 
by  the  steamers  on  the  lake,  and 
you  have  as  good  an  idea  of  Boni- 
gen  as  can  be  conveyed  on  paper. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  for 
A  moment  that  we  may  lay  aside 
our  pilgrim's  staff  and  take  our 
^ase  in  .  this  earthly  Paradise ; 
there  is  far  too  much  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  that  to  be 
possible.  Indeed,  we  are  beckoned 
in  all  directions,  and  the  names 
of  Heimwehfluh,  little  Bugen, 
Bleiki,  Harder,  and  Unspunnen, 
the  latter  an  old  ruined  castle  in 
the  depths  of  a  wood,  fill  us  with 
eager  longings  and  desires.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  longer  excur- 
sions quite  within  our  reach,  and 
in  front  of  each  hotel  there  are 
sure  to  be  carriages  waiting,  be- 
sides strong  mountain-ponies  and 
guides,  who  are  always  ready  to 
offer  their  services.  Kailway  and 
steamboat  will  convey  us  without 
the  least  trouble  to  the  pretty 
neighbouring  town  of  Thun,  which 
has  been  struggling  and  striving 
for  years  past  to  rival  Interlakeq. 
Leaving  the  carriage,  from  which 
we  have  enjoyed  such  glorious 
views,  at  Darligen,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
we  next  have  a  delightful  trip 
over  the  water  in  the  steamboat. 
It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion whether  the  palm  of 
beauty  should   be  given  to  the 


Lake  of  Brienz  or  the  Lake  of 
Thun,  and  the  question  yet  re- 
mains an  open  one,  for  both  are 
lovely.  The  Lake  of  Brienz,  how- 
ever, has  hitherto  had  more  as* 
siduous  court  paid  to  it  by  specu- 
lators, and  its  attractions  have 
been  more  loudly  proclaimed, 
while  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Thun  have  been  more  sought  by 
persons  of  a  poetical  temperament. 
Both  are  genuine  Swiss  pearls, 
differing  perhaps  in  colour,  but  of 
equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
noisseur. 

The  Lake  of  Thun,  or  Jmchs 
Dunensia,  called  the  Wendelsee 
in  mediaeval  times,  takes  its  pre- 
sent name  from  the  town  of  Thun 
at  its  western  extremity,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  ancient  Keltic  origin, 
X>unum  signifying 'hilL'  Whether 
the  name  of  Wendelsee  be  derived 
from  the  Vandals  is  more  than 
doubtful,  and  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  it  comes  either  &om 
the  sudden  bend  {Wendung  in 
German)  which  the  lake  is  forced 
to  make  by  a  promontory  of  Mount 
Beatus  called  the  Kose,  which  juts 
out  some  way  into  the  water,  or 
fh)m  the  precipitous  waUs  ( Wdnde) 
by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
wind  about  the  little  promontory 
is  often  dangerous  to  the  boatman, 
and  the  uncouth  forbidding  names 
given  to  it  and  to  the  cave  known 
as  der  hdse  Eath,  or  Evil  Counsel, 
neither  of  which  sounds  pleasant, 
might  give  a  false  impression  of 
the  lake  and  its  shores,  which 
possess  all  the  charm  and  almost 
the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  lakes 
of  North  Italy.  Almost  every 
little  cottage-garden  in  Oberhofen 
boasts  its  laurel-bushes ;  the  chest- 
nut flourishes  to  perfection  ;  and, 
in  exceptionally  warm  summers, 
the  vines  on  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  lake  produce 
grapes  from  which  something  like 
drinkable  wine  is  made. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  do  cer- 
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tainly  possess  sometliiDg  of  the 
"brightness  and  cheerfulness  which 
one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with 
a  wine  country;  and  the  white 
towns  and  villages,  such  as  Thun, 
Spiez,  Leissigen,  Aeschi,  Gwatt, 
Schadau,  Merligen,  Oberhofen, 
Sigriswyl,  and  Beatenberg,  which 
dot  its  borders,  are  all  gay  and 
pleasant-looking. 

If,  as  people  say,  civilisation 
moves  from  east  to  west,  it  seems 
probable,  since  speculation  is  sure 
to  move  han,d  in  hand  with  it, 
that  the  Lake  of  Thun  will  one 
day  be  as  busy  as  the  Lake  of 
Brienz,  and  that  the  town  of  Thun 
will  become  a  second  Interlaken. 
Everything,  in  fact,  seems  to  pro- 
mise this  result,  for  the  towns- 
people are  very  active  and  public- 
spirited,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  building,  enlarging,  and  beauti- 
fying going  on  in  the  outskirts. 
In  former  days,  when  it  was  a 
small  petty  place,  Herr  Hart- 
mann  von  Habsburg  -  Kyburg 
mortgaged  it  to  Bern  for  20,000 
florins ;  but  those  times  are  quite 
over,  and  now  every  foot  of  ground 
is  valuable. 

The  architecture  of  Thun  is  of 
a  striking  and  picturesque  charac- 
ter; though,  as  nineteenth-cen- 
tury ideas  are  in  favour  of  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  the  broad-eaved 
roofs  have  been  long  since  swept 
away.  Still,  it  is  surprising  to 
see  that  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
styles  of  building  harmonise  so 
well  together,  that  there  is  nothing 
incongruous  in  the  turreted  castle 
which  rises  above  the  town,  nor 
in  the  little  sharp-pointed  towers 
which  are  dotted  about  every- 
where, nor  in  the  ancient-looking 
arcades  which  run  along  the  front 
of  the  houses.  Thun  has,  more- 
over, been  more  liberally  dealt 
with  by  Kature  than  most  towns. 
What  with  lake,  river,  hill,  moun- 
tains, scenery  around,  distant 
prospects,  climate,  and  fertility  of 


the  soil,  the  tout  ensemble  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  charming ;« 
and  Humboldt  must  have  con- 
sidered it  perfect,  for  he  called  it 
the  most  lovely  spot  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  little  town  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  popular  for 
some  years  past,  and  in  the  summer- 
time it  is  thronged  with  tourists, 
who  find  much  to  delight  them 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
provided  they  be  not  too  soon 
enticed  away  by  the  snow-capped 
mountains  which  look  down  into 
all  its  streets. 

You  may  explore  the  lake  in  a 
hurried  sort  of  way  by  means  of 
the  steamboat ;  but  if  you  would 
really  appreciate  its  beauties,  it  is 
better  either  to  hire  a  boat  or  to 
make  a  walking  tour  round  it. 
A  good  many  people  think  that 
when  they  have  visited  Schadau 
they  have  exhausted  aU  that  is  to* 
be  seen ;  and  certainly  Schadau 
is  wondrously  beautiful,  for  Art 
and  Mature  have  combined  to  do 
their  utmost  for  it.  It  stands  on 
a  tongue  of  land  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Aar,  just  where  the 
river  rushes  out  of  the  lake  ;  and 
even  in  old  times  the  view  of 
river,  lake,  and  mountains  must 
needs  have  possessed  many  at- 
tractions. Schadau  has  been  the 
seat  of  several  noble  families  in. 
succession.  The  Von  Stratlingen, 
Von  Bubenberg,  Von  Erlach,  Von 
Schamachthal,  have  all  resided 
here,  and  the  present  owner  is  M. 
de  Kougemont-Pourtales,  who  has 
made  his  pet  residence  into  aa 
perfect  a  place  as  possible.  The 
grand  cheerful-looking  chateau  is 
surrounded  by  flowers,  trees,  moun- 
tains, and  the  flashing  sparkling 
waters  of  lake  and  river ;  but, 
beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  we 
have  not  exhausted  all  the  charms 
of  the  Lake  of  Thun  when  we  have 
seen  it. 

And  now  we  must  return  to  th& 
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Lake  of  Brienz.  There  are  a  good 
many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  Brienz  and  that 
of  Walensee,  both  as  regards  its 
position,  the  nature  of  the  shores 
which  enclose  it,  and  the  features 
of  the  surrounding  landscape.  But 
the  Lake  of  Brienz  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  wilder  sterner  charac- 
ter, and  those  who  prefer  scenery 
of  a  soft  and  smiling  aspect  must 
go  to  the  neighbouring  Lake  of 
Thun. 

Nevertheless,  the  fir-wood  on 
the  southern  shore  boasts  one 
pearl  of  world-wide  notoriety, 
which  would  of  itself  be  quite 
enough  to  insure  the  Lake  of 
Brienz  a  good  measure  of  honour 
and  consideration.  Crossing  over 
from  the  pleasant  town  of  Brienz 
in  a  rowing-boat  or  the  steamer, 
we  see  a  wild  mountain-torrent 
leaping  over  the  rocks,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  loveliest  verdure; 
but,  if  we  did  not  know  that  it 
was  called  the  Giessbach,  it  would 
probably  not  attract  our  attention 
in  any  great  degree,  as  we  have 
seen  a  good  many  much  finer 
waterfalls.  The  splendid  hotel 
built  on  the  height  above,  and 
called  the  Giessbach  Hotel,  in 
honour  of  the  cascade,  is  striking 
enough,  and  is  known  and  visited 
by  nearly  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  Giessbach  en- 
joys a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
all  through  the  summer  people 
stream  hither  as  if  to  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  merely  to 
see  and  admire  the  feats  of  this 
most  daring  of  acrobats.  As 
many  as  sixty  or  eighty  thousand 
visitors  come  every  year.  But, 
even  apart  from  the  vivacious 
torrent  which  adds  so  much  life 
and  beauty  to  the  scene,  the  en- 
virons of  the  hotel  are  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  lovely  glen  of 
"VViesenthal  with  its  nut-trees,  the 
beloved  seclusion  of  the  dark  fir- 
woods,  which  are  fragrant  with 


delicious  odours  and  melodious 
with  the  song  of  birds,  the  moss- 
covered  blocks  of  stone  strewn  all 
around,  the  sunny  hills  and  bright 
flowers,  the  view  of  the  two  lakes 
sparkling  below  and  the  menacing- 
looking  precipices  opposite,  the 
luxurious  comfort  of  this  the  best 
of  all  hotels,  and  the  gay  parties 
of  people  whom  one  encounters 
in  the  wood  and  on  the  terrace, — 
all  these  things  combine  to  make 
this  a  very  delightful  resting-place ; 
and  then,  in  addition,  we  have 
the  beauty  of  the  cascade  and  the 
sound  of  its  falling  waters,  which 
soothes  us  like  soft  distant  fairy 
music,  and-  leads  us  into  the 
golden  dreamland  of  peace  even  in 
our  waking  hours. 

The  Giessbach  is  a  thoroughly 
vigorous  torrent,  and  where  there 
is  vigour  there  is  health  and  attach- 
ment to  life.  It  is  only  human 
beings  who  are  so  morbid  as  to 
drag  their  miseries  about  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  thus  de- 
stroying, at  least  so  far  as  they 
themselves  are  concerned,  all  the 
beautiful  harmony  and  perfection 
of  :N'ature.  Such  a  place  as  this 
is  like  Paradise  restored;  but 
most  people  enter  it  with  a  sigh, 
or  some  such  melancholy  reflection 
as  is  embodied  in  the  following 
well-known  lines  of  Burns  : 

*  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread— 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river— 
A  moment  white,  then  melt  for  ever ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  raxse, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm,* 

But  from  the  terrace  yonder  comes 
the  sound  of  children's  voices,  and 
the  clear  ringing  laughter  of  girls; 
and  sounds  of  mirth  also  reach 
us  from  the  winding  paths  in  the 
forest  Do  these  merry  hearts 
belong  to  natives  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  Russia? 
Laughter  is  independent,  of  nsr 
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'tionality,  and  ia'as  generally  un-  from  tbe  Faulhorn  and  the  Batten- 
'dentood  as  the  song  of  the  birds  alp.  Then  follow  a  fresh  plunge 
and  the  umvarsal  language  of  and  a  furious  struggle  in  the  nat- 
Kature.  But  unhappily  we  are  row  rocky  gorge  of  the  Botten- 
incUned  to  forget  this  language  klemme,  which  would  have  swal- 
only  too  Boon,  and  the  accents  of  lowed  the  torrent  up  altogether 
joy  seem  to  our  withered  hearts  at  one  time  if  human  hands  had 
like-  some  sorrowful  echo  of  the  not  come  to  the  rescue  and  filled 
past ;  and  the  beauty  of  ^''ature     up  the  yawning  gulf.    After  this 

fills  ua  with  sadness, 

because  we  no  longer 
understand  her. 

Thousands  and 
thousands  no  doubt 
cometotheGiessbach, 
who  have  entirely  for- 
gotten the  old  tongue ; 
they  glance  at  it  in 
-a  cold,  dull,  lifeless 
sort  of  way,  looking 
BO  cross  all  the  time 
that  they  make  one 
inclined  to  laugh  at 
them  —  and  yet,  do 
not  let  us  laugh,  for 
they  have  come, 
poor  things,  to  try 
and  heal  their  souls 
at  the  fountain  of 
4>eauty,  just  as  those 
who  suffer  from  bo- 
dily disease  have  re- 
course to  medicinal 
springs. 

But  the  torrent, 
which  lives  and  flows 
«nly  for  itself,  and  is 
perfectly  indifferent 
ftlike  to  sighs  and  ad- 
miration, pursues  its 
wonted  course  with- 
out the  slightest  devi- 
ation. 

The  cradle  of  the 
Giessbach  stands  high  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Gieoshacu 

Tip  behind  the  Faul- 

hom,  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  folloirs  a  short  period  of  repose, 
glacieroftheSchwarzhoru;  thence  while  it  makes  its  way  quietly 
it  takes  its  first  bold  leap  down  through  the  peaceful  valley  of 
the  steep  precipice  to  the  Tschin-  Wieaenthal ;  and  then  it  stands, 
gelfeld,  and  after  two  more  dc-  startled  and  hesitating,  on  the 
scents  it  falls  in  with  the  com-  edge  of  the  mountain,  which 
panion  streams  which  rash  down     towers  some  eleven  huudrcd  feet 
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above  the  lake,  into  which  it  at 
last  precipitates  itself  by  a  suc- 
cession of  giant  strides,  fourteen 
in  number,  which  bring  its  gay 
career  to  a  close. 

For  many  hundred  years  it  re- 
mained unnoticed  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  and  its  nearest 
neighbour,  the  Reichenbach,  was 
famous  long  before  the  Giessbach 
attracted  any  attention  at  all — 
indeed,  it  was  not  till  1820  that  a 
path  was  opened  up  through  the 
wilderness  of  fir-trees  and  carried 
on  as  far  as  the  tenth  cascade. 
This  was  done  by  a  schoolmaster 
named  Kehrli,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  Nature,  and  his  work  was 
taken  up  and  carried  on  by  Pastor 
Wiss  of  Brienz  and  the  family  of 
the  Von  Eappard ;  by  them  the 
beauty  of  the  Giessbach  was  at 
last  brought  to  light,  and  it  soon 
proved  to  be  another  source  of 
gain  to  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  tra- 
veller made  his  way  up  to  the 
falls,  he  found  nothing  but  one 
homely  little  cottage,  belonging  to 
Kehrli  the  schoolmaster,  who 
saluted  him  on  his  arrival  with  a 
concert  of  native  airs,  sung  by  the 
fresh  well- trained  voices  of  his 
children.  There  was  very  scanty 
accommodation  for  visitors  in 
those  days,  and  not  much  comfort. 
Now  people  come  by  steamboat, 
and  are  saluted  on  their  arrival 
and  departure  by  a  few  female 
singers  from  the  village,  who 
assemble  in  the  waiting-room  and 
jodel  away  with  their  worn-out 
voices  in  a  very  feeble  manner. 
Like  many  other  things  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  the  whole  per- 
formance is  got  up  solely  with  a 
view  to  money  -  making.  But 
when  we  reach  the  hotel  on  the 
height  above  we  encounter  an 
individual  who  is  entitled  to  our 
deepest  respect,  the  Moltke  of  all 
hotel-keepers,  whose  praises  are 
trumpeted  forth  in  loud  tones  by 


everybody,  no  matter  how  ex- 
hausted he  may  be  by  admiration 
of  the  Giessbach.  If  the  Giess- 
bach be  a  laodel  first-class  water- 
fall, the  Giessbach  Hotel  is  cer- 
tainly a  model  first-class  hotel. 

As  we  pass  by  Brienz,  with  its 
hospitable  lights,  it  looks  so  in- 
viting that  we  determine  to  see 
it  and  its  tranquil  lake  by  day- 
light ;  and  the  next  morning  ac^ 
cordingly  we  take  a  boat,  and, 
steered  by  the  hand  of  some  sturdy 
maiden  or  skilful  boatman,  we 
glide  pleasantly  through  the  clear 
blue  heavens  which  smile  at  ua 
from  the  water,  and  contemplate 
the  village  quite  at  our  ease. 

Brienz  possesses  the  charm  of 
a  mild  climate,  thanks  to  its 
beiug  entirely  sheltered  from 
the  rough  north  and  north-east 
winds ;  and  not  only  do  fig-trees 
and  laurels  pass  the  winter  in  the 
open  air  without  being  any  the 
worse,  but  human  beings  also  en- 
joy almost  uninterrupted  health. 
Accordingly,  in  front  .of  all  the 
houses,  which  are  built  close 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  we  find 
flourishing  gardens,  and  fruit-trees 
grow  most  luxuriantly  high  up 
the  grassy  slopes  which  rise  above 
the  village,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  sacred  forest  of  Wang. 

The  name  of  Lauterbrunnen  is 
given  to  that  valley  which,  tra- 
versed by  the  rapid  White  Liit- 
schine,  is  adorned  right  and  left 
by  some  twenty  clear  silvery 
cascades.  The  beautiful  Staub- 
bach  ranks  first  both  in  fame  and 
loveliness;  but  the  Lauibach, 
Sausbach,  Eluhbach,  Mtirrenbach, 
and  Sesiltitschenenbach  on  th» 
right  of  the  valley,  and  the  Wen- 
genbach,  Schiltwaldbach,  Triim* 
letenbach,  Mattenbach,  and  Stal- 
denbach  on  the  left,  which  enliven 
the  upper  valley  chiefly,  all  claim 
some  attention.  The  valley  is  very 
contracted,    being    nowhere    so 
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much  aa  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  inhabitants  of  this  place  lead  a 

winda  along  between  steep  preci-  most  forlam  ieolated  existence  at 

piceB  o£  rock  which  are  so  lofty  as  all  other  times  of  tho  year,  and 

seldom  to  allow  us  a  glimpse  of  are  eagerly  on  the  watch  to  make 

the    Jungfrau,    though    we    are  what  gain  they  can  out    of  the 

drawing  nearet  and  nearer  to  her.  tourists  whom  the  summer  beings 

Most  of  the  visitors  who  come  them.     This,  in  fact,  is  the  usual 

hither  in  swarms  on  fine  days  go  halting-place,  and  the  spot  whence 

no  farther  up  the  valley  than  the  the  fall  is  seen  to  the  best  advan- 

Staubbach,  which  is  close  to  the  tage  is  always  occupied  by  epec- 

viUage  of  Lauterbrunnen.     The  tators.    The    ecenery  around    is 
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certainly  grand  and  striking,  but 
many  people  experience  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  when  first  they 
come  within  full  view  of  the 
Staubbach.  Generally  speaking, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 
any  grandeur  about  it,  but  the 
phenomenon  is  a  lovely  one  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  nymph  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  torrent  sends  forth 
but  a  small  quantity  of  water  from 
her  Uhi.  After  a  severe  storm 
the  fall  presents  a  very  different 
aspect;  being  very  much  increased 
in  size  and  changed  to  a  dark 
gloomy  colour,  the  volume  of 
water  which  then  comes  thunder- 
ing down  the  precipice  is  really  a 
grand  sight ;  indeed,  the  torrent 
which  now  looks  like  a  silvery 
cloud,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
every  breath  of  wind,  has  in  times 
gone  by  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  the  valley  below. 

Opposite  the  Staubbach,  but 
still  unapproachable,  stands  the 
Jungfrau,  unchangeable  as  ever  in 
her  sublime  repose.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  and  printed 
about  the  Staubbach,  but  it  is  of 
too  nervous  and  restless  tempera- 
ment to  be  photographed. 

The  finest  description  of  it,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  our  own  Byron  : 

*  It  is  not  noon— the  sunbow^s  rays  still 
arch 

The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  hea- 
ven, 

And  roll  the  sheeted  silver^s  waying 
colamn 

0*er  the  crags  headlong  perpendicular, 

And  ding  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 

And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's 
tail, 

The  giant  steed  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 

As  tuld  in  the  Apocalypse.* 

Many  other  poets  have  written 
the  usual  commonplaces  about 
the  *  nymph  with  silver  locks, 
robed  in  sunlight,  and  glorified 
with  the  resplendent  colours  of 
the  iris,'  but  with  these  we  need 
not  now  concern  ourselves.  Some- 
times, when  she  finds  the  crowd 


down  below  too  troublesome,  the- 
nymph  will  indulge  in  a  practical 
joke,  and  shake  the  bright  drops, 
from  her  silver  locks  right  in  the 
faces  of  the   assembled  tourists, 
just  as  the  menagerie  lion  will  get 
up  and  shake  his  mane  at  the 
spectators  who  press  too  close  up- 
to  the  bars  of  hid  cage. 

But  worse  than  this  occasional 
shower-bath  is  the  constant  per- 
secution which  the  visitor  has  to 
endure  at  the  hand  of  lace-makers, 
and  lace-sellers.  The  pilgrims  to  the 
Staubbach  are  pursued  by  boxes, 
full  of  lace,  and  tenders  are  made 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  poor  lace-makers  work  hard 
all  the   winter  to    produce   this, 
supply ;  but,  though  children  be- 
gin to  take  their  share  in  it  at  a 
very  early  age,  it   is    extremely 
monotonous  weary  work.    Those 
who  have  no  lace  to  dispose  of 
sell  bits  of  coloured  stone,  carv- 
ings,   photographs,    alpenstocks, 
chamois  horns,  and  fruit,  though 
the  valley  itself  la   too    cold  to- 
allow  any  fruit  but  cherries  and  a 
few  kinds  of  berries  to  ripen.  The 
population  is  said  to  be  poor,  for 
most    of    the    pastures    on    the 
heights    above    belong    to  their 
neighbours,  and  agriculture  is  out 
of  the  question.     Accordingly  the - 
people  seem  almost  to  have  for- 
gotton  how  to  work,  and  employ 
themselves  by  doing  a  little  fish- 
ing   and   a  little    wood-carving, 
acting  as  guides  to  visitors  in  the 
summer,  and  hunting  chamois  and 
birds  of  prey.  They  are  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  extremely  polite,  and. 
even  more  than  this?  intellectual ;. 
but  the  stranger  does  not  see  much, 
of  it,  and  what  chiefly  strikes  him, 
is  generally  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  is  very  rampant,  and , 
even  tries  to  make  capital  out  of 
the    poetical     sentiment    which 
many  tourists,  those  of  the  fair- 
sex  especially,  are  wont  to  bring 
with  them  to  Switzerland.     AlL 
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who  come  from  the  'Heunvehfluh' 
of  Interlaken  are  euro  to  have  a 
great  vish  to  see  and  hear  the  far- 
famed  Alphorn,  which  is  aaid  to 
have  such  a  wonderfully  magic 
effect;  and  when  their  wish  is 
gratiGed  they  will  most  likely 
close  theii  eyas  and  eata,  feeling 
that  they  have  one  sweet  illusion 
the  less  in  the  world.  This  fam- 
ous and  nndoubtadly  finely-toned 
instrument  requires  a  great  deal 
of  breath,  and  consequently  great 
strength  in  the  performer,  who  ia 
perforce  driven  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  Cantores 
amant  humoret — the  kumor  here 
being  a  good  draught  of  Kirsch- 
wasser. 

However,  those  who  have  watch- 


ed the  poor  men  at  RoseolaDi,  on 
the  Faulhom,  at  the  Staubbach, 
and  other  places,  often  trying 
vainly  to  produce  the  notes,  whiclt 
seem  to  have  been  completely 
frozen  by  the  bitter  wind,  most 
be  hard-hearted  indeed  if  Ibey 
gradge  them  their  favourite  pota- 

Heard  at  the  tight  time  and 
under  the  proper  circumstances, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  Alpine 
horn  is  quite  different,  and  a  few 
notes  from  the  performer,  who  is 
almost  ridiculons  in  our  eyes  to- 
day, will  then  stir  our  hearts  with 
emotion. 

^J  faoKT  VI  Alphom  yonclflT-^ 
It  calls  me  hence  away.' 

And  BO  adieu  to  the  IStaubbach  1 


^  PEASANT  OF  LAUTERBRtKXEX, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DBBAMB  OP  aBAKDEUR. 


It  was  a  fine  momiog,  and  having 
climbed  on  to  the  top  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sticks  and  twigs  which 
rose  like  a  dome  above  the  colony 
of  the  ants,  I  looked  attentively 
about  me. 

How  different  did  everytbiDg 
appear  to  me  now  !  The  wood 
was  cheerfully  lit  up  by  the  eun- 
bearos ;  the  ant-hill  seen  by  day- 
light had  lost  the  threatening 
aspect  it  had  worn  in  the  doubtful 
moonlight,  and  I  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  recollection  of  my 
terrors  and  the  gloomy  reflections 
they  had  inspired.  'Howourviews 
of  things  change,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
■which  we  find  ourselves,  such  as 
the  time  of  day,  whether  we  are 
hot  or  cold,  tired  or  hungry,  and 
so  forth  !'  The  anta  I  had  so  much 
dreaded  were  now  swarming  be- 
neath me ;  the  transportation  of 
the  pupfe  and  larvic  was  going  on 
uninterruptedly ;  the  whole  of  that 
side  of  the  ant-hill  which  faced 


the  east  waa  alive  with  a  teeming  . 
population  working  without  one 
moment's  cessation. 

From  the  commanding  position 
I  occupied  I  could  see  the  whole 
of  the  clearing,  and  the  numerous 
paths  leading  from  the  colony  and 
branching  off  in  every  direction 
towards  the  wood.  These  paths 
were  already  crowded  with  ants 
on  their  way  to  seek  food. 

As  I  stood  thus  looking  down 
upon  the  animated  scene,  a  few  of 
the  workers  engaged  in  carrying 
the  larvffi  approached  me,  and  po- 
litely begged  me  to  give  them  a 
little  music. 

Have  I  already  mentioned  that 
my  talents  as  a  musician  are  of  no 
onlinary  description !  If  not,  it 
is  time  that  I  did  so.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  one  evening  in 
my  childhood  I  had  been  vividly 
impressed  by  the  song  of  a  night- 
ingale. On  my  return  home  that 
night,  after  the  terrible  scene  de- 
scribed at  the  beginning  of  this 
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nanatiTe,  a  oeir  passioii  possessed  for  which  my  tastewasrecoguiBed, 

my  soul,  and  my  et^er  Trish  to  The   iaolation  to   which    I   was 

acquire  the  talent  I  had  heard  condemned  by  my  brotheia'  pte- 

exerciseddepriTedmeof  thepower  judice  against  me  to  soue  extent 

of  rest.     Every  spore  moment  was  Isvoured   the    cultivation  of  my 

now  devoted  to  practising  an  art  pet  study,   and  I  soon  acquired 


considerable  skill.  Ihad  not  my 
equal  Iq  the  execution  of  an  ar- 
peggio, and  no  one  could  shake 
better  than  I.  I  knew  how  to 
make  a  most  effective  pause ;  but 
it  was  in  my  mode  of  bringing  out 
the  final  C  that  I  was  most  en- 
tirely unsurpassed. 

As  I  have  just  said,  I  was  in- 


vited to  perform  by  some  ants.  I 
was  the  more  disposed  to  gratify 
them  as  I  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  my  favourite  pas- 
time for  the  last  few  days.  I 
made  a  sign  that  I  was  going  to 
begin;  and  after  a  few  rapid 
scales  interspersed  with  an  occa- 
sional  sonorous    shake.  Just  to 
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Qhonv-  off  the  correctness  of  my 
ear,  I  struck  up  a  sweet  and  me- 
lodious song — a  kind  of  slow  me- 
topeia,  calculated  to  throw  my 
hearers  into  that  peculiar  state  of 
nerveless  languor  from  which  a 
clever  performer  can  so  easily 
rouse  his  audience  into  noisy  and 
eager  enthusiasm.  Presently, 
warming  to  my  work  by  degrees, 
I  indulged  in  a  few  brilliant 
flights.  I  performed  the  shrillest 
roulades,  and  my  hurried  notes, 
now  deep,  now  high,  resounded 
to  the  very  borders  of  the  clearing, 
and  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
usually  silent  wood. 

The  ants,  pausing  in  their  work, 
gradually  gathered  round  me ; 
parties  on  the  eve  of  starting  on 
expeditions  paused  to  listen,  and 
then  retraced  their  steps ;  whilst 
those  still  indoors,  hearing  the 
unusual  sounds,  rushed  out  from 
every  gallery  to  ascertain  their 
cause.  In  a  few  moments  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  vast  crowd.  The 
butterflies,  flies,  and  bees  which 
were  collecting  food  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, seeing  from  the  distance 
the  huge  assemblage  of  which  I 
was  the  centre,  came  to  hover 
above  me,  and  ascertain  what  it 
was  which  had  caused  so  much 
excitement  amongst  the  ants, 
generally  so  orderly  and  self-pos- 
sessed. 

My  success  was  prodigious.  I 
had  the  sense,  however,  to  stop 
in  time,  and  not  to  risk  lessening 
the  enthusiasm  I  had  aroused  by 
too  sustained  an  eflbrt.  At  the 
end,  therefore,  of  a  more  trium- 
phant shake  than  ever,  I  brought 
out  my  final  C,  and  paused  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  all 
its  beauty.  Witli  this  a  perfect 
frenzy  seemed  to  possess  the  ants. 
They  all  rushed  upon  me  at  once, 
climbing  one  upon  the  other,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  was  covered 
with  them ;  whilst  others,  slipping 
under  my  feet,  literally  raised  me 


from  the  ground.  My onlyregret 
was  that  the  spider  was  not  there 
to  witness  my  triumph. 

It  was  evident  that  I  might  now 
hope  to  take  a  very  good  position^ 
amongst  the  ants.  I  might  settle- 
finally  in  their  colony  as  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  musician  to  the 
republic,  and  lead  an  easy  life. 
The  prospect  of  a  series  of  such 
ovations  as  that  of  which  I  had 
just  been  the  object  was  far  from 
disagreeable  to  me.  I  was  sure  of 
being  well  taken  care  of,  well  fed, 
and  of  being  crammed  with  sugar 
every  day.  A  music-loving  people, 
able  to  appreciate  talent,  such  as 
the  ants  had  just  proved  them- 
selves to  be,  could  do  no  less,  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  amongst  them 
an  artist  whose  claims  to  respect 
had  just  been  proved  with  so* 
much  Sclat.  And  who  could  tell 
but  that  some  day  the  ants  might 
tire  of  the  repubUcan  form  of  go- 
vernment 1 

And  why  not  1  1  should  make 
as  good  a  king  any  day  as  one 
of  themselves — better,  in  fact, 
for  I  had  one  undeniable  advan> 
tage  over  them  in  my  size,  my 
dignity,  in  a  word,  in  a  certain 
distinguished  air  wanting  to  any 
of  them.  I  was  of  another  race, 
other  blood  than  theirs  flowed  in 
my  veins,  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
And  then,  best  reason  of  all,  I 
could  amuse  them!  True,  my 
knowledge  of  politics,  of  govern- 
ment, of  war,  was  not  very  exten- 
sive, but  how  should  they  know 
that  ?  That  was  my  business,  and 
I  need  not  proclaim  it  on  the  house- 
tops. I  had  but  to  keep  silence- 
in  council  and  to  shake  my  head 
now  and  then,  which  would  give 
me  at  once  the  appearance  of  a 
profound,  thoughtful,  and  prudent 
cricket.  As  for  war,  the  ants  could 
take  to  fighting  when  they  liked ;. 
there  was  no  need  for  me  to  flgure^ 
as  a  hero  in  the  field  of  battle. 
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There  are  many  ways  of  bekig 
great,  and  I  should  shine  best  in 
peace.  Ha,  ha !  friend  spider  1 
you  will  be  finely  surprised  to  find 
me  king  of  the  ants  some  day ! 
And  my  relations,  my  unworthy 
brothers — how  easy  it  would  be  to 
revenge  myself  upon  them,  to  make 
them  bitterly  rue  their  misdeeds  ! 
But  no,  far  be  it  from  me  to  har- 
bour a  thought  so  unworthy  to 
my  character!  I  would  content 
myself  with  going  to  seek  them 
accompanied  by  on  imposing  es- 
cort ;  I  would  collect  them  round 
me,  tell  them  of  the  exalted  posi- 
tion to  which  I  had  been  raised 
by  my  own  merits  alone,  reproach 
them  for  the  injuries  they  had 
done  me,  and  then  pardon  them. 
Is  not  the  magnanimity  of  the 
powerful  the  noblest,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  rarest  of  virtues  ] 

After  having  thanked  the  ants 
for  the  flattering  manifestations 
of  which  I  had  been  the  object,  I 
begged  them  to  resume  their  in- 
terrupted occupations,  and  as  I 
made  them  a  dignified  bow  of  fare- 
well it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were 
already  in  the  position  I  might 
some  day  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

Those  who  read  these  memoirs 
may  perhaps  set  me  down  as  am- 
bitious. But  let  any  such  ima- 
gine themselves  in  my  place. 
Let  them  point  out  to  me  any  one 
who  would  not  be  intoxicated  by 
public  applause,  and  who  could 
retain  his  calmness  of  judgment 
in  the  thick  of  an  ovation  from 
an  excited  crowd. 

Gradually  the  ants  retired,  and 
I  was  left  alone.  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  stroll  in  the  clear- 
ing, which  was  just  the  place  for 
a  walk,  as  the  soil  was  dry,  and 
there  were  only  a  few  stunted 
plants  growing  here  and  there. 

I  reached  the  borders  of  the 
wood  without  difficulty,  but  I 
contented  myself  with  skirting 
lound  it  without  entering  it.  Kow 


and  then  I  crossed  a  path  alive 
with  ants,  and  paused  a  moqient 
to  watch  them  going  and  coming, 
now  exchanging  a  few  words  with, 
each  other,  now  hurrying  on  again 
with  a  busy  air,  some  carrying 
loads,  others  dragging  along  some^ 
object  too  heavy  to  be  lifted. 

In  this  walk  I  noticed  one 
thing  which  interested  me  deeply. 

Hounding  a  bush,  my  sense  of 
smell — I  mean  my  antennsB,  since, 
according  to  Meg,  we  smell  with 
them — was  disagreeably  afiected) 
by  a  putrid  odour  puffed  into  my 
face  by  the  wind.  I  soon  ascer: 
tained  where  the  foetid  effluvium 
came  from.  Near  me  lay  th^ 
corpse  of  a  field-mouse,  the  de- 
composition of  which  was  being, 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  h^t. 
I  was  about  to  make  a  detour  to^ 
avoid  the  unpleasant  smell,  when, 
the  body  of  the  little  creature 
seemed  to  move.  I  stopped  in 
astonishment,  thinking  I  must  be 
the  dupe  of  a  delusion ;  but  no,  it 
moved  again.  I  was  certainly 
not  mistaken.  There  could  be^ 
no  doubt  that  it  was  dead,  that 
the  disagreeable  odour  proceeded 
from  it.     Yet  it  moved  ! 

Whilst  I  was  carefully  examin- 
ing it,  trying  to  find  the  key  ta 
the  mystery,  I  saw  issue  from 
beneath  it  a  good -sized  black 
beetle  with  two  bands  of  bright 
reddish-orange  colour  on  its  back 
and  with  yellow- tipped  antennae. 

*  Bother,'  he  observed,  as  if 
speaking  to  some  one  I  could  not 
see ; '  we  two  can  never  manage  it 
alone ;  let's  go  for  help.' 

*  Do  you  imagine,'  answered  a 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  from 
beneath  the  corpse, '  that  we  shall 
find  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  V' 

*  Wait  for  me,'  was  the  reply ; 
'  I'll  go  and  see.' 

*  But,'  remonstrated  the  other, 
'suppose  the  body  should  be 
stolen  in  your  absence  V 

'Never  you  fear,  friend;   it's 
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broad  daylight.  Camon-crowB 
are  the  only  creatures  likely  to 
play  us  such  a  trick,  and  I  don't 
see  any  about.* 

'  Go,  then/  answered  the  voice 
from  underground,  'and  come 
back  as  quickly  as  you  can.* 

With  that  the  beetle  I  had  seen 
spread  his  wings,  and  turning  his 
back  on  the  clearing,  iiew  over 
the  coppice. 

This  fragment  of  conversation 
puzzled  me  greatly.  I  went  round 
the  mouse,  so  as  to  get  to  wind- 
ward, and  avoid  the  unpleasant 
■odour,  and  as  I  did  so  a  second 
beetle,  just  like  the  first,  came 
out  £x)m  beneath  it. 

He  did  not  at  first  notice  me,  so 
busy  was  he  examining  the  corpse. 
He  climbed  upon  it  and  ran  along 
just  as  if  he  were  measuring  its 
length.  Then  he  growled  between 
his  teeth,  *  Bother,  it  will  be  very 
hard  work ;  let's  hope  he'll  meet 
«ome  friends.  Unless  seven  or 
•eight  of  us  attack  it,  we  shall 
never  get  done.  But  what  a  wind- 
fall for  our  children!  It'll  be 
hard  work,  though.'  Here  he 
noticed  me,  and  after  giving  me  a 
good  stare  without  speaking  he 
•slid  back  to  the  ground,  and 
squatted  down  upon  it,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  his  companion. 

I  was  most  anxious  to  know 
what  these  two  insects  were  plot- 
ting in  connection  with  the  dead 
body,  which  they  were  so  afraid 
of  having  stolen  from  them.  Why 
had  one  of  them  gone  for  help, 
and  what  kind  of  service  did  they 
hope  to  receive  from  their  friends  ? 
If  they  meant  to  eat  the  mouse 
I  could  well  understand  their 
«ayiiig>  *We  two  can  never 
manage  it  alone ;  let's  go  for  help.' 
But  then  why  did  the  other  mur- 
mur, 'What  a  windfall  for  our 
■children'  1  1  was  altogether  at  a 
loss.  The  simplest  mode  to  get  the 
explanation  1  wanted  was  to  ask 
for  it.    This  I  did. 


'  You  are  expecting  friends,'  I 
began;  'if  I  heard  rightly  just 
now,  your  friend  is  gone  to  issue 
invitations  for  dinner.' 

'That  is  my  husband,'  answered 
the  beetle, '  and  I  hope  he  will 
meet  plenty  of  our  friends.  A 
dozen  will  not  be  too  many  for 
the  work  we  have  to  do.' 

'  You  are  speaking  of  the  ban- 
quet you  are  going  to  ofier  them. 
But  your  mouse  does  not  seem  to 
me  quite — what  shall  I  say? — 
fresh.     Isitl* 

*  You  are  all  wrong,  cricket ; 
we  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  eating  this  mouse.' 

'0,  I  beg  your  pardon  3  I 
thought  I  understood  that  you 
had.     It  18  a  little  high.' 

'Wrong  again.  Though  we 
don't  mean  to  eat  it  ourselves,  we 
shall  keep  it  for  our  children.' 

'  I  am  more  at  a  loss  than  ever/ 
I  observed;  'pray  explain  your- 
self.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  am  going  to  lay 
my  eggs  in  this  corpse,  and  from 
^J  6ggs  "will  proceed  larvse  which 
will  feed  upon  it' 

'  Ah,  indeed  !  Well,  you  must 
excuse  my  saying  that  your  chil- 
dren's meat  will  be  high  enough 
by  that  time.' 

'  They  will  like  it' 

'  Will  they  really  ?  Quite  a 
matter  of  taste.  But  what  have 
your  friends  to  do  with  it  all  V 

'  They  will  help  us  to  bury  this 
body.' 

'  What  V 

'  I  say  they  will  help  us  to  bury 
this  body.  You  will  readily  un- 
derstand that  I  sha'n't  leave  it  on 
the  ground  like  this,  for  the  first 
crow  who  happens  to  pass  to  de- 
vour it.  If  I  did,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  my  little  family.' 

'  I  am  curious  to  see  how  you 
will  set  about  the  burial' 

.'Well,  your  curiosity  will  be 
gratified  directly,  for  there  comes 
my  husband  with  several  friends.' 
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'Exciue  me,  just  one  other 
qaestion.' 

'Well,  proceed.' 

'  Wtat  ie  your  namel" 

'  Ifecropliorus.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

The  neerophonis  who  had  gone 
to  look  for  friends  had  now  re- 
tuiqed,  accompanied  by  a  dozen 
comiades,  who  alighted  round  the 
body  of  the  mouse.  They  were 
evidently  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  service  expected  from  them, 
for  without  a  word  they  slid  be- 
neath, the  corpse,  whilst  I  remain- 
ed alona,  eagerly  watching  for  the 
operation  I  had  been  warned  to 
expect. 

The  neciophori  had  no  sooner 
disappeared  under  the  mouse's 
body  before  the  latter  began  to 
oscillate  perceptibly,  whilst  at  the 
same  time   a  rampart   of  loose 


earth,  gradually  increasing  in  size, 
was  formed  around  it 

As  the  rampart  grew  in  height 
and  breadth  the  mouse  gradually 
sank,  and  I  guessed  that  the  ne- 
crophori  had  undermined  the 
ground  beneath  it  by  throwing 
out  the  earth  on  which  it  rested. 
Presently  the  corpse  had  sunk 
low  enough  for  the  rampart  of 
loose  earth  to  rise  above  it,  and 
this  rampart  then  began  gradually 
to  fall  in  upon  it.  The  necrophorl 
worked  on  without  B.  moment'a 
cessation,  and  the  actual  inter- 
ment began. 

I  watched  the  operation  with 
intense  interest.  Gradually  tho 
body  sank,  gradually  the  earth 
rolled  down  upon  it,  until  at 
last  it  disappeared  entirely.  It 
was  completely  and  skilfully 
buried. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


AN  IMPERTINENT  FELLOW. 


The  afternoon  was  spent  in 
Strolling  about  and  examining  all 
manner  of  things.  In  one  place, 
where  the  soil  was  very  sandy,  I 
saw  some  round  holes,  which 
seemed  very  deep.  I  was  won- 
dering what  they  could  be,  when 
I  saw  a  round  flat  head,  armed 
with  great  bent  and  sharply- 
pointed  mandibles,  appear  at  the 
'Opening  of  one  of  them.  This 
head  was  exactly  the  same  size  as 
the  opening,  which  it  completely 
t^losed ;  and,  thanks  to  this  and  to 
its  yellowish  colour,  it  was  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  its  sur- 
roundings. This  strange  head 
-stared  at  me. 

'Who  are  you,'  I  inquired, 
*  and  what  are  you  doing  there  T 

*  I  am  lying  in  wait  for  ants,' 
was  the  reply ;  *  I  am  the  larva 
of  a  cicendela  beetle.' 

'What,'  I  exclaimed,  *  the  larva 
of  a  pretty  green  tiger-beetle, 
epotted  with  white,  which  runs 
very  rapidly  Y 

'  Just  so.' 

'And  this  is  how  you  catch 
ants?  You  lie  in  ambush,  and 
when  they  pass  your  way  you 
spring  upon  them.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  my  legs  are 
much  too  short  for  jumping.  I 
never  leave  my  hole.' 

'  How  do  you  manage,  then  V 

'  I  wait  until  an  ant  runs  on  to 
my  head ;  then  I  suddenly  let  my- 
self sink  down ;  the  ant  loses  its 
balance,  and  falls  into  my  pit. 
Then  I  seize  it,  and  devour  it  at 
my  ease.' 

'You  might  have  to  wait  a 
long  time;  and  if  you  have  no 
other  means  of  subsistence,  you 
must  lead  a  dull  life.' 

'Not  so  dull  as  you  would 
suppose.  It's  true  I  don't  get  a 
meal  every  day ;  but  what  am  I 


to  do?  My  legs  are  too  short  to 
catch  ants  in  fair  chase ;  and  be- 
sides, my  body  is  protected  by  no 
armour.  If  I  were  to  venture  out 
of  my  harbour  of  refuge,  those 
confounded  ants,  who  know  me 
well,  would  soon  tear  me  to  pieces.' 

'  But  I  suppose  it  must  be  only 
by  chance,  and  by  a  rare  chance, 
that  an  ant  happens  to  run  over 
your  head  V 

'  O,  I  have  not  set  my  trap  at 
haphazard.  It  is  now  dug  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  ants'  paths. 
I  get  as  many  as  I  want  on  a 
sunny  day.  Look,  there  is  one 
coming  now.  I'll  wager  it  runs 
on  to  my  head.' 

The  cicendela  was  right ;  the 
ant  did  run  over  his  head,  but  for 
all  that  he  let  it  escape. 

'There,'  he  observed,  'didn't  I 
tell  you  sof 

'  Why,  you  might  have  caught 
it,'  I  replied. 

'  Of  course  I  might ;  but  I've 
had  plenty  to  eat  to-day.  When 
I  spoke  of  fasting,  I  should  have 
added  that  I  do  so  only  on  wet 
days.' 

'  It  doesn't  matter  either  way,' 
I  answered;  'anyhow,  yours  is 
but  a  tame  existence.' 

'Maybe;  but  I  sha'n't  pass 
my  whole  life  in  this  hole,  and 
the  day  will  come  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  pursue  the  game  for 
which  I  am  now  obliged  to  lie  in 
wait.' 

*  Well,'  I  reflected,  as  I  turned 
away,  '  all  creatures  seem  to  con- 
sole themselves  for  present  ills 
by  the  hope  of  some  other  life. 
Yesterday  it  was  the  ant-lion,  to- 
day it  is  the  cicendela,  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  some  one  else, 
and  so  on.' 

I  had  not  gone  ten  steps  when 
a  new  sight  met  my  eyes. 
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At  a  little  distance  from  me 
-^ere  two  coleoptera,  apparently 
of  the  scarabsei  family,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  task  which  seemed 
completely  to  absorb  their  atten- 
tion, and  to  require  all  the 
strength  of  which  they  were  pos- 
sessed. 

They  were  little  creatures,  about 
ihe  size  of  my  head,  quite  black, 
and  almost  round,  only  the  last 
segment  of  their  bodies  tapered 
^ghtly.  Their  legs  were  long 
and  curved,  especially  the  hinder- 
most  pair. 

When  I  first  caught  sight  of 
them  they  were  engaged— one 
pulling,  the  other  pushing — in 
trying  to  get  along  a  brownish 
ball,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
made  of  hardened  earth.  They 
were  struggling  to  climb  a  pretty 
•steep  ruck,  and  the  efforts  they 
were  making  to  get  their  load  to 
the  top  were  really  marvellous. 
Again  and  again  the  ball  slipped 
^m  their  clutches  and  rolled 
back;  but  in  spite  of  repeated 
failures  they  applied  themselves 
to  their  task  again  with  unabated 
•courage. 

Although  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  what  they  were  driving 
at,  I  became  interested  in  the 
success  of  their  undertaking. 
When,  therefore,  I  saw  them  at 
•last  pause  to  take  breath,  with 
the  difficulty  still  unconquered, 
and  then  again  set  to  work,  en- 
couraging each  other  by  voi«e  and 
gesture,  I  could  no  longer  refrain 
^m  going  to  help  them.  Eun- 
ning  up  to  them,  I  leant  my  head 
against  the  ball,  and  putting  out 
•all  my  strength,  I  quickly  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  on  to  the  ridge 
•they  wanted  to  reach.  All  this 
took  place  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
not  until  the  deod  was  done  that 
I  noticed  something  which  would 
have  damped  my  ardour  had  I 
known  it  a  little  sooner. 

A  very  disagreeable  odour,. of  a 


nature  not  to  be  mistaken,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  balL 

My  dislike  to  unpleasant  odours, 
and  my  horror  of  touching  any- 
thing firom  which  they  proceed,  are 
well  known.  When,  therefore,  the 
beetles  thanked  me  for  my  efficient 
help,  I  drew  back  a  little,  so  as 
to  get  to  windward  of  the  object, 
and  made  a  significant  grimace. 

At  this  the  beetles,  or  rather^ 
to  give  them  their  proper  title, 
the  silphas,  looked  at  me  and 
laughed. 

'What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  ball  V  I  inquired. 

*We  have  laid  an  egg  in  it,* 
replied  one,  *and  when  it  is 
hatched  the  young  larva  which 
will  proceed  from  it  will  find  it- 
self in  the  midst  of  plenty  of 
food.  We  take  all  this  trouble 
for  each  one  of  our  eggs.  We 
spare  no  pains,  as  you  perceive, 
to  assure  a  comfortable  life  to  our 
children.  That's  the  way  with 
the  whole  of  the  beetle  family.' 

'  I  can't  say  much  for  the  re- 
finement of  your  offsprings'  taste,' 
I  replied. 

'That's  a  point  we  need  not 
discuss,'  replied  the  silpha.  '  It's 
merely  a  matter  of  habit  or  educa- 
tion, and  the  odour  repugnant  to 
the  olfactory  sense  of  one  is  grate- 
ful to  that  of  another.  In  acting 
as  you  have  seen  us  do  we  per- 
form an  office  necessary  in  the 
very  order  of  things,  that  office 
being  to  remove  and  turn  to  ac- 
count what  has  been  left  by  others^ 
as  superfluous  or  useless.' 

*  All  very  plausible,'  I  observed; 
'but  that  does  not  explain  why 
you  take  such  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
remove  the  ball  a  long  distance 
off,  when  you  might  every  bit  as 
well  leave  it  where  you  made  it.' 

'  What  we  mean  to  do,'  rejoined 
the  beetle,  *  is  to  bury  it  in  the 
hole  you  see  down  there.  But 
for  that  precaution  we  might  see 
it  carried  off  by  the  first  hungry 
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fellow  it1io  should  Iiappen  to  tak« 
a  fane;  to  it.' 

I  thought  of  the  uecrophori  I 
had  lately  seen,  who  had  heen 
■working  with  a  similar  end  in 
view;  and  I  could  not  help 
laugUng  at  the  heetlea'  fear  that 
their  noisome  pill  would  be  stolen 
from  them. 

'  Yours  is  but  a  sorry  trade,'  I 
observed. 

'  You  think  so,  do  you,  cricketl 
Know  then  that  the  trade  you  so 


much  despise  won  the  highest 
honours  for  our  ancestors  amongst 
men  in  olden  times.  There  is  a 
tradition  current  with  us  that  a 
powerful  ancient  people  ii  umbered 
us  amongst  its  gods.  :Now  what 
do  you  say  to  that  1  I  don't  t.binV 
I  ever  heard  of  a  cricket,  being 
deified,  eh,  did  you  I* 

'No,  I  can't  say  I  ever  did^ 
but  what  gained  you  such  a  signal 
honour  1* 

'  Well,  I  believe  we  were  looked 


npon  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun, 
the  harbingers  of  the  spring ;  in 
a  word,  the  precursors  of  th» 
renovation  of  all  things.  To  our 
worshippers  the  ball  we  roll  along 
was  considered  a  type  of  the 
world,  and  the  young  beetle  it 
conttuns  a  symbol  of  a  being' 
spontaneously  generated  by  the* 
forces  of  Nature,  the  embodiment 
of  vital  force.' 

'All  very  pretty.  But  from 
what  you  say,  I  should  not  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  other  human  races 


had  if  oishipped  crickets,  only  thd 
tradition  u  lost ;  and  do  what  I 
will,  I  can't  honestly  lay  claim  to- 
any  such  noble  origin.' 

'  Our  origin,'  replied  the  beetle, 
drawing  itself  up, '  is  well  known, 
and  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
Do  you  know  of  any  insects  of  a 
race  as  illustrious  as  ours  T 

Truth  compelled  me  to  own 
that  I  did  not. 

As  I  left  the  beetles  I  bowed 
solemnly  to  these  descendants  of 
gods. 
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'  I  don*t  envy  their  lot,  for  all 
that/ 1  said  to  myself.  '  Whatever 
they  may  say  about  it,  theirs  is 
bat  a  sorry  tiade.  It  may  be  that 
they  were  looked  upon  as  gods 
in  olden  times,  but  now — ^ideas 
change  as  the  world  goes  on.  As  for 
me,  tibey  remind  me  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  can  only  work  at  night.' 

I  had  a  good  many  more  meet- 
ings in  my  walk,  amongst  others 
with  a  little  mole  who  had  tum- 
bled on  his  back,  and  couldn't 
right  himself  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  his  legs.  I  was  running 
to  his  assistance,  when  I  saw  him 
suddenly  strike  out,  balance  him- 
self for  a  moment  on  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  his  body,  and  then 
dropping  himself  down,  as  if  he 
had  let  loose  a  spring,  he  struck 
the  ground  with  the  middle  of  his 
back,  which  sent  him  bounding 
into  the  air  in  a  very  funny 
fashion,  and  brought  him  down 
upon  his  feet  I  was  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  this  result, 
for  never  before  had  I  seen  such 
peculiar  jumping. 

A  little  further  on  a  bombar- 
dier beetle  attracted  my  attention. 
I  did  not  then  know  the  name 
of  the  pretty  little  creature,  but 
learnt  it  afterwards.  It  was  run- 
ning before  me,  and  resembled  a 
carabus  in  general  form,  though 
it  was  smaller.  Its  body  was  red, 
and  its  elytra  were  deep  blue.  In 
its  jaws  it  carried  an  ant  which  it 
had  doubtless  just  put  to  death. 
In  rounding  a  stone  it  came  upon 
some  dozen  ants  walking  back- 
wards. They  stopped  suddenly 
and  turned  round.  The  position 
of  the  bombardier  beetle,  taken, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  veiy  act  of 
murder,  was  not  enviable.  I 
quickened  my  steps,  anxious  to 
see  the  issue  of  the  meeting,  which 
I  thought  would  be  &tal  to  the 
beetle.  But  things  turned  out. 
veiy  differently  from  my  expecta- 
tions. 

VOL.  xxxnr.  vo.  ccl 


The  ants  did  not  lose  much 
time  in  closing  upon  their  enemy, 
whom  they  evidently  considered 
already  their  prey.  At  a  signal 
from  one  of  their  party  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle 
round  their  intended  victim,  and 
charged  upon  him  all  at  once ;  but 
the  beetle,  rising  on  his  hind  legs, 
discharged  upon  the  nearest  what 
looked  like  a  little  bluish  smoke. 
It  came  from  the  lower  end  of  his 
body  with  a  slight  explosion. 
The  bombardier  beetle,  wheeling 
round,  treated  each  of  his  adver- 
saries to  a  similar  discharge ;  and 
the  ants,  taken  aback  by  such  a 
very  extraordinary  mode  of  de- 
fence, ran  off  as  fast  as  their  legs 
would  carry  them,  leaving  their 
adversary  master  of  the  field. 

'  Bravo,  bravo,  friend !'  I  ex- 
claimed, astomshed  at  this  result. 
<  Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on 
your  splendid  victory.  You  have 
an  unrivalled  weapon  at  your 
command.' 

'I  only  made  a  little  smoke,' 
replied  the  beetle,  *  but  you  see 
that  was  enough.' 

'Quite  enough.  Do  show  me 
the  weapon  you  used.' 

*  I  can't.  I  carry  it  inside  my 
body ;  it  is  a  little  sac  filled  with 
an  extremely  volatile  fluid,  which 
is  converted  into  vapour  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
outer  air.' 

'And  this  vapour  is  of  course 
very  pungent  and  offensive,  as  it 
put  the  ants  to  flight  V 

'Judge  for  yourself,'  rejoined 
the  beetle;  and  as  he  spoke  the 
traitor  turned  round,  and  coming 
quite  close  to  me  gave  me  a  dis- 
charge full  in  the  face.  I  was  half 
suffocated.  The  bluish  vapour  emit- 
ted an  acid  and  horrible  odour. 
When  I  recovered  consciousness 
I  saw  the  wicked  rogue  running 
off,  laughing  to  himself  at  the 
trick  he  had  just  played  me.  '  Im- 
pudent raaoil!'  I  shouted  after 
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him.  '  It's  eaay  to  see  you  belong 
to  the  carabus  family.  I  shall 
meet  you  again  some  day,  you 
may  be  bound.  IVe  got  an  old 
score  to  settle  with  your  family.' 

I  looked  round  to  see  if  any 
one  had  been  a  witness  of  the  in- 
sult the  wretch  had  put  upon  me, 
which  would  greatly  have  added 
to  my  mortification,  but  fortu- 
nately there  was  nobody  about 
The  ants  were  already  a  good  dis- 
tance off,  and  1  was  very  glad  of 
it. 

I  was  now  a  long  way  from  the 
ant-hill,  and  as  it  was  beginning 
to  get  dusk  I  thought  I  would  go 
quietly  back  to  the  centre  of  the 
dearing.  The  beeches  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  ants  had  established 
their  colony  stood  out  distinctly 
in  their  isolation  in  the  centre  of 
the  treeless  space,  so  there  was  no 
fear  of  my  losing  my  way. 

Near  the  ant-hill  I  noticed  two 
pretty  beetles  of  rather  squat  forms 
resting  on  some  short  grass.  Their 
elytra  were  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour  with  four  large  black  spots. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  them  there, 
and  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

*  You  are  very  bold  to  venture 
here ;  don't  you  know  that  you  are 
quite  close  to  an  ants'  nest  ?  and 
you  run  a  great  risk  of  being  de* 
voured  if  you  stay  where  you  are.' 

*  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from 


the  ants,'  was  the  reply;  'we  have 
known  them  long,  and  are  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  them.  In  fact 
we  spend  the  greater  part  of  our 
lives  amongst  them.  As  larve 
we  live  in  ^eir  colony.' 

'  0,  that  alters  the  case,  of 
course.  I  knew  nothing  about 
that.' 

*  We  render  services  to  them,' 
added  the  beetle  I  had  addressed, 
'and  we  of  the  clythridse  or  ant- 
beetle  family  and  ants  have  always 
understood  each  other  very  welL' 

I  left  the  ant-beetles  with  an 
assurance  that  nothing  but  the  in- 
terest I  felt  in  them  would  have 
led  me  to  warn  them  of  the  dan- 
ger in  which  I  had  supposed 
them  to  be,  adding  that  as  they 
were  after  all  in  no  peril  that  I 
hoped  they  would  pardon  my  re- 
marks. 

When  it  became  dark  I  reen- 
tered the  ant-hill,  satisfied  with 
all  that  I  had  seen  and  learnt,  the 
trick  played  me  by  the  bombar- 
dier-beetle having  been  about  the 
only  disagreeable  incident  of  my 
walk. 

Some  of  the  ants  running  about 
in  the  streets  pointed  out  the  way 
to  my  room,  which,  thanks  to 
them,  I  found  without  difficulty ; 
and  having  barricaded  the  door,  I 
settled  myself  to  pass  a  second 
night  in  my  new  quarters. 


{To  he  continved,) 
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CHAPTER  L 

A  SOFT  westem  wind  is  bieathing 
raptaiously  over  everything^  ex- 
tracting as  it  passes  the  fall  sweet- 
ness £rom  the  myriad  floweis  of 
June.  At  the  summit  of  the  slope 
of  the  hill-pasture  there  is  a  gate, 
dividing  it  from  the  adjoining 
wood.  In  front  of  this  gate  there 
is  stretched  a  huge  tawny  masti£E', 
half  sleeping,  only  refraining  from 
doing  so  wholly  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  towards  his  young  mistress, 
who  is  perched  on  the  gate-post 
above  him.  Her  lap  is  full  of 
flowers— of  hair-grasses  and  blue- 
bells, wild  geraniums  and  St. 
John's  Worty  poppies  and  celan- 
dine. But  amidst  all  these  bright 
beautiful  flowers  of  June  there  is 
not  one  so  blue  as  her  eyes,  not 
one  so  golden  as  her  hair.  A 
huge  bouquet,  a  mass  of  harmo- 
niously-blended tints,  is  growing 
rapidly  in  her  skilful  hands,  and 
she  is  perfectly  absorbed  in  her 
pretty  task.  Presently  she  is 
startled  and  interrupted  by  a 
voice,  which  says, 

*  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
make  that  horrible  dog  of  yours 
move,  MiiBS  Eldod?* 

'With  pleasure.  Tartar  dear, 
get  up,'  the  girl  answers,  bowing 
her  head  courteously  towards  a 
lai^  lady,  who  is  standing  close 
by,  breathing  hard,  partly  with 
annoyance  at  the  dog  being  in 
her  path,  and  partly  with  the 
exertion  of  having  breasted  the 
hilL    The  obedient  dog  rises  un- 


willingly enough ;  the  lady  has  a 
tussle  with  the  gate,  and  failing 
to  open  it,  is  £un  to  have  recourse 
again  to  Miss  Eldon. 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  ma- 
nage this  for  me  1  It's  so  stiff,  I 
can't  move  it' 

*  m  try,'  the  girl  says,  spring- 
ing lightly  down  and  swinging 
the  gate  open  in  a  moment.  She 
stands  back  in  an  attitude  of  utter 
unconcern  for  the  lady  to  pass 
through,  but  rather  to  her  sur- 
prise Mrs.  Granville  pauses,  puts 
out  her  hand  in  a  half-hearted 
kind  of  way,  and  says, 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
you;  your  occupation  is  a  very 
pretty  and  pleasing  one.  But,  my 
dear  Miss  Eldon,  don't  you  think 
you  could  find  somethmg  better 
to  do  with  your  time  than  to 
spend  it  in  wandering  about  with 
a  nasty  dog,  and  in  gathering 
wild  flowers  t' 

The  girl  listens  to  this  exordium 
with  the  sweetest  patience  and  the 
sunniest  smile  that  girlhood  has 
ever  expressed.  At  its  conclusion 
she  remounts  her  gate-post,  and 
from  that  vantage-ground  she 
speaks: 

'  You  are  very  kind  to  trouble 
yourself  about  the  disposition  of 
my  time.  If  you  will  shut  the 
gate,  Tartar  can  lie  down  again.' 

Mrs.  Granville  does  not  shut 
the  gate ;  she  bangs  it,  and  walks 
away  without  a  word  of  farewell 
to  the  young  lady  who  is  seated 
on  its  post  Mrs.  Granville  is  the 
wife  of  the  squire  of  the  parish, 
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the  greatest  landowner  and  richest 
commoner  in  the  county.  She  has 
ridden  rough-shod  over  the  necks 
of  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  her  locaUy,  up  to  the  period 
of  Daisy  Eldon  marking  an  epoch 
in  local  life.  It  is  a  serious  crum- 
ple in  Mrs.  Granville's  rose-leaf 
in  these  days  that  Daisy  Eldon 
should  have  put,  not  so  much  a 
fullstop  to  her  triumphant  career, 
as  a  note  of  interrogation  as  to 
why  she  should  pursue  it. 

These  are  glebe -lands  over 
which  Mrs.  Granville  is  passing 
now,  and  so  she  cannot  order 
Daisy,  the  rector's  daughter,  off 
them.  But  the  '  time  will  come, 
my  young  lady,  the  time  will 
come,  when  you'll  be  sorry  that 
you  didn't  show  me  a  little  more 
attention,'  she  thinks,  as  she  gets 
herself  out  of  the  sunny  fields 
into  her  own  well-kept  shady 
gardens. 

Luncheon  is  on  the  table  by 
the  time  Mrs.  Granville  gets  home, 
and  her  husband  is  there  to  par- 
take of  it  with  her. 

*  You  look  tired,  my  dear,'  he 
says,  putting  his  perception  of  her 
hot  flustered  appearance  into  the 
most  agreeable  form  of  words  his 
complacent  mind  can  conceive. 

<  Tired !  I  should  think  so !'  she 
retorts ;  and  then  she  goes  on  gar- 
rulously to  state  that  she  has 
been  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  the 
village  among  'her  poor*  this 
morning,  and  that  she  has  had  a 
serious  annoyance  in  coming  home 
through  the  glebe-path. 

'It  seems  that  Daisy  opened 
the  gate  for  you,'  her  husband 
expostulates.  '  She  can't  help  the 
latches  being  in  bad  order,  you 
know.' 

Mr.  Granville  has  a  human 
weakness  for  Daisy's  beauty  and 
goodness ;  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and 
her  mastiff  Tartar  are  not  hateful 
to  him  as  they  are  to  his  wife. 
Therefore  he  nerves  himself  to  the 


task  of  offering  this  faint  apology 
for  her ;  but  the  fact  of  his  doing 
so  rouses  his  wife's  wratL 

'How  can  you  defend  such 
idleness  and  wicked  neglect,  Mr. 
Granville  !  The  girl  had  no  busi- 
ness there  at  that  time  of  day,  and 
the  gate-latch  ought  to  be  mended. 
Her  father  is  a  negligent  thriftless 
man,  and  her  mother  is  not  one 
bit  better.  If  they  kept  theii 
children  at  home  and  made  them 
useful,  perhaps  they  would  be 
able  to  afford  to  mend  their  gates. 
I  blushed,  I  positively  blushed, 
this  morning  when  I  thought  of  a 
woman — a  mother — allowing  her 
daughter  to  fritter  away  her  time 
as  Mrs.  Eldon  allows  Daisy  to 
fritter  hers  away.  The  girl  will  be 
a  byword  and  a  scorn  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Fancy  her  sitting  at 
twelve  in  the  morning  on  a  gate- 
post, with  a  dog !' 

'  She  might  have  done  worse, 
and  sat  there  with  a  man.*  Mr. 
Granville  chuckles;  but  the  ill- 
timed  frivolity  simply  drives  Mrs. 
Granville  to  do  more  doughty 
deeds  against  the  offending  Daisy. 

'  1  don't  like  joking  about  seri- 
ous matters/  she  says  severely, 
'  and  even  you  will  admit  that  the 
Eldons'  case  is  a  very  serious  one. 
They  are  positively  not  living  like 
gentiepeople.  How  can  one  servant 
do  the  work  of  that  huge  house 
for  that  huge  family  1  And  they 
owe  money  to  every  tradesman  in 
the  neighbourhood.' 

'I  pity  them  with  my  whole 
heart,'  Mr.  Granville  says,  with 
emotion ;  '  and  I'd  gladly  puU  in 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  pay  off  all 
Eldon's  liabilities,  if  he  would 
only  let  me.  It  breaks  my  heart 
when  I  think  of  the  way  in  which 
he  works  himself  to  death  in  the 
parish,  and  then  of  the  home  he 
has  to  go  to.  A  scholar  and  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, to  have  come  to  this — that 
he  is  scouted  by  a  set  of  people 
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who  ought  to  feel  honoured  by  his 
knowing  them  I  It  breaks  m  j 
heart.' 

'  If  he  is  a  scholar,  why  doesn't 
he  turn  his  scholarship  to  aecounti 
If  he  is  a  gentleman,  why  doesn't, 
he  pay  his  debts  as  a  gentleman) 
I  should.  If  he  has  refinement 
and  culture,  why  does  he  live  in 
all  that  wretched  muddle  and 
misery  that  they  do  live  in  at  the 
rectory?  My  dear  John,  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  he  were  all  you 
say  he  is,  he  wouldn't  be  in  the 
plight  he  is  in  now.' 

Mrs.  Granville  is  so  pleased 
with  her  own  rhetoric  that  she 
does  not  require  any  answer  from 
her  husband,  and  he  is  equally 
well  pleased  at  not  being  required 
to  make  one.  His  partisanship 
for  Mr.  Eldon  is  of  tiie  flimsiest 
order  after  all ;  it  shrivels  up  and 
becomes  mere  nothingness  when- 
ever her  tongue  of  flame  shoots  out 
at  it. 

Meantime  Daisy  has  descended 
from  her  gate-post  and  gone  home. 
The  glebe-fields  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  village  from  the  rec- 
tory. And  so  it  comes  about  that 
Daisy  passes  through  the  village 
street  just  at  that  noontide  hour 
when  all  business  is  suspended,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  at  liberty  to 
disport  themselves  on  their  re- 
spective thresholds.  The  butcher 
fronts  her  on  his  door-step  with  a 
gory  white  apron  on,  and  as  she 
stops  for  Tartar  to  receive  his  cus- 
tomary tribute  in  the  shape  of  a 
bit  of  paunch,  she  finds  that  well- 
known  appalling  red  and  greasy 
looking  book  slipped  into  her 
hand. 

Tve  had  no  settlement  for  a 
many  months,  Miss  Daisy,'  the 
man  says  apologetically.  '  If  you 
could  get  your  pa  to  attend  to  it, 
I  should  be  that  obliged  to  you — ' 

He  stops  abruptly,  checked  in 
his  righteous  endeavour  to  get  his 
ownby  the  supreme  beauty  and  the 


misery  expressed  in  Daisy's  young 
fiftce  as  she  bends  it  listeningly 
towards  him.  Her  slim  hand  has 
closed  on  the  terrible  book,  or  he 
would  take  it  from  her  and  beg 
her  ^  not  to  trouble  herself  about 
it.'  As  it  is,  he  feels  as  if  he  had 
boxed  with  a  lamb  or  wrestled 
with  a  kitten  when  she  says, 

'I'll  show  it  to  papa,  Mr. 
Grimes — not  that  showing  it  will 
do  much  good,  I  fear.  It's  terrible 
that  you  should  have  to  go  with- 
out your  money.  Would  you  like 
to  have  Tartar  V 

The  tears  spring  into  the  bluest 
eyes  that  have  ever  opened  upon 
the  world  as  she  says  this,  for  in 
offering  Tartar  she  makes  the 
grandest  voluntary  self-sacrifice 
that  it  is  in  her  power  to  make, 
or  in  her  imagination  to  conceive. 
Daisy  and  Tartar  have  been 
friends  and  comrades  since  the 
puppyhood  of  the  latter,  six  years 
ago,  and  Daisy  shrinks  from  meet- 
ing Tartar's  eyes  now  as  she  offers 
him  to  a  butcher  in  payment  of 
her  father's  bill. 

'I  wouldn't  take  Tartar  from 
you,  Miss  Daisy — no,  not  if  I  was 
sure  I  should  never  see  a  penny 
of  your  pa's  money,'  Grimes  says 
ecstatically;  and  Tartar,  who 
knows  that  he  is  being  discussed, 
expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the 
turn  the  conversation  has  taken 
by  frowning  heavily,  slobbering, 
and  vigorously  wagging  his  large 
plump  tail.  That  he  incidentally 
helps  himself  to  a  loin-chop  off  the 
open  shop-board  as  Grimes  retires 
into  his  emporium,  and  Daisy  pur- 
sues her  homeward  path,  is  nothing 
to  Tartar's  discredit  He  comes 
of  a  race  who  avowedly  'take 
whene'er  they  have  the  power;' 
and  as  their  power  is  vast,  it  is  an 
act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  this 
scion  of  the  stock  that  he  contents 
himself  with  one  chop  on  this 
occasion  instead  of  taking  the  run 
of  his  teeth  on  a  prime  young 
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lamb  that  is  hanging  up  well 
Tvithin  his  reach. 

'You  wicked  thief,  you  dear 
unprincipled  old  dog  !*  Daisy  says, 
as  he  trots  up  to  her  side  just  as 
she  enters  the  ill-kept  rectory 
grounds, '  isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing 
to  need  food  and  raiment,  Tartar, 
when  one  can't  pay  for  either )  O 
Tartar,  Tartar,  I've  no  business  to 
enjoy  the  sun  and  flowers  and  you 
in  idleness,  while  all  the  others  are 
working.' 

She  does  not  loiter  along  senti- 
mentally as  she  says  this  to  her 
dog.  She  runs  briskly  up  the 
drive,  taking  especially  keen  note 
as  she  goes  of  the  weeds  that 
relieve  its  surface.  '  How  they 
do  flourish  and  grow  apace !'  she 
remarks  to  herself  and  to  Tartar. 
*  It's  very  odd  that  the  same  soil 
and  form  of  culture  shouldn't  suit 
the  flowers,  that  agrees  so  wonder^ 
fully  well  with  the  constitution 
of  the  weeds.' 

The  house  itself  is  a  pleasant- 
enough  object  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  long,  low,  rambling, 
old  two-storied  building,  with 
latticed  windows,  and  a  verandah 
running  round  the  front  and  one 
end  of  it.  The  lattice-windows 
glimmer  out  from  amidst  masses 
of  foliage  now,  and  the  pillars  of 
the  verandah  are  wreathed  with 
cluster  roses,  with  jasmine  and 
clematis  and  ivy-leafed  geraniums. 
Outside  the  house  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  re- 
finement that  is  very  congenial  to 
Daisy.  We  shall  see  present^ 
how  it  is  over  the  threshold. 
The  porch-door  is  open,  and  she 
passes  into  the  hall,  which  runs 
through  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  another  door  gives  upon 
the  croquet-lawn.  This  is  also 
open,  and  through  it  Daisy  sees 
five  or  six  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  knocking  the  balls  about. 
She  is  about  to  join  them  when 
her  mother's  voice    arrests  her, 


and  Daisy  turns  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  graceful  harassed- 
looking  woman  is  striving  to 
make  an  obtuse  servant  under- 
stand the  directions  given  for  the 
hundredth  time  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tabla 

'  Mamma  dear,  don't  exert  your- 
self. I  ought  to  have  been  in  be- 
fore to  see  to  all  this;  but  I 
relied  on  one  of  the  others  helping 
you,'  Daisy  says  apologetically. 

Daisy  has  not  yet  learnt  the  les- 
son which  her  younger  sisters  are 
assiduously  endeavouring  to  teach 
her — ^that  it  is  worse  than  vain  on 
her  part  to  rely  upon  them  to 
relieve  their  overstrained  mother 
in  any  household  emergency.  They 
are  affectionate,  unselfish,  and  will- 
ing enough  to  '  help  mamma'  in 
the  abstract  But  they  are  young, 
full  of  bright  untamed  spirits,  and 
happily  indiflerent  as  yet  to  the 
duly  round  of  confusion  which  is 
run  in  the  household.  Daisy,  the 
eldest  daughter  and  flower  of  as 
fine-looking  a  flock  as  there  is  in 
the  county,  is  also,  as  Mrs.  Eldon 
declares  emphatically,  'her  mo- 
therms  right  hand.'  Aiid  Daisy  is 
more  than  this.  She  is  chief 
counsellor  in  all  family  complica- 
tions, chief  S3rmpathiiser  in  all 
feunily  sorrows,  chief  smoother  of 
all  &mily  difficulties.  Daisy's 
clear  blue  eyes  always  beam  hope- 
ful promise  of  assistance  upon 
her  mother;  and  in  some  way  or 
other  the  promise  is  always  ful- 
filled. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  when 
the  Eev.  Thomas  Eldon  married 
Miss  Bertram,  prognostications 
had  been  uttered  freely  as  to  the 
match  being  the  making  of  him. 
The  Bertrams  were  a  power  in  the 
county,  and  it  was  quite  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  they  would  in 
time  do '  something  very  good'  for 
the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
their  house.  But  time  passed 
on  ;  Mrs.  Eldon's  brother  ascend- 
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ed  the  throne  in  place  of  his 
Neither,  and  Mr.  Eldon  still  strug- 
gled on  at  Bumsleigh  on  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
This  income  had  been  sufficient, 
and  but  barely  sufficient,  in  the 
days  when  their  family  had  been 
smaller  and  younger.  But  now, 
with  eight  daughters  and  two 
sons,  it  barely  enables  them  to 
live  at  all.  The  parish  is  large, 
struggling,  and  poor,  and  the 
priest  of  it  cannot  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  needs,  or  steel  his  heart  to 
the  distress,  of  those  who  are  even 
worse  off  than  himself.  He  does 
*  what  he  can,'  everybody  admits ; 
and  little  as  that  something  is,  it 
still  seriously  cripples  his  very 
small  resources.  There  are  times 
when  Mrs.  Eldon  thinks  with  some- 
thing like  bitterness  of  the  manner 
of  life  which  is  lived  by  her  kith 
and  kin  over  at  Bertram  Court, 
and  of  the  solitary  sumptuous 
state  which  her  only  sister.  Miss 
Bertram,  keeps  in  London.  Long 
ago  this  lady  reaped  the  reward  of 
years  of  interested  devotion  to  a 
wealthy  old  uncle  by  being  left 
his  sole  heiress.  From  which 
time  she  has  kept  aloof  consider- 
ably from  her  sister  and  her 
sister's  family  out  of  a  wholesome 
dread  she  has  that  Hhey  may 
think  that  she  ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  them.'  Miss  Bertram  has 
never  been  tempted  to  commit 
the  folly  of  makmg  a  love-match 
hersel£  Naturally  she  is  rather 
severe  on  those  who  not  only  have 
been  guilty  of  the  enormity,  but 
who,  having  failed  in  conectly 
counting  the  cost  of  it,  stretch  forth 
appealing  hands  to  others  who 
have  been  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion for  aid  and  succour.  Mrs.  El- 
don has  never  asked  her  rich  un- 
married sieiter  for  so  much  as  one 
of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
latter^s  well-ordered  and  plenteous 
table.  But  still  that  sister  cannot 
quite  stultify  her  conscience,  nor 


can  she  utterly  forget  that  they 
are  daughters  of  one  house,  and 
loved  each  other  well  when  they 
were  little  children.  Mrs.  Eldon's 
poverty  and  generally  overweight- 
ed condition  is  a  sore  trial  to  Miss 
Bertram;  so  she  thinks  as  little 
about  it  as  she  possibly  can,  and 
tries  to  persuade  horseLf  that  her 
callousness  to  their  condition  is 
merely  a  just  reminder  to  her 
brother-in-law  and  sister  of  their 
extreme  imprudence  in  having 
brought  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  this  pass.  If  Mr.  Eldon 
would  make  his  name  ring  as  a 
Broad-Church  theologian,  or  as  an 
eloquent  and  heart-stirring  ex- 
pounder of  Evangelical  traditions. 
Miss  Bertram  would  feel  some- 
thing like  sisterly  affection  for  his 
wife.  But  he  is  absolutely  un- 
known and  unimportant  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  parish. 
He  IB  merely  a  hard-working,  good, 
conscientious,  highly  -  educated 
gentleman,  and  as  such  he  does 
not  redound  to  Miss  Bertram's 
credit  in  any  way  in  her  London 
set. 

But  latterly  Miss  Bertram  has 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  Daisy 
— an  interest  that  does  not  show 
itself  in  doing  anything  definitely 
good  for  the  girl,  but  that  is  eager 
to  collect  all  the  information  that 
can  be  got  about  her.  For  two 
or  three  month^  of  the  London 
season  Mrs.  Granville  occupies  the 
adjoining  house  to  that  in  which 
Miss  Bertram  holds  solitary  state 
in  Wimpole-street ;  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  intercourse  of  the 
severely  social  order  between  the 
two  ladies.  That  is  to  say,  they 
give  each  other  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  when  the  exigencies  of 
society  thrust  them  together,  and 
they  dine  at  each  other's  houses 
two  or  three  times,  and  wag  their 
heads  at  each  other  when  they 
meet  in  the  Park,  and  are  alto- 
gether quite  '  on  terms.'     It  is 
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quite  pleasant  to  Mis.  GiaiiTille, 
who  was  a  girl  in  the  same  county 
set  with  the  '  Bertram  girls' 
when  they  were  all  yonng,  to  be 
able  to  tone  down  Miss  Bertram's 
pride  in  her  present  position 
every  now  and  then  by  judicious 
and  patronising  mention  of  the 
Eldons.  Mrs.  Granville  has 
more  than  once  goaded  Miss 
Bertram  into  a  state  that  would 
have  made  her  verbally  dangerous, 
had  not  the  '  social  bonds  which 
bind  us  from  the  living  truth' 
restrained  her.  There  have  been 
moments  when  Mrs.  Granville's 
well-modulated  laments  over  the 
manner  in  which  'matters  seem 
to  grow  worse  and  worse  with  the 
poor  Eldons'  have  robbed  Miss 
Bertram  of  much  of  that  serenely 
selfish  satisfaction  with  a  world 
which  has  dealt  so  kindly  with 
herself,  and  which  is  her  normal 
condition.  '  People  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  make  poverty- 
stricken  marriages;  they  make 
them  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  idle  fancies,  and  then  punish 
people  who  have  been  more  pro- 
vident by  either  perpetually  ask- 
ing for  assistance,  or  by  living  in 
such  a  beggarly  way  that  one 
blushes  to  own  them.'  This  Miss 
Bertram  has  said  to  herself  over 
and  over  again  when  smarting 
under  the  Granville  lash.  But 
this  year  she  has  |ound  that  there 
is  balm  in  Gilead  after  alL  Mrs. 
Granville  sits  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  as  of  old,  about  the 
Eldons.  But  Mr.  Granville  tells 
Miss  Bertram  with  yearning 
hearty  gladness  and  satisfaction 
that  her  '  niece  Daisy  is  the  love* 
liest  girl  in  the  county.' 

*  She's  a  girl  the  sight  of  whom 
makes  an  old  man  young  again,' 
he  tells  Daisy's  aunt;  'a  sweet 
young  creature,  the  sunshine  of 
the  parish  !' 

'When  I  saw  her  some  years 
ago  she  was  rather  a  pretty  little 


child ;  still  I'm  surprised  at  your 
account  of  her,  quite  surprised !' 

Miss  Bertram  says  this  guard- 
edly and  rather  coldly,  for  she  is 
conscious  that  Mrs.  Granville  is 
closely  observant  of  her  manner 
of  hearing  tidings  of  the  'poor 
Eldons.' 

'She  really  is  a  nice-looking 
girl;  at  least  if  you  like  that 
yellow  hair,  you  would  call  her 
nice-looking,'  Mrs.  Granville  says; 
'  but  she  has  not  been  well  brought 
up— left  to  run  wild ;  quite  like  a 
village  lassie,  you  know.  I  assure 
you  I  was  quite  shocked  last  week, 
when  I  had  occasion  to  cross  some 
fields  on  my  way  home  fix>m  my 
poor,  to  see  Mius  Eldon  sitting  on 
a  gate-post,  wasting  her  time  with 
a  lot  of  trumpery  wild  flowers.  It 
was  not  the  thing  at  all  for  a  girl 
in  her  position  to  be  doing  at  that 
hour  in  the  morning.  And  she 
had  a  great  wild  beast  of  a  dog 
with  her,  that  I  really  wonder 
at  her  father  permitting  her  to 
keep,  considering  the  extremely 
unpleasant  state  of  his  circum- 
stances.' 

Miss  Bertram  blushes  angrily 
as  she  listens.  The  sword  enters 
into  her  spirit  as  Mrs.  Granville 
thus  triumphantly  dares  to  pity, 
condemn,  and  depreciate  the  El- 
don family.  But  a  timely  recol- 
lection of  the  undeniable  ugliness 
of  Mrs.  GranviUe's  own  daughters, 
and  of  what  has  just  been  said 
relative  to  Daisy's  loveliness,  re- 
vives the  fainting  spirit  of  Daisy's 
aunt.  She  has  been  struck  by 
Mrs.  Granville,  and  she  will  not 
hesitate  now  to  give  a  counter- 
thrust.  Accordingly  she  unsheathes 
her  weapon  and  says  suavely, 

'  I  have  been  almost  forgetting 
that  Daisy  is  a  grown-up  young 
lady  now.  I  must  have  her  up 
with  me  for  a  few  weeks,  and  give 
her  the  chance  that  her  beauty  de- 
serves. There  is  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  taking  a  lovely  girl 
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into  society,  especiallj  when  she 
belongs  to  one.' 

Mrs.  Granville  feels  the  stab, 
bat  she  will  not  suffer  herself  to 
wince. 

*  It's  very  kind  and  generous  of 
you  to  think  of  giving  this  treat 
to  your  niece,  my  dear  Miss  Ber- 
tram ;  but  do  you  think  that  it*s 
quite  wise  1  life,  as  they  live  it 
at  Bumaleigh,  wUl  seem  a  very 
unendurable  thing  to  Daisy  Eldon 
after  an  experience,  however  brief, 
of  your  clique.  I  have  often  re- 
frained from  asking  her  to  my 
house  for  fear  of  unfitting  her  for 
her  own  home.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you 
have  been  all  that  is  thoughtful 
and  considerate  in  the  way  of 
keeping  Daisy  back,'  Miss  Bertram 
says  bitterly ; '  but  if  she's  all  your 
husband  says  she  is,  and  she 
piecues  ma,  there  shall  be  no  more 
painful  contrasts  in  her  life.' 


CHAPTER  IL 

Just  about  the  time  that  Daisy's 
prospects  are  under  discussion  be- 
tween her  almost  unknown  aunt 
and  Mrs.  Granville,  Daisy  hears 
tidings  that  seem  very  good  and 
joyful  to  her.  They  are  brought 
home  by  her  father,  who  has 
gathered  them  from  IJie  best  au- 
thority this  morning. 

'Lmcoln  tells  me  that  Harry 
Poynter  is  coming  home  very  soon, 
and  he  has  had  orders  to  see  about 
doing  the  old  place  up  at  once,' 
Mr.  Eldon  tells  them. 

Now  Lincoln  is  the  steward  of 
the  Glenholme  property,  and  the 
GleiUiolme  property  belongs  to 
Hany  Poynter,  who  has  been 
abroad  for  many  years,  and  who 
has  only  recently  attained  his 
nugority.  Some  six  years  ago  he 
visited  Bnmsleigh,  but  Glenholme 
was  let  to  strangers  then,  and 


Harry  had  made  his  head-quarters 
at  the  rectory.  He  had  come  ac- 
companied by  a  big  mastiff  puppy, 
and  when  he  left  them  agaiu  the 
puppy  Tartar  remained  behind 
with  Daisy.  This  episode  has 
been  the  sole  bit  of  romance  in 
Daisy's  life.  What  wonder  that 
she  recaUs  it  vividly  and  tenderly 
now  when  she  hears  that  the 
young  heir  of  Glenholme  is  com- 
ing back  to  his  own  again  1 

'  Harry  was  a  dear  boy  when 
he  was  here  last,  that  time  when 
he  gave  me  Tartar,'  she  remarks 
meditatively,  when  her  &ther  has 
brought  his  communication  re- 
specting Mr.  Poynter  to  a  close. 
*  I  wonder  if  he  will  have  grown 
too  big  a  man  for  us  now.' 

'He'll  have  grown  too  big  a 
man  to  swing  with  you  in  the 
garden  or  roast  chestnuts  with 
youmthehameas-ioomjandas 
we  have  no  other  form  of  enter- 
tainment to  offer  him,  we  need 
not  trouble  our  heads  about  him, 
I  think,  Daisy,'  Mrs.  Eldon  says, 
in  a  tone  that  is  indicative  of  a 
desire  to  crush  out  the  dawning 
interest  in  the  '  coming  man'  from 
her  daughter's  heart 

'Now,  mamma,  it's  not  like 
you  to  be  ungracious  to  big  men, 
any  more  than  to  little  boys,' 
Daisy  says  coaxingly.  *  We  gave 
Harry  a  greeting  when  he  was  a 
hobbledehoy,  a^d  we  wanted  no 
return  for  it.  We'll  give  him  a 
greeting  again  now  that  he  has 
grown  out  of  hobbledehoyhood, 
and  there  let  it  end — ^we  shall 
want  no  return  for  that  either.' 

'Why,  Daisy,  how  seriously 
you  speak  1'  Daisy's  next  sister, 
Ethel,  says  inquiriugly. 

'Not  seriously — savagely  I'm 
afraid  1'  Daisy  cries,  rousing  her- 
self from  her  unwontedly  serious 
mood.  '  For  a  minute  I  felt  all 
awry  with  everything.  Mamma 
dear,  you  are  right :  a  young  man 
about  whose  coming  home  a  fuss 
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is  made,  and  paid  for,  is  too  big  a 
man  for  us.' 

*  That's  just  one  of  the  nonsen- 
sical notions  you  girls  take  up/ 
Daisy's  elder  brother  remarks, 
lounging  into  the  room  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  quite  competent 
to  put  them  all  in  the  straight 
path  that  shall  surely  lead  them 
to  a  right  judgment.  He  is  a 
year  or  two  older  than  Daisy,  and 
he  too,  like  his  old  friend  Henry 
Poynter,  Esq.,  of  Glenholme,  has 
just  attained  his  majority.  But 
his  majority  has  not  brought  him 
any  thiug  particularly  good,  saving 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  to  look 
out  for  himself  in  the  future,  and 
that  if  he  wants  bread-and-butter 
he  must  work  for  it.  Willie  is  a 
clever,  sweet-natured,  true-hearted 
young  fellow,  full  of  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  village  simplicity  and  uni- 
versity audacity ;  for  Mr.  Eldon 
has  made  a  mighty  effort,  crippling 
himself  and  the  others  hoiribly  to 
do  it.  He  has  sent  Willie  to 
Oxford ;  and  the  boy  has  done  well 
there,  both  as  regards  work  and 
the  making  of  friends.  It  is  set- 
tled that  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  he  shall  take  his  place  as 
tutor  to  Lord  Gerald  Deane,  the 
second  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Beauton,  whose  eldest  son.  Lord 
St.  Briac,  has  been  a  college- 
friend  of  Willie's,  Altogether  it 
is  gossiped  in  the  village  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  Eldon  family  are 
looking  np  a  little  just  at  this 
juncture;  for  almost  simultane- 
ously with  the  report  of  Willie's 
having  obtained  this  tutorship, 
another  rumour  arises  to  the  effect 
that  ^  Miss  Daisy's  rich  aunt  has 
asked  her  on  a  visit  to  London.' 

That  this  is  true  soon  becomes 
an  ascertained  fact.  Daisy's  de- 
parture causes  more  commotion  in 
Bumsleigh  than  the  coming  home 
of  the  young  owner  of  Glenholme. 
Everybody  knows  the  girl  with 
the  big  blue,  black-lashed  eyes,  and 


everybody  likes  her  well.  They 
have  seen  her  grow  np  in  their 
midst :  this  one  has  given  her  a 
ride  on  his  horse ;  that  one  has 
given  her  the  great  delight  of 
feeding  his  poultry  and  chasing 
his  pigs.  The  farmers  one  and  all 
pay  their  tithes  more  willingly  to 
Mr.  Eldon  than  they  would  to 
any  other  man,  simply  because  he 
is  'Miss  Daisy's  father;'  and  as 
for  the  poor  people  (to  whom  she 
has  but  little  to  give,  poor  child, 
but  a  few  stray  pence  at  times, 
and  an  unceasingly  kind  interest), 
they  would  sacrifice  Mrs.  Gran- 
villeand  her  ill-favoured  daughters 
at  any  given  moment  in  cold 
blood  for  the  sake  of  Daisy  Eldon. 

Miss  Bertram's  invitation  to 
her  niece  is  couched  in  the 
kindest  terms;  and  late  as  her 
recognition  of  them  is,  they  regard 
her  tardiness  with  leniency  on  ac- 
count of  the  consideration  she 
shows  for  them. 

*  I  want  Daisy  to  stay  with  me 
until  I  leave  town  in  August,'  she 
writes;  'and  perhaps  by  that 
time  my  niece  and  I  will  have  be- 
come so  well  used  to  each  other 
that  we  may  both  find  it  pleasant 
for  her  to  accompany  me  to  the 
seaside.'  Then  Miss  Bertram 
goes  on  to  say  that  though  it  will 
be  better  that  Daisy  should  defer 
getting  a  regular  outfit  until  she, 
Miss  Bertram,  can  superintend 
the  transaction  herself,  still  a 
little  ready  money  may  be  desir- 
able on  tiie  occasion,  and  she 
therefore  begs  to  enclose  her  sister 
a  fifty-pound  note,  to  be  used  for 
Daisy's  benefit. 

Naturally  the  girl  is  enchanted 
at  the  prospect  of  the  change  of 
scene  and  society  which  has  thus 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  open- 
ed out  before  her.  She  has  borne 
her  portion,  and  more  than  her 
portion,  of  the  burden  of  the 
weary,  straightened,  dull  home- 
life  brightly  and  uncomplainingly. 
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But  she  is  young,  and  full  of  that 
rare  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
excitement  which  only  belongs  to 
heart-free  healthy  youth.  The 
thought  that  almost  immediately 
she  istobegiven  thefreedom  of  the 
fjEishionable  London  life  of  which 
she  has  read^  and  faint  rumours 
of  which  have  reached  her  in  the 
course  of  various  stilted  conver- 
sations she  has  held  with  the  Miss 
Gran  villes,  delights,  dazzles,  almost 
intoxicates  her.  She  has,  like  every 
other  girl,  dreamt  of  ballroom 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  splendour;  she 
has  longed  to  hear  operas  and  see 
plays  and  drive  in  the  Park  and 
ride  a  gallant  steed  in  Rotten  Eow ; 
and  now,  by  the  grace  of  aunt 
Bertram,  she  will  be  enabled  to 
realise  her  dreams.  Like  every 
other  properly  constituted  girl, 
too,  she  rejoices  in  the  thought  of  > 
the  pretty  dresses  and  dainty  boots 
and  gloves,  and  the  fairy-like 
structures  of  lace  and  flowers 
yclept  bonnets,  which  will  shortly 
adorn  her  supple  slender  figure  and 
golden-crowned  little  head.  But 
still,  through  the  midst  of  all  these 
pleasurable  anticipations,  there 
runs  a  vein  of  faint  regret  for  all 
that  she  is  leaving.  She  is  the 
light  of  the  house,  the  needle  of 
the  family,  her  mother's  counsellor 
in  all  the  never-ending,  constant- 
ly-recurring household  complica- 
tions, her  father's  confidante  in 
his  numerous  times  of  tribulation. 
Tartar,  too,  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  her  tasting  unalloyed  felicity 
in  the  idea  of  leaving  home.  The 
dear  old  dog  is  full  of  excellent 
feeling  and  good  intentions ;  but 
she  knows  that  he  will  not  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  herself  to  any 
member  of  her  family,  and  that  he 
will  get  inio  Bohemian  habits  of 
prowlingaboutthevillageand  pick- 
ing up  triHes  in  the  way  of  rashly 
exposed  beefsteaks  and  shoulders 
of  mutton,  in  exchange  for  which 
no  coin  of  the  realm  will  be  given. 


'  And  if  you're  chained  up  your 
sweet  temper  will  be  spoilt,  my 
dog,'  she  observes  to  him,  when 
she  is  telling  him  of  the  flight  she 
is  about  to  take.  '  O  Tartar,  what 
an  auntly  deed  it  would  be  on 
Miss  Bertram's  part  to  include  you 
iu  the  invitation  T 

She  is  sitting  in  the  same  re- 
prehensible position — ^namely,  on 
the  gate-post  at  the  top  of  the 
hill-pasture — with  the  same  repre- 
hensible companion  lying  at  her 
feet,  as  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
seeing  her.  She  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  here  during  many 
hours  of  all  the  summer  days  of 
her  life.  She  has  come  here  to 
blow  the  cobwebs  away  many  a 
time,  when  family  distress,  which 
she  has  been  powerless  either  to 
relieve  or  assuage,  has  driven  her 
out  to  the  open  for  a  taste  of  the 
sweetness  and  light  which  cannot 
exist  in  a  home  in  which  poverty 
reigns.  She  has  come  here  in 
hours  of  happy  idleness,  when 
there  has  been  no  claim  upon  her 
industrious  hands  or  her  clear 
little  brain  in  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  come  here  with  some  be- 
loved book,  in  the  perusal  of 
which  she  has  lost  aU  memory  of 
the  harrowing  influence  of  the 
home-hfe  of  incessant  contrivance 
and  non-achievement.  But  she 
has  never  come  here  before  with 
such  an  undefinable  mixture  of 
sadness  and  gladness  in  her  heart 
as  is  therein  this  day. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  pathos 
in  the  majority  of  partings.  Quite 
as  much — and  to  the  fuU  quite  as 
true — pathos  in  the  tearing  one- 
self away  from  the  places  as  from 
the  people  who  have  endeared  the 
places  to  us.     The  fact  that 

*  No  more  by  thee 
My  steps  shall  be 
For  ever  and  for  ever' 

is  not  a  lamentable  thing  very 
often  when  the  bare  fact  of  leav- 
ing the  brook  is  isolated.    But  it 
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IB  impossible  to  consider  the  'bare 
fact'  alone.  A  thousand  associa- 
tions— some  tender,  some  true, 
some  lacking  the  genuine  ring  of 
the  metal,  some  sad,  but  all 
touching — ^well  up  as  the  hour 
of  parting  approaches.  And  the 
scenes  that  have  many  a  time  been 
pronounced  uninteresting,  and  the 
life  that  has  often  been  avowed  to 
be  flat,  tame,  and  unprofitable, 
are  regretted  keenly,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  left 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
phase  of  feeling  in  Daisy's  mood 
this  warm  sweet  day  in  June,  as 
she  sits  here  looking  down  over 
the  waving  pastures  and  across 
the  leafy  wood8,and  sees  the  smoke 
curling  up  from  many  a  chimney 
in  the  village,  on  whose  hearth  she 
will  be  missed.  Then  her  eyes 
roam  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  and  rest  upon  pictur- 
esque many-gabled  Glenholme; 
and  she  remembers  that  its  owner 
will  be  home  next  week,  and  that 
she  is  going  away  for  a  visit  of 
many  months  to-morrow. 

<  He'll  think  that  I  have  for- 
gotten him  altogether  when  he 
finds  that  I  have  gone  away  just 
as  he  comes  back,  and  that  I've 
even  left  the  dog  he  gave  me 
behind  me.  Tartar,  if  you  could 
only  speak,  old  dog,  you  could 
tell  hun  a  few  truths,  couldn't 
you)  But,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
care  to  hear  them  now  that  he's 
coming  back  to  take  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  calls  ''  his  proper  place  in 
the  county." ' 

Somehow  or  other  this  reflection 
has  such  an  effect  on  the  young 
lady,  before  whom  such  a  golden 
vista  is  stretching,  that  she  takes 
her  way  home  through  the  village 
dejectedly  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  And  her  Mends  then  regard 
her,  in  consequence  of  this  un- 
wonted aspect,  more  complacently 
than  ever ;  for  they  think  that  it 
'shows    such    nice    feeling    on 


Daisy's  part  not  to  be  elated  at 
the  prospect  of  leaving  them.' 

Her  new  trunks  are  neatly 
packed  this  night  with  good  stores 
of  the  choicest  wearing -apparel 
that  the  adjacent  country  town, 
and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  two 
dressmakers  and  milliners,  have 
been  able  to  achieve  in  the  time ; 
and  Daisy  stands  ready  dressed 
in  the  hall,  saying  the  last  good- 
bye, waiting  for  the  wagonette 
from  the  Bumsleigh  Arms  to 
come  and  convey  her  to  the  rail- 
way-station seven  miles  off.  There 
are  a  good  many  tears  shed  at  the 
parting.  Poor  Mrs.  Eldon  looks 
forward  with  a  sinking  heart  to 
the  weary  weeks  which  must 
elapse  before  she  has  any  more 
efficient  aid  in  her  herculean  task 
of  trying  to  keep  things  in  order 
than  may  be  given  her  by  EtheL 
That  Ethel  is  as  great  a  darling 
in  her  way  as  Daisy,  no  one  can 
deny ;  but  she  is  a  perfect  mistress 
of  the  art  of  creating  confusion 
and  disorder.  But  even  through 
the  tears  which  blind  the  mother's 
eyes  the  mother  perceives  proudly 
that  this  eldest  child  of  hers  is  as 
fiedr  a  flower  as  can  ever  have 
blossomed,  no  matter  under  what 
conditions  of  luxury,  care,  cul- 
ture, and  refinement. 

'Daisy  will  stand  comparison 
with  any  of  the  wealthy  aristocrats 
whom  my  sister  worships,'  she 
says  to  her  husband.  And  though 
he  tries  to  be  partly  amused  at, 
and  partly  contemptuous  of,  the 
maternal  vanity,  he  shares  his* 
wife's  pride  in  the  glory  of  Daisy's 
beauty  to  its  fullest  extent 

In  truth,  though  in  days  to 
come  the  choicest  triumphs  of  the 
respective  arts  of  Mesdames  Elise 
and  Louise  may  adorn  Daisy's 
person,  she  will  never  look  lovelier 
than  she  does  this  morning  in  her 
plain  blue -cambric  dress  and 
white  hat  with  the  one  blue 
feather.    The  soft  cerulean  tint 
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liarmonises  with  the  clear  trans- 
parent skin  and  with  the  bright 
golden  hair  marvellously  well. 

*  Bless  you,  my  own  1'  her 
mother  whispers  when  the  moment 
for  the  final  farewell  comes.  '  I 
feel  as  ifyou  would  never  be  quite 
one  of  us  again.' 

^  And  I  feel  a  conviction  that  I 
shall  come  back  and  live  and  die 
in  Bumsleigh,  mamma,'  the  girl 
says,  feigning  a  cheerfulness  she 
does  not  feeL  Then  for  a  minute 
or  two  she  becomes  a  mere  shuttle- 
cock in  the  midst  of  those  affec- 
tionate battledoors,  her  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  presently,  after 
hugging  Tartar,  Daisy  is  gone. 

It  is  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  she  reaches  the  terminus, 
where  her  aunt's  carnage  and  her 
aunt's  maid  await  her.  The  maid 
has  come  on  the  mission  with  the 
very  &intest  interest  in  her  heart 
concerning  the  object  of  it.  In 
Miss  Bertram's  country-bred  niece 
she  has  anticipated  finding  a 
gattche,  ill-dressed  young  woman 
without  'any  style,'  whom  she 
determines  to  '  put  in  her  proper 
place'  at  once,  in  order  that  no 
opposition  influence  to  her  own 
may  be  obtained  over  Miss  Ber- 
tram. But  when  this  perfectly 
self-possessed,  beautiful,  and  well- 
dressed  young  lady  looks  at  her 
quietly,  and  directs  her  to  '  see  to 
my  luggage/  Wharton,  Miss  Ber- 
tram's '  own  maid,'  renounces  all 
her  preconceived  putting-down  in- 
tentions hurriedly,  and  finds  her- 
self obeying  the  intruder  instead 
of  dictating  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  when  they  get 
into  the  carriage  and  roll  away 
towards  Wimpole  -  street,  the 
'pampered  menial'  makes  one 
attempt  at  getting  the  whip-hand 
of  the  •'  poor  relation.'  If  Daisy 
can  only  be  made  to  feel  her  own 
insignificance  at  starting  suffi- 
ciently for  Wharton  to  venture  to 
offer  her  advice,  then  will  her 


mistress's  niece  be  an  innocuous 
element  in  the  house,  Wharton 
feels  tolerably  well  convinced. 
Acting  on  this  conviction,  she 
says, 

'What  a  nice  thing  for  you, 
miss,  to  be  sure,  to  have  such  a 
treat  as  this  ? 

Daisy  levels  her  long  sweet  blue 
eyes  at  the  speaker,  and  fixes  the 
latter  well  with  them  before  she 
replies. 

'  I  don't  understand  you ;  you 
must  tell  me  what  yuu  mean.' 

Wharton  fidgets  under  the  gaze ; 
for  all  their  sweetness,  the  blue 
eyes  can  look  stem  enough  when 
occasion  requires. 

'  I  mean  that  it  must  be  such  a 
grand  change  for  you,  miss,  to 
come  up  to  a  lady  like  your  haunt, 
who  lives  in  such  style  as  will 
surprise  you.  I  know  what  it  is 
for  young  ladies  to  come  away 
irom  their  quiet  country  homes, 
where  they  never  see  no  life  nor 
nothing.  They  feel  quite  lost  very 
often«' 

'  I  don't  think  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  my  feeling  that; 
thank  you,'  Daisy  puts  in  quietly. 

But  Wharton  feels  that  she  must 
accomplish  her  noble  aim  now  or 
never,  and  so  goes  on  eagerly, 

'  So  any  little  advice  I  can  give 
you  about  what  you  had  better 
get  and  what  wUl  please  your 
aunt,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  offer.  Miss  Bertram, 
like  all  the  great  ladies,  has  her 
moods,  and  I  understand  them, 
and  can  often  give  you  a  hint. 
You  see,  I've  beeil  used  to  great 
ladies  and  their  ways  all  my  life.' 

'And  I  have  not,'  Daisy  says 
coolly.  '  I  will  teU  my  aunt  what 
you  say ;  and  if  she  wishes  me  to 
put  myself  under  the  tuition  of 
her  maid,  I  shall  know  what  to 
do.' 

'  Ko  offence  was  meant,  miss,' 
the  woman  says  confusedly;  for 
she  feels  that  she  has  been  worsted 
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by  the  young  lady,  and  imperilled 
her  own  position  with  the  yonng 
lady's  aunt. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Daisy  has  been  just  a  month 
in  London.  She  has  been  pre- 
8Mited,and  danced  at  Marlborough 
House;  she  has  heard  Patti  and 
Nicolini  in  half  a  dozen  operas; 
she  has  been  to  all  the  best  thea- 
tres; watched  the  polo  lists  at 
Hurlingham,  and  incited  the 
champions  on  either  side  to 
doughty  deeds  for  the  sake  of  her 
approving  smiles.  She  has  been 
the  belle  of  a  dozen  ballrooms, 
the  secret  of  success  at  many  of 
those  usually  dreary  things,  'after- 
noons at  home,'  which  her  aunt 
will  persist  in  frequenting ;  and 
altogether  has  approved  herself 
the  best  investment  Miss  Bertram 
could  possibly  have  made  from  a 
society  point  of  view. 

Daisy  has,  in  fact,  brought  an 
enormous  amount  of  grist  to  that 
mill  of  fashion,  in  which  Miss 
Bertram  is  so  gratified  at  being 
ground.  The  girl,  with  her  fresh, 
vigorous,  happy  youth  and  beauty, 
has  taught  the  selfish  wealthy  old 
maid  some  useful  lessons.  With 
her  whole  heart,  and  with  all  the 
intensity  of  her  vigorous  young 
body  and  mind,  Daisy  ca^  enjoy 
— aiad  does  enjoy — ^the  enjoyable. 
With  equal  whole  -  heartedness 
and  intensity  she  spurns  the  most 
glorious  and  enjoyable  ends,  if 
the  means  by  which  she  can  attain 
them  are  not  without  flaw  or 
blemish. 

She  has  not  been  admirably 
well  paraded  on  the  boards  of  that 
great  theatre,  the  world  of  fashion, 
for  nothing,  her  aunt  feels  proudly, 
when  Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray  begins 
to  haunt  her  path,  and  intrigue 
for  invitations  to  houses  at  which 
he  knows  the  Daisy  will  i^pear. 


But  the  Daisy  m  wofully  blind 
to  her  own  interests,  it  seems  to 
Miss  Bertram,  as  she  remarks 
that  Daisy's  smiling  flexible  lips 
rarely  open  when  Sir  Bolingbroke 
is  her  partner,  and  that  if  her  eyes 
light  on  him  by  any  chance  there 
comes  a  look  of  sorrowful  scorn 
into  their  depths,  that  is  very 
detrimental  to  her  chances  of  be- 
coming Lady  Bray.  'Daisy's  a 
darling,'  her  aunt  thinks,  in  com- 
mon with  every  one  eke ;  '  but 
baronets  of  ancient  lineage  and 
large  rent-roll  do  not  grow  on 
every  bush.'  Moreover,  the  young 
man  is  handsome,  and  quite  clever 
enough  for  every-day  life.  What 
can  be  blinding  Daisy'^  vision 
that  she  does  not  see  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  match  1  Perhaps, 
it  may  be  that  Daisy  is  in  no 
haste  to  be  'woo'd  and  married 
and  a','  by  reason  of  some  vague 
unfounded  hope  she  may  have  of 
inheriting  her  aunt's  property. 
Miss  Bertram  determines  to  rid 
her  niece  of  the  burden  this  error 
will  be  to  her  without  delay,  and 
to  tackle  the  subject  with  spirit 
and  determination,  one  morning 
while  Daisy  is  waiting  for  the 
horses  to  come  round  for  her  to 
go  into  the  Bow. 

The  girl,  who  is  very  pretty 
in  any  and  every  kind  of  garment 
that  the  ingenuity  of  garment- 
makers  can  devise,  looks  supreme- 
ly well  in  her  habit.  For  erect- 
ness,  for  ease,  for  having  that  air 
of  being  at  home  in  her  saddle 
without  which  the  most  daring 
and  skilful  of  riders  look  out  of 
place  on  horseback,  Daisy  chal- 
lenges competition  with  the  most 
famous  horsewomen  of  the  day. 
She  takes  her  fast-trotting  little 
bay  horse,  the  Knave  of  Hearts, 
through  the  throng  at  a  pace 
which  excites  its  admiration,  and 
in  a  way  that  does  not  excite  its 
awe.  It  is  the  sight  of  her  on 
horseback  which  has  brought  Sir 
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Bolingbroke  Bray  to  the  concla- 
sion  that  happmese  and  he  will  be 
strangers,  unless  he  throws  the 
handkerchief  to  her,  and  she  picks 
it  up  with  proper  humility  and 
flattering  eagerness. 

*  You  like  this  riding,  and  the 
round  altogether,  don't  you,  my 
dearf  her  aunt  begins. 

'Like  it!  I  love  it  I'  the  girl 
replies.  '  You  have  given  me  so 
much  happiness,  aunt  Bertram ! 
For  Uiis  one  month's  joy  that 
I've  had,  I  can  never  be  sufficient- 
ly grateful  to  you,  even  if  I  spend 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  thanking 
you  for  this  bit  of  gold  that  you've 
let  into  it' 

Miss  Bertram  is  almost  moved 
from  her  disillusionary  purpose 
by  the  ungrudging  way  in  which 
Daisy  poura  forth  her  gratitude. 
However,  the  old  lady  nerves  her- 
self to  the  task  by  a  timely  re- 
membrance of  Sir  Bolingbroke, 
the  young  baronet  who  has 
been  touted  for  assiduously  by 
the  most  long-sighted  mammas 
during  the  whole  of  this  and  last 
season.  The  consideration  that 
Daisy  may  do  what  is  wise  and 
well  in  the  way  of  smiling  upon 
his  suity  if  she  imagimes  that  un- 
less she  does  so  her  only  alter- 
native will  be  to  retire  into  the 
beautiful  but  monotonous  shades 
of  Bumsleigh,  checks  Miss  Ber- 
tram in  the  good  resolve  to  be 
generous  which  she  has  almost 
made.  Accordingly  she  steels  her 
sympathetic  heart,  and  says, 

<  I'm  glad  that  your  visit  to  me 
has  been  such  a  pleasant  one,  my 
dear  Daisy ;  but  I  cant  help  feel- 
ing that  there  has  been  more  ami- 
ability than  discretion  in  my  con- 
duet  towards  you.  I  have  given 
yoa  a  taste  for  a  manner  of  life 
that  is,  of  course,  quite  dissimilar 
to  ^e  one  you  will  have  to  lead 
at  BumaLeigh  when  you  go  home 
agnin.  Look  out  tiiere  at  the 
little  Knave  of  Heaits;  see  how 


his  skin  gleams  in  the  sun.  Poor 
child  !  How  you  will  feel  parting 
with  that  horse  !' 

'Yes,  I  shall  feel  it  terribly,' 
Daisy  admits,  with  a  short  sigh  ; 
'but  anyway,  aunt  Bertram,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  which 
no  one  can  rob  me,  of  having 
ridden  him,  and  of  having  seen 
that  he  is  more  admired  thia  any 
horse  in  the  Eow.' 

It  occura  to  Daisy,  as  she  says 
this,  that  if  her  aunt's  sorrow  atthe 
separation  which  is  to  ensue  be- 
tween hone  and  rider  is  very  sin- 
cere, the  way  may  easily  be  paved 
by  Miss  Bertram's  gold  for  the 
Knave  of  Hearts  taking  up  his  re- 
sidence permanently  in  Bumsleigh. 

'  He  is  not  more  admired  than 
his  rider  is,  I  hear  on  all  sides,' 
Miss  Bertram  says,  as  archly  as 
she  can  bring  herself  to  speak  in 
her  anxiety.  '  Sir  Bolingbroke  was 
saying  only  yesterday — * 

'  Something  not  worth  hearing, 
I'm  sure,  as  he  said  it.  Kow, 
aunt,  I'm  oif.' 

She  holds  her  winsome  face  up 
to  her  aunt  to  be  kissed,  as  she 
speaks,  and  the  old  lady  takes  it 
tenderly  between  her  two  wither- 
ed ring-weighted  hands,  and  says, 

*My  dear,  I  wish  you  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  listen  to 
something  he  has  to  say  to  you. 
Think,  Daisy:  he  can  give  his 
wife  all,  and  far  more  than,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  you  of  pleasure 
and  luxury.  You  would  like  to 
have  your  own  carriages,  your  own 
opera-box,  your  own  place  in  so- 
ciety, as  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments; and  you  would  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  help  those 
at  home,  wouldn't  you,  Daisy) 
Think  of  what  you  can  do  for 
your  poor  broken-down  father  and 
your  worried  worn-out  mother. 
Think  of  the  aid  you  might  be  to 
your  brothers  and  sistera  if  you 
will  only  be  wise.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  have  all  the  luxuries 
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and  the  power  of  doing  good  tliat 
I've  named  V 

*  Very  much  indeed.' 

'  Then  you  will  be  wise  V 

*  I  hope  60,  aunt  Bertram.  As 
you  say,  mamma  is  a  worried  and 
worn-out  woman ;  more  shame  to 
those  who  might  have  saved  her 
from  being  either !  But  she  has 
always  had  the  strength  to  teach 
her  children  to  try  to  do  what  is 
right;  and  if  we  attend  to  our 
mother's  teaching,  and  try  to  do 
what  is  right,  we  shall  surely  do 
what  is  wise.* 

'  Then  you  will  listen  when  Sir 
Bolingbroke  speaks  to  you,  as  I 
know  he  is  dying  to  speak,  Daisy? 

'  Yes,  I  will' 

'  My  darling  sensible  child  ! 
You  shall  have  the  most  perfect 
trmuseau  of  the  year !  You  loill 
listen  I  My  dearest  hopes  are  real- 
ised T 

Miss  Bertram  caresses  her  niece 
more  affectionately  than  she  has 
ever  caressed  anything,  save  her 
white  Persian  cat,  in  her  life  be- 
fore, for  she  sees  in  that  niece  the 
future  Lady  Bray.  Her  niece 
lesponds  to  these  caresses  by  say- 
ing, 

'I  will  listen  to  Sir  Boling- 
broke when  he  offers  me  the  car- 
riages and  horses  and  jewels  and 
opera-box  you  speak  of.  And 
when  he  has  finished,  I  will  ask 
him  where  the  woman  to  whom 
they  belong  of  right  is.  Aunt 
Bertram,  do  you  think  I  am  deaf  7 
Don't  you  think  I  have  heard  the 
story  of  his  heartless  neglect  of 
the  poor  girl  he  married — neglect 
and  unkindness  which  drove  her 
so  far  wrong  that  he  was  able  to 
divorce  her?  Before  Sir  Boling- 
broke persuades  me  to  be  his  wife 
he  must  drug  my  memories,  and 
undo  the  teaching  of  my  mother's 
example !'  And  with  these  words 
on  her  lips,  and  righteous  wrath 
against  Sir  Bolingbroke  and  all 
who  would  advocate  his  cause 


with  her  in  her  heart,  Daisy  El- 
don  goes  away  f9r  her  customary 
morning's  ride. 

It  will  be  hard  to  renounce  it 
all,  the  young  blonde  beauty  feels, 
as  she  turns  in  at  the  Apsley 
House  Gate,  followed  by  her 
model  groom,  and  lets  the  Knave 
of  Hearts  go  off  at  that  striding 
trot  of  his,  which  easily  covers 
eighteen  miles  within  the  hour. 
The  How  is  very  full  this  morn- 
ing, and  a  hundred  hats  are  raised 
to  Daisy  as  she  winds  her  way 
skilfully  through  the  crowd  of 
riders  on  her  way  down.  Dozens 
of  other  acquaintances,  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  are  leaning 
against  the  railings  and  sitting 
upon  the  chairs.  These  bide  their 
time  patiently  for  a  word  or  a 
bow  or  a  nod  from  the  young 
beauty,  who  is  also  reputed  to  be 
the  rich  Miss  Bertram's  heiress. 
Pleasure  is  expressed  in  the  faces 
of  all  she  knows  at  the  sight  of 
her,  for  Daisy  has  achieved  the 
rare  distinction  of  being  liked  by 
women  as  much  as  she  is  admired 
by  men.  She  has  never  damaged 
a  rival's  cause  by  damning  her 
with  £unt  praise.  She  has  never 
vaunted  herself  in  any  way,  either 
by  word  or  deed  or  look.  She 
has  never,  in  short,  boasted  or 
triumphed  about  herself  to  the 
depreciation  of  any  other  girl; 
and  so  she  is  liked  and  imitated 
and  courted  by  all  the  female 
portion  of  her  aunt's  coterie,  who 
are  wise  enough  in  their  genera- 
tion to  perceive  that  her  chances 
are  better  than  their  own,  in 
spite  of  her  having  made  such  a 
late  appearance  on  the  boards  of 
society. 

She  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
a  well-bred  young  Englishwoman, 
as,  having  *•  taken  it  out  of  him'  in 
a  sharp  trot  down  to  the  Ken- 
sington Gardens  rails,  Daisy  tums, 
and,  holding  her  handsome  little 
horse  in  to  a  walk,  rides  slowly 
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along.  There  is  no  '  doubt'  about 
Miss  Eldon,  e7%n  in  this  place, 
where  discernment  is  so  sorely 
taxed.  There  is  not  a  superfluous 
button,  not  an  unnecessary  bit  of 
braid  about  her  navy-blue  habit ; 
and  round  the  brim  of  her  hat 
there  is  not  a  superfluous  half 
inch  of  tulle.  You  remark  imme- 
diately that  she  does  not  ride  to 
her  audience,  and  that  both  horse 
and  rider  are  perfect  types  of  their 
respective  kinds.  But  if  you  do 
not  know  her,  you  remark  nothing 
further. 

Truth  to  tell,  she  is  riding  the 
Knave  of  Hearts  with  most  repre- 
hensible carelessness  this  morn- 
ing ;  for  her  mind  is  very  much 
given  to  the  consideration  of  that 
question  concerning  Sir  Boling- 
broke  which  her  aunt  has  raised 
with  auntly  zeal  and  indiscretion. 
Miss  Bertram's  words  have  not 
borne  all  the  fruit  she  intended 
them  to  bear ;  still  they  have  had 
some  weight  with  the  girl,  who 
has  up  to  this  morning  enjoyed 
all  that  is  enjoyable  without 
troubling  very  much  as  to  what 
is  to  follow.  But  now,  as  Daisy 
rides  slowly  along,  she  falls  to 
thinking  of  what  the  home-life 
down  at  Bumsleigh  is ;  and  when 
she  has  thoroughly  resuscitated 
the  memories  of  it,  she  has  it 
borne  in  upon  her  vividly  that 
she  will  have  to  go  back  to  that 
life,  and  resume  it,  just  as  though 
this  briUiant  episode  had  never 
come  within  her  experience.  The 
sweet  blue  eyes  are  gazing  appa- 
rently at  the  living  panorama  be- 
fore her.  In  reality  Uiey  are  look- 
ing into  the  future,  and  seeing  all 
the  gloom  of  it. 

She  is  startled  abruptly  &om 
her  daydream  by  the  Knave  of 
Hearts  suddenly  swerving  to  the 
near  side,  and  then  returning  to 
the  path  of  duty  by  a  series  of 
plunges.  Well-bred  horse  as  he 
is,  he  cannot  always  control  an 
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emotion  of  surprise,  and  he  has 
experienced  a  profound  one  in 
seeing  a  young  man  who  is  lean- 
ing on  the  raOings  sweep  off  his 
hat  in  salute  to  Miss  Eldon.  He 
is  an  English  horse,  and  utterly 
unaccustomed  to  the  society  of 
men  who  signahse  the  &ct  of 
their  existence  before  the  lady  has 
nodded  an  acknowledgment  of  it. 

Of  course  Daisy  sits  the  shy. 
K  I  ever  venture  to  unseat  a 
heroine,  it  shall  be  in  a  little 
country  lane,  where  no  one  can 
see  her.  For  though  such  acci* 
dents  do  happen  in  public  places 
in  real  life,  it  is  not  advisable 
that  they  should  ever  befall  a 
heroine  of  romance.  The  majority 
prefer  that  she  should  be  a  sort 
of  female  Admirable  Crichton, 
and  it  is  weU  to  respect  the  pre- 
judices of  the  majority. 

But  though  Daisy  remains  in 
the  saddle,  the  shy  arouses  her 
suddenly  from  her  daydream, 
and.  looking  with  understanding 
for  the  cause  of  the  emotion  of 
the  ELnave  of  Hearts,  she  finds  it 
in  a  young,  tall,  lissom-figured 
man,  whose  swarthy  face  is  glow- 
ing with  satisfEkction  at  the  sight 
of  her,  and  whose  tawny  eyes  are 
riveted  upon  hers  with  a  tender 
earnestness  that  brings  vividly 
before  her  a  half-forgotten  scene, 
in  which  a  handsome  boy  trans- 
ferred a  well-loved  mastiff  puppy 
to  the  care  and  ownership  of  a 
golden-haired  slip  of  a  girL 

The  Knave  is  almost  brought 
upon  his  haunches  by  a  dexterous 
turn  of  her  wrist,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  is  leaning  forward  hold- 
ing her  hand  out  with  hearty 
gladness. 

*  Harry  Poynter!  How  did  you 
know  me  f 

'  By  your  eyes  and  hair,  Daisy,' 
the  young  fellow  replies;  'they're 
not  changed,  though  you  are.  But 
I  ask  the  same  question  :  how  di4 
you  know  me?' 
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*  I  knew — ^  Bhe  begins,  then  she 
hesitates.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  she  recognised  him.  In  the 
old  days  he  had  been  the  plea- 
santest  object  on  which  her  vision 
ever  lighted,  and  now,  though  he 
is  utterly  different  from  the  boy 
whom  she  remembers,  there  is  no 
one  who  may  with  him  compare. 
'  You're  very  different  from  what 
you  were  when  you  gave  me  Tar- 
tar I  but  still  somehow  you're  like 
your  old  self^'  she  says  at  last ; 
and  as  she  says  it  she  sees  Sir 
Bolingbroke  Bray  approaching 
her. 

'  So  you  remember  Tartar  too/ 
Mr.Poynter  says  delightedly;  and 
her  attention  being  caught  by  Sir 
Bolingbroke  at  this  juncture,  it 
is  some  few  moments  before  she 
can  reply. 

*  Eemember  Tartar !  Does  one 
forget  one's  dearest  friend  after 
being  separated  from  him  for  a 
month  V 

^  Who's  the  happy  man  who 
occupies  that  proud  position,  Miss 
Eldon)'  Sir  Bolingbroke  says 
lightly,  laughing.  He  quite  means 
to  have  Daisy  for  his  wife ;  but  it 
does  not  stir  the  faintest  jealousy 
within  him  to  hear  her  speak  of 
some  one  unknown  as  her  dearest 
friend.  If  she  will  only  become 
Lady  Bray  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
bear  the  burden  of  her  forming  a 
dozen  '  dearest  friendships,'  if  she 
feels  so  inclined. 

'  He's  only  a  dog,'  Daisy  says  ; 
and  then  she  turns  a  little  in  her 
saddle,  and  inclines  her  head 
slightly  to  Sir  Bolingbroke,  in  a 
way  that  ought  to  show  him  that 
she  considers  their  interview  at  an 
end — ^that  he  is  free  to,  and  she 
ready  and  willing  that  he  should, 
ride  on — and  that  she  desires  to 
resume  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  the  handsome,  debonair-look- 
ing young  fellow  who  is  leaning 
over  the  rails. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  within  the 


limits  of  Sir  Bolingbroke's  inten- 
tions. A  rival  in  the  abstract^  or 
even  a  defined  rival  if  he  only  be 
absent,  is  endurable  enough  to  the 
young  baronet.  But  a  rival  well 
defined  and  present,  who  engrosses 
Daisy's  attention  away  horn  Sir 
Bolingbroke  Bray,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing. 

'  I  shall  have  the  honour — ^your 
aunt  has  accorded  me  her  permis- 
sion—of being  your  escort  this 
morning,  Miss  Eldon,'  he  says, 
sitting  at  ease  coolly,  and  regard- 
ing Mr.  Poynter  with  the  same 
lazy  expression  of  interest  which 
he  might  exert  himself  to  evince 
at  sight  of  an  Indian  brave  or  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  wild  red-deer. 
There  is  about  Harry  Poynter 
such  vitality,  such  young,  healthy, 
happy  vigour  and  freshness,  that 
he  is  a  marked  object  here  in  the 
ranks  of  languid,  bored,  fashion- 
able-looking men.  It  is  not  that 
the  recently  returned  squire  of 
Glenholme  is  rough,  unpolished, 
ill-dressed,  or  '  bad  form'  in  any 
way ;  it  is  simply  his  looking 
thoroughly  'alive'  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  are  inertly  reclining 
in  divers  attitudes  that  are  ex* 
pressive  of  utter  weariness  on  the 
railings  imder  the  blazing  July 
sun.  Daisy,  who  is  replete  with 
this  same  physical  force  herself^ 
perceives  and  appreciates  it  quick- 
ly in  another,  especially  when  it 
is  presented  in  so  fair  a  guise  as 
in  the  person  of  her  old  friend 
Harry  Poynter. 

Tartar  is  a  very  thawing  topic. 
They  discuss  him  as  he  was  in 
the  days  of  his  infantile  grace  and 
innocence,  and  Daisy  describes 
the  dog  into  which  he  has  de- 
veloped. She  winds  up  her  essay 
on  Tartar  by  saying, 

*  But  how  is  it  that  you've  been 
so  long  in  England  without  seeing 
him  Y 

'Because,'  he  says,  'I  denied 
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myself  that  bliss  in  oider  to  watch 
for  the  opportunity,  which  has 
come  at  last,  of  seeing  you.* 

Daisy's  pearly  face  grows  pink 
as  she  hears  him,  and  her  eyes 
gleam  like  stars  with  the  sweet 
pleasure  she  feels  in  her  old 
fidend's  remembrance  of  her.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  Sir  Bolingbroke 
now  that  he  has  the  place  at  her 
off-eide  for  the  remainder  of  this 
morning's  ride  ?  Harry  Poynter 
has  the  nearer  place  in  her  in- 
terest; and  thcU  once  fairly 
awakened,  the  end  is  not  so  very 
nnforeseen. 

'  It  has  been  the  one  drawback 
to  my  otherwise  perfect  felicity 
up  here,  that  I  wasn't  down  at 
Bnmsleigh  when  they  welcomed 
you  to  your  "own  again,"'  she 
says  to  young  Poynter,  disregard- 
ing grandly  the  symptoms  Sir 
Bolingbroke  is  lazily  developing 
of  its  being  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  move 
on. 

'  I  had  stayed  away  from  "  my 
own"  for  a  good  many  years  for 
other  people's  pleasure;  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  wouldn't  hurt  other 
people  very  much  if  I  stayed  away 
a  little  longer  for  my  own,'  he 
answers,  sparkling  up  with  a 
sense  of  the  entire  appreciation 
she  will  have  for  all  that  is  meant 
or  may  be  meant  by  his  speech.  'I 
didn't  feel  inclined  to  hie  me  home 
the  instant  I  was  free  to  do  so ; 
the  place  and  I  know  so  little 
of  each  other  that  I  shall  see  very 
little  of  it,  if  itself  is  the  only  at- 
traction it  offers  me.' 

'  Tou  shall  not  be  an  absentee,' 
she  cries  out.  'I  mean — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Poynter ;  but  I 
live  in  the  place,  you  know,  and 
understand  all  about  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  your 
absence  or  presence.  The  people 
you  let  it  to  were  rich  and  good 
enough  in  their  way;  but  they 
thought  more  about  the  London 


shop  by  which  they  make  their 
money — very  naturally— than  they 
did  about  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  or  oiling  the 
Bocialhinges  of  the  neighbourhood. 
And  papa  was  a  sort  of  stand  be- 
tween those  new  people  and  the 
Granvilles  and  others  of  the  Gran- 
ville ilk,  and  papa  suffered.  Don't 
you  understand  now  why  I  wish 
you  to  go  home  and  to  stay  at 
home — as  you  will,  Harry  V 

She  bends  forward  again  to 
offer  him  her  hand  in  feirewell  as 
she  says  this,  and  a  smile  like  a 
sunburst  gleams  forth  ^m  her 
glorious  eyes  and  breaks  the  lines 
that  have  been  sombre  about  her 
flexible  lips. 

*  0  Daisy,  Daisy,  if  you  look 
like  that  I'll  go  to  Glenholme  or 
to  anywhere  else  for  your  sake,' 
he  mutters;  and  then  he  addis 
aloud,  '  May  I  have  your  address? 
I  hear  you  are  staying  with  your 
aunt.  Miss  Bertram.' 

She  gives  him  her  card  at  once 
gladly,  and  now  Sir  Bolingbroke 
feels  that  the  time  has  cornea  for 
him  to  assert  himself. 

<  In  the  interests  of  the  Knave 
I  must  beg  you  to  come  on,  Miss 
Eldon;  he  has  chafed  against  your 
unconsciously  tightened  hand  till 
his  mouth  is  bleeding.' 

She  slackens  lier  rein  at  once, 
and  the  clever  little  horse  steps 
out  in  his  matchless  style  without 
another  suggestion  being  made  to 
him.  '  Come  and  call  on  us  to- 
morrow,' the  girl  lilts  out  to  Harry 
Poynter,  turning  her  bright  face 
towards  him  encouragingly ;  and 
as  he  shouts  back  his  promise  to 
do  so,  he  resolves  that  he  will 
call  and  call  again  till  he  wins  the 
right  to  call  this  darling  Daisy 
his  own. 

Sir  Bolingbroke  is  very  sensible. 
He  sees  that  Daisy  is  in  a  rarefied 
atmosphere,  the  chief  elements  of 
which  are  recollection  and  possi- 
bility, admiration  for  a  new  type, 
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sympathy  with  a  good-looking 
adventurer  upon  an  untried  career, 
and  girlish  glee  in  the  part  she  is 
playing  of  wielder  of  strong  men's 
wills. 

'  Let  her  nourish  her  &ncies/ 
Sir  Bolingbroke  thinks  as  he  trots 
along  by  the  Knave's  side,  dis- 
coursing of  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
the  weather  and  the  forthcoming 
banquet  at  Orleans  House,  the 
impossibility  of  existing  in  Lon- 
don an  hour  after  '  one  feels  that 
the  time  to  go  has  come,'  and  the 
miserable  nothingness  of  a  life 
that  has  to  be  lived  away  from 
London  altogether.  ^Let  her 
nourish  her  fancies ;  they  are  in- 
tangibilities that  will  never  inters 
fere  with  my  comfort;  and  the 
effort  she  makes  at  nursing  them 
throws  an  enormous  amount  of 
expression  into  those  seas  of  love 
and  phantasy — her  eyes.' 

Accordingly,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  view  of  the  case,  Sir  Boling- 
broke sends  sentiment  to  the  right- 
about altogether  this  morning,  and 
talks  nothing  but  society  to  her. 

'  You'll  be  at  Lady  Beauton's 
to-morrow  of  course?  he  half 
questions.  'St  Briac  is  to  con- 
quer the  heiress  of  the  year.  Miss 
Millard,  on  his  own  ground — ^it's 
an  understood  thing:  she  goes 
for  the  title  and  his  good  looks, 
and  he  goes  for  all  that  **  cotton" 
can  procure  him.' 

'How  very  funny,  and  how 
very  sad  f  Daisy  says  sagely.  '  You 
speak  just  as  if  Miss  Millard  were 
a  bale  of  goods,  and  as  if  Lord 
St.  Briac  wouldn't  have  to  live 
with  her  so  long  as  they  both  do 
live,  if  they  many.' 

'That  doesn't  always  follow, 
Miss  Eldon,'  Sir  Bolingbroke 
answers  with  (to  his  credit,  be  it 
said)  a  heightened  colour. 

'  What  doesn't  always  follow  V 
the  Daisy  asks,  in  innocent  forget- 
fulness  of  the  'story*  of  Sir  Boling- 
broke and  Lady  Bray. 


'  Well,  it  doesn't  always  happen 
that  people  live  together,  "so  long 
as  they  both  do  live,"  because  they 
mairy  unadvisedly.  Let  me  teU 
you — * 

*No;  tell  me  nothing,'  Daisy 
interrupts.  '  People  shouldn't 
mariy  unadvisedly.  We  can  all 
stay  as  we  are  if  we  can't  marry 
the  one  we  love;  and  if  we  marry 
the  one  we  love,  then  it  must  be 
all  right.' 

'  That's  your  theory,'  he  lisps 
laughingly. 

'That's  what  I  believe,  .Sir 
Bolingbroke.' 

'Well,  my  practice  has  been 
somewhat  different ;  but  I  won't 
defile  your  ears  by  giving  you  a 
recital  of  the  last  Lady  Bray's 
works.  I  have  been  a  very  badly- 
treated  man,  and  I  thought  myself 
a  blighted  man.  Miss  Eldon,  until 
I  saw  you ;  now  I  feel  that  I  still 
have  a  motive  in  life,  and  that 
motive  is  to  win  you  for  my 
wife.* 

He  is  a  graceful,  lissom,  well- 
fi&voured  young  fellow,  and  he 
has  a  baronetcy  and  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year.  Daisy  remembers 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  has  all 
these  advantages,  as  she  listens  to 
him.  Across  her  mind,  too,  as 
she  listens,  there  flashes  a  vision 
of  what  Bumsleigh  life  is  and  will 
be.  But  closely  following  on  that 
vision  there  comes  one  of  a  gallant- 
looking,  dark-eyed,  sanguine-com- 
plexioned  man,  who  has  looked  at 
her  this  day  with  a  look  to  which 
her  heart  has  beaten  responsively, 
in  a  way  that  it  has  never  beaten 
to  the  look  of  another  man.  And 
side  by  side  with  this  remembrance 
there  rises  another — ^that  of  Sir 
Bolingbroke's  sorely  tried,  sadly 
fallen,  lost,  unmentioned,  and  un- 
mentionable wife. 

Daisy  is  not  a  woioan  of  the 
world  yet.  She  does  not  under- 
stand that '  these  things  are,*  but 
are  not  to  be  mentioned.    So  she 
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comes  out  with  lather  a  haid  re- 
joinder to  his  request. 

'What  an  unworthy  motive, 
Sir  Bolingbroke  !  For  your  real 
wife  is  still  alive,  isn't  shel' 

*  She  is  not  my  wife.  Don't 
you  understand  that  I  have  di- 
vorced herl* 

'  I  don't  understand  anything 
of  the  sort;  I  only  undjerstand  that 
what  God  has  joined  together  man 
cannot  put  asunder.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  for  I  think  you  ought  to 
live  the  rest  of  your  life  alone, 
and  that  thought  is  a  sad  one. 
Now,  shall  we  go  home  V 

'  I  am  to  consider  your  answer 
a  final  one  V 

*  Yes,  please,'  she  says  simply ; 
and  then,  as  they  come  to  the  end 
of  the  Eow,  she  puts  her  hand 
out  to  wish  him  good-bye,  and  says, 

*  No  one  will  know  of  this  from 
me,  Sir  Bolingbroke.' 

'  I  don't  care  who  knows  that  I 
have  "  loved  the  highest,"  though 
it's  been  my  ill-fortune  to  have 
loved  in  vain,'  he  says,  in  a  tone  of 
such  brave  sincerity  that  Daisy's 
heart  melts  towards  him,  and  her 
eyes  beam  such  admiration  for  the 
manly  candour  with  which  he 
speaks  of  Ms  disappointment,  that 
he  takes  heart  of  grace,  and  deter- 
mines to  '  try  her  again'  at  some 
future  day.  '  Her  head  is  a  trifle 
turned  by  the  success  she  has 
had,'  he  tells  himself.  '  When 
the  season  is  over,  and  she  has  to 
fetce  the  parsonage  and  the  poverty 
again,  she'U  take  a  more  lenient 
view  of  my  position.' 

Meanwhile  Daisy  rides  home 
with  her  head  and  heart  in  a 
whirl  of  delight  at  the  unexpected 
rejicontre  she  has  had  with  her  old 
friend  Harry  Poynter.  By  the 
time  she  gets  into  her  aunt's 
presence  she  has  forgotten  all 
about  Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray,  and 
so  she  replies  to  Miss  Bertram's 
anxious  inquiry,  *  Well,  have  you 
seen  him  V  with  the  words, 


^  Tes,  aunt,  and  it  has  made  me 
so  happy;  he's  coming  here  to 
call  to-morrow.' 

'  It's  rather  strange  that  he  does 
not  come  to-day,  I  think,'  Miss 
Bertram  cries,  embracing  Daisy 
rapturously ; '  my  darling  child,  I 
am  so  pleased  !  The  best  match  of 
the  season  !  Twenty  thousand  a 
year  and  a  title !  They  will  admit 
down  at  Bumsleigh  that  I  have 
done  well  for  my  niece.' 

*  Are  you  thinking  of  Sir  Bo- 
lingbroke 1'  Daisy  stammers. 

*  Of  course  I  am ;  of  whom  else 
can  I — or  you — ^be  thinking?' 
Miss  Bertram  almost  screams. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  my  old 
friend  Harry  Poynter,'  Daisy  says, 
blushing  and  laughing.  'I  told 
you  when  I  came  up  Urst,  if  you 
remember,  that  the  young  Squire 
of  Glenholme  was  coming  back  to 
live.  0,  didn't  I  mention  it] 
I'm  surprised  at  that,  for  I  was 
thinking  about  him  a  great  deal. 
He  gave  me  Tartar.  Well,  this 
morning  I  saw  him  in  the  Row, 
and,  0  aunt  Bertram,  ho  has 
grown  so  handsome,  and  he  looks 
so  splendid  and  manly !  He's  com- 
ing to  morrow  to  call  on  you — ' 

*Have  you  seen  Sir  Boling- 
broke )'  Miss  Bertram  interrupted 
sternly. 

'  Yes.' 

Daisy  feels  that  she  is  going  to 
be  sharply  cross-examined,  and 
nerves  herself  to  the  task  of  baf- 
fling her  aunt's  curiosity  and  keep- 
ing her  promise  of  'not  letting 
any  one  know'  that  she  has  re- 
jected the  baronet. 

'You  have  seen  him,  and  he 
has  spoken  to  you  ?  At  least  he 
went  to  the  Row  for  that  purpose 
this  morning.' 

'  Yes,  he  spoke  to  me,'  Daisy 
says  innocently. 

'And  what  have  you  said  to 
himr 

'  O,  a  number  of  things !  I  was 
in  such  high  spirits  at  having  seen 
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Harry  that  I  talked  more  than 
usual,  I  think.' 

*Do  leave  Harry,  as  yon  call 
him  (I  detest  such  fiuniliarity  be- 
tween young  men  and  women  as 
exists  in  the  present  day)  out  of 
the  conversation,  and  tell  me, 
without  further  frivolity,  how  you 
and  Sir  Bolingbroke  stand  with 
regard  to  each  other.' 

*Yery  pleasantly,  I  believe,* 
Daisy  says  quietly.  '  He  told  me 
about  Lord  St.  Briac  and  Miss 
Millard :  Lord  St.  Briac  wants 
her  money,  Sir  Bolingbroke  says, 
and  she  wants  the  title.  It*s  to 
be  arranged  to-morrow  at  Lady 
Beauton's  dance.  Are  we  going  to 
it,  aunt?  Sir  Bolingbroke  asked 
me,  and  I  couldn't  tell  him.' 

'We  are,'  Miss  Bertram  says 
curtly.  Then  she  sits  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  feeling  puzzled 
and  disappointed.  Sir  Boling- 
broke has  evidently,  she  thinks, 
either  failed  to  iind  an  opportu- 
nity of  wooing  Daisy  this  morn- 
ing, or  failed  to  use  it.  No  girl 
Qpiild  resist  avowing  that  she  had 
received  such  a  brilliant  offer,  if 
the  offer  had  been  made ;  at  lesst 
ninety-nine  girls  out  of  a  hundred 


could  not  re&ain  from  uttering 
the  vaunt.  However,  it  is  just 
possible,  she  feels,  that  Daisy 
maybe  the  exceptional  hundredth. 
So  she  makes  one  more  effort  to 
discover  exactly  how  things  are. 

'And  that  was  all  he  said? 
You  have  nothing  more  to  tell 
mef 

'  Well,  aunt,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  can't  remember  all  he  said.  He 
spoke  about  St.  Briac  and  Miss 
Millard — that  Fve  told  you ;  and 
we  talked  of  Tartar ;  and  he  said 
how  splendidly  the  Knave  trotted. 
And  so  he  does,  aunt  Bertram ; 
there  isn't  another  horse  that 
comes  near  him  as  to  pace  or 
style  of  going.' 

'Wasted  hLs  time  talking  about 
Tartar  and  the  Knave,  the  great 
goose !'  Miss  Bertram  thinks  an- 
grily, but  she  says  aloud, 

'  Yes,  Sir  Bolingbroke  is  a  good 
judge  of  horses,  as  he  is  of  most 
things.  The  woman  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  win  him  will  be 
the  mistress  of  the  best-appointed 
establishment  in  London/  and 
after  saying  this  Miss  Bertram 
does  allow  Sir  Bolingbroke  to 
drop  out  of  the  conversation. 


MARINA. 


Where  the  sea-winds  mutter 

And  the  sea-waves  utter 
Sounding  dirges  on  the  echoing  shore. 

Where  the  vocal  leaflet 

Sighs  upon  the  reeflet, 
There  Marina  slumbers  evermore. 

There  the  sea-witch  moaning, 

Times  the  sea-elf  groaning, 
And  weird  Echo  pours  her  solemn  roar. 

Through  the  searcave  broken, 

Sprent  with  many  a  token, 
Many  a  spoil  fit)m  ocean's  wizard  store. 

There,  where  dimly  breaking, 

From  the  sea-verge  waking, 
Samoa's  peak  the  azure  waste  surveys. 

There  in  sea-weed  braided, 

Deep  in  coral  shaded. 
Hidden,  sleeps  Marina  from  my  gaze. 

Far  from  Pity  weeping. 

Love  his  vigil  keeping. 
In  the  sea-urn  mouldering  in  her  bloom, 

Sleeps  the  dark-eyed  maiden, 

Sleeps,  while,  sorrow  laden,  ^ 

Sad  Remembrance  wails  above  her  tomb. 

But  though  ruthless  surges 

Chant  her  only  dirges, 
And  no  signal  points  her  place  of  doom ; 

Though  no  mourner  wailing, 

But  ^e  white  gull  sailing, 
Mourns  her  lustre  quenched  in  endless  gloom ; 

Still,  when  evening  glimmers, 

And  the  crisp  wave  shimmers. 
And  thy  brow,  Samoa,  purple  dyes, 

Pensive  thought  shall  render 

Votive  offerings  tender. 
Breathing  o'er  her  fate  responsive  sighs. 

And  the  crested  billow, 

Beating  round  her  pillow, 
Elfin-winged  the  spirit-shades  explore ; 

And  the  gust  awaking, 

Through  the  death-locks  breaking, 
0  ft  unto  my  sight  her  beauteous  shape  restore. 

HECTOR  A.  STUART. 


ALPINE  ASCENTS  AND  ADVENTURES/ 


Makt  philanthropists,  averse  to 
the  effusion  of  blood  so  long  as 
'peace  with  honour'  can  be  pre- 
served, yet  share  the  opinion  that 
there  is  one  spectacle  which  is 
worse  than  that  of  a  nation  at 
war — ^that  one  spectacle  being  a 
nation  so  far  lapsed  from  hero- 
ism into  sloth  and  luxury  as  to 
be  unfit  or  unable  to  go  to  war. 
Others  are  still  troubled  in  their 
minds  as  to  what  will  be  a  fitting 
and  competent  substitute  for  war, 
when  war  shaU  have  ceased,  as  an 
educator  in  the  chivaby  of  doing, 
daring,  and  self-sacrifice.  Nation- 
ally, as  Englishmen,  we  do  not 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  question. 
Our  wars  are  not  yet  over ;  our 
temple  of  Janus  is  stiU  open ;  and 
it  i»  only  in  dreams  that  we  are 
able  to  anticipate  the  closing 
of  its  portals.  Yet  apart  from 
wars  and  the  prospect  of  wars, 
we  choose,  even  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  the  possibilities  of  in- 
glorious ease,  to  endure  and  to 
suffer.  From  infancy  we  have  a 
sort  of  instinctive  faculty  for  seek- 
ing out  pain  as  pain,  and  certainly 
as  discipline;  our  childhood  re- 
joices in  that  physical  exertion 
and  physical  fatigue  which  it  in- 
tuitively appreciates  as  an  in- 
strument of  training;  and  our 
youth  and  manhood  delight  in  the 
ardent  and  arduous  excitement  of 
the  chase,  the  perilous  pleasures 
of  land  and  sea,  the  contests  of 
the  river  and  the  plain,  the  splen- 
did dangers  of  the  mountain.  It 
is  in  the  aggregate  of  our  sports 

*  Alpine  AtcenU  and  Advenhwes;  or 
Sock  and  Snow  Sketches,  Bj  H.  Schtttz 
Wilson.  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Mar- 
ston,  Searle,  &  Biyington.) 


and  voluntary  exercises  that  as  a 
people  we  still  realise  the  spring- 
time and  flower  of  our  virility; 
and  are  bold  and  patient  in  the 
conviction  that  a  nation  of  athletes 
must  ever  be  a  nation  that  holds 
in  its  grasp  at  least  the  potenti- 
ality   of   empire.     'That   excite- 
ment,'says  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us,  'which  is  needed  by 
the  high-hearted  English  character 
and  temperament  is  supplied,  in 
part   at  least,   in  quiet  days  in 
which  there  are  no  noble  wars, 
and  but  few  chances  of  stirring 
adventure,  by  Alpine  climbing. 
Hence  the  irresistible  attraction 
of   the    fascinating    pursuit     of 
mountaineering  to  men   of  fine 
physique;    to    men    of   ardent, 
highly-organised,   even  of  ideal, 
natures.     The  risk   involved  in 
first-class  Alpine  work  is  sufficient 
to  lend  to  cUmbing  the  dignity  of 
danger ;  and  the  poet  may  rejoice 
in  the  results  of  the  feats  which 
the  athlete  achieves.     The  moun- 
taineer  experiences   the    highest 
physical   and  temperamental  joy 
of  which  the  human  frame  is  cap- 
able.    Every   nerve   is   excited, 
every  muscle  exercised,  in  attain- 
ing to,  and  traversing,  the  lofty 
Alpine  peaks  and  passes.     If  the 
mountaineer  be  a  poet,  he  feels 
besides,  in  his  spiritual  nature — 
and    feels    almost    beyond    the 
power  of  expression — that    pro- 
found thrUl  of  imaginative  rap- 
ture which  is  bom  of  rare  and 
hardly-won  contact  with  some  of 
the   noblest   and   most   sublime 
scenes  which  exist  in  God's  won- 
derful creation ;  and  the  memory 
of  such  high  delight  remains  a 
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joy  and  a  possession  which  lasts 
throughout,  and  which  ennobles 
life/ 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, which  is  the  second  of  the 
two   paragraphs  that   form   Mr. 
Wilson's  *  Pieface/  is  no  novice 
in  mountain  adventure.  He  speaks 
of  the  pleasures  he  has  known,  of 
the  dangers  he  has  encountered 
and  overcome ;  and  he  wields  the 
pen  with  as  practised  a  hand  as 
the  Alpenstock     As  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  the  Alps  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpine  Club,  he  has  for 
some  years  past  spent  his  annual 
holiday  in  surmounting  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  adventur- 
ous summits  of  Switzerland.   The 
literary  records  and  reminiscences 
of  these  vacations  have   already 
had  a  fugitive  publication.     '  The 
majority  found  acceptance  in  maga- 
zines, and  one  or  two,'  Mr.  Wil- 
son says,  'were  included  in  my 
Studies  and  Romances  and  Philip 
Manningtoiu      The     whole    are 
now  collected  into  the  present 
volume.'      It  is  a  book  which 
the  veteran  Alpine  climber  will 
relish  in  winter  as   the  angler 
does   his   'Izaak    Walton.*     To 
the  tyro  and  the  possible  aspi- 
rant  to   Alpine    honours    it    is 
at  once   a  charming   and  useful 
volume. 

With  these  remarks  we  are 
fairly  introduced  to  our  author^s 
work,  which  purports,  in  an  alter- 
native title,  to  be  a  collection  of 
'  Bock  and  Snow  Sketches.'  As 
sketches  their  more  picturesque 
passages  may  be  transcribed  al- 
most abruptly;  requiring  little, 
on  our  part,  of  narrative  connec- 
tion or  explanation.  In  introduc- 
ing the  following  enthusiastic  de- 
scription of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  they  are  seen  from 
the  great  Mischabel-Dom,  we  need 
only  premise  that  the  Arthur  of 
the  text  is  Mr.  Wilson's  friend 
and  companion,  and  that  Christian 


Lauener  is  the  trusty  and  efficient 
guide. 


ill 


Leslie  Stephen  says,"  remarks  Ar- 
thur, with  appreciative  ecstasy,  *'that 
this  is  the  veiy  finest  view  in  the  Alps. 
Let*8  see  if  he  is  right." 

We  think  he  is  rieht 

The  view  is  wonderful,  past  all  whoop- 
ing; beautiful  bejond  all  description. 
See— those  are  the  Italian  lakes !  What 
are  those  mountains  with  the  huge  level 
of  snow  spread  out  below  them  ?  Those, 
says  Chnstian,  are  in  T3rrol,  and  what 
looks  like  snow  is  really  clouds.  Those 
Alps  there  are  the  Dauphin^  Alps,  and 
that  other  mountain  range  is  that  of  the 
Appenines.  There*s  the  Jura,  and  that — 
can  it  be  ?— yes,  it  is  the  Lake  of  Geneva ! 
Look  at  theOberland  Giants:  look  at  the 
Monte  Rosa  range !  We  seem  to  be  above 
the  Matterhom,  and  are  higher  than  the 
Weisshom !  You  are,  says  Christian,  on 
the  highest  peak  in  Switzerland,  Mont 
Bianc  (there  he  ia— that*s  him)  being  in 
France,  and  Monte  Rosa  partly  in  Italy. 
What  a  sea,  what  a  crowd  of  mountains — 
some  snow-capped,  some  purple !  What 
glaciers !  What  an  awful  spread  of  near 
purple  heavens!  It  seems  like  judging 
the  world  only  by  its  greatest  men.  We 
turn  round  and  look  on  every  side.  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  France^  and  the  Tyrol,  are 
all  visible  in  their  glorious  ranges  of 
eternal  hills.  No  cloud  above:  below 
there  is  cloud  only  on  the  Tyrol,  and  there 
the  peaks  soar  through  it.  How  wide 
the  range  of  vision,  bow  high  we  are,  how 
hot  the  glowing  sun,  how  keen  the  moun- 
tain air!  We  recognise  peak  after  peak 
that  we  know ;  we  salute  those  that  we 
have  climbed.  Our  talk  is  all  exclama- 
tion, our  feeling  is  all  ecstasy.  What 
glorious  things  there  are  in  this  wonderful 
world  of  ours!  What  sublimity,  what 
beautv,  what  wonder !  We  are  glad,  are 
grateful ;  we  think  it  is  ^  good  to  be  here. " 
Thought  and  feeling  are  blent  in  a  tumvdt 
of  great  joy  and  of  awed  wonder.  As 
each  separate  object  strikes  us  we  utter 
fragmentary  ejaculations  of  recognition 
and  delight.  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
remember  all  that  we  saw  there?  We 
think  not,  but  agree  that  we  shall  never 
forget  that  scene,  that  day ;  that  we  shall 
oft^  recall  it  by  London  winter  firesides, 
and  shall  perhaps  never  meet  each  other 
without  a  thought  and  a  mention  of  the 
great  Mischabel-Dom.  When  we  have 
been  there,  as  it  seems  to  us,  about  ten 
minutes,  Lauener,  the  inexorable,  an- 
nounces decisively  that  we  must  begin  the 
descent,  and  homes  us  unfeelingly  away. 
The  slope  from  the  peak  downwards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  looks  very 
awful  to  go  down ;  and  so  we  find  it.  It 
looks  to  be  an  almost  sheer  descent.  We 
plunge  up  to  mid-leg  in  every  deep  hole 
made  by  a  guide*s  step.  We  labour  and 
flounder  and  slip.  One  slip,  but  for 
Christian,  would  have  brought  us  to  the 
bottom  without  much  waste  of  time.  The 
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snow  was  often  deep  and  insecme;  having 
fallen  very  recently,  it  was  dazzlingly 
white.  However,  we  did  at  length  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  pyramid  in  auety,  and 
panaed  to  rest  for  a  few  momenta  on  the 
brown  rocks  beneath.  * 

Oar  author's  next  excmsion 
takes  him  to  the  sammit  of  the 
Jungfrau,  on  which,  with  the 
guide  of  the  foregoing  extract, 
and  another,  but  without  the 
friendly  Arthur,  he  is  represented 
in  a  powerful  illustration  as  sit- 
ting astride  on  what  is  a  huge 
saddle  of  frozen  snow. 

'  The  summit  is  a  small  ridge  of  frozen 
snow,  aboat  as  broad  as  a  saddle,  and 
falling  sheer  away  on  both  sides  like  a 
▼ery,  very  steep  roof.  Across  this  ridge 
we  all  sit  down,  having' first  smoothed  the 
edge  with  the  az^  wiUi  our  feet  hanging 
down  on  either  side.  Interlachen  is  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  Aletsch  glacier  on 
the  south.  The  day  is  superb,  sunny, 
fairly  warm,  and  wind*still.  Yon  cannot 
lie  down,  you  must  sit  across  your  snow 
saddle,  and  you  had  better  sit  pretty  firm- 
ly. The  depth  to  the  north  is  most  im- 
Eessive.  The  guides  j6dd  down  to 
luterbmnnen ;  and  we  drink  our  bottle 
of  champagne.  I  light  my  pipe,  and  we 
sit  astride  this  lofty  crest  to  look  upon  the 
view  that  we  have  won. 

The  first  feeling  you  have  is  that  of 
bemg  very  high  up.  Tou  seem  lifted 
half-way  to  the  near  sky.    Mentally  idse 

Sou  are  very  near  the  heavens.  The 
tend  height  is  about  18,800  feet.  The 
vense  of  triumph,  the  joy  of  conquest,  the 
delight  of  bemg  actually  on  the  voy 
Bommit  of  the  renowned  Jungftrau ;  the 
glorv^  of  the  scene  around— «11  things 
combine  to  raise  you  to  a  very  ecstatic 
etate  of  feeling^.  The  smmy  air  is  light, 
keen,  exhilarating,  and  the  great  skyareh 
above,  around  you  is  half  awful  in  its 
immensity.  It  is  found  to  be  a  little 
after  9  A.H.,  and  we  have  eofsequently 
plenty  of  time.  Let  us  look  round.  At 
this  moment  Byron*s  lines,  in  which  he 
sings  of  the  ''never-trodden*'  snows  of 
the  Jungfrau,  flashed  across  my  memoiy. 
His  description  impties  a  prophecy,  and 
as,  sitting  upon  the  summit,  1  thought  of 
the  splendid  lines,  I  gloried  in  falsifVing 
his  prediction.  If  bhakespeare,  looking 
merely  from  the  elifb  at  Dover,  could 
feel  how  dixzy  it  was  to  cut  one's  eyes 
below,  what  would  he  have  f^t  had  he 
aat^  as  I  was  sitting,  astride  of  the  supreme 
erest  of  the  <'  soarmg  Jung^u**?  If  the 
fishermen  that  he  saw  from  Dover  cliffs 
appeared  like  mice,  to  what  would  he 
have  compared  the  little  dots  of  figures 
that  we  saw  below  in  Lauterbrunnen. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  view  firom 
the  Jungfrau  is.  that  it  comprehends  men 
and  human  habitations  to  an  extent  which 


no  other  p<Mdc  view  can  surpass.  Two 
miles  below  is  laterlachen,  dearly  visible, 
like  a  toy  heap  of  houses— that  Interlachen 
from  which  I  had  so  often  gazed  with, 
longing  and  delight  upon  the  noble  p»iJc 
on  which  at  last  I  sat.  To  the  left,  and 
nearer  to  you,  is  the  scattered  village  and 
deep  valley  of  mountain-shadowed  luter- 
bmnnen. 

Lauterbrunnen  is  Lauener*s  home,  and 
he  looks  out  eagerly  for  his  cotta^  and 
fancies  that  he  can  distinguish  his  wif^ 
The  nearest  peak  is  the  round  snowy  top 
of  the  Silberhom.  Seen  from  MQrren, 
the  Silberhom  appears  to  be  higher  than 
the  Jungfrau,  but  as  we  sit  we  see  that  it 
is  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  us.  The 
Jungfrau  is  one  of  the  northernmost  ran^ 
of  Uie  Alps,, and  the  view  northward  ia 
therefore  all  green  and  purple,  including 
forest,  city,  lake,  and  aiding  away  afar 
off  into  Baden  and  Bavaria.  The  Jungfrau 
rang^  looks  northward  over  Germany,  as 
the  Monte  Rosa  range  looks  southward 
over  Italv.  Close  to  you  are  the  giants  of 
the  Oberland,  the  Schreckhom,  the  Eiger, 
the  MOnch,  the  Finsteraarhom.  Splendour 
of  Gtod,  what  a  name  that  is !  "  The 
Dark  Elagle  Peak,"— was  ever  mountain 
yet  so  grandly  named  ?  The  Wetterhom, 
the  BlQmlisalp,  and  all  the  peaks  of  that 
great  pointed  billowy  sea,  are  there  to 
right  and  left.  Italv  is  shut  out  from  the 
view  by  the  great  Monte  Bosa  range,  but 
that  is  plainly  visible  beyond  the  long 
Aletsch  glacier.  There  is  the  Matterhom, 
there  the  Weisshom,  and  that  is  the 
Miachabel-Dom.  Altels,  too,  is  seen,  and 
the  Aletschhora  is  very  near.  To  the 
north  all  is  greenness;  to  the  south,  to 
east,  and  to  west,  aU  is  snow  and  rock 
and  mountain :  on  the  one  hand  the  world 
of  sunny  greenery,  on  the  other  the  Alpine 
wintry  world  of  ice  and  snow  and  peak. 
We  had  a  superb  day,  and  a  view  yet 
more  superb.  As  one  cannot  linger  Iraog 
on  the  topmost  pinnacles  of  <*  thoughts 
almost  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  soids,*' 
so  one  cannot  remain  very  long  on  the 
loftiest  mountain  peaks :  one  is  soon 
driven  downward  to  the  world  in  which 
our  life  of  everv  day  is  possible.  A  long 
hour  gone,  Christian  stood  up  to  his  fuU 
height  and  after  a  loud  puling  Jbdd, 
gave  the  word  for  the  descent.  The 
standing  up  on  the  summit's  ridge  was 
nervous  work.' 

The  chapter  from  which  this 
account  of  the  Jungfrau  is  taken 
is  entitled  '  Two  Sprigs  of  Edel- 
weiss, or  Sketches  above  the 
Snow -line;'  the  second  moiety 
of  which  is  devoted  to  an  ascent 
of  Monte  Rosa.  The  next  chap- 
ter, bearing  the  title  of 'The  Alps 
in  Gladness,'  by  way  of  antithesis 
to  the  following  one,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  a  few  sen- 
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tenceSy  leads  us  gradually,  with 
preparatory  descriptions  of  the 
Monch  Joch  and  the  Wetterhom, 
to  the  summit  of  that  crowned 
monarch  of  mountains,  Mont 
Blanc,  which  is  reached  by  a 
dimb  of  15,800  feet 

*  A  perfect  day  for  a  view.  The  bright- 
est of  sons  overhead;  the  finest  of  air 
aroond;  but  a  wind  cold,  cruel,  and  in- 
tense. 

And  the  view  ?  Well,  it  is  the  noblest 
of  aU  views  from  anv  mountain.  Surely 
the  view  from  Mont  Blanc  is  the  grandest 
sight  on  earth. 

We  stand  together,  an  awe-struck,  yet 
delighted,  group,  and  Melk  sa^  the 
telescopes  at  Chamounix  are  watching  us. 
On  tlie  top  of  Mont  Blanc  there  is  no 
sense  of  rivalry  from  any  other  peak; 
everything  lies  below  you.  Tou  seem  to 
see  every  peak,  every  pass :  all  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
France,  Italy.  Before  you,  below  you, 
behind  you,  on  all  sides — with  nothing 
anywhere  to  intercept  the  prospect — ^you 
see  that  sublime  ocesn,  fold  after  fold, 
range  behind  rang^  of  mighty  mountains. 
And  you  are  so  £gh  up-~you  cannot  be 
higher  in  Europe.  Myriads  of  peaks  are 
white,  their  eternal  snows  sun-smitten 
into  brilliancy,  or  softened  into  tenderest 
shadow.  Maiay  have  that  rare  velvety 
richness  of  colour  composed  of  violet,  of 
indi^  of  purple,  ana  of  green ;  and 
behind  one  long  low  ridge,  golden  clouds, 
steadfsst  as  if  they  formed  a  portion  of 
the  zange^  rest  in  a  splendour  of  colour 
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are  the  sharp  splinters  of  spire- 
like aiffuUleBt  and  there  the  suaver  white 
hoods  of  snow  summits. 

There  lies  all  Italy  beneath  you — that 
ilk  guides  say,  the  Mediterranean,  a  dim 
bine  streak,  melting  into  tender  haxe  of 
distanoe.  There  soars  the  crested  Ti^roL 
There  spreads  France;  and  there,  dimly 
anggested,  is  a  suspicion  of  the  land  of 
the  conquering  Teuton.  Lakes  gleam  like 
polished  shields.  Plains  spread;  woods  are 
soift  patches  of  gloom ;  cities  sze  dwarfed, 
by  toe  majesty  of  Nature^  to  miniature 
faints  of  man.  The  sight  is  bewildering  I 
Hie  glory  is  so  great  that  only  excla- 
mations can  expiess  theiaptnre  which  is  a 
feeling  too  vast  to  sunder  into  words. 
We  identify  each  peak  that  we  have  oon- 
quered;  we  recognise  every  range  we 
know. 

But  why  attempt  to  catalogue  the  im- 
mensity of  infinitude  ? 

The  view  is  grsndest  as  a  whole. 

We  have  stood  on  many  a  summit,  but 
on  none  so  high  as  this.  We  feel  sub- 
limed. In  this  fine  air,  faith  is  easy.  We 
have  attained  a  spot  so  rare  in  its  awful 
glory  that  it  is  kept  remote,  and  is  visit- 
able but  by  few.  O  my  God,  I  thank 
Thee  that  I  live !    It  is  worUi  having  a 


life  which  may  soar  once  to  the  brief 
intense  gladness  of  looking  with  joy- 
bright  eyes  ui>on  a  prospect  so  glorious 
that  the  mind  is  elevated  to  nearness  to 
the  Great  Creator.* 

The  next  chapter,  or  rather  the 
second  part  of  the  same,  bears  the 
title  of '  The  Alps  in  Sadness,'  and 
describes  the  'Balmhom  acci- 
dent' of  Augast  1873,  being  a 
Ml  down  a  creyaase  to  the  Yery 
extent  of  the  connecting  rope, 
which  resolted  in  a  severe  contu- 
sion of  the  knee  and  other  injuries 
which  put  an  end  to  that  year's 
climbing.  We  pass  over  the 
dreariness  and  disappointment  of 
our  author's  deprivation,  to  rejoin 
him  in  the  following  year,  1 874,  in 
the  more  gay  and  gallant  occupa- 
tion of  *  Mountaineering  with 
Ladies.'  The  chapter  in  which 
we  are  introduced  to  so  charming  a 
subject  takes  the  form  mainly  of 
a  dramatic  dialogue,  the  scene  of 
which  is  the  Monte  Eosa  Hotel  at 
Zermatt.  The  interlocutors  are 
Mr.  Wilson,  otherwise  known  as 
'  Fawn,'  and  his  old  friend  Fit^ 
walker  Scoresby,  who,  having  con- 
fessed that  Swiss  mountaineering 
was  in  some  way  or  other  palling 
upon  him,  was  recommended  to 
renew  his  *  Alpine  youth'  by  *  tak- 
ing ladies  on  to  glaciers.'  Mr. 
Wilson,  or  Fawn,  supports  his  ar- 
gument'by  an  appeal  to  his  own 
experience  of  a  very  short  time 
previously : 

(«This  year  we  were  at  Oouttdt*s,  at 
Quunonniz.  At  dinner  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  sit  next  to  a  veiy  charming 
young  lady,  cultured,  natiual,  sweet- 
natured.    tn  the  course  of  conversation  it 


gratify ;  and  this  latent  longing  was,  to 
go  up  to  the  Qrands  Hulets,  and  to  see 
somerJiing  seeing  that  something  olose- 
Iv— of  the  great  and  wonderful  ioe-world. 
After  dinner,  my  friend  and  mjrself  con- 
sulted together,  and  the  result  was  that 
we  placed  the  whole  resources  of  our 
establishment  at  Miranda's  disposaL  We 
oifered  to  accompany  her  to  the  Grands 
Hulets,  and  to  let  h«r  have  the  help  of 
our  guides,  Melchior  and  Peter  Anderegg. 
At  &st  she  could  not  believe  that  the  ofta 
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could  be  real — she  conld  not  realise  the 
fact  that  Iter  hidden  ideal  yeaming  was 
about  to  be  realised.  Incredolity,  bow< 
ever,  soon  yielded  to  raptorous  conviction ; 
and  yon  should  have  seen,  Scoresbv,  the 
almost  boundless  delight  with  which  she 
grasped  the  joy  of  the  unexpected  plea- 
sure. It  is  not  often  in  life  that  our 
hidden  desires  are  suddenly  realised  for 
us.  It  did  me  good  to  see  such  keen, 
fresh,  healthy  ecstasy." 

*'I  daresay.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  that." 

"A  willing  assent  was  soon  obtained 
from  her  guardian ;  and  our  young  lady 
was  told  that  she  must  be  up  at  three 
next  morning.  She  gladly  promised ;  and 
at  half-past  3  A.M.  we  sat  down  to  a 
breakfast,  by  candlelight,  in  the  salon. 
The  morning  was  still,  dark,  warm,  and 
rather  cloudy.  By  four  we  were  fairly 
off,  and  were  soon  traversing  in  the  dark 
the  pine- woods  at  the  be^ning  of  the 
track.  We  presently  got  light  enough  to 
see  by,  and  m  three  hours  we  reached  the 
Pierre-Poin  tue  hut.  We  had  had  an  hour 
of  rather  heavy  rain  and  hail,  and  we 
were  prettv  wet;  though,  luckily,  Mi- 
randa had  been  well  protected  by  a  water- 
proof cloak.  At  the  Pierre- Pointue  w^e 
gave  her  an  hour's  rest  and  a  second 
breakfast,  and  we  dried  ourselves  as  well 
as  we  could.  We  started  again^  and  got 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Glacier  des  ]E^s- 
sons,  where,  to  our  lady's  singular  con- 
tentment, she  was  r^ralarly  roped  in 
orthodox  mountaineer  uishion.  She  was 
placed  next  to  the  great  Melchior,  who 
arranged  two  short  loops  of  rope,  one  of 
which  he  held,  while  one  of  us  had  hold 
of  the  rear-loop.  I  lent  her  my  snow- 
saiters.  And  now  vou  must  fancy  this 
fresh,  impressionable,  idealising  nature 
treading  for  the  first  time  a  great  glacier." 

"  I  do  fancy  that,*  said  Scoresby ;  *'  and 
I  like  the  fancy.  I  wish  I  could  have  back 
again  the  feelings  with  which  I  first  trod 
a  glacier !" 

"  Her  feelings  were  more  intense  than 
yours,  depend  upon  it  She  had  never 
hoped  to  attain  to  such  a  glory.  Every- 
thmg  was  new  and  grand  and  wonderful 
to  her.  She  was  full  of  quiet  modest 
rapture^  She  observed  everything,  and 
enjoyed  unaffectedly.  It  was  a  joy  to 
see  her  joy.  I  was  looking  into  happmess 
through  other  eyes.'* 

"  Ah,  now  I  see !  But  go  on,  old  fel- 
low.*' 

*^  Melchior,  I  think,  considers  that  ladies 
are  rather  out  of  place  on  a  glacier ;  but 
our  Miranda  was  so  sweet,  so  docile,  so 
very  grateful  to  him  for  all  his  kindly 
care,  that  the  great  guide  relaxed  his 
theories  in  her  favour,  and  became  gently 
chivalrous  towards  a  creature  so  modest, 
so  happy,  so  good-humoured.  We  took 
the  greatest  care  of  her  safety  and  comfort. 
We  went  at  her  pace,  and  helped  her  as 
much  as  possible.  She  went  very  cheer- 
fully ana  pluckily  and  delightedly.  As 
we  passed  under  the  base  of  the  Aiguille 


dn  Midi,  an  avalanche  descended  just 
above  us.  We  were  quite  safe ;  but  the 
hissing,  smoking,  rushing  body  of  snow 
and  ice  came  down  near  to  us ;  and  ^oa 
can  imagine  the  awed  delight  with  which 
our  fair  friend  regarded  this  grand  Alpine 
spectacle.  I  never  knew  that  glacier  so 
troublesome,  or  the  crevasses  in  such  bad 
order.  The  day  was  cloudy,  and  rain 
threatened  always,  and  now  and  then  fell. 
There  are  this  year  two  great  ladders 
over  bad  places  on  the  glacier— -one  lying 
flatly  down  across  a  wide  deep  chasm,  and 
the  other  standing  pretty  straight  up  over 
a  narrow,  ve^  deep  abyss.  When  I  went 
up  Mont  Blanc  there  were  no  ladders." 

"  None  when  I  was  there  last,"  observed 
Scoresby. 

"The  seracs  were  somewhat  difficult, 
too ;  and  we  had,  of  course,  to  jump  cre- 
vasses, and  to  leap  across  chasms.  The 
snow-slopes  were  long,  and  the  snow  was 
only  moderately  good ;  but  still  our  fair 
and  pleasant  companion  went  ever  cheer- 
fully on,  and,  with  Melchior's  good  help 
and  our  little  assistance,  she  surmounted 
all  the  difficulties  very  bravely  and  well. 
At  last  the  dark  rocks  of  the  Grands 
Mulcts  rose  steeply  out  of  the  white  snow 
wastes ;  and  Miranda's  wonder  was  great- 
ly excited  by  the  huge  ice  pinnacles  below 
to  the  left,  which,  a  little  darker  only 
than  the  light-gray  sky,  towered  up  from 
out  the  wide  glacier  surface.  Courage! 
one  effort  more;  this  is  the  last  slope. 
And  now  we  leave  the  snow,  and  stand 
really  upon  the  rocks  of  the  actual  Grands 
Mulcts  f'» 

*'  How  long  did  you  take  getting  her 
there  ?" 

"  0,  about  five  hours  and  a  half  actual 
walking.  She  went  well,  and  Melchior 
cut  such  good  steps.  At  the  Grands 
Mulcts  we  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
wonder-world,  and  our  pocket-book  was 
soon  being  filled  with  happy  details.  Be- 
fore her  were  those  vast  snow-fields, 
seamed  with  many  a  giant  chasm  and 
crevasse.  Opposite  were  the  Aiguille  dn 
Gouttf,  and,  a  little  to  the  left,  the  Ddme 
du  Gout^,  the  Bosse,  and  then,  wonder  of 
wonders !  the  actual  calotte  of  great  Mont 
Blanc.  We  pointed  out  everything  to 
her,  and  she  enjoyed  all  unspeakably, 
with  fresh  intelligent  ecstasy.  She  found 
out  how  enormous  the  difference  was 
between  gazing  upward  from  Chamounix 
and  lookmg  closely  from  the  Grands 
Mulcts  rocks  upon  the  vast  snow  world  of 
.plain  and  slope  and  mountain.  We  had 
Drought  up  for  her  a  pot  of  Fortnum  & 
Mason's  jugged  hare,  and  Melchior  pre- 
pared a  very  nice  little  repast.  We  had 
plenty  of  champagne ;  and  when  all  was 
ready  we  went  into  the  hut  and  had  a  most 
enjoyable  lunch.  We  afterwards  brought 
out  a  chair  for  her,  and  then  we  sat  by 
her,  taking  tobacco,  and  telling  her  all 
that  we  thought  would  interest  her  about 
glacier  and  snow-slope  and  mountain 
peak.  We  kept  her  there  two  good  hours, 
m  order  that  she  might  get  a  thorough 
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rest;  and  when  Mdchior  annonnoed  that 
if  ihe  wanted  to  be  down  at  Cbamoonix 
bj  tabU'd'kdte.  we  hadibetter  start,  she 
sighed  for  the  first  time  on  that|  to  her, 
most  memorable  day." 

*'  How  did  70a  get  her  down  ?" 

*'0,  pretty  w^  I  think.  Melchior 
was  behind  her,  and  took  great  care.  The 
slopes  were  a  little  steep  and  soft,  and 
she  did  not,  of  coarse,  know  how  to  tread ; 
bat?Melchior  had  cautioned  hec  that  she 
would  have  at  least  a  dozen  falls,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  would  matter ;  so  that 
she  was  not  afndd.  She  went  very  well. 
We  manased  the  ladders,  the  crevasses, 
the  ice,  and  reached  Pierre-Pointue,  where 
we  rested  her  for  another  hour,  and  made 
her  a  cUret-cnp." 

"*  A  real  claret-cup?*' 

*'  Yes ;  and  a  very  ^ood  one :  cura^oa, 
lemon,  and  plenty  of  ice.  It  was  really 
veiy  good.  Then  all  difficulties  were 
over,  and  we  came  easily  down  to  Conttdt^s, 
getting  there  about  six." 

*'Oar  young  lady  (who  had  been  out 
fourteen  nours)  was  simpl]^  radiant  with 
triumph  and  delight ;  and  it  was  a  sight 
to  see  her  rush  into  her  uncle\i  arms,  and 
try  to  tell  him  something  of  her  happiness. 
I  know  I  had  enjoyed  the  expedition 
immensely ;  better,  perhaps,  than  I  might 
have  enioyed,  looking  into  Alpine  happi- 
ness only  through  my  own  eves.  I  nad 
done  that  often  enotigfa,  but  I  had  [never 
before  seen  the  Alps  through  the  fresh, 
pure,  emotional  enthusiasm  of  a  woman's 
mind." 

"  I  think  it  worth  consideration  whether 
one  may  not  re-live  one's  Alpine  youtii  by 
taking  young  ladies— I  mean  nice  intelli- 
pient  ones— on  to  glaciers.  It's  quite  an 
mvention  of  yours.  Fawn.  Was  that  a 
solitary  instance  ?  If  you  have  any  other 
case,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  iu"'^ 

Scoresbj  heard  the  case  of  the 
second  lady  Alp-climber  with  in- 
terest and  benefit ;  bat  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  it  at  length 
to  the  reader.  We  may,  howeyer, 
select  a  passage  towards  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  in  which  narrative 
passes  philanthropically  and  chi- 
valrously into  the  didactic. 

'  "To  a  man  it  is  easy  (if  he  can  do  the 
work)  to  see  the  high  Alps ;  but  to  a  woman 
such  things  seem,  and  often  are,  unattain- 
able, unless  chance  provide  sn  opportunity 
of  being  taken  into  the  wild  wonderlano. 
And  vet  some  women  long  intensely,  if 
stealthily,  to  see  these  glorious  sights ; 
their  natures  contain  a  suppressed  dreamy 
romance  of  imaginative  yearning  towards 
the  eternal  hills. 

**  Women  often  walk  surprisingly  well, 
beoiuse  mental  and  nervous  ezcitMnent 
unUft  them  above  the  unwonted  labour. 
Tnia  fact  is  a  part  of  their  fine  organisa- 


tion, whioh  qualifies  them  to  enjoy  highly 
and  holily.  I  like  to  see  the  human  eve 
dilate  with  wonder  and  great  joy ;  I  like 
to  watch  the  silent  raptures  which  indicate 
a  receptive  mind,  a  distended  imagination. 
In  short,  I  joyed  in  the  joy  of  the  two 
young  ladies  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  this  year  to  the  Granda 
Mulcts  and  up  the  Glomer  glacier.  I  say 
to  you,  Scoresby,  go  and  do  likewise ;  fit 
an  Alpine  alterative ;  renew  your  waning 
mountain  youth ;  perform  the  mechanism 
of  climbing  with  newer  joy^  because  you 
may  be  the  means  of  procurmg  for  a  lady 
a  rare  delight,  to  which  she  could  not 
otherwise  attain.  There^  I  began  with  a 
narrative  and  I  have  finished  with  a  lec- 
ture ;  but  I  did  want  to  show  von  the  great 
plessure  that  may  be  obtained  with  ladies 
m  the  Alps." ' 

One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  chapters 
is  entitled  '  A  Protruding  Tooth,' 
the  English  equivalent  for  the 
<  delightful  Fletschhonii  which 
rears  itself  so  loftily  in  that 
most  beautiful  site  between  the 
Simplon  and  fair  Saas.'  In  this 
chapter  Mr.  Wilson  shortly  de- 
scribes his  singular  good  fortune 
in  witnessing  the  glory  of  the 
Alpengluth. 

*  On  one  occasion  during  tJie  season  I 
saw  the  rare  and  memorable  spectacle  of 
the  unspeakably  beautiful  Alpengluth,  or 
Alpine  glow.  The  sun  had  set,  the  chill 
lignt  of  evening  was  just  beginning  to 
render  cold  and  stem  the  wMteness  of 
snow  and  the  darkness  of  rocks,  when  I 
was  descending  a  pass,  walking  and  talk- 
ing with  Melchior  Ander^.  Suddenly 
we  both  stopped.  That  magic  mysteiy  of 
colour-light  glowed  on  the  snow  and 
flushed  upon  the  rocks.  The  warm  red- 
rose  tint  suifused  air  and  light,  and  all 
things  stood  idealised  in  the  unearthly 
witchery  of  fairy  hues  and  tones.  This 
phenomenon  is  only  rarely  seen,  but  when 
it  does  occur  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
phases  of  Nature  streaming  love  upon  her 
Alps.  It  faded  slowlv  out  of  earth  and 
sky,  and  we  resumed  our  walk  with  a 
blank  sense  of  the  cessation  of  an  en- 
chantment It  was  as  if  ravishing  music 
ceased,  and  left  the  dull  air  void  and 
empty  of  charm.  An  illusion  died  away^ 
ano  rock*hom  and  snow-peak  looked 
forlorn,  heartless,  repellent.  '*  I  think  I 
have  only  once  before  seen  the  Alpen- 
gluth so  beautiful  as  that,"  said  Melcuiior 
Uioughtf  uUy.  The  g^reat  ffuide  has  a  true 
susceptibility  to  the  wonders  of  Nature 
and  to  the  glories  of  his  Alpine  world. 
He  sighed  as  the  vision  was  withdrawn, 
and  his  mind  avenged  itself  for  its  sense 
of  loss  by  swinging  onwards  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace.  We  walked  away  from  the 
spot  With  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.' 
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Alpine  A$e^nt8  and  Adventures. 


After  recording  his  failure  to 
acliieve  the  ascent  of  that  *  Fine 
Pair  of  Horns,  the  Weisshom 
and  the  Matterhom/  and  his  sue- 
cessfol  "wrestling  in  'laborious 
intimacy'  with  that  *  Peak  of  Ter- 
ror, the  Schreckhorn/  which  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  calls  Hhe  grim- 
mest fiend  of  the  Oberland/  he  at- 
tempts once  more,  and  this  time 
happily,  to  conquer  the  summit  of 
the  Matterhorn. 

'I  did  not  have  a** good  yiaw*'from 
the  Matterhom.  fiat  that  matters  little. 
I  have  seen  fine  unclouded  views  from 
many  a  peak,  but  to  this  peak  belong  fitly 
storm  and  war  of  elements.  Clouds  here 
do  not  *' pause  to  repose  themselves  in 
passing  by."  There  is  no  repose  pos- 
sible on  tnis  wild  peak,  that  loves  best  an 
active  strugffle  with  the  storm-flends. 
**  And  a  mi^ty  tempest  shall  be  stirred 
up  round  about  him."  Tempest  has  its 
own  deep  beauty  in  its  fitting  home.  The 
mvst«ry  of  dread  latent  force  is  better 
felt  in  such  weather.  The  mountain  is 
grander  in  the  flying  gleams  of  strange 
lights,  and  fantastic  doud-forms,  and 
hovering  glooms.  Silent  silver  lights 
rest  for  a  brief  instant  on  the  chiU  of 
snow  and  on  the  dark  of  rock.  Storm 
lends  a  noble  mystery  undreamed  of  in 
calm  or  sunny  hours.  I  rejoice  that  my 
short  experience  of  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhom  was  one  of  grandest  tempest 
and  of  lowering  heavens.* 

The  following  is  a  suggestive 
incident  of  the  return  from  the  as- 
cent of  the  Matterhom,  telling  re- 
trospectively of  a  danger  the  ag- 
gravated circumstances  of  which 
had  been  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  crisis  by  the  parties  most  in- 
timately concerned : 

'Near  the  Hdmli  and  the  Schwarzsee 
we  met  with  one  or  two  parties  making 
short  excursions  from  Zermatt  ITiey 
stared  at  the  battered  weather-stained  men 
coming  off  the  Matterhom,  and  some 
stopped  us  to  ask  questions  about  the 
wizard  mount.  Bunning  down  the  grass 
slopes  near  Zermatt,  we  met  a  little  proces- 
sion, composed  chiefly  of  women.  These 
accosted  my  guides  with  great  emotion, 
with  kisses  and  warm  hand-shakings. 
As  they  spoke  verv  fast,  and  in  patoisj  I 
did  not  at  first  understand  their  meaning ; 
but  Moser  soon  explained.  Between 
cloud  openings  we  had  been  seen  on  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  mountain; 
and  at  that  moment  a  small  snow  ava- 


lanche fell  down  the  northern  face.    We 

were  swallowed  up  in  an  instant  in  mist 

and  lost  to  sight.    They  thought  that  we 

had  fallen,  and  were  rejoiced  to  see  the 

two  guides  return  safely.     Soon  comes 

the  door  of  the  dear  old  Monte  Rosa 

HoteL    Sending  Moser  on  to  order  a  bath, 

I  changed  my  garments,  and  Uien  turned 

to  look  upon  the  Matterhom  victus.    He 

was  shrouded  in  cloud  and  storm ;  but  I 

knew  where  he  was,  and  every  step  upon 

him  was  photographed  in  memory.    It 

was  a  Uttle  after  one  when  we  reached 

Zermatt.    Madame  Seiler  was  pleased  to 

receive  the  strip  of  her  son's  flag ;  the 

hotel  soon  made  up  for  scant  sust^iance 

bv  a  capital  lunch;  and  the  societir  of 

pleasant  friends  relieved  the  mind  from 

that  feeling  of  loneliness  and  awe  which 

the  grim  and  ghastly  giant  evokes.    The 

Matterhom  lav  behind  me — ^vanquished ! 
*       ♦  •     •       »       •       • 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  vastly  diffe- 
rent impression  made  by  the  Matterhom 
upon  unimaginative  and  imaginative 
natures.    To  the  boor  it  is  barren ;  to  the 

B»et  it  is  fertile.  To  a  climber  of  the 
awley  Scrowger  school,  a  climber  who 
works  with  the  legs  only,  and  ascends  ' 
without  heart  or  brain,  without  intellect 
or  fancy,  the  Matterhom  is  simply  a  more 
or  less  difiicult  piece  of  rock-work :  to  a 
mountaineer  of  the  Norman  Franklin  ^pe, 
the  mountaineer  who  adds  the  soul  of:  the 
poet  to  the  power  of  the  athlete,  the 
Matterhom  is  a  sublime  if  awful  revela- 
tion of  that  which  is  mysterious  and 
terrible  in  Nature.  To  such  a  man  it  is 
a  loadstone  mountain,  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive. It  is  a  fascinating  tiend — it  is,  in  a 
word— THE  Mattebhokn  f     •    ♦    ♦ 

Something  of  the  old  romance  of  moun* 
taineering  is  fading  out  before  the  rise  of 
the  new  school  of  unfledged  novices  who, 
without  judgment,  knowledge,  mastery 
of  the  craft,  do  not  climb,  out  axe,  so 
soon  as  thev  reach  Switzerland,  taken  or 
dragged  up  hills,  which — ^in  the  troemoun- 
taineenng  sense — they  could  not  ascend. 
Sometimes  such  men  are  pulled  up  to  the 
top;  oftentimes  they  fail.    Not  seldom 
there  may  be  amongst  these  novices  men 
who,  with  time  and  study,  would  ripen 
into  good  mountaineers.     Swiss   hotels 
are  being   multiplied,  and  tourists   in- 
crease; many  causes  combine  to  lessen 
the  romance  of  earlier  times,  but,  whatever 
influences  may  tend  to  lower  somewhat 
the  rare  old  diazm  of  Swiss  mountains, 
their  vital  magic  remains  wholly  inde- 
stmctible.    No  number  of  voyages  over 
the  trackless  paths  of  ocean  can  vulgarise 
the  mighty  sea ;  and  no  numbcv  dE  un- 
idea'd  or  unideal  tourists — of  climbers 
who  cannot  climb— can  ever  ruin,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  trae  mountaineer,  the 
wonder,  the  mystery,  the  gloiy,  of  our 
still  unspoiled  oecause  unspoilable  High 
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ANSWER  TO  No.  X.  (TRIPLE  ACROSTIC). 

1.    G      OLD      F      INO      H 

2.  0      D  E      R     I    c     0 

3.    N      EOL      0      GIB      M 

4.  ExA      MplE 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aaraxes, 
Abacus,  Abelard,  Aces,  Acipenser,  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,  Amo, 
Beatrice  "y.,  Bon  Gualtier,  Brief,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins,  Cer- 
berus, Chinese  Feet,  Clarice,  COM,  Coup  d'Essai,  Croydon  Cat, 
Der  Hund,  Double  Elephant,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Elsinore,  Excelsior-Jack, 
Frau  Clebsch,  General  Buncombe,  Gnat,  Gogledd  Cymru,  G.  U.  E., 
Hampton  Courtier,  Hazlejjrood,  H.  B.,  Hibemicus,  Incoherent,  Jessica, 
Kanitbeko,  L.  B.,  Manus  OToole,  Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo- 
Puss-Tory,  Murra,  Non  sine  gloria,  Patty  Probity,  Pud,  Racer,  Respice 
finem,  Reynard,  Roe,  Shaitan,  Smashjavelin,  Sootie,  Spes,  The  Boro- 
goves.  The  Snark,  Three  Gorbs,  Toby,  Try,  Verulam,  Welsh  Rabbit, 
and  Yours  truly — 63  correct,  and  12  incorrect :  75  in  all. 

Coup  d^Essai  is  credited  with  a  correct  answer  to  No.  IX. 
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No.  XI.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Apropos  to  the  beginning  of  September, 

Such  a  man  as  this  you  very  seldom  meet. 

He  had  yirtnes  fiar  too  many  to  remember, 

And  would  even  give  to  beggars  in  the  street. 


These  three  were  ducklings,  though  it  may  seem  droll — 
Eed  and  white  ducklings,  shaken  in  a  bowL 

n. 

Granted  'tis  neither  here  nor  there, 
It  certainly  must  be  elsewhere. 

m. 

Thence  rose  of  old  the  pious  strain 
Amid  the  melancholy  main. 

IV. 

To  please  her  unprincipled  greedy  old  Mher, 

She  showed  her  poor  lover,  a  poet,  the  door, 
The  heartless  young  jilt,  feeling  sure  she  would  rather 

Be  wed  to  a  new  love  with  money  galore. 
But  the  poet,  although  he  might  be  impecunious, 

In  satire  was  rich,  and  lampooned  them  each  day 
In  the  flay-alive  style  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 

Till  they  hung  themselves,  just  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

V. 

These  are  but  seven,  yet  of  yore 

Between  a  dozen  and  a  score.  theta* 


The  litt  qf  eorreot  Antwers  U  tkU  Aorogtic  will  be  publUhed  in  the  October 
Number  of  London  Society.  Antmers  mutt  be  address  to  the  Aorottie 
Editor  of  LovDOK  SOGIBTT,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  MC,  as  lettdhs,  not  on 
poit'CardSf  and  mwt  reach  this  addreee  by  September  the  lOtA. 
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CRESSIDA. 

Bt  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  of  *  Proud  Maisie.' 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

A  BATTUB. 

Elise,  on  the  whole,  felt  inclined 
to  a  lazy  satisfaction  with  the  re- 
sult of  her  first  fortnight's  man- 
oeuvres. Alec,  for  his  part,  stayed 
on  at  his  post,  like  some  one  on 
probation,  and  Lady  Molly,  for 
hers,  had  not  dismissed  him.  The 
girl  was  enjoying  her  visit — 
seemed,  if  possible,  almost  too 
uniformly  happy  and  finnk  spirit- 
ed. '  I  should  like  to  shake  her 
sometimes,'  thought  EHse,  pro- 
voked and  bafiQed  by  the  sameness 
of  her  demeanour — ^that  well- 
regulated  affability  and  gay  good- 
humour,  the  same  to  Joe,  to  Alec, 
to  her  godmother,  to  Le&oy. 
One  might  have  thought  it  con- 
stitutional, but  for  a  decided  touch 
of  chilly,  supercilious  distance 
creeping  into  her  manner  towards 
Gressida,  who  was  only  too  quick 
to  perceive  and  resent  it. 

The  pending  marriage  seemed 
to  her  rather  marvellous.  There 
was  no  doubt,  as  Joe  observed, 
that  it  would  be  A 1  for  Alec. 
'  She's  a  good,  sensible  gi^l,'  quoth 
Mr.  Kennedy ; '  no  humbug  about 
her  at  all.  And  he  ?  Well,  he's 
been  a  bit  fast ;  but  she  could  re- 
form him  if  anybody  could.  I 
VOL.  xxxiv.  so.  con. 


wonder  if  she'll  make  up  her  mind 
tohimi' 

So  far,  whatever  she  felt,  she 
remained  outwardly  cold  and  tn- 
aouciarde.  Just  as  Alec  was  cour- 
teously attentive  merely,  so  she 
was  courteously  receptive  and  no- 
thing more.  All  had  been  smooth, 
steady  sailing ;  but  they  had  not 
got  far.  The  two  were  getting  to 
know  each  other,  however,  by  de- 
grees, and  Elise  upon  due  obser- 
vation concluded  that  if  the  de- 
grees were  slow,  it  was  because 
Alec,  very  naturally,  wished  to 
make  pretty  sure  of  his  position 
before  deciding  himself  openly. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Joe 
delighted  in  more  than  another  it 
was  doing  the  honours  of  the  farm 
to  particular  friends  who  came 
and  petitioned  for  a  private  view. 
Lady  Molly  Carroll  had  gone  up 
many  steps  in  his  estimation  by 
expressing  a  desire  to  make  its 
acquaintance,  and  she  rose  higher 
still  when  on  the  day  appointed 
she  appeared,  with  Alec  in  attend- 
ance, to  claim  the  fulGlment  of 
the  promise.  For  as  Joe,  at  great 
leisure,  marshalled  his  party  over 
the  stables  and  cowsheds,  hen- 
house, kennels,  dairy,  and,  offices 
various,  her  satisfaction  knew  no 
bounds,     Oi^'  her^sidi^-^iere  was 
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nothing  she  more  honestly  enjoyed 
than  time  thus  innocently  spent. 
Her  animal  spirits  found  vent  like 
a  child* s — in  little  romps.  For  her 
there  was  infinite  fun  in  poking 
the  black  pigs  -with  her  umbrella, 
chasing  the  fowls  round  the  yard, 
and  discoursing  with  the  turkey- 
cock  in  his  native  hobble-gobble. 
About  the  idiosynct-asies  of  horses 
and  hounds  she  showed  herself 
equally  interested  and  equally 
knowing ;  and  during  the  two 
hours  that  their  inspection  lasted 
was  perfectly  happy  and  in  her 
glory — as  it  were  rehearsing  for 
days  not  far  off,  when  she  should 
reign  somewhere  as  queen  of  the 
soil,  and  would,  like  one  to  the 
manner  bom ;  in  contrast  to  poor 
Cressida,  who,  in  spite  of  her  late 
apprenticeship,  was  always  betray- 
ing her  lamentable  want  of  apti- 
tude in  certain  matters,  remaining 
there,  as  she  ever  would,  an  ama- 
teur of  amateurs. 

But  the  climax  of  the  entertain- 
ment, reserved  by  Joe  till  the  last, 
was  of  course  the  rat-hunt.  It 
came  off  in  a  part  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  adjoining  the  henhouse, 
where  sad  depredations  had  been 
committed.  Hither  the  dogs  and 
ferrets  were  brought,  and  then 
began  that  sport,  unique  of  its 
kind,  which  exercises  so  myste- 
rious a  fascination  over  the  minds 
of  sinful  men.  A  little  crowd, 
like  birds  attracted  to  a  quarry, 
"were  soon  gathered  together, 
watching  intently  round  the  spot. 
Farm-labourers,  gardeners,  and 
boys  left  their  work  and  hovered 
at  a  respectful  distance,  sheerly 
unable  to  keep  away.  Joe  stood 
motionless,  as  deeply  rapt  as  a 
mathematician  sunk  in  a  problem ; 
Lady  Molly  beside  him,  also  in- 
tent, but  less  quiescent,  her  ex- 
citement bubbling  aver  in  littk 
half-suppressed  slirieks  and  starts 
and  qui^ei^i  of  delight..  Alec  was 
transtixiylliEc  *'tli}  -rest.     The 


colony  of  rodents  #as  supposed  to 
be  numerous.  The  hunters  might 
look  forward  to  some  rare  sport. 

Cressida,  who  was  wanting  in 
predatory  instincts  of  the  kind, 
kept  a  little  fiEa*ther  off.  At  the 
sight  of  the  three  figures  before 
her — all  so  stock-still,  serious,  and 
absorbed — she  began  to  laugh  irre- 
sistibly. Out  of  politeness  to  hei 
guests  she  had  accompanied  them 
to  the  scene  of  action,  stood- by 
whilst  the  ferrets  were  being 
brought  on  in  their  sack ;  but  for 
the  spectacle  in  itself  she  had  a 
distinct  aversion,  and  meant  to 
keep  clear  of  it. 

'  Vm  going  to  feed  the  pigeons,' 
she  said  presently  aloud;  'per- 
haps you  will  join  me  there  when 
all  this  is  over/ 

'  Hush,  hush  !*  came  imploringlj 
from  the  trio.  So  engrossed  were 
they  that  merely  the  sound  of  her 
speech  reached  her  ears.  Only 
Alec — and  even  he  tore  his  eyes 
off  the  objects  before  him  with  a 
grievous  effort — turned,  and  said 
to  her  as  she  was  moving  away, 

'  Doesn't  this  amuse  you,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  V 

*  Nb ;  it's  very  stupid  of  me, 
but  I  never  in  my  life  could  look 
on  at  a  rat-hunt.  I  can*t  bear 
rats,  but  I  think  I  dislike  ferrets 
even  worse,  and  the  chain  of  de- 
struction most  of  alL  I'm  going 
over  there  to  my  pigeons.' 

The  noiseless  sport  proceeded 
without  her.  More  witnesses  col- 
lected, the  interest  deepened.  One 
victim  after  another  had  falleiM^ 
the  innocents  were  avenged ;  the 
surviving  poultry  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  there  was  a  suspected 
haystack  hard  by,  which  was  to 
be  the  next  theatre  of  operations. 
As  the  party  moved  on  to  take  up 
their  fresh  position.  Alec  glanced 
round  to  see  what  had  become  of 
Cressida.  There  she  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  behind  them. 
She  had  come  out  of  the  house 
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mth.  a  qtumtity  of  Indian  corn, 
and  the  pigeons  weie  flocking 
down  from  tlie  doyecot  and 
thronging  round  her.  They  flat- 
tered at  her  feet,  clung  to  her 
dress,  perched  on  her  shoulder, 
her  wrist,  her  head,  she  feeding 
and  coaxing  them  playfully.  It 
was  so  pretty  a  picture  tiiat  it 
overcame  even  the  fascinations  of 
that  haystack.  Turning  his  hack 
with  a  sigh  on  the  destroyers,  and 
at  a  critical  juncture,  De  Saumarez 
moved  silently  away,  and  came 
slowly  across  the  garden  to  Join 
her. 

*Now  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  aro  actually  getting  tirod 
of  the  rat-hunt  f  she  asked  rally- 
ing, as  he  approached.  '  I  confess 
that  for  my  part  it  always  seems 
to  me  a  most  solemn  amusement. 
But  I'm  insensible  to  its  peculiar 
attraction.' 

'  You  lose  a  pleasure,'  said  Alec, 
with  gravity. 

'  So  I  see,'  and  she  cast  a  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  haystack, 
whero  the  second  round  of  sport 
seemed  to  be  surpassing  the  first 
In  interest ;  '  and  I  assure  you  I 
appreciate  this  sacrifice  to  polite- 
ness on  your  part.  I  feel  properly 
flattered.' 

'  How  sarcastic  you  aro !'  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  complaint;  '  why 
aro  you  always  laughing  at  me 
nowl' 

'  Am  I  ]  I  didn't  know,'  said 
Crossida  provokingly ;  *  but  I 
think  it  must  be  because  you  al- 
ways look  so  melancholy  now; 
and  that  usually  makes  me  laugh, 
I  must  tell  you.' 

Alec's  eyes  turned  significantly 
to  the  distant  figuro  of  Lady 
Molly,  and  he  said  meditatively, 

*  Isn't  it  the  proper  thing  for  a 
man  in  love  to  look  melancholy  ? 
I,  at  least,  always  thought  that 
was  the  right  way,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  there  was  no 
real  chance  for  you  uifless  you 


could  contrive  to  grow  pallid  and 
forlorn,  so  that  when  at  last  you 
said,  "Love  me  or  I  die,"  you 
might  look  it  too.  Otherwise  no 
young  lady  now  would  believe 
you.' 

Cressida,  stroking  the  bird  she 
was  feeding,  replied, 

'  Well,  I  think  if  looking  grave 
could  do  it,  you  might  rely  upon 
success,  certainly.' 

'  Tou  say  that  in  order  to  cheer 
me  up.' 

'  Of  course.' 

'  You  forget  that  if  I  did  feel 
confident  about  it,'  he  remarked, 
'  the  first  effect  might  perhaps  be 
to  make  me  more  melancholy  stilL' 

'Now  why?  she  asked,  fondling 
her  pet  dbve,  and  tempting  it  to 
come  and  peck  grains  of  com 
from  between  her  lips.  Alec 
watched  the  process  admiringly; 
but  her  attention  was  entirely 
bestowed  upon  hdr  flock  of  &vour- 
ites,  some  of  whom  were  inclined 
to  fight  for  her  preference;  she 
merely  looked  at  him  carelessly 
now  and  then. 

It  seemed  to  Cressida  as  if  she 
and  Alec  could  never  talk  to- 
gether for  five  minutes  without 
drifting  into  treacherous  common- 
er uncommon-places.  It  was  like 
a  strange  fatality  determining  the 
tone  of  their  conversations.  Both 
had  the  turn  and  the  taste  for 
gliding  gracefully,  lightly,  and  skil- 
fully over  treacherous  ground,  like 
skaters  on  thin  ice.  In  all  this 
was  an  attraction  such  as  that  of  the 
most  perilous  pastimes  for  accom- 
plished players.  Alec  had  ceased 
to  feel  even  a  lingering  regret  for 
the  scene  of  slaughter  deserted. 

'  You  ought  to  recollect,*  he  said 
presently,  '  that  I  am  a  wild,  un- 
accountable sort  of  bird,  and  have 
never  been  put  into  a  cage  yet. 
The  idea  of  it  makes  one  feel  very 
grave.  I'll  confess  so  much  to 
you.' 

*  Who  wants  to  put  you  into  a 
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cage  9*  said  Cressida,  laughing  to 
herself ; '  I  should  hope  that  bars 
and  bolts  wouldn't  be  necessary. 
Look  here,  pray  observe  my 
pigeons.  They  aren't  shut  up  in 
a  cage— are  you  now  f  she  added, 
addressing  herself  to  some  half 
dozen  that  had  come  fluttering 
upon  her,  and  she  caressed  them 
prettily. 

'And  yet  they  don't  seem  to 
care  to  fly  away  firom  home,'  re- 
joined Alec  thoughtfully ;  'but  I 
suppose  you  take  care  of  that.' 

*  Take  a  lesson  from  them — ' 

*1  should  like  to,'  he  put  in 
parenthetically,  fixing  his  eyes 
obediently  on  the  particular  bird 
she  was  &Youring  with  her  atten- 
tion. 

'  In  quiet  tastes,  home-likings, 
and  contentment  in  general,'  die 
concluded,  with  a  laugh. 

But  there  were  swallows  dart- 
ing about  not  &x  off,  sweeping 
aimlessly  through  the  air  hither 
and  thither  with  the  restless,  un- 
easy flight  of  those  untameable 
creatures  when  the  hour  of  migra- 
tion is  drawing  near.  Uncon- 
sciously both  now  were  watching 
the  swift  fliers. 

'  Those  birds  are  more  of  your 
feather,  I  fear,'  said  Cressida  pre- 
sently ;  '  they  are  never  satisfied, 
but  must  always  be  off  on  their 
voyages  of  discovery.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
never  f dt  with  them  V 

'  0,  very  often.  There  are 
times  when  I  feel  I  should  like 
to  be  a  swallow,  fly  off  into 
another  sky,  another  air,  another 
world,'  she  concluded  dreamily. 

'Algeria,'  suggested  Alec  pro- 
saically. 

'Wherever  one's  wings  would 
carry  one,  if  one  had  them.' 

There  was  a  pause,  during 
which  Cressida,  having  disposed  of 
all  the  meal  she  had  brought  out 
with  her,  was  being  rapidly  desert- 
ed by  the  faithless  flock.     One 


by  one  they  made  use  of  their 
^gs  to  get  away  from  her,  and 
clustered  again  on  the  dovecot. 
When  the  last  had  flown  off  she 
turned  and  retraced  her  steps 
slowly  down  the  garden-walk  to- 
wards the  group  by  the  hay- 
stacks. Alec  accompanying  her. 

'You  never  go  abroad,  I  sup- 
pose/ he  observed  carelessly. 

'  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  re- 
turned from  our  travels,  you 
know,'  she  replied,  'but  I  fancy 
that  first  year  will  have  to  last  me 
a  long,  long  time.  It  will  become 
more  and  more  difficult  to  got 
away,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  one 
will  not  care  to  do  so.' 

'  But  you  are  going  to  take  that 
trip  to  Paris  with  us  in  the  autumn, 
if  it  comes  off,  are  you  not  Y 

'  Are  we  indeod  V  said  Cressida, 
laughing ; '  this  is  the  first  I  have 
hea^  of  it' 

'  0,  then  I  suppose  I  mistook 
— dreamt  it,  perhaps.  Only  my 
mother  was  talking  over  the  plan 
with  me,  and  I  fancied  she  had 
said  something  about  hoping  to 
persuade  you  into  it.  You  should 
come;  it  would  be  worth  while. 
If  it's  fine  weather  I  want  to  have 
the  yacht  out,  and  we  might  take 
a  run  over  from  Southampton.' 

It  was  the  first  time  the  idea 
had  suggested  itself  to  Cressida, 
or  in  point  of  fact  to  Alec.  She 
made  some  yague  reply.  They 
were  approaching  the  haystacks, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  be  in  at 
the  death — a  sensational  finale  to 
the  sport 

'A  whole  nest  of  them !'  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Molly,  turning  round  to 
the  deserters  as  they  approached, 
with  glee  and  exultation  in  her 
countenance; '  how  many  does  that 
make  altogether,  Mr.  Kennedy  f 
added  the  fair  huntress. 

'Forty  odd,'  ejaculated  Joe, 
with  indescribable  solemnity  of 
emphasis. 

The  work  of  extirpation,  root 
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and  branch,  now  thoroughly  achiev- 
ed, the  spell  was  broken.  Joe  and 
Lady  Molly  had  woken  up  as  out 
of  a  trance.  It  was  growing  late, 
and  Mrs.  de  Saumarez^s  carriage 
was  stopping  the  way;  she  had 
called  to  take  ofif  her  young  people. 

Alec  was  more  than  usually  at- 
tentive that  evening  to  Lady  Molly, 
who  on  her  part  was  more  than 
usually  reserved.  She  piqued  him 
by  one  or  two  careless  chUly  little 
speeches.  Lady  Molly,  though 
no  coquette,  was  not  a  cipher  by 
any  means,  nor  fitted  to  be  any  one's 
dupe.  She  had  it  in  her  to  feel  a 
certain  repulsion  towards  Cressida, 
whose  attraction  she  was  coming 
more  fully  to  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge, whilst  more  vehemently  re- 
senting its  working  in  almost  any 
shape.  Married  women  had  no 
business  to  be  attractive,  certainly 
not  to  that  extent. 

She  had  her  eyes  wide  open, 
and  unconsciously  regarded  the 
present  contingency  as  a  test, 
something  that  might  speedily 
turn  the  scale  against  Alec,  making 
her  secretly  regret  that  she  should 
ever  have  given  the  faintest  en- 
couragement to  such  a  man — a 
man  so  weak  and  irresolute  that 
he  could  thus  dangle  foolishly  in 
the  train  of  the  tirst  pretty  silly 
woman  he  came  across.  For  the 
next  few  weeks,  that  were  to  bring 
the  proof.  Lady  Molly  was  on  the 
qui  vive,  as  she  had  never  been  in 
her  life,  for  little  subtleties  and 
under-play,  ever  ready  to  detect 
the  slightest  defalcation  on  the 
part  of  her  ostensible  suitor,  and 
mete  out  to  it  the  measure  it  de- 
served. 

Alec  knew  his  own  ground  per- 
fectly, and  that  it  was  most  in- 
secure. !N'or  did  this  natural  pride 
in  the  girl  tend  to  alienate  him. 
It  was  quite  the  right  thing  in 
her,  he  fdt,  but  it  enforced  upon 
him  an  amount  of  self-denial  and 
watchfulness  to  which  he  was  not 


accustomed.  Woe  to  him  if  he 
suffer  the  sentiments — whatever 
these  may  be — that  he  entertains 
for  Mrs.  Kennedy, — that  far  more 
infatuating  person  than  Cressida 
Landon, — to  make  him  remiss  for 
an  instant  in  showing  attention 
where  attention  is  due  ! 

He  had  come  down  with  his 
own  intentions  as  fixed  as  an  in- 
corrigibly shifty  habit  of  mind 
permitted,  and  just  sufficiently 
uncertain  as  to  his  success,  to 
make  him  the  keener  upon  it. 
There  was  no  danger  of  his  for- 
getting the  positive  advantages  to 
himself  of  such  an  alliance ;  be- 
sides, he  must  admire  the  girl. 
To  let  a  foolish  remnant  of  a 
miscarried  passion  distract  him 
from  his  main  interests,  to  fall 
back  on  the  past,  and  so  forget 
himself  in  looking  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  he  had  lost  as  to  let 
slip  what  he  might  have  made 
his  own,  would  be,  in  his  philo- 
sophy, to  render  himself  supremely 
ridiculous.  He  had  no  taste  for 
blowing  soap-bubbles.  To  culti- 
vate a  dream,  a  barren  sentiment, 
abandoning  what  was  within  easy 
reach,  to  be  made  a  double  fool  of 
for  his  pains,  was  not  his  way. 

Thus,  when  now  and  then  his 
mind  seemed  to  become  chaotic, 
the  immediate  effect  was  to  make 
him  more  punctilious,  nay,  rush 
into  a  more  pronounced  show  of 
admiration  for  this  cold,  fair,  Dian- 
like  girl  who  might  yet  be  his 
bride. 

What  though  the  Cressida  that 
he  had  known  two  years  ago 
were  but  a  slight  sketch  beside 
the  Cressida  of  to-day  ?  (it  seemed 
so  to  him  at  least,  whether  it  were 
that  memory  had  grown  faint  01 
she  become  really  more  beguiling.) 
What  though  at  times,  as  to-night, 
he  caught  himself  calling  up  a 
bright  look,  a  playful  word,  a 
pretty  movement  of  hers,  and 
dwelling  upon  it  with  a  kind  of 
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passion  of  appropriatioii  ?  All 
this  mnat  be  kept  under,  kept  to 
himself  at  least. 

Only  he  was  always  letting  his 
mind  dwell  on  the  fact  that  she 
was  restless,  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied, and  unhappy.  The  cause  he 
did  not  trouble  to  ask  himself  twice. 
What  happiness — in  Alecks  sense 
of  the  word  —  could  she  have 
found  in  a  marriage  of  that  sort  ? 
It  might  be  worldly-wise  and 
prudent,  but  was  otherwise  un- 
meaning. Love  on  her  side) 
Alec  laughed.  *Loutr  With 
which  monosyllable  he  classified 
and  dismissed  the  'good  fellow' 
she  had  chosen  to  marry. 

He  was  pretty  constantly  at 
the  farm,  but  almost  invariably 
with  Lady  Molly.  He  had  nu- 
merous talks  with  Cressida,  but 
80  had  Lady  Molly  with  Joe. 
Alec  soon  observed  that,  talking 
with  him,  Cressida's  sadness  and 
listlessness  were  apt  to  vanish. 
He  had  the  art  of  charming  them 
away,  of  making  her  forget  for  a 
time  the  shadows  that  possessed 
her — a  discovery  that  charmed 
him  particularly. 

Cressida  had  first  undergone 
his  society  as  inevitable,  next 
tolerated  it  as  agreeable,  and 
lastly  was  coming  to  look  forward 
to  it  as  a  solace  and  excitement, 
when  nothing  else  would  soothe 
or  exhilarate  her. 

Now  and  then  the  temptation 
to  wreak  an  inglorious  woman's 
vengeance  on  Lady  Molly  for  her 
occasional  rudeness  and  perpetual 
hauteur  had  proved  too  strong  for 
her  discretion,  and  got  Alec  into 
serious  disgrace  with  Lady  Molly, 
neglected  for  an  hour  perhaps; 
but  all  this  would  have  been 
insignificant  but  for  a  growing 
liking  for  Alec's  admiration  for 
its  own  sake,  and  his  subtle 
ways  of  expressing  it,  a  silent  tri- 
bute written  in  sympathetic  ink, 
and  intelligible  to  her  alone. 


It  did  deaden  her  self-reproach, 
mesmerise  her  trouble  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  make  her  feel  gay  and 
happy,  whilst  he  was  there.  He 
could  follow  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  too,  forestall  them  some- 
times with  a  delightful  rapidity 
that  denoted  a  certain  resemblance 
of  spirit  or  very  quick  apprehen- 
sion, or  both.  How  many  men 
can  keep  pace  with  women's 
thoughts?  Those  who  do  have 
an  incalculable  advantage.  It 
was  long  since  Cressida  had  ex- 
perienced anything  so  pleasant  of 
its  kind,  so  enticing  to  the  spirit, 
as  this  intercourse. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  it 
made  the  rest  of  her  life  seem 
mechanical.  Now  and  then  the 
consciousness  crossed  her  unplea- 
santly— like  some  mysterious  pass- 
ing premonition  of  a  fatal  illness 
— ^that  her  daily  routine,  her 
home  avocations,  cares,  interests, 
duties,  were  shrinking  into  an  un- 
natural insignificance.  The  din- 
ner-party at  Monks'  Orchard,  the 
riding  or  driving  excursion,  and 
occasions  various  on  which,  ap- 
pearances notwithstanding,  she 
knew  herself  the  main  attraction 
for  one  of  their  circle,  seemed  to 
have  assumed  an  importance 
equally  unnatural,  and  which 
they  surely  contained  for  no 
other. 

Sometimes  her  vision  cleared 
for  a  moment,  and  she  felt  shock- 
ed and  dismayed  that  such  vain 
and  insidious  moods  should  thus 
gain  even  a  passing  hold  on  her, 
%nd  B\^e  would  go  forth  full  of 

Slmijiil^  ^solutions,  bent  oh 
eroie  endeavour.  Then  Lady 
Molly  wodd  come  rushing  in 
Sana  c^rimoniey  with  her  peculiar- 
ly provoking  way  of  saying  *  Mrs. 
Kennedy,'  giving  herself  little 
airs,  invisible  to  Joe,  who  when 
Cressida  broke  out  to  him  on  tho 
subject  now  and  then,  always  de- 
fended her  stanchly  j  in  feet  ta 
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him  she  was  vastly  more  polite, 
a  distinction  that  only  enhanced 
the  shade  of  arrogance  in  her 
manner  to  lus  wife.  Then  Joe 
would  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  a 
promise  to  take  her  to  see  his 
tame  pheasants,  so  off  they  must 
go  to  the  coops  in  the  rain.  And 
she  would  order  Alec  about,  and 
he  would  obey,  and  Cressida  feel 
rather  neglected,  as  they  went 
tramping  round  the  muddy  farm- 
yard. Lady  Molly  was  nearly  inde- 
fatigable, and  accustomed  to  be  out 
in  all  weathers.  Then  they  would 
return  to  tea,  and  the  young  lady, 
with  an  air  as  of  one  taking  pos- 
session, would  go  turning  over  the 
objects  id  the  sitting-room  with 
her  finger-tips,  with  the  neave  in- 
considerate bearing  that  distin- 
guished her — half-princess,  half- 
hoyden  as  she  was.  Joe  would 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter  over 
her  comments;  it  was  to  him 
her  notes  and  queries  were  usual- 
ly addressed.  And  Alec  would 
be  watching  for  the  shade  to  come 
oyer  Cressida's  face,  quick  to  de- 
tect it  when  it  came,  and  a  look 
that  brought  him  to  her  side  at 
once.  Molly  had  carried  off  Joe 
into  the  kitchen,  where  they  were 
feeding  the  dogs,  a  noisy  process ; 
Cressida  had  taken  up  a  book  in 
despair. 

'It  is  you  who  are  looking 
melancholy  now,'  remarked  Alec, 
to  a  running  accompaniment  of 
barking  and  laughter  outside. 

*■  Am  I  )*  said  Cressida,  without 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  book ; 
'  it  must  be  the  melancholy  verses 
I  was  reading.  I  always  read 
poetry  to  Joe  in  the  evenings.' 

And  Joe  goes  to  sleep.  But 
this  detail  she  omitted. 

*  Show  me,*  said  Alec,  taking 
the  volume  from  her  hand;  and 
turning  to  another  page  at  random 
he  began  reading  aloud,  till  Cres- 
sida stopped  him,  and  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances  took  the  book 


forcibly  out    of  his  hands   and 
shut  it.  t 

He  was  laughing,  but  she  had 
turned  away  with  a  flush  and  a 
little  twinge  of  heart.  The  firstk 
was  for  Alec,  the  second  was  not. 
It  was  merely  that  the  verses 
read  out,  as  he  had  read  them, 
with  point  and  emphasis,  had 
stirred  in  her  afresh  those  vain 
regrets  and  vain  desires  for  sym- 
pathy and  response  to  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  which,  if  you 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  Und 
an  echo  in  the  live  minds  of  those 
around  you,  you  must  be  content 
with  their  duller  and  more  distant 
reflection  in  print. 

Every  day  as  Alec's  irresolution 
threatened  more  serious  conse- 
quences he  felt  the  greater  disin- 
clination to  put  an  end  to  it  in 
the  way  desired  by  everybody,  by 
himself  at  first. 

Was  he  hanging  back,  looking 
askance,  coldly,  slackly  at  a  mar- 
riage which  if  arrangeable  would, 
as  he  had  proved  to  himself  over 
and  over  again,  leave  him  the 
gainer  in  an  incalculable  degree  1 
He  would  live  the  happier,  the 
richer,  the  better,  and  probably 
the  longer.  0,  it  was  a  glorious 
investment  for  the  remainder  of 
his  span,  and  could  compare  in 
the  long-run  with  no  other. 

But  when  in  all  his  life  had 
Alec  de  Saumarez  let  himself  be 
scared,  by  any  distant  lions  in  the 
way,  off  a  path  where  he  saw  the 
flowers  growing  that  he  liked? 
Had  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
gaming-table  because  of  the  pro- 
bably unfavourable  consequences 
to  his  exchequer  ii  the  long-run] 
Had  he  shrunk  from  extrava- 
gances various  for  fear  of  eventual 
damage  to  his  general  prosperity 
or  his  self-respect  1  Had  he  been 
deterred  from  breaking  vows  or 
getting  others  to  break  them  for 
fear  of  the  broken  hearts  or  heads 
that  might  ensue?    To  be  guided 
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by  distant  considerations  under 
present  circumstances  would  be 
to  revolutionise  tbe  whole  of  his 
life's  practical  philosophy.  Those 
who  expect  him  so  to  do  without 
effort  or  hesitation  ask  a  miracle. 
Should  he  ever  see  or  think  to 
see  before  him  a  splendid  chance 
of  breaking  the  bank,  is  he  likelier 
to  stake  his  lighter  winnings  or  to 
retire  upon  them )  To  hold  back 
would  be  to  act  in  large  as  he  has 
never  acted  in  smalL 

Of  all  these  waverings  and 
cross-purposes  of  heart  and  head 
there  was  little  to  be  discerned 
outwardly.  Those  concerned  were 
the  likeliest  to  be  self-deceived. 
There  was  one  who  saw  things 
more  clearly;  an  outsider,  who, 
if  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
that  coterie  any  more,  had  lingered 
hitherto  as  a  looker-on,  unwilling 
to  break  away,  for  all  the  vexation 
of  spirit  he  was  secretly  enduring. 
But  one  evening  Lewis  Lefroy 
surprised  Elise  by  giving  sudden 
notice  of  his  departure  3  or  rather 
— seeing  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing of  going  for  a  month— by 
eviucing  a  sudden  but  unmistak- 
able obstinacy  in  his  intent.  He 
said  he  must  go.  He  was  think- 
ing of  leaving  England,  to  travel 
for  two  years  or  so. 

^  Eeally  1'  said  Elise,  contem- 
plating lus  face  and  the  new-bom 
determination  it  expressed  with 
good-humoured  Curiosity.  'Has 
some  one  left  you  a  legacy  1  Or 
perhaps  you  are  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  this  is  your  wedding 
tourf 

Neither,  it  appeared.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  a  humorous  explana- 
tion. An  old  and  wealthy  Ameri- 
can lady  of  his  acquaintance  had, 
he  related,  engaged  him  to  ac- 
company her  and  her  daughter  on 
a  tour  half  over  Europe  ! 

*  As  courier,*  asked  Elise  face- 
tiously, *  or  son-in-law  elect  V 

Neither  one  nor  the  other,  he 


assured  her.  He  was  going  in  his 
professional  artistic  capacity.  The 
lady,  he  affirmed  gravely,  was 
quite  mad,  and  incredibly  lavish  in 
her  patronage.  They  were  rather 
vulgar  people,  he  went  on  to 
confide  to  her,  who  ran  after  art 
and  artists  as  a  byway  through 
which  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
smuggle  into  the  outskirts  of  good 
society,  sometimes  beyond.  Thus 
they  had  bought  statues  and  pic- 
tures by  crack  artists,  and  set 
them  up  in  their  house  as  a  bait 
to  lure  well-bred  people  and  dis- 
tinguishedforeigners  to  their  enter- 
tainments. It  had  answered  rather 
well  out  there.  Her  last  whim 
was,  it  appeared,  to  have  an  artist 
at  her  orders,  to  travel  about  with 
her,  and  paint  according  as  she 
should  require,  copy  for  her  any 
ckef-cPosuvre  she  should  wish  to 
carry  off  to  the  Far  West,  where 
perhaps,  he  said,  laughing,  with 
the  unsophisticated,  who  knows 
but  it  might  pass  for  an  original  1 
She  had  made  a  similar  offer  to 
him  before,  a  year  agoj  but  he  had 
then  declined,  as  he  expressed  it, 
to  go  scouring  over  Europe  with 
an  adventuress,  fabricating  old 
masters  at  his  own  terms.  But 
the  proposal  had  been  repeated, 
and  this  time  he  had  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  too  good  to 
be  let  slip. 

Elise  looked  at  him  a  little 
doubtfully.  She  had  thought  he 
was  joking  at  first,  but  was  be- 
ginning to  perceive  her  mistake. 

'One  is  always  making  interest- 
ing discoveries  about  one's  inti- 
mate friends,'  she  said  amiably. 
*I  thought  I  knew  you,  yet  I 
should  have  imagined  this  would 
be  the  last  thing  to  suit  your 
taste.' 

*  Why  noti*  he  objected,  laugh- 
ing. '  Fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new,  you  know.  I  always  set  the 
highest  value  upon  them !' 

'  Yes,  but  I  thought  you  stipu- 
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lated  for  enjoying  them  in  your 
own  manner,  and  in  the  company 
of  cultivated  minds/  she  hinted 
gently. 

He  grayely  called  upon  her  to 
consider  the  undoubted  profit  for 
himself  to  he  derived  from  the 
scheme.  He  might  make  any 
amount  of  money  and  not  work 
harder  than  he  liked.  He  would 
see  the  world,  come  in  for  many 
amusing  adventures,  collect  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  anecdotes, 
and  make  his  eccentric  benefac- 
tress and  her  daughter  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  eveiybody  he  knew 
for  ever  after.  All  the  while  he 
would  be  in  clover,  and  if  he  got 
tired  of  it  need  not  scruple  to 
throw  them  over  at  any  time. 
That,  however,  was  not  what  he 
meant  to  do  until  he  had  got  all 
he  could  out  of  them.  People  of 
that  sort  were  meant  to  be  guUed 
and  fleeced.  What  was  the  use 
of  them  except  to  let  others  feed 
upon  their  substanoef 

His  reasoning  was  unanswer- 
able,  and  given  as  though  he  had 
convinced  himsel£  EIIbc,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  answer  it.  She 
merely  glanced  up  at  him  and 
said  sigmficantly, 

'  You  want  to  get  away.' 

Lefroy  said  nothing.  His 
slight  change  of  colour  and  down- 
cast eyes  seemed  to  own  that  she 
had  hit  the  mark. 

Certainly  the  dominant  feeling 
at  the  present  moment  was  a  ve- 
hement hankering  for  change  and 
novelty,  to  drown,  if  it  could  not 
cure,  the  state  of  chronic  mortifi- 
cation his  amour  propre  had  been 
in  for  some  time.  It  galled  him 
to  have  the  sense  of  his  insig- 
nificance forced  upon  him  as  it 
had  been  of  late.  He  was  feeling 
more  of  a  sceptic  on  certain  points 
than  ever,  decidedly  thankful 
withal  that  he  did  not  stand  com- 
mitted to  love  and  faith  or  life- 
partnership  with  anybody.    The 


world  was  wide.  There  might  be 
an  infinity  of  experiences  in  store 
for  him  yet. 

'WelV  said  Elise  cheerfully, 
when  they  parted  finally,  and  she 
wished  him  bon  voyage,  '  I  fore- 
tell that,  between  Boston  beauties 
and  Eoman  Fomarinas,  you  will 
forget  soon  even  to  dream  of  the 
bright  eyes  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.' 

*  Mrs.  Kennedy,'  he  began,  but 
checked  himself,  and  added  im- 
perturbably,  'Yes;  and  if  I  cannot 
forget  to  remember,  you  may  be 
suro  that  I  shall  remember  to  for- 
get' 

It  was  a  solace  to  him  in  after 
life,  when  looking  back  on  times 
whero  otherwise  he  might  have 
seen  mo  high  cause  for  self-satis- 
fetction,  to  think  that  it  should 
have  ended  so  on  his  part,  with 
an  epigram ! 

K  his  absence  was  felt  any- 
whero,  it  was  certainly  neither  at 
Monks'  Orchard  nor  at  the  farm. 
He  was  scaroely  missed.  The 
grand  topic  among  them  all  was 
tiie  trip  to  Paris.  It  was  talked 
of  for  the  first  fortnight  in  No- 
vember. The  suggestion  that 
Cressida  and  Joe  should  join  the 
party,  first  broached  half  in  jest, 
was  constantly  being  brought  up 
again,  and  the  idea  danced  before 
Cressida  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
It  promised  her  brief  glimpses  of 
a  sort  of  amusement  and  brilliancy 
denied  to  her  now,  but  for  which 
the  taste  in  her  had  survived  in 
fulL  Joe,  seeing  how  her  wishes 
were  set  upon  it,  had  not  returned 
a  positive  Ko,  though  he  would 
not  commit  himself  to  a  Yes.  He 
granted  that  it  might  be  very  good 
fun.  Thero  was  an  exhibition  of 
machinery  open  which  he  wished 
to  see,  and  they  had  not  been  away 
from  home  for  a  year,  and  Cressida 
waslookingpale  and  down-spirited 
sometimes.  But  his  own  heart 
was  fixed  on  a  plan  once  mooted 
of  running  down  for  three  weeks 
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to  Seacombe.     Joe  could  be  very 
obetinate  on  occasion. 

Lady  Molly,  who  bad  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  Paris  visit  for 
a  year,  bad  her  motives  for  pre- 
ferring on  tbe  whole  that  the 
Kennedys  should  be  of  the  party. 
Elise  was  still  complacent  on  the 
aabject  of  the  growing  under- 
standing between  her  and  Alec, 
but  the  young  lady  had  her 
doubts  whether,  if  things  remain- 
ed at  the  present  dead  lock,  she 
would  be  allowed  to  take  this 
journey  as  at  first  planned.  Peo- 
ple, she  was  sure,  would  say  they 
were  engaged.  iNow  Alec  had 
never  told  his  love  (if  he  did  love), 
or  offered  marriage  (if  he  aspired 
to  her  hand).  To  lose  her  Parisian 
trip  would  have  been  the  worst 
of  alL  Going  a  party  of  five  the 
connection  became  less  marked, 
might  entirely  escape  mention. 

After  hanging  in  the  balance 
for  a  long  while,  the  question  was 
finally  decided  one  evening  at 
Monks'  Orchard.  Elise  had  had 
a  dinner-party.  All  the  guests 
were  now  gone  except  the  Ken- 
nedys, and  Joe  was  being  attacked 
on  two  sides,  by  Elise  and  Molly, 
both  bent  on  extorting  from  him 
a  promise  to  join  the  party  to 
Paris.  He  had  a  string  of  objec- 
tions ready,  but  what  chance  has 
a  man  against  two  ladies,  one 
young)  one  old,  and  both  deter- 
mined? 

Cressida  took  no  part  in  the 
skirmish.  She  was  in  a  strange 
mood,  excited  by  talking,  feeling 
wayward  and  absent,  not  unhappy 
—quit©  the  contrary — and  even 
more  pretematurally  alive  than 
usual  to  impressions  from  without 
or  within.  Sitting  apart,  near  the 
window,  with  the  star-flowers  in 
her  hair,  her  clear  pale  features 
and  glittering  eyes  thrown  out  by 
the  ^adows,  she  looked  like  some 
biif  fabulous  creature  escaped 
ttom  the  land  of  dreams,  a  truant 


here  on  our  dull,  plodding  earth ; 
— some  chance  impersonation  of 
subtle  delight — a  vision  inspiring 
to  a  poet,  perplexing  to  an  ordi- 
nary beholder,  infatuating  to  a 
lover.  She  was  thinking,  and  the 
play  of  her  eyes,  turn  of  lip,  and 
mobile  features  seemed  to  foUow 
her  passing  thoughts  like  chang- 
ing shadows ;— it  was  a  face  like 
a  song-poem  at  that  moment. 

At  that  moment  Alec  alone 
happened  to  have  his  eyes  turned 
thatway.  Suddenly  glancing  across, 
Cressida  met  his  look,  and  some^ 
thingwent through  her  that  should 
have  beenf  ear, — only  shrinking  was 
overcome  by  a  pleasurable  feeling 
of  ascendency.  It  was  just  as  if 
he  had  come,  leant  over  her,  and 
said  audibly,  *You  and  I,  away 
&om  the  world.' 

False  coinage  of  the  brain.  She 
shook  off  her  abstraction  and  awoke 
out  of  her  reverie  to  hear  Joe 
yielding  helplessly  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  Lady  Molly  and  Elise. 
Yes,  he  and  Cressida  would  go 
with  them  to  Paris  for  the  week. 
There  was  no  help  for  it.  Perhaps 
Seacombe  might  be  taken  after- 
wards on  their  way  home. 

It  was  all  settled  then,  just  as 
she  had  wished. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET. 

SuBPRiSTNO  news  had  for  some 
time  continued  to  come  to  Grey- 
well  from  Seacombe.  Two  months 
marked  by  rapid  steady  advance. 
So  wrote  Fan,  but  guardedly. 
For  the  full  extent  of  the  hopes 
now  held  out  to  her  was  such  that 
she  hardly  dared  report  them  to 
those  at  home,  so  long  as  the 
chances  remained,  as  in  any  case 
they  must  awhile,  so  shifting  and 
slender.  I^ay,  the  present  phase 
of  transition  was  beyond  questum 
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the  most  precarious  and  critical  of 
aU. 

Would  that  last  alarm,  which 
had  made  her  all  hut  despair, 
prove  to  have  heen  a  crisis,  decid- 
ing the  halance  favourably — a 
rallying  point  from  which  to  date 
the  turn  of  the  tide? 

Certain  it  was  that  since  her 
return  a  new  state  of  things  had 
begun,  and  symptoms  were  setting 
distinctly- in  the  right  direction. 
One  seemed  to  see  on,  by  a  chain 
of  perfectly  natural  causes,  from 
rest  and  sleep  regained,  to  vigour; 
&om  vigour,  to  normal  spirits  and 
revived  activity;  the  balance  of 
mind  readjusting  itself  as  the  dis- 
turbing forces  relent ;  the  infinite 
restorative  powers  of  youth  work- 
ing out  the  complete  renovation 
of  a  seemingly  exhausted,  tram- 
pled-out  mechanism. 

iN"ot  a  word  of  all  this,  however, 
would  she  breathe  to  Halliday. 
He  had  asked  for  news,  so  write 
she  must.  But  she  felt  there  was 
too  much  in  every  way  at  stake 
for  herself  for  her  wishes  not  to 
colour  her  hopes,  perhaps  falsely. 
At  any  rate,  they  should  not 
colour  her  communications.  She 
meant,  whatever  happened,  to 
abide  by  her  choice,  for  the  rea- 
sons she  had  expressed  to  him; 
but  knew  that,  should  things  go 
wrong  again,  this  dragging  on 
meanwhile  with  dreams  and 
chances  for  herself  in  a  counter- 
direction  would  be  the  likeliest 
thing  in  the  world  to  impair  her 
judgment  and  resolution.  She 
would  write  nothing  that  could 
be  construed  into  a  desiiB  to  btiild 
on  possible  changes,  or  an  appeal, 
to  him  to  wait ;  lest  the  present 
sunshine  should  prove  a  mere 
passing  deceptive  gleam,  ^e  had 
held  firm  to  her  mark  once,  but 
was  human,  and  felt  it  might  very 
w«ll  be  that  if  she  looked  back 
and  indulged  in  wayside  contem- 
plations, idle  would  on  a  second 


occasion  be  found  with  a  duller 
memory,  a  shorter  sight,  and  a 
weaker  purpose. 

So  she  made  her  letters  as  diB- 
couraging  as  she  possibly  could, 
in  the  sense  of  them.  But  whe- 
ther, in  the  tone  of  them,  the  sun- 
beam would  break  through,  or 
whether  Halliday,  repudiating  the 
idea  that  he  should  have  been  the 
one  to  try  and  induce  anybody  to 
sacrifice  a  higher  to  a  lower  prin- 
ciple, certain  it  is  that  after  his 
last  parting  with  Fan  at  Greywell, 
so  far  from  feeling  his  interest  in 
the  young  couple  at  Stoke  Michael 
diminish,  or  any  willingness  to  let 
himself  be  estranged  or  cut  off 
from  direct  friendly  connection 
with  them,  his  mind  reverted  to 
them  ever  oftener,  in  solitude,  in 
society,  and  all  this  came  to  exer- 
cise a  silent  voice  in  his  affairs. 

He  had  finally  abandoned  the 
idea  of  applying  for  the  Scotch 
appointment.  Various  other  os- 
tensible reasons  he  could  assign ; 
but  underlying  them  all  was  his 
private  wish  not  to  bind  himself 
down  to  anything  just  at  present, 
least  of  all  to  a  post  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country. 

Ko  sooner  was  he  free  in  the 
summer  than,  persistently  declin- 
ing Elise's  repeated  offers  of  hos- 
pitality at  Monks'  Orchard,  he 
wrote  to  Fan  that  he  was  coming 
to  Seacombe  for  a  month  at  once. 
A  pleasant  surprise  for  her  in  her 
retreat.  And  here,  when  he  ar- 
rived, he  found  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, such  as  he  hadlittle  dreamed 
of,  in  store  for  him.  The  change, 
far  more  Apparent  to  the  ne*^- 
comer  than  to  Fan,  who  had 
watched  it  growing  from  day  to 
day,  spoke  for  itself.  Why,  no 
need  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians 
to  tell  them  now  that,  let  this 
amendment  but  continue,  caxe- 
fdlly  fostered  and  uninterrupted, 
and  it  must  lead  on  to  radical  cuie^ 
and  that  before  long.    Nor  that, 
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on  the  other  hand,  should  any 
serious  check  intervene,  and  much 
ground  be  lost  again,  the  disap- 
pointment, 60  far  as  their  present 
sanguine  expectations  were  con- 
cerned, would  probably  be  finaL 
They  felt  they  were  waiting  for 
the  best — or  tibe  worat. 

With  this  brighter  and  more 
attainable  prospect  now  clearly  in 
view,  Halliday's  own  interest  in 
the  young  fellow's  ultimate  lot 
was  growing  markedly  warmer 
and  deeper.  A  matter  he  had  at 
first  put  his  hand  to  out  of  charit- 
able principle,  persevered  in  chiefly 
from  regard  and  sympathy  for  Fan, 
was  now  taking  hold  of  him  in 
another  way,  and  he  was  coming 
to  watch  its  progress  with  the 
closest,  keenest,  personal  solicitude 
and  protective  oBfection. 

He  was  feeling  towards  Norbert 
as  you  might  for  some  bird  with 
a  broken  wing  you  have  picked 
up  and  tended,  though  thinking  it 
would  die,  and  that  attaches  you 
strangely  by  reviving  under  your 
care.  Here  was  a  nature,  attrac- 
tivein itself,  becoming  increasingly 
so  by  dependence  on  him.  For 
Halliday's  companionship  and 
sympathy  were  invaluable  now. 
They  had  helped  before  when  they 
could  do  no  more  than  avert  or 
allay  mental  suffering  for  an  hour. 
"Now  that  Norbert  was  approach- 
ing to  something  more  like  his 
old  self,  and  his  mind  becoming 
gradually  more  alive  to  healing 
and  invigorating  moral  influences, 
there  was  room  for  the  friend  at 
hand  to  exercise  the  fullest  bracing 
power  of  the  strong  over  the  sen- 
sitive drooping  nature,  that  finds 
in  the  healthier  mind  of  another 
the  support  and  refreshment  want- 
ed to  keep  it  from  sinking. 

It  is  not  always  when  we  are 
doing  good  that  we  are  allowed 
the  extra  luxury  of  feeling  sure  of 
it  j  but  so  much  was  transparent, 
and  what  with  that  and  a  grow- 


ing appreciation  of  those  likable 
qualities  of  temperament  less  and 
less  obscured  by  morbid  condi- 
tions, Halliday  found  that  his 
secret  heart  was  so  set  on  this 
boy's  recovery,  that  disappoint- 
ment would  have  been  as  unen- 
durable to  him  as  to  Fan  herself. 

One  little  incident,  that  had 
marked  his  first  visit  to  the  cot- 
tage on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
they  both  were  tempted  to  dwell 
upon  as  significant — a  key  to  the 
fiiture,  and  the  beginning  of  bet- 
ter things — if  only  it  might  be  so. 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  The 
trio  had  walked  out  together  for 
a  quiet  stroll  in  the  lanes,  and 
were  returning  by  twilight.  The 
path  chanced  to  lead  them  past 
the  little  church  of  Stoke  Michael, 
which  was  perched  on  the  hill 
overhanging  the  village.  Evening 
service  was  just  over,  and  a  rural 
congregation  shuffling  out  to  the 
strains  of  the  organ  within,  played 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
K'orbert  had  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant to  listen.  Fan's  eyes  sought 
his  face  instinctively.  She  had  a 
nervous  dread  of  the  reawakening 
of  associations  of  this  sort^  so 
uniformly  disastrous  during  his 
illness — the  most  dangerous  aggra- 
vation to  his  excitement  or  to  his 
depression,  according  to  the  state 
he  happened  to  be  in — that  ever 
since  the  improvement  care  had 
been  taken  to  keep  such  out  of 
his  way. 

But  instead  of  the  restless 
change  of  countenance,  the  irri- 
tated^helplesSyimpatientshrinking 
from  remembrances  which,  from 
a  legion  of  causes,  have  in  them 
something  too  painful  to  be  borne, 
she  saw  him  listening  with  the 
natural  expression  of  that  critical 
attention  roused  in  a  man  by  any 
sort  of  exhibition  of  skill  or  clum- 
siness, in  an  art  of  which  he  has 
some  mastery,  that  may  suddenly 
be  thrust  upon  his  notice. 
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'  Not  80  bad  an  instrument  for 
a  country  church,'  she  remarked 
tentatively. 

*  Ko ;  but  the  fellow,  whoever 
he  is,  plays  with  his  elbows,  one 
would  think,'  said  Norbert,  with  a 
laugh.  '  It's  odd  he  can't  manage 
his  own  organ  better  than  that.' 

Halliday  observed  he  was  going 
to  take  a  look  inside.  The  others 
followed  him.  The  last  stragglers 
had  dispersed,  and  the  musician 
in  charge,  having  condnded  his 
performance  to  lus  own  satisflEU)- 
tion,  was  just  about  to  lock  up 
and  leave.  Halliday  got  him  aside 
into  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  the  instrument,  a  late  gift  to 
the  church,  it  appeared,  from  a 
wealthy  maiden  lady.  It  was  a 
superior  piece  of  manufacture,  too 
good  for  its  place,  and  of  wliich 
he  was  as  proud  as  he  was  igno- 
rant Meanwhile  Korbert  and 
Fan  stood  by  the  organ,  the  latter 
investigating  stops,  pedals,  pipes, 
manuals  with  Uie  same  rapid, 
keen  comprehension  with  which 
Joe  Kennedy  would  have  scruti- 
nised a  steam-engine,  and  Halli- 
day a  practicable  glacier  or  a 
School-Board  report. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  play- 
ing himself,  in  a  style  not  a  littte 
astonishing  to  the  native  virltioso. 
Even  Halliday,  in  spite  of  all  he 
had  heard,  was  surprised  at  the 
curious  facility  apparent  even 
now.  He  was  no  musician  him- 
self, and  the  wonders  of  musical 
memory  that  may  lie  by  for  years 
and  come  out  perfectly  fresh  and 
unimpaired  were  an  inscrutable 
mystery  to  him.  As  to  Fan,  whilst 
she  listened  she  gathered  so  much, 
at  least,  that  Norbert's  right  hand 
had  not  altogether  lost  its  cunning. 

The  worst  was,  having  to  de- 
sist. They  had  been  there  nearly 
an  hour  already.  Leaving  off  was 
a  wrench,  a  spell  of  ease  and 
forgotfukiess  roughly  broken,  a 
rude  thrust  back  into  the  purga- 


tory of  physical  suffering  and  a 
saddened  life.  The  painful  im- 
pression remained,  and  the  result 
was  a  shrinking  from  a  repetition 
of  the  experiment,  a  deep  repug- 
nance openly  expressed,  so  that 
when  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
him,  he  met  it  by  a  fiat  refusaL 
Fan  and  Halliday  took  counsel, 
and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  conquer 
this ;  that  he  was  strong  enough 
now  to  derive  strength  and  bene- 
fit, and  not  harm,  from  the  exertion 
and  self-constraint.  Halliday  set 
himself  to  talk  him  out  of  his  re- 
luctance, bringing  all  the  weight 
of  the  personal  influence  he  had 
acquired  to  bear  on  the  point,  in 
addition  to  all  the  powers  of  per- 
suasion he  could  muster. 

Now  it  had  been  Norbert's 
bane  never  to  know  authority  in 
a  worthy  shape ;  never  to  meet  it 
where,  of  hU  ^wn  free  will,  he 
could  volunteer  to  call  it  master. 
His  friends,  too,  chanced  to  have 
been  men  of  slighter,  weaker  na- 
tures than  his  own.  But  his  per- 
ceptions were  true,  and  he  instinc- 
tively acknowledged  superiority 
when  he  met  it.  The  impression 
that  Halliday  thought  he  should 
do  this,  and  that  he  could  if  he 
chose,  that  he  would  despise  him 
perhaps  if  he  let  a  nervous  weak- 
ness get  the  upper  hand,  was  a 
stirring  motive  helping  to  wrest 
him  from  his  weaker  self,  and 
conquered. 

He  was  induced  to  repeat  the 
trial,  to  take  to  practising  regularly, 
and  held  to  the  resolution,  though 
such  attempts  were  fraught  witj^ 
far  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  him 
for  a  long  while.  But  what  Fan 
and  Halliday  were  looking  for 
was  for  the  pleasure  to  become  first 
an  interest,  then  something  more 
precious  still — a  means  of  bringing 
home  to  him  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  possession  with  which  it  rested 
oidy  with  him  to  achieve  a  good 
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deal  yet;  thus  by  restoiing  the 
foandatioBB  of  self-confidence  and 
self-respect  lemoving  what  was 
now  the  most  threatening  hin- 
drance to  the  revival  of  mental 
vitality. 

This  exceptional  facnlty,  re- 
awakened by  exercise,  now  for 
the  first  time  allowed  free  play, 
in  a  medium  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, may  render  aid  fax 
beyond  the  simple  one  of  affording 
now  and  then  some  calm  and  rest 
from  pain  to  the  troubled  brain 
and  tired  heart  Day  by  day  it 
serves  to  make  clearer  the  in- 
creasing conviction  that  he  has  it 
in  him  to  regain  his  footing,  re- 
trieve the  consequences  of  past 
misadventure,  hold  his  own  in 
the  world  among  men,  nor  need 
to  despair  of  his  share  of  the 
earth's  inheritance.  A  moral  pa- 
nacea for  the  sickness  of  the  souL 
It  reacted  on  his  whole  demean- 
our, gave  his  thoughts  connection 
and  point-,  seemed  gradually  to 
be  bringing  about  a  righting  of 
the  general  organism,  nay  a  bet- 
ter, firmer  balance  of  natural 
powers,  with  better  promise  for 
the  future  than  ever  before. 

All  was  not  sunshine ;  there  were 
gloomy  intervals — times  when  he 
was  borne  down  by  a  sense  of  flag- 
gingjdisabled  physicalforce, — such 
a  foiling  short  of  the  powers  of  life 
generally  as  forbade  him  to  do 
faint  justice  to  the  special  ability, 
keen  and  clear  as  ever, — when  the 
longed-for  restoration  was  incon- 
ceivable to  his  disheartened  imagi- 
nation, and  there  seemed  no  term 
to  the  present  trial.  Times  whem 
a  slight  thing  might  have  sufficed 
to  throw  him  back  into  mortal 
despondency  and  indolence.  But 
he  was  not  alone  nor  unbefriended, 
and  the  supporters  he  had  by  him 
were  the  Tight,the  best  sor<^— firiends 
he  could  trust  entirely,  who  would 
not  buoy  him  up  with  groundless 
hopes  like  short-sighted  comfor- 


ters, but  placed  their  faith  in  a 
brighter  future  for  him  on  solid 
facts,  to  which  his  reason  must 
give  in.  He  had  begun  to  wish, 
to  care  to  get  well,  to  feel  as  if  he 
should.  Much  might  be  dark  and 
involved  still,  but  the  track  was 
found,  and  with  three  hearts  fast 
allied  and  all  working  in  concert, 
surely,  surely,  thinks  Fan,  the 
day  must  be  theirs  at  last. 

And  as  the  summer  draws  to  a 
close,  and  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  of  the  victory,  there 
are  rare  moments  in  store  for  Fan. 
A  second  youth  is  springing  up 
for  Norbert,  and  day  by  day  she 
may  feast  her  eyes  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  hope,  whilst  in  HaUiday's 
pleasure  at  this  complete  recovery, 
in  which  he  too  has  had  some 
hand,  there  is  something  that 
gives  an  added  sweetness  to  the 
brightening  life  she  now  wakes  to 
every  morning. 

To  see  those  two  beginning  to 
take  to  each  other  as  Mends, 
Norbert's  reserve  overcome  by  a 
newly  inspired  feeling  of  confi- 
dence, it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
never  be  tired  of  watching  them 
together,  nor  be  grateful  enough 
to  Halliday  for  the  part  he  had 
played,  aiid  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice he  was  unconsciously  ren- 
dering now. 

Neither  was  the  benefit  of  such 
intercourse  all  on  one  side.  The 
power  of  endearing  to  us  the 
qualities  which  are  the  reverse  of 
our  own  is  certainly  not  the  least 
valuable  a  friend  can  possess,  and 
men  with  tough  hearts  and  strong 
heads,  who  most  need  the  blessings 
of  gentleness,  mental  refinement, 
and  ideal  imagination,  are  most 
blessed  when  these  emanate  to 
them  from  some  chosen  asso- 
ciate. Sometimes  the  delight  of 
it  all  seems  almost  more  than 
Fan  can  take  in.  Often  whilst 
they  are  talking  she  finds  hes- 
seK  sitting  silent,    absorbed;   a 
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confased  feeling  comes  over  her, 
and  she  is  obliged  to  keep  looking 
at  Norbert  to  convince  herself  that 
it  is  sOy  that  his  life  has  been  given 
back  to  him,  that  he  is  there  as 
he  used  to  be,  and  inspirited  by 
fresh  hope  and  health.  At  such 
moments  we  do  not  inquire  within 
ourselves  whether  life  is  worth 
living. 

And  one  day  when  she  and 
Halliday  chance  to  be  alone — ^he 
icin  look  forward  now,  there  is  no 
preventing  him — he  says  some- 
thing to  her  about  themselves, 
asks  her  for  a  promise.  She  looks 
up  impulsively,  as  if  going  to  give 
it;  checks  herself, however,  saying, 

'  But  you  must  promise  me 
something  too.' 

^  Must  I  ?  he  says  confidently. 
'  Perhaps,  though,  I  shallfforestall 
you  by  one  Tm  going  to  make, 
without  your  asking.' 

Fan  listened  with  a  smile,  as  he 
went  on, 

'  Mine  is,  that  he  shall  always 
be  our  first  care ;  that  his  home 
shall  always  be  with  us ;  and  that, 
if  I  can  help  it,  our  interests  and 
his  shall  never  be  eistranged.' 

Fan  gave  him  her  hand  without 
speaking.  Certainly  she  had  never 
felt  towards  him  as  she  did  at  that 
moment.  Their  compaq^  was 
sealed  now. 

'  And  it  must  all  depend  upon 
his  getting  well,'  she  began  pre- 
sently, with  some  eagerness ; '  and 
then  I  shall  have  to  fight  his 
battles  at  home,  and  win  them,  to 
make  sure  that  ni  harm  comes 
^m  that  quarter;  and  all  that 
must  be  settled  first,  before  we 
think  of  ourselves.' 

*  Now  come,  not  too  many  con- 
ditions please,' remonstrated  Halli- 
day, laughing;  ^get  him  well,  quile 
well,  first,  and  then  we  will  see.' 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  Fan 
has  long  been  sending  such  leiters 
to  Grejrwell  as  should  spread 
cheerfulness  even  tltore,  though 


Mrs.  Alleyne  cries  over  them,  in 
private,  just  as  she  did  over  the 
desponding  ones  of  a  year  ago. 

The  Colonel  acquiesced  in  the 
present  more  favourable  state  of 
things,  but  the  diminution  of  as- 
perity thus  induced  was  not  of 
long  duration.     It  was  impossible 
for  others  to  suspect  what  an  un- 
utterable  relief  this  good   turn 
Norbert's  health  was  taking  had 
been  to  him.     Although  he  had 
never  sacrificed  a  whim,  never 
bated  a  breath  of  his  ill-temper, 
prejudices,    self-will,  and    domi- 
neering habit  to  serve  his  son,  he 
was  attached  to  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary   manner,    his    affection 
coming  out  after  the  extraordinary, 
perverted  manner  of  selfish  per- 
sons,   which    would    be   almost 
grotesque  but  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  action  it  tells  as  a  curse,  not 
a  blessing,  on  both  parties.     Of 
all  his  family  Korbert  was  the  one 
who  had  the  greatest  hold  over 
his  feelings,  and  the  one  to  whom 
he  had  shown  himself  most  per- 
sistently intolerant.     Like  many 
unhappy  characters,   he    took  a 
morbid  pleasure  in  making  those 
he  loved  unhappy  also.    Norbert's 
loss  would  have  distressed  him 
more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.     But  his  preference  was 
sheer  tyranny  in  the  issue,  for  he 
must  see  his  favourites,  before  all 
others,  the  puppets  of  his  wilL 
His  son  seemed  irrevocably  or- 
dained by  Nature  to  thwart  him, 
and  it  was   only  whilst  racked 
by  fear  that  the  bitter  sentiments 
thus  engendered  long  ago  had  been 
forced  to  hold  their  peace.     And 
now  he  may  put  by  his  worst 
misgivings.     Anxiety  diminishes 
daily,  the  bettered  state  of  things 
is  gradually  assuming  a  certain, 
settled  aspect,  and  he  may,  must 
look  on.     A  day  is  coming  when 
all  this  prolonged  period  of  alarm 
will  seem  like  a  taie  that  is  told. 
The  present  is  changing,  has  al- 
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ready  reached  a  point  from  which 
it  is  reasonable,  nay,  inevitable, 
to  take  thought  for  the  future. 
Colonel  Alleyne,  the  more  he 
looks  at  it  the  less  he  can  like 
it.  Already  a  distinctly  injured 
feeling  is  creeping  in — something 
that  makes  him  revert  to  past 
collisions,  grievances,  and  disap- 
pointments with  a  dim  baffled 
sense  of  complete  frustration  in 
that  quarter  hitherto,  a  suspicion 
that  Norbert  in  years  to  come 
will  have  his  own  way,  which  is 
not  Colonel  Alleyne's  way;  that 
no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
him  independent  of  his  father^s 
advice  and  control,  and  cast  the 
latter*s  authority  and  wishes  to 
the  winds.  The  right  of  might  to 
which  the  Colonel  had  been  used 
to  appeal  may  be  on  the  other  side 
now.  Fan  has  become  something 
more  than  a  mere  talking  ally — 
she  is  not  to  be  cowed — ^and  he 
has  a  vague  notion  that  there  is 
another  to  second  her  actively.  The 
Colonel  sees  himself  worsted  pros- 
pectively, and  it  embitters  him 
afresh. 

Ko  one  would  have  credited 
him  with  the  genuine  thankfulness 
and  gladness  he  had  felt,  so  cha- 
racteristically were  they  put  out  of 
sight,  not  to  say  out  of  existence. 
Not  in  the  faintest  degree  were 
they  allowed  to  alter  his  general 
demeanour,  he  making  a  virtue,  as 
it  were,  of  preserving  his  sombre 
unbending  individuedity  intact^  as 
far  above  the  approaches  of  satis- 
faction  as  of  misfortune.  Thus 
the  limbo-like  shadows  and  mono- 
tony distinguishing  that  house- 
hold are,  as  aforetime,  only  bro- 
ken by  vagaries  of  temper  on  his 
part,  as  though  he  were  bent  on 
making  others  as  miserable  as  him- 
self. But  no  one  in  the  family 
thinks  of  wondering  at  that ;  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  anything 
else. 

Mrs.  Alleyne    scarcely  minds 


just  now.  His  outbursts  about 
trifles  that  have  displeased  him, 
childish  exhibitions  of  violence 
(that  would  be  ridiculous  merely, 
but  for  their  power  in  adult  chil- 
dren of  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  happiness  to  abide  under 
the  same  roof  with  them,  and  for 
the  nervous  disabling  efifect  of 
living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  petty 
apprehension) — well,  she  cannot 
feel  them  at  present.  The  count- 
less mortifying  dilemmas  into 
which,  with  her  household  and 
acquaintance,  he  is  always  bring- 
ing her  by  his  inconsiderate  ways, 
are  of  no  consequence  in  the 
world  to  her  during  those  first 
few  weeks  of  the  delight  of  know- 
ing that  all  is  well,  or  may  yet 
be  well,  with  Korbert. 

But  Jeanie  ?  How  comes  it  that 
this  unexpected  sunshine  which 
has  made  her  mother  and  sister 
so  light-hearted  cannot  stop  her 
spirits  from  sinking  slowly  1  It 
must  be  selfish  and  wicked  not 
to  care.  Clearly  she  has  grown 
selfish  and  wicked  lately.  Look- 
ing back  she  has  proof  of  that. 

Why,  last  year,  when  her 
brother's  life  was  in  the  utmost 
danger,  and  there  seemed  little  if 
any  hope  of  the  cloud  being  ever 
thus  entirely  removed,  she  her- 
seK  had  been  buoyed  up  and  joy- 
ous in  her  heart  in  the  midst  of 
the  trouble,  because — ^because  a 
new  light  had  broken  into  her 
own  life ;  and  now  that  has  faded, 
and  can  never  be  lit  again,  it 
seems  that  nothing  can  make  up 
to  her  for  it.  She  torments  her 
imagination  with  strange  self-re- 
proachful conjectures,  such  as 
that  if  it  had  been  given  her  to 
choose  between  her  brother's  re- 
storation to  health  and  her  lover's 
faith  she  would  not,  could  not, 
have  been  generous.  However, 
the  choice  was  not  hers  to  make. 
Norbert  may  live  or  die ;  she  and 
Lewis  Lefroy  are  divided  for  ever. 
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It  is  not  because  they  have  lost 
sight  of  each  other,  nor  that  they 
have  quarrelled.  That  is  the 
worst  of  it.  Absence  and  mis- 
understandings are  curable  evils. 
They  have  met  several  times 
since  that  afternoon  at  the  farm 
— at  Monks'  Orchard,  at  Lul- 
lington  garden-parties,  and  so 
forth.  Lefroy's  very  friendliness 
and  good-humour  on  such  occa- 
sions seemed  to  put  her  at  a 
greater  distance  from  him.  She 
feels  the  little  dbtinction  in  his 
manner  towards  her  is  no  longer 
there.  A  passing  fancy,  that 
sprang  np  quickly — quickly  out- 
grown, on  one  side  at  all  events. 
Till  it  appears  strange  that  the 
news  of  his  having  left  England 
should  make  the  difference  to  her 
that  it  does. 

Again,  retracing,  as  she  is  al- 
ways doing,  every  meeting  and 
conversation  they  ever  had,  she 
perceives  plainly  enough  that  she 
may  be  supposed  to  have  dreamt 
the  meaning  she  seemed  once  to 
catch  in  what  passed.  How  far 
had  he  really  any  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  herself?  She  is  not  quite 
clear  about  that  and  its  significance 
— or  insignificance.  Nor  does  it 
much  matter  now,  since  one  thing 
is  clear,  that  it  is  all  over. 

The  knowledge  had  come  on 
her  like  a  jar  and  a  shock,  rested 
on  her  like  a  heavy  load,  and  nei- 
ther in  herself  nor  in  her  sur- 
roundings could  she  find  an  escape 
from  it. 

The  Colonel  noticed  that  she 
was  listless  and  low-spirited.  He 
wondered  what  foolish  &ncy 
could  possess  the  girl,  and  be 
fretting  her.  His  daughters  had 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  plenty  to  eat, 
and  a  comfortably  furnished  home ; 
what  more  could  they  possibly 
require  1  Sincerely  he  did  not  see. 

Jeanie,  after  a  time,  had  begun 
to  grope  round  vaguely,  awkward- 
ly, for  some  resource,  some  refuge 
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from  herself.  She  remembered 
how  Fan  in  childish  days  used 
to  electrify  them  all  by  describ- 
ing the  wild  things  she  would 
be  driven  to  do  when  she  was 
grown  up,  if  Greywell  did  not 
improve  in  the  mean  time — ^how 
she  would  '  run  away'  or  go  out 
as  a  governess  or  a  telegraph- 
clerk,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  her 
superfluous  activity.  To  Jeanie, 
who  had  no  superfluous  activity, 
all  this  had  seemed,  at  the  time^ 
the  greatest  nonsense,  mere  talk. 
She  now  felt  a  kindred  desire  in 
hersel£  Kot,  indeed,  from  the 
same  reason.  It  was  an  instinc- 
tive recoil  from  the  present 
shrunken  aspect  of  her  life  as  it 
was,  with  its  interests,  occupa- 
tions, pleasures. 

0,  Fan  would  have  done  it, 
could  have  done  it.  But  Jeanie, 
never.  She  had  not  the  pluck ; 
was  afraid  of  people,  and  had 
never  been  used  to  shift  for  her- 
sell  She  knew  nothing  either. 
Fan  was  clever ;  had  contrived  to 
educate  herself  in  a  wonderful 
fashion.  Jeanie,  never  over-fond 
of  learning,  had  forgotten  the  little, 
badly  taught,  that  had  constituted 
her  education.  Certainly  no  one, 
as  she  was  well  aware,  would  con- 
sider her  fit  to  teach  anything 
but  the  Catechism. 

As  to  running  away,  it  was  a 
child's  story-book  absurdity.  To 
whom  should  she  go,  and  with 
what  conceivable  object  1  Fan  had 
her  hands  full,  and  that  delicate 
task  of  hers  must  not  be  compli- 
cated or  retarded. 

It  was  one,  too,  that  Jeanie,  to 
confess  the  truth,  shrank  from 
sharing,  feeling  herself  wholly 
incompetent.  Moreover  it  seemed 
drawing  to  a  close.  Norbert 
would  soon  be  well,  and  then  they 
would  come  home,  and  everything 
go  on  there  as  before. 

Eunaway  freedom  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  Jeanie  in  a 
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busy  striving  world,  where  most 
people  are  actively  battling  and 
pressing  forward  to  compass  their 
own  well-being  and  advantage, 
passing  by  or  hustling  aside  those 
who  Mi  or  who  have  no  weapons, 
no  backers.  Such  a  world  could 
not  want  her.    That  was  certain. 

Greywell  is  her  world,  with  its 
vacant  days,  gloomy  meals,  long 
evenings,  interminable  Sundays, 
— ^the  very  essence  of  family  life 
vitiated  by  the  sense  of  constraint 
that  has  eaten  into  them — the  old 
routine  diversified  as  of  old  by 
collisions,  scenes,  fracas  to  be 
hushed  up;  annoyances  with  an 
ingenious  variety  about  them  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
victims  becoming  callous.  No 
one  in  that  house  can  do  any- 
thing right  now,  it  seems. 

That  is  her  world,  and  most 
assuredly  it  will  not  help  her  now. 
So  long  as  that  dull  surface  had 
remained  unbroken,  having  known 
no  other,  she  had  not  consciously, 
actively  suffered  from  the  stagna- 
tion. A  small  hope,  a  pretty 
vision,  a  suggestive  possibility, 
has  chanced  to  intrude,  and  finds 
all  things  ready  to  insure  its  play- 
ing an  abnormal  part.  It  has 
been ;  and  Jeanie  cannot  go  back 
and  see  things  as  she  saw  them 
before.  She  has  fiung  herself  in- 
to tempting  waters  to  clasp  a 
reflection  that  seemed  to  beckon 
her  on.  The  surface  was  glass, 
has  broken,  she  has  hurt  her- 
self, and  the  image  is  nowhere. 
Estranged  from  her  little  world 
she  feels  no  power,  no  desire  to 
fSuniliarise  herself  with  it  again. 

In  any  ordinary  home  the 
dangerous  turn  her  thoughts  were 
taking  would  have  become  mani- 
fest more  clearly;  but  where 
gloom  is  the  order  of  the  day,  an 
extra  shade  or  two  escapes  due 
attention.  Besides,  there  is  always 
much  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
inner  life  of  those  we  live  with. 


Still  now  and  then  Mrs.  Al- 
leyne  did  seem  to  awake  to  the 
fact  that  something  was  amiss 
with  her  stepdaughter,  though 
definite  signs  there  were  none  to 
fix  upon.  Perhaps  the  girl  want- 
ed change.  She  attacked  the 
Colonel  on  the  subject,  to  meet 
with  a  preliminary  rebuff,  of 
course.  The  proposal,  badly 
timed  and  ii\judiciously  put  for- 
wahl,  was  made  an  excuse  for  a 
scene  of  the  usual  kind.  As  to 
taking  them  away  this  autumn,  it 
was  impossible,  he  asserted.  Mrs. 
Alleyne  said  no  more  just  then, 
fiilly  intending,  however,  to  re- 
turn to  the  charge.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Jeanie  is  drifting  on 
fjBist — offers  no  opposition— --does 
not  know  how. 

That  is  her  world,  and  it  has 
come  into  her  head  that  she  might 
get  out  of  it 

It  would  be  so  easy.  Selfish, 
perhaps ;  but  it  is  the  prime  dan- 
ger of  such  sickly,  drooping  states 
of  mind  that  we  see  ourselves 
falsely  and  isolated,  cut  off  from 
communion  even  with  those  a- 
round  us,  estranged  from  humanity, 
and  driven  to  think  of  our  acts  as 
if  they  concerned  ourselves  alone. 
The  truly  noble  and  generous 
spirits  stop  short  of  consummating 
the  selfish  feeling  by  the  selfish 
deed.  An  impulse  survives ;  as  it 
were  a  reflex  action  of  half-stun- 
ned heroism,  and  lends  them  faith 
or  fortitude  to  carry  them  through. 
Jeanie,  poor  child,  could  boast  no 
heroic  qualities — ^how  should  shel 
^to  bear  her  up :  she  let  herself 
go  down  into  those  dark  ways 
with  a  dull  idea  that  no  path  out 
of  them  existed. 

Already  the  days  when  she  had 
her  little  dream  seem  very  far  off, 
and  it  has  taken  its  place  on  the 
shelf  as  the  dream-tale  which  it 
turned  out  to  be. 

A  little  more  brightness  or 
geniality,  or  even  activity,  in  the 
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medium  around  her,  and  all  miglit 
have  been  different.  For  Jeanie, 
though  weak,  was  not  worthless, 
though  self-centred ;  she  had  not 
been  hardened  by  calculation. 
Neither  was  there  anything  more 
than  common  in  the  shadows  of 
mind  haunting  her.  Such  de- 
spairing fits  come  to  all,  to  the 
first  and  last  alike,  and  what 
comes  of  such  seizures  to  each 
will  depend  on  what  nature  and 
circumstances  and  we  ourselves 
have  made  of  us. 

There  was  a  monstrous  art 
practised  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
whereby  children's  growth  was 
arrested,  their  shape  deformed. 
In  those  days  there  was  a  demand 
for  dwarfs,  and  these  helpless 
creatures  were  fabricated  accord- 
ingly. But  at  least  they  were 
not  sent  out  to  fight  like  other 
men. 

Minds  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  though  without  any 
malign  intention  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible — ^kept  £rom  de- 
yeloping,  fiK)m  taking  tone  and 
strength  or  retaining  their  natural 
elasticity.  Such  should  be  shut 
up  within  convent-walls ;  it  were 
the  kinder  and  more  consistent 
treatment,  since  at  the  first  chance 
contact  with  life's  home-thrusts 
they  fall  if  there  is  none  to  help 
them.  Again,  a  morbid  sense  of 
misery  can  seldom  be  thought  or 
moralised  away.  Atouch  of  health- 
fid,  happier  feeling  of  some  sort  is 
the  remedy  needed — the  only  an- 
tidote that  works.  Jeanie's  barren 
little  field  of  life  furnished  no 
promise,  no  spur,  no  incentive. 
She  tries  to  reason,  but  it  leads 
her  to  ponder  questions  that  have 
betrayed  less  simple  minds  than 
hers,  and  brought  them  on  to  the 
precipice. 

Would  it  be  wrong  1  •  It  would 
have  seemed  so  to  her  in  another's 
case,  but  there  was  everything  to 
fsdsifjr  the  aspect  of  her  own  to  her. 


After  the  first  shock  of  the 
thought,  she  was  tempted  to  revert 
to  it,  to  try  and  make  out  that 
there  was  no  mor^  consideration 
here  involved. 

What  real  good  was  her  exist- 
ence to  anybody )  Once  she  had 
seemed  to  see  how  it  might  have 
a  meaning  through  another  whom 
she  might  have  loved.  That  has 
gone — a  vacant  feeling  comes 
instead — ^her  own  life  has  become 
unlivable. 

At  least,  it  has  become  so  hard 
to  cling  to  it,  that  she  longs  to  let 
it  go — ^she  saw  a  way — ^it  played 
into  her  hands.  She  had  a  distant 
recollection  of  something  that  had 
happened  when  she  was  a  child  to 
a  girl  of  whom  they  knew  some- 
thing. An  accident,  that  was. 
She  had  heard  people  talking 
about  it  at  the  time,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance sankinto  her  memory— 
never  recalled  perhaps  till  itsprang 
up  now  at  a  suggestion  from  with- 
in. 

That  heavy  autumnal  day  draws 
near  its  close.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  mark  it  out  from  the 
rest.  Jeanie  has  not  shown  her- 
self more  silent  or  down-spirited 
than  usual  now,  but  for  some  time 
her  outer  existence  has  been  some- 
what automatic  and  unmean- 
ing. 

As  she  bids  the  others  good- 
night as  usual,  mechanically,  she 
does  not  feel  like  one  who  has 
taken  an  independent  momentous 
resolution,  nor  even  like  one  on 
the  verge  of  a  terrible  step.  It  is 
more  like  yielding  to  a  dull,  gradual 
pressure  she  cannot  resist.  She  is 
not  overstrained,  or  excited,  or  ill. 
ISTot  more  unhappy  than  yesterday 
or  the  day  before.  Yet  something 
had  stirred  up  a  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion on  her  account  in  Mrs. 
AUeyne's  mind,  and  she  deter- 
mined that  the  next  day  she  would 
have  advice  for  her. 
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But  Jeanie  has  put  herself  into 
the  hands  of  a  surer  physician. 

She  would  not  lilce  them  to 
know,  she  thinks,  how  miserable 
she  has  been;  but  that  they  never 
need,  and  this  she  inwardly  keeps 
repeating  to  convince  herself, 

'They  will  think  it  was  an 
accident — my  fault — that  I  mis- 
took— in  the  dusk — ' 

When  she  got  to  her  own  room 
she  took  from  a  drawer  a  little 
box,  which  she  opened  with  a  key 
on  her  chain.  There  were  letters 
she  wanted  to  destroy,  letters  of 
Lefroy's— pretty,  frothy  miscel- 
lanies— some  mere  formal  nothings, 
half  a  page  long ;  some  more  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate,  all  equally 
nicely  and  neatly  worded,  full  of 
alliterative  turns  of  speech  and 
epigrammatic  compliments.  Still, 
despite  the  weight  of  artificiality 
under  which  the  spark  of  genuine- 
ness had  much  ado  to  shme,  they 
had  been  inordinately  dear  to  her 
once.  She  burnt  them  carefully, 
half  reluctantly ;  it  seemed  a  pity 
to  let  them  go,  even  now. 

There  was  a  photograph.  That 
must  go  too.  She  remained  look- 
ing at  it  for  some  minutes,  with 
a  curious  perplexed  expression, 
without  bitterness  or  sentiment, 
as  at  something  already  far  away. 

Hehad  hers  somewhere.  Would 
he  ever  look  at  it,  care  more  for 
her  perhaps  1  That  was  what  she 
would  never  know. 

The  secret  souvenirs  of  her  life 
ended  there.  For  the  rest — for 
those  she  leaves — she  has  tried 
not  to  give  it  a  thought. 

There  was  Millie,  the  one  thing 
in  life  that  seemed  to  adhere  to 
her  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
duty  to  go  on  living  for  her  sake; 
Jeanie  could  dimly  admit  this, 
but  it  failed  to  .keep  her  back. 
Then  Millie^s  life  was  bearable, 
she  thought ;  hers  was  not. 

Cowardly  do  you  call  it?  Cow- 
ard you,  who,  armed  and  well 


prepared  against  the  buffets  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  judge  the 
less  happily  gifted  or  defended. 
No  hard  words  for  those  with  un- 
armed, unnerved  hands,  and  fstint 
hearts,  who  fall,  though  it  be  be- 
fore the  first  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

NEMESIS. 

One  morning  Fan  at  Stoke 
Michael  got  a  telegraphic  sum- 
mons to  Greywell,  urging  her  to 
come  to  them  at  once.  Halliday 
was  still  at  Seacombe,  having 
again  prolonged  his  stay,  and  on 
hearing  the  news  suggested  that 
Korbert  should  come  over  to  him 
until  such  time  as  Fan  might  be 
able  to  return. 

The  message  said  merely  that 
Jeanie  was  very  ill;  but  the  man- 
ner and  character  of  the  recall  were 
so  alarming,  that  they  seemed 
scarcely  to  leave  room  for  doubt 
that  there  must  be  worse  behind. 

In  the  first  moment  of  bewil- 
derment and  consternation  the 
family  had  sent  off  to  Fan  im- 
mediately ;  instinctively  fiEdling 
back  on  the  best  and  strongest 
member,  as  on  some  one  who 
might  help.  But  when  she  reach- 
ed them,  it  was  to  find  that  it 
was  only  the  others,  and  not 
Jeanie,  she  could  halp  now. 

Mrs.  Alleyne,  completely  pros- 
trated by  the  shock,  told  her,  as 
coherently  as  she  could,  the  story 
of  what  had  occurred.  A  terrible 
misadventure;  fatal  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  girl  herself. 

Jeanie  last  evening  had  been 
seen  to  go  alone  into  her  mother^s 
room,  where  on  the  shelf  was  a 
preparation  of  ether  she  had  been 
taking  lately.  There  was  lauda- 
num standing  by,  which  Jeanie, 
mistaking  the  labels  in  the  dark, 
had  poured  out  instead,  nor  even 
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discovered  what  she  had  done; 
80,  at  least,  they  must  suppose. 
As  Fan  heard,  her  laige  grave 
eyes  searched  her  mother^s  face 
intently,  but  she  read  nothing 
extraordinary  there. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  presently 
went  and  locked  herself  into 
Jeanie*s  room.  She  knew  where 
the  girl  had  kept  her  letters;  had 
ere  this  divined  something  from 
observation,  though  no  hint  had 
been  dropped,  much  less  confidence 
breathed  to  her  on  the  subject  of 
Lefroy. 

She  searched  and  found  all  just 
as  she  had  dreaded.  The  box 
open  and  empty,  and  there  were 
the  cinders  and  half-burnt  frag- 
ments lying  unnoticed  in  the 
grate. 

Fan  sat  down  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

What  a  slight  clue  I  A  trifle 
light  as  air,  indeed.  Yet  a  voice 
speaking  out  of  heaven  could  not 
have  made  the  crushing  certainty 
any  stronger. 

Kay,  perhaps,  could  Jeanie  have 
reflected  how  her  childish  idea  of 
blinding  the  rest  was  beyond  her 
power  to  cany  out ;  could  she  have 
foreseen  that  it  would  fail  even  in 
a  single  instance ;  could  she  have 
taken  in,  even  in  her  faint  way, 
the  eternally  saddening  impress  it 
must  leave  on  one  to  whom  she 
would  have  declared  herself  in- 
capable of  doing  a  wilful  injury, 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  visit- 
ing her  wrongs  on  innocent  hearts 
thus  remorselessly. 

Fan  roused  herself  at  last.  She 
had  a  part  to  perform  in  life;  she 
had  made  one,  and  it  would  claim 
her  again. 

Well,  those  poor  women  should 
never  know.  For  the  rest  she 
would  wait  and  see ;  but  for  the 
present  she  would  keep  her  secret 
to  hersell 

Three  weeks  she  remained  at 
GreyweU.  Every  thing  there  seem- 


ed changed  or  changing — ^whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse  was 
another  question.  Fan  herself 
was  altering  fast  There  was  no- 
thing of  the  child  about  her  now, 
except  that  inherent  simplicity 
and  single-heartedness,  the  charac- 
teristic she  held  in  common  with 
Korbert.  The  others  depended  on 
her  as  on  a  prop.  The  Colonel  him- 
self had  taken  to  consulting  her,  and 
to  leaving  practical  matters  in  her 
hands  for  her  to  settle.  The  last 
blow  had  staggered  him  in  an 
extraordinary  manner ;  he  hardly 
seemed  like  the  same  man.  But 
though  the  violence  in  his  tem- 
perament appeared  to  have  been 
stunned,  the  effect  was  to  drive 
him  more  and  more  within  him- 
self. He  had  become  moody  and 
speechless,  and  to  Fan  in  particu- 
lar cold,  stiff,  and  reserved. 

Mrs.  Alleyne  and  her  step- 
daughter were  more  and  more 
thrown  upon  each  other;  but 
what  an  increasingly  dreary  per- 
spective lay  before  them  in  the 
future  !  And  for  Norbert,  looking 
onwards  a  few  months  to  the 
time  when  he  and  his  flEither 
should  have  come  into  contact 
again.  Fan  foresaw  nothing  that 
was  good — or  out  of  which  good 
might  come. 

The  news  had  been  broken  to 
him  already,  and  Fan,  fearing, 
some  ill-effect,  was  now  growing 
anxious  to  return.  Halliday, 
moreover,  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  very  shortly.  It  was  re- 
assuring to  know  from  him  that 
Korbert's  recovery  had  not  been 
thrown  back,  nor  his  progress 
materially  checked.  One  natural 
result  of  the  intelligence  had  been 
to  rouse  in  him  a  great  longing 
and  impatience  to  be  with  them 
all  at  home.  He  felt  as  if  they 
'must  now  be  drawn  closer  to- 
gether— ^mysteriously  united  in  a 
common  sorrow.  If  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  old  standing  differ- 
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ences  between  him  and  hia  fSetther, 
these  were  sunk  now. 

In  his  mind,  that  is.  But  Fan 
most  think  of  them^  and  whether 
directly  the  order  of  things  has 
fallen  back  into  something  like 
its  usual  course  they  are,  or  are 
not,  to  have  the  past  all  over 
again.  There  was  a  crisis  ahead, 
and  it  seemed  likely  to  be  precipi- 
tated. Halliday's  last  letters  had 
brought  before  her  a  fresh  scheme, 
distant  still,  but  as  definite  and 
certain  as  possible.  He  had 
been  offered  and  had  accepted  a 
government  appointment  that 
would  take  him  to  Germany  next 
year  for  a  certain  time,  probably 
a  twelvemonth.  His  mission  was 
to  collect  facts  and  information 
concerning  the  working  of  educa- 
tional schemes  in  that  country, 
to  be  supplemented  by  his  own 
observation,  and  he  was  to 
leave  England  on  his  errand  in 
the  summer.  Between  him  and 
Fan  all  was  already  arranged, 
and  their  plan  was  that  Norbert 
should  accompany  them  of  course. 
The  central  town  which  they  pro- 
posed to  make  their  head-quarters 
was  one  that  offered  him  peculiar 
facilities  for  carrying  on  his  musi- 
cal studies. 

The  scheme  was  one  they  could, 
and  would  have  to,  carry  through, 
.in  the  face  of  opposition  from 
Colonel  Alleyne,  who  foreseeing 
thus  much  might  not  even  offer 
it.  But  what  he  could  not  pre- 
vent he  might  yet  make  them  rue, 
by  accepting  it  on  his  own  terms. 
They  would  win  at  the  cost  of 
mutual  estrangement,  withdrawal 
of  all  hope  of  kindly  feeling  and 
interest — complaints  and  bicker- 
ings at  home,  wearing  and  de- 
pressing to  Mrs.  Alleyne  and 
Millie ;  the  whole  painful,  and  in 
the  end  hardening,  to  Norbert.     * 

Fan,  on  the  last  evening,  found 
herself  with  her  father  alone.  The 
others  had  purposely  left  them 


together,  dimly  awaie  that  those 
two  had  practical  questions,  if  not 
burning  ones,  to  discuss. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  Greywell 
establishment  was  to  be  tempo- 
rarily broken  up.  The  Colonel, 
his  wife,  and  daughter  were  to  go 
away  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
future  arrangements  must  be 
talked  over,  touched  upon  at 
least.  It  was  true  the  end  of 
the  year  would  find  the  family  at 
home  again,  but  the  Colonel  enter- 
tained in  his  mind  a  remote  plan 
of  giving  up  Greywell  and  remov- 
ing with  his  family  to  some  other 
place  of  residence,  probably  Lon- 
don, and  of  this  Fan  got  the  first 
hint  to-night.  She  was  pleased, 
and  observed  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  mother  and  Millie. 
Then  she  stopped ;  he  was  looking 
at  her,  and  both  felt  conscious 
that  it  was  neither  of  her  mother 
nor  Millie  that  they  were  there  to 
speak. 

The  Colonel  went  on  to  inti- 
mate pretty  authoritatively  what 
he  desired  to  know.  Norbert,  of 
whom  they  had  now  sufi&cient 
assurance  that  by  the  winter  he 
would  be  as  well  as  ever  he  was 
in  his  life,  would,  his  father  fore- 
saw, be  wishing  to  go  to  work 
again.  The  Colonel  had  reasons 
for  wanting  to  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding on  that  score,  and 
for  much  secret  impatience  to 
ascertain  whether  his  son  had  any 
intentions,  and  if  so,  what  they 
were. 

His  manner,  though  constrained 
and  repressed,  might  have  intimi- 
dated a  nervous  person.  Fan  was 
past  intimidation.  There  was  a 
thought  in  her  mind  that  left  no 
room  for  fear  or  petty  feelings  of 
any  sort.  There  was,  perhaps,  a 
vague  hope  underneath  encourag- 
ing and  spurring  her  on  to  the 
present  venture. 

She  was  silent  some  time  before 
replying — ^then  said  point-blank, 
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'  Do  yon  expect  him  to  go  back 
to  Mr.  Marriott's  ?  Because — I  do 
not  think  he  will.* 

*As  to  what  I  expect/  he  re- 
torted sharply,  ^  we  need  not  enter 
into  it.  The  effect  of  any  wish  I 
have  ever  expressed  has  tmif ormly 
been  to  set  him  against  it.  My 
advice  and  authority  have  been 
persistently  disregarded  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  that  he 
should  continue  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  whatever  plan  I  make  for  him 
is  only,  I  suppose — '  He  stopped. 
Either  Fan's  look  or  some  slight 
inward  compunction  checked  hun, 
but  he  concluded  obstinately, ' — ^is 
what  he  has  taught  me  to  ex- 
pect.' 

The  bitterness  in  his  tone  and 
expression  were  of  ill-omen.  Fan's 
task  was  a  stiff  one.  There  was 
no  denying  that  the  first  use 
Korbert  would  desire  to  make  of 
the  life  restored  to  him  would  be 
to  set  at  naught  the  strongest 
wishes  and  most  rooted  prejudices 
of  his  father.  Colonel  Alleyne 
might  fSedl  to  stop  him  in  his 
course,  but  might  and  would,  it 
seemed,  do  his  best  to  the  last  to 
spoil  that  course  for  him  as  far  as 
possible.  Was  the  strife  never  to 
have  an  end  ? 

*  There's  no  use  in  going  over 
all  the  old  ground  again,'  said 
Fan,  after  a  silence.  '  Tou  know 
his  inclinations ;  they  have  never 
really  altered.  I  don't  see  how 
they  could.' 

•Let  him  follow  them,  then,' 
he  said  briefly. 

*  You  mean  he  will  have  to  do 
so  without  your  consent  or  ap- 
proval? said  Fan  significantly. 
The  Colonel  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  an  impatient  gesture. 

'I  am  quite  aware  that  these 
are  of  no  consequence  to  him,  no 
more  than  to  his  advisers.  So 
long  as  he  finds  people  to  support 
bjiin  in  preposterous  notions  he 
will  become  more  confirmed  in 


them.  What  he  wants  is,  I  ima- 
gine, to  be  free  of  me  for  ever. 
That  being  the  case,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.' 

He  spoke  it  like  an  ultimatum 
— the  ultimatum  she  had  dreaded. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  clear  that 
she,  Halliday,  and  Norbert  were 
the  strongest,  that  the  latter^s 
future  was  no  longer  his  father's 
to  destroy ;  on  the  other  was  a 
threatening  outlook  that  put  a 
stop  to  rejoicing — a  promise  of 
fostered  antipathies,  good  feeling 
checked,  of  everlasting  discord, 
damping,  harassing  to  Norbert, 
embittering  to  his  father. 

*  You'll  do  nothing  to  help 
him,  then?  she  asked  at  length 
slowly ;  *  I'm  to  tell  him  that,  even 
now,  and  that  you  don't  wish  to 
smooth  the  way  for  him,  and  give 
him  a  fresh  start  in  a  new  line, 
but  that  his  choice  of  it  must 
always  be  a  ground  of  quarrel 
between  you  1' 

The  Colonel  made  a  movement 
of  irritation.  '  Can  you  not  see 
that  that  is  a  question  for  him 
alone  ?'  he  said  hastily.  '  It  is  not 
in  my  power  to  alter  my  opinion 
on  the  point.' 

'  I  call  it  a  great  deal — ^too  much 
— ^to  ask  of  any  one,'  she  said  warm- 
ly, *  to  give  up  what  the  good  of 
his  whole  life  may  hinge  upon.' 

'You  presume  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  that,'  he  said,  with  sar- 
castic emphasis. 

*  There  has  been  proof  enough, 
for  any  one  who  wanted  it,'  she 
urged  j  '  if  that  doesn't  convince 
you,  I  never  shall' 

He  said  nothing,  but  his  silence 
and  expression  fell  on  her  with  a 
dulling  assurance  of  how  reso- 
lutely he  had  shut  himself  out 
from  conviction.  Fan  was  feel- 
ing rather  desperate. 

'Then  whatever  he  means  to 
do  wiU  only  have  the  effect  of 
estranging  him  from  you,  and 
from  home  ?'  she  said. 
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'  I  have  reason  enough  to  know/ 
he  retorted,  with  fresh  asperity, 
*  how  slight  a  matter  that  will  be 
for  him  and  those  in  his  confidence.' 

*You  don't  know,  you  don't 
know,' exclaimed  Fan  vehement- 
ly. '  He  must  do  what  is  best  for 
him,  but  how  can  you  believe  it 
will  ever  be  the  same,  without 
your  good-will  ?  It  is  true  he  has 
had  to  get  on  without  that,  but  it 
has  done  harm  all  along.  Do  you 
not  care  how  much  more  it  does ) 
Why,I  thinkif  he  hadhad  another 
sort  of  home,  with  the  right  sort 
of  associations — if  you  had  been 
kind  to  him — ^he  would  not  have 
shrunk  so  £rom  coming  to  us  two 
years  ago,  not  have  felt  as  if  any- 
thing were  better  than  what  he 
had  to  expect  here,  and  it  might 
just  have  saved  him.  I  don't  Uke 
to  think  of  it — of  all  thatyou, — that 
might  have  been  prevented.  And 
as  if  that  were  not  enough — * 

She  stopped  short,  but  he  had 
caught  such  an  intensity  of  signi- 
ficance in  her  voice  as  disturbed 
him  strangely.  Kot  a  word  of 
hers  had  penetrated  hitherto. 
What  was  there  now  that  had 
struck,  as  it  were,  through  the 
joints  of  his  armour  1 

*  What  do  you  mean?  he  asked 
abruptly. 

Fan  hesitated.  She  raised  her 
eyes  and  said,  half  under  her 
breath, 

*  Jeanie — ' 

He  gave  an  almost  unpercepti- 
ble  start;  his  look  was  averted,  as 
if  he  feared  to  meet  hers. 

'Had  you  observed  anything 
unusual  about  her  the  last  weeks? 
Fan  continued. 

'No,  no,'  he  said  promptly. 
'  She--she  seemed  a  little  grave 
and  out  of  spirits,  nothing  more. 
Why  do  you  ask  V 

*  Nothing  more  V 

*  No.'  But  an  increasing  appre- 
hension still  forbade  him  to  meet 
her  eyes. 


Fan  spoke  presently,  with  all 
the  firmness  she  could  muster. 

*  What  I  have  to  tell  you,  you 
will  promise  never  to  breathe  to 
any  one — mother,  or  Millie,  or 
Norbertf 

He  hastily  signed  assent. 

'They  believe  it  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  they  must  always  be- 
lieve that.  But  I — I  know  it  was 
none,'  she  ended,  in  a  whisper. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  &ce, 
and  as  she  watched  it  she  under- 
stood that  the  fear  had  been  in 
his  mind  firom  the  first;  only  as  a 
suspicion  perhaps,  but  deeper,  it 
may  be,  than  he  was  aware. 

*What  is  it  that  you  know,' 
he  asked,  in  a  harsh  forced  tone, 
*  that  makes  you  say  so  V 

*  Only  this — that  the  night  be- 
fore she  burnt  her  letters  and 
things,  as  one  might  if  one  knew 
one  was  not  going  to  live.' 

'  That  might  be  an  accident,'  he 
affirmed  urgently;  'I  cannot  think 
it  is  true — * 

'  I  have  no  proof  but  that.  It 
is  enough  for  me  with  what  I 
know  besides,'  she  added  sadly. 

'  Inconceivable.  No  reason ; 
no  possible  cause  anywhere,'  he 
muttered  to  himself  inaudibly. 
'  She  was,  should  have  been,  quite 
happy.' 

Fan  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
resumed  steadfiEtstly, 

'  She  had  a  trouble,  I  think ; 
something  that  she  got  brooding 
over  in  her  mind,  and  but  for 
which  such  a  thought  could  never, 
never  have  entered  it.  But  I  say 
that  what  has  been  never  need 
have  come,  never  would,  if  things 
here  had  been  good  for  her  as  they 
might)  and  some  better  power  had 
ruled  our  lives  and  ourselves  than 
the  fear  of  displeasing  you.  Tou 
would  have  made  cowards  of  us 
all  if  you  could.  How  much 
pleasantness  was  there  in  such  a 
way  of  life  as  hers  at  home  1  If 
once  she  took  to  fancying  she 
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could  never  be  happy  again^  I 
don't  see  what  there  was  to  show 
her  she  was  wrong.* 

She  said  no  more,  nor  he.  Fan 
had  been  moved  to  tell  him  what 
she  had  told  to  no  other,  feeling 
it  was  right  and  well  for  him  to 
know.  Neither  could  speak  of  it 
farther.  The  Colonel  had  no 
word,  no  sign  to  give,  it  seemed. 
Fan,  whom  a  wild  deep  feeling  of 
pity  had  moved  to  gentleness  at 
first,  now  felt  a  surging  bitterness 
rise  in  her,  overcoming  other  emo- 
tions. There  was  a  curse  on  that 
house,  then,  which  was  not  to  be 
broken. 

*  And  now  about  Norbert,'  she 
said,  rising.  'You  say  he*s  free 
and  will  do  as  he  likes.  Perhaps. 
But  you  can  make  his  freedom 
bitter  for  him  and  mean  to  do  it. 
You  say  he  shall  only  follow  his 
liking  at  the  cost  of  as  good  as  a 
break  between  you.  You  won't 
let  him  be  happy — happier  than 
he  has  been.  And  yet,'  she 
added  wistfully,  *if  you  knew 
what  that  means  to  him,  I  think, 
even  now,  that  you  would,  and 
trust  to  him  never  to  make  you 
repent' 

He  remained  with  fixed  lips, 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  fea- 
tures immovable,  unyielding  to 
the  end,  it  seemed. 

Fan  had  said  everything  she 
could  think  of,  urged  all  there 
was  to  urge  on  her  side.  In  vain. 
She  went  towards  the  door,  feel- 
ing her  cause  lost.  Well  might 
hope  abandon  her  if  she  failed 
now.  Once  for  all  she  had  been 
made  to  know  there  could  be  no 
reconciliation. 

*  Wait/  he  said. 

At  a  sign  from  him  she  turned 
back  and  came  and  stood  beside 
him.  He  was  not  looking  at  her. 
Unconsciously  he  had  taken  hold 
of  her  hand,  grasping  it  firmly,  as 
if  to  steady  himself  and  keep  down 
rising  agitation,  wlulBt  he  said  in 


a  voice  that  scarcely  seemed  his 
own  nevertheless, 

'  You  will  say  nothing  from  me 
to  him  you  think  it  could  hurt 
him  to  hear.  Say  his  health  is 
the  first  consideration — that  I 
think  of  that.  We  will  talk  of 
the  rest  later,  when  he  pleases.' 

He  stopped;  but  once  begun 
the  protest  came  spontaneously. 
He  could  not  have  silenced  himself 
now — ^must  give  some  expression 
to  the  feeling  mastering  all  others 
at  the  moment — a  clinging  inheart 
to  his  son  and  a  need  for  his  son's 
affection. 

'Say  that  before  aU  things  I 
want  to  see  him  well  and  happy, 
happier  than  he  has  been.  Every- 
thing shall  give  way,  if  it  must.' 

Fan  could  not  reply.  Her  head 
swam;  an  attempt  to  speak  seemed 
to  choke  her.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  she  recovered  the 
effect  of  a  revulsion  scarcely  less 
violent  than  that  which  he  was 
experiencing  just  then. 

But  Fan  was  feeling  like  one 
who,  gone  astray  and  groping 
about  in  dark  catacombs,  when  on 
the  point  of  giving  himself  up  for 
lost  suddenly  sees  distant  daylight 
shining  at  ilio  end  of  a  long  pass- 
age on  which  he  lias  chanced 
unawares. 

Was  it  possible  that  some  sort 
of  union  might  be  approaching ; 
that  they  might  start  again  on 
altered  ground,  under  fairer  con- 
ditions j  that  better  and  brighter 
days  awaited  her  mother  and 
Millie  in  the  far  future  ?  Some- 
thing in  her  whispered,  'More 
than  possible.' 

The  next  day  she  left  home 
with  a  lighter  heart  Just  as  she 
was  starting  for  the  station  a  gay 
company  drove  by  in  a  break. 
Only  the  Monks'  Orchard  party 
going  to  a  shooting  luncheon 
at  a  country  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood* Bright  dresses,  much 
laughter,  and  ceaseless  persiflage 
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seemed  the  order  of  the  day 
among  them.  The  spectacle  jarred 
upon  Fan  not  a  little,  bringing 
back  on  her  mind  one  or  two 
things  that  had  come  to  her  ears 
lately. 

Echoes  had  reached  the  Al- 
leynes— even  in  their  present  re- 
tirement— of  rumours  Fan  hated 
to  hear.  People  who  had  not 
been  included  in  EHse's  invita- 
tions to  Monks'  Orchard  had  be- 
gun to  make  dangerously  spiteful 
remarks,  all  levelled  at  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy— shafts  that  would  have  had 
no  power  to  carry  far  or  strike 
deep  but  for  bygones  that  gave 
them  point  and  poison — old  stories 
that  people  were  beginning  to 
remember;  romances  perhaps,  but 
founded  on  fact 

The  trip  to  Paris  had  been 
finally  fixed  to  come  off  the  first 
week  in  November,  now  near  at 
hand.  The  party  upon  their  re- 
turn to  England  would  be  scattered 
again.  Elise  was  going  back  to 
London,  the  Kennedys  to  Sea- 
combe,  Lady  Molly  to  her  home. 
Alec's  intentions'  to  all  appear- 
ances were  mistier  than  ever, 
and  the  result  was  that  things 
in  that  coterie  were  no  longer 
so  smooth  and  pleasant  as  they 
had  been. 

Joe  thought  this  protracted 
shuffling  on  Alec's  part  simply 
disgraceful,  and  had  expressed  hiis 
opinion  on  the  subject  to  Cressida 
in  the  strongest  terms. 

She  said — what  could  she  say) 
— that  Lady  MoUy  was  so  habitu- 
ally cold  and  undemonstrative  in 
her  manner,  and  so  haughty  now 
and  then,  that  it  would  be  no 
wonder  if  any  man  hesitated  to 
risk  a  rebuff  of  which  she  must 
put  him  in  fear  continually. 
Well,  that  might  be,  Joe  allowed; 
but  he  affirmed  all  the  same  that 
after  hanging  about  her  so  long 
in  the  way  De  Saumarez  had  been 
pleased  to  do^advertising  their 


two  names  together,  so  to  speak— 
a  man  was  bound  to  go  in  for  it 
neck  and  crop. 

Once  when  they  were  on  the 
subject,  and  he  was  reprobating 
Alec's  behaviour  in  language  more 
unmeasured  than  usual,  Cressida, 
to  stop  him,  let  drop  the  remark 
that  this  Paris  excursion  had  been 
a  preconcerted  affair,  and  the 
manner  of  it  might  imply  a  tacit 
avowal  of  mutual  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  respective 
families  who  had  '  arranged'  the 
marriage  of  the  young  people  con- 
cerned. 

This  argument  seemed  to  Joe 
tolerably  conclusive.  It  satisfied 
him  so  well,  that  Cressida  felt 
sorry  she  had  laid  stress  upon  it. 
So  true,  and  yet  so  misleading. 

He  was  personally  reconciled  to 
the  prospect  of  Paris,  promising 
himself  a  little  run  to  Seacombe 
afterwards.  The  former  painful 
associations  haunting  the  latter 
place  had  all  been  dispelled  by 
the  late  news  of  Norbert's  happy 
recovery.  Cressida  might  even 
dream,  if  she  liked,  of  the  old 
bond  of  friendship  reestablished, 
with  him,  with  Fan.  All  things 
seemed  tending  that  way.  But, 
somewhat  to  her  own  dismay,  she 
looked  forward  to  such  possibili- 
tieswith  mere  listless  acquiescence. 
Her  head  was  full  of  distracting 
thoughts,  and  the  immediate  pre- 
sent had  absorbed  not  a  few  other 
considerations  besides. 

One  afternoon,  not  long  before 
the  day  fixed  for  starting,  was 
marked  by  an  incident  equally 
startling  and  inexplicable,  which 
confounded  Cressida  at  the  time, 
and  to  which  she  would  have  given 
more  thought  had  she  not  been  in 
an  unnatural  mood  and  fallen  out 
of  the  habit  of  connected  reflection, 
or  of  giving  the  same  attention  and 
observation  to  some  things  as 
usual 

Their  preparations  for  leaving 
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were  nearly  completed,  and  they 
were  in  the  sitting  -  room — Joe 
over  Bome  accoimts;  his  afiOedrs 
were  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated even  a  few  months  ago. 
An  extraordinary  yield  of  hops  on 
his  plantation  had  made  him  the 
envy  of  the  less  favoured  proprie- 
tors in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
coming  at  this  crisis  helped  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  in  a  degree 
he  had  not  dared  to  dream  of.  He 
had  jusk  been  talking  about  it  to 
Cressida.  How  was  it  that  it  af- 
forded her  no  pleasure  1  To  avoid 
conversation  she  had  gone  to  the 
piano,  and  was  still  there,  pre- 
luding aimlessly,  when  the  post 
brought  her  husband  a  letter  in  a 
hand  to  hor  unknown.  Happening 
to  look  round  the  next  minute 
Cressida  saw  his  face  as  she  had 
never  seen  it  yet,  transformed  by 
momentary  passion.  In  blank 
astonishment  she  rushed  up  im- 
pulsively to  ask  him  what  he  had 
heard.  With  a  half-uttered  vio- 
lent exclamation  he  kept  the 
letter  from  her,  rose,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  stood  there  for  a 
few  minutes  with  his  face  averted. 
Then  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
himself  and  turned  to  her,  saying 
it  was  nothing. 

'  Kothing  V  she  repeated  signi- 
ficantly and  in  reproach. 

No,  nothing,  he  assured  her; 
a  piece  of  insolence,  an  infamous 
trick  some  villain  had  tried  to 
play,  and  that  had  staggered  him 
for  the  moment,  as  such  insults 
may  do. 

Who  could  have  written  thus 
insultingly  to  himi  she  asked, 
puzzled.  Joe  answered  vaguely : 
there  was  no  signature,  but  he 
thought  he  knew;  suspected,  at 
least,  some  one  formerly  in  his 
employ,  and  who  had  been  turned 
off  rather  summarily  for  miscon- 
duct. He  urged  her,  almost  fierce- 
ly, to  say  no  more  about  the  mat- 


ter, and  she  could  but  comply. 
No  farther  hint  or  clue  would  he 
breathe. 

But  how  should  she  forget  the 
violence,  the  towering  indignation 
his  face  had  shown  as  he  tore  the 
paper  into  little  bits  and  flung 
them  into  the  fire )  The  writer, 
whoever  he  might  be,  had  best 
not  have  come  in  his  way  just 
then.  Cressida  shrank  from  al- 
luding to  the  incident,  the  mere 
mention  of  it  put  him  in  such  a 
rage.  He  exerted  himself  to  ap- 
pear to  have  put  it  out  of  his 
head,  but  did  not  get  over  the 
ruffling  effect  all  that  evening. 
And  &ough  by  the  next  day  his 
lurking  exasperation  had  some- 
what abated,  she  surmised  that 
he  must  be  suffering  still  from  the 
vexation  and  annoyance — some- 
thing at  least  that  made  him  grave 
and  taciturn,  and  unHke  himselfl 

'Is  it  anything  about  money 
affairs  1*  she  ventured,  in  despera- 
tion. 

'  No,  no  I*  he  exclaimed.  But 
from  his  expression  it  appeared 
clearly  that  there  was  that  in  this 
simple  question  which  had  stung 
him  afresh;  a  trifle  that  might 
well  have  set  her  pondering. 

She  did  think  awhile,  and  one 
or  two  unpleasant  ideas  suggested 
themselves.  But  it  was  all  wild 
conjecture,  and  Joe's  manner  to- 
wards herself  led  her  to  conclude 
rather  that  her  misgivings  were 
entirely  unfounded. 

The  subject  was  dropped.  They 
were  busied  with  the  final  ar- 
rangements for  leaving,  and  Cres- 
sida, seeing  that  Joe  had  quite 
recovered  his  equanimity,  ceased 
to  think  of  the  disturbing  occur- 
rence. 

But  the  very  last  evening  he 
astounded  her  again.  This  time 
it  was  by  suddenly,  without  any 
preamble,  blurting  out  a  proposal 
that  they  should  abandon  the 
Paris  scheme,  and  start  instead 
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for  Seacombe  at  once.  The  dis- 
appointment that  came  into  her 
fietce  at  the  idea  was  unlimited. 
There  T^as  some  excuse.  When 
you  have  made  np  your  mind  to 
a  plan^  and  have  been  looking 
forward  to  it,  preparing  for  it, 
and  it  is  just  about  to  come  off, 
you  are  an  angel  if  you  can  let  it 
go  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  keep 
your  temper  too.  Could  anything 
be  more  tiying  ?  She  exclaimed 
in  dismay,  entreating  to  know  if 
he  was  in  earnest 

'  Why  is  your  heart  so  set  upon 
it)'  said  Joe  constrainedly. 

'0/  she  replied  enthusiastically, 
'I  know  I  should  enjoy  it  so 
intensely.  For  one  thing,  I  long 
to  see  Paris  again,  and  there  is  so 
much  going  on  there  now  that 
interests  me — plays  and  operas  I 
want  to  hear — things  I  used  to 
love  and  that  one  misses  indescrib- 
ably, living  all  the  year  round 
in  the  country.  You  know  how 
eager  and  impatient  I've  been 
getting  about  it.  And  now  you 
don't  want  to  go.  It's  just  like 
men — to  tantalise  you  with  a 
thing,  hold  it  before  you  in  your 
reach,  and  then  to  throw  it  over 
at  last  without  any  reason  or  any 
warning ;  it  isn't  fair.' 

*  0,  then,  have  it  your  own  way,' 
said  Joe,  very  much  out  of  tem- 
per, as  was  clear.  Cressida  felt 
cross  too,  it  must  be  owned. 

'  It  is  only  for  a  week  or  ten 


days,'  she  said  pleadingly.  'I 
thmk  you  might  endure  it  for 
that  time.  Besides,  I  thought 
you  wanted  to  see  this  exhibition 
of  machinery  and  things.' 

'  So  I  did,'  he  returned  bluntly; 
*  but  I've  changed  my  mind.  At 
least,  I'd  rather  go  for  the  whole 
time  to  Seacombe.' 

'There,'  she  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  impatience,  'I  wish  you  had 
never  consented — let  one  build 
upon  it.  If  you  meant  to  give  it 
up  in  this  way,  for  nothing,  you 
might  have  warned  one  at  first.' 
The  tears  had  come  into  her  eyes, 
which  was  childish,  she  knew; 
but  feeling  unable  to  check, 
though  ashamed  of,  them,  she 
rose  hastily  and  left  the  roomu 

Joe  smote  his  forehead  with 
helpless  impatience.  He  was  a 
great  blunderer,  he  saw ;  but  what 
was  he  to  do  1  Others  have  blun- 
dered, feeling  as  he  felt.  He 
wanted  to  deprive  Cressida  of  this 
pleasure,  and  could  not  tell  her 
why.  Kot  for  the  world.  Then 
his  mind  grew  gloomy  and  con- 
fused ;  for  when  he  came  to  think 
of  his  reasons  he  was  ashamed  of 
them.  That  some  vile  anonymous 
reptile  of  a  slanderer  should  have 
power  to  twist  and  turn  his  pur- 
poses about,  seemed  acontemptible 
confession  of  weakness.  Well,  he 
would  go.  To  admit  that  there 
could  be  a  valid  reason  for  stay- 
ing was  worse  than  alL 
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There  are  few  things  more  puz- 
zling to  the  unsophistioated  mind 
than  the  manner  in  which  certain 
people,  without  any  definite  means 
of  subsistence,  manage  to  live. 
We  know  that  such  persons  have 
no  profession,  that  no  kind  rela- 
tions have  put  their  names  down 
for  handsome  legacies,  that  they 
are  social  waifs  and  strays,  not 
clearly  belonging  to  anybody  and 
anything;  yet  they  appear  always 
to  be  amply  supplied  with  the 
goods  of  this  world,  and  freely  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  thereof.  If 
they  are  married  they  live  in  the 
most  charming  of  hijou  establish- 
ments, give  excellent  dinners, 
where  the  male  element  some- 
what predominates,  drive  in  the 
easiest  and  most  miniature 
broughams,  ride  the  cleverest  of 
hunters  in  the  shires  and  the 
most  perfect  of  hacks  in  the  Park, 
and  are  always  to  be  met  with  in 
the  haunts  that  Fashion  speciaUy 
selects  for  her  amusement — ^yacht- 
ing  in  the  Solent,  drinking  from 
theElizabethBriinnenatHomburg, 
bathing  at  Eastbourne,  renting 
the  most  comfortable  of  quarters 
at  Melton,  sojourning  in  all  the 
best  continental  hotels,  wintering 
in  Paris,  Nice,  Cannes,  Pau, 
Hy^res,  Madeira,  and  everywhere 
maintaining  a  rate  of  expenditure 
of  several  thousands  a  year.  How 
do  they  do  iti  We  know  that 
the  husband 'was  'broke'  in  the 
Goodwood  of  18 — ^  and  that  hia 
wife  had  nothing ;  how,  then,  do 
they  exist  in  comfort  and  splen- 
dour) They  belong  to  that 
class  of  social  riddles  which  is 
insoluble,  and  which  no  fellow 


can  understand.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  bachelors  they 
give  their  address  at  one  or  two 
good  clubs,  they  are  clad  in  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day.  They 
have  their  stall  at  the  Opera 
and  their  hack  for  the  Eow,  they 
are  not  content  with  the  club 
points  at  whist^  and  they  always 
have  money  to  entertain  useful 
friends  at  the  neatest  of  little 
dinners,  to  run  over  to  Paris  for 
a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and  to 
gratify  the  sins  they  most  affect. 
Yet  how  is  it  done)  We  see 
men  with  good  fortunes^  making 
a  lucrative  practice  or  holding 
high  and  well-paid  appointments, 
and  yet  they  say  candidly  that 
they  should  come  to  signal  grief 
did  they  launch  themselves  forth 
on  the  lavish  career  which  is  the 
daily  life  of  these  penniless  puz- 
zles. Again  we  ask.  How  do  they 
do  it)  The  answer  returned  is, 
By  their  wits. 

At  the  present  day  the  clever 
impecunious  adventurer  finds 
many  an  active  sphere  for  his 
peculiar  labours  which  was  denied 
to  his  predecessor.  In  the  olden 
times  our  Mend,  whose  keen  wit 
had  to  stand  him  in  the  stead  of 
lofty  name  and  handsome  revenues, 
was  either  forced  to  open  the  world 
with  his  sword  as  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, or  to  ingratiate  himself, 
under  the  happy  feudal  system, 
with  a  monarch  who  would  offer 
him  the  requisite  facilities  for 
marrying  an  heiress,  or  to  descend 
to  the  tricks  and  cunning  of  the 
downright  knave.  He  could 
punt  over  the  green  cloth  at  games 
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of  hazard,  it  is  true ;  but  your  man 
who  has  to  live  by  his  wits  can 
seldom  afford  to  play  unless  he 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  his 
opponent;  he  is  willing  to  keep 
the  bank,  to  play  whist  or  Scarte; 
a  game  of  skill  is  an  income  to 
him,  whilst  a  game  of  pure  chance 
defeatshis calculations  and  renders 
superior  knowledge  valueless.  But 
in  these  easier  later  times  there 
are  numerous  roads  and  con- 
venient bypaths  which  lead  to 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  —  the 
Temple  of  Honour  is  behind  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  A  know- 
ledge of  horseflesh  can  in  itself  be 
employed  so  as  to  gain  a  comfort- 
able annuity ;  a  crack  '  gentleman 
jock'  need  not  necessuily  be  a 
pauper ;  and  as  for  the  income 
that  can  be  obtained  from  whist, 
from  ecartif  from  billiards,  from 
pigeon-shooting,  and  from  making 
a  book  on  the  different  races,  they 
may  vary,  according  to  the  capitcd 
and  capacities  of  the  '  sportsman,' 
from  one  thousand  to  any  numb^ 
of  thousands  a  year.  The  man 
who  has  to  live  by  his  wits,  pro- 
vided he  be  not  ashamed  of  the 
profession  and  his  nerve  and 
talent  flt  him  for  the  career,  need 
scarcely  nowadays  grumble  at  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  for  dis- 
tinction— and  perhaps  notoriety. 
There  are  plenty  of  pickings  for 
the  rook ;  the  fox  seldom  prowls 
about  in  vain ;  and  the  fold  is  so 
feebly  guarded  that  the  wolf 
almost  now  wants  a  whet  for  his 
appetite.  The  creed  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  an  excellent 
arrangement  for  the  fittest;  to 
those,  however,  who  are  not  in 
that  category  it  is  perhaps  open  to 
objection. 

Among  the  predatory  indi- 
viduals who  are  especially  created, 
as  it  were,  to  live  upon  their  fel- 
low-men, Davie  Johnson  will 
always  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
"So  one  knows  who  he  is,  what 


his  parentage  is,  what  locality 
gave  him  birth,  or  what  his  avail- 
able means  of  subsistence  are.  He 
is  the  child  of  mystery,  nor  does 
he  ever  attempt  to  raise  the  veil 
except  when  he  vaguely  alludes 
to  *  his  people  in  the  north ;'  but 
whether  he  means  the  north  of 
England  or  the  north  of  Scotland 
or  the  north  of  London  none  of 
us  whom  he  honours  with  his  ac- 
quaintance has  ever  been  able  to 
discover.  If  I  might  venture 
upon  a  suggestion,  I  fancy  he 
knows  more  about  the  people  of 
the  east  than  of  the  north,  from 
the  nature  of  the  monetary  tran- 
sactions he  occasionally  indulges 
in.  Yet  Davie,  in  spite  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  envelops 
his  social  surroundings,  is  quite  a 
representative  man  of  his  order  at 
the  Caravanserai.  At  a  glance 
you  can  tell  to  what  calling  he 
belongs.  To  the  observing  mind 
nothing  ia  simpler  than  to  iden- 
tify a  man  with  his  profession. 
A  hundred  tricks  of  gait,  attire, 
and  talk  reveal  the  soldier  and 
the  sailor.  Without  his  white  tie 
and  black  garb  the  parson,  dis- 
guise himself  as  he  may,  is  soon 
discovered.  You  can  tell  a  bar- 
rister by  the  way  he  trims  his 
whiskers,  pulls  about  his  nose,  and 
rises  and  sits  down.  What  tu- 
tored eye  ever  fails  to  recognise 
the  solicitor,  the  doctor,  the  clerk, 
and  the  City  man  ?  All  have  pecu- 
liar  moyements  and  expiJ^ons 
inseparable  from  their  walk  in 
life,  and  which  stamp  them  with 
the  trade-mark  of  their  calling. 
And  who  could  ever  make  a  mis- 
take about  Davie  Johnson?  In 
his  bell-shaped  hat,  so  glossy  and 
so  curly ;  in  the  small  keen  whis- 
kerless  fkce ;  in  the  tie,  sporting 
yet  not  loud;  in  the  frock-coat, 
fitting  like  a  glove  to  his  thin 
supple  figure ;  in  the  tight  trousers, 
the  gait,  and  the  gaiters  and  var- 
nished boots,  you  read  as  plaiidy 
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as  if  it  were  labelled  on  his  back, 
Horseflesh.  Ko  one  who  does 
not  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
saddle  could  walk  with  that  pecu- 
liar style,  and  no  one  save  he 
whose  figure  is  always  in  strict 
training  could  be  so  emaciated 
and  yet  so  powerful.  Standing 
little  above  five  feiBt  two,  with  not 
an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
upon  him,  apparently  as  slight  as 
a  girl,  there  are  few  who  can  sur- 
pass him  in  those  feats  which 
require  both  strength  and  dex- 
terity for  their  accomplishment 
The  raking  chestnut  which  carries 
him  so  well  amid  the  pastures  of 
Leicestershire,  and  which  is  the 
admiration  of  the  grooms  at  the 
Oeorge,  knows  the  utter  futility 
of  attempting  to  free  herself  from 
the  iron  hands  that  never  move 
from  her  withers.  The  favourite 
pupil  of  Alick  Eeed,  there  are 
few  more  awkward  customers  to 
encounter  at  a  bout  with  the 
gloves  than  Davie — ^who  quicker 
than  he  at  out-fighting  or  more 
clever  in  avoiding  a  laUy?  To 
watch  him  ^  on  the  bench'  hand- 
ling an  unruly  team  is  a  study  of 
strength,  tact,  and  patience ;  how 
soon  the  restive  wheelers  and  the 
recalcitrant  leaders  find  out  that 
obstinacy  is  a  mistake,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  opposition  by 
stepping  as  well  together  as  if 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  leave 
Piccadilly  every  morning  at  ten 
and  trot  back  in  the  evening  at 
seven.  Watch  Davie  turn  in  to 
scale  after  a  three-mile  match, 
*10st.  71b,  each,  owners  up,'  over  a 
stifUsh  hunting  country  :  he  is  as 
cool  and  calm  as  if  he  had  just 
come  out  of  his  morning  tub, 
whilst  his  opponent  is  breathing 
like  a  walrus  and  streaming  like 
a  waterfall.  Many  a  broad-shoul- 
dered powerful  Goliath  has  had 
to  acknowledge  himself  beaten  by 
the  endurance  of  this  efifeminate- 
looking  David  on  the  moois  of 


Scotland,  amid  the  streams  of 
Norway  and  Canada,  on  the  track 
of  the  big  game,  and  wherever 
sport  and  pluck  cater  for  disci- 
ples. '  It  is  all  a  question  of  con- 
dition,' he  says  quietly;  'the 
only  difference  between  me  and 
other  men  is  that  I  am  always  in 
condition,  whilst  other  men  only 
occasionally  are.  A  man  says  he 
will  ride  against  me  or  run  me 
for  a  mile  or  row  against  me  &om 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  and  forth- 
with he  goes  into  severe  training, 
and  then  the  moment  the  match 
is  over  he  drops  back  to  his  old 
life  :  drives  late,  takes  brandies- 
and-sodas,  eats  too  much,  sleeps 
too  much,  drinks  too  much,  every- 
thing too  much,  and  substitutes 
mooning  for  exercise.  It  is  not 
the  training  does  a  man  harm;  it 
is  the  life  he  leads  after  the  train- 
ing, the  sudden  revulsion  from  an 
organised  asceticism  to  unbridled 
luxury.  I  am  always  in  training, 
and  my  weight  does  not  fluctuate 
a  pound  in  a  twelvemonth.  It  is 
true  I  sit  up  late— except  when  I 
am  going  to  ride  or  men  have 
made  some  match  or  other  for  me 
— ^but  as  I  never  smoke  and  sel- 
dom drink  it  aflects  me  less  than 
it  otherwise  might.  Besides,  a 
man  who  is  always  taking  severe 
exercise  does  not  require  much 
sleep.  It  is  your  idle,  well-fed, 
luxurious  man  about  town  who  is 
always  ready  for  a  slumber.  The 
prize  pig  cannot  keep  awake  \  a 
few  hours'  sleep  is  ample  for  the 
racehorse.' 

He  has  need  for  this  asceticism. 
What  wealth,  rank,  and  education 
are  to  other  men,  coolness,  tem- 
perance, and  endurance  are  to 
Davie.  His  physical  qualities 
are  his  stock-in-trade,  and  should 
his  nerve  fail  or  he  damage  him- 
seK  permanently  steeplechasing 
he  would,  metaphorically,  have  to 
put  the  shutters  up  and  take  the 
benefit  of  the  act.     Though  he 
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insnies  heavily  in  tfie  'Accidental,' 
the  sum  he  would  receive  in  case 
of  mutilation  or  incapacity  would, 
I  fear,  be  but  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  income  he  would  sus- 
tain. What  Davie's  income  is  it 
IS  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  must 
be  considerable.  A  man  cannot 
lead  the  life  he  does,  ride  the 
horses  he  does,  play  the  points  he 
does,  know  the  men  he  does,  or 
undertake  the  financial  operations 
he  does,  without  having  at  his 
disposal  a  large  amount  of  ready 
money.  How  does  he  amass  it  ? 
If  you  study  his  career  the  reply 
is  not  difficult  to  find.  And  to 
me  Davie  is  a  study,  and  on  the 
whole  not  an  unprofitable  one. 
In  these  days  of  fierce  competition, 
when  every  calling  is  crowded 
with  pushing,  eager,  greedy  fol- 
lowers, every  man  who  comes  to 
the  front  has  something  of  great 
merit  in  him.  .  He  may  not  have 
all  the  brilliant  qualities  his 
friends  allege,  but  assuredly  he  is 
not  the  wretched  vin  ordinaire 
his  enemies  declare.  In  his  own 
peculiar  vocation  Davie  is  a  pro- 
minent man,  and  consequently  a 
successful  one.  My  acquaintance 
with  him  is  slight,  but  whenever 
we  meet  he  is  always  agreeable, 
and  I  am  under  obligations  to  him 
for  picking  me  up  the  handsomest 
roan  cob  that  was  ever  trotted 
out  at  the  Eanelagh  for  a  mere 
song.  Nor  do  I  fedl  to  confess 
that  there  is  much  in  Davie  which 
calls  forth  my  admiration.  I 
respect  his  skill,  his  courage,  his 
manly  tastes  and  the  splendid 
self-control  he  always  exhibits.  I 
have  never  seen  him  lose  his 
temper,  and  I  have  never  heard 
a  word  breathed  against  his 
honour,  honour  nowadays  being 
confined  to  the  fulfilment  of  all 
pecuniary  obligations.  If  he  rides, 
he  rides  to  win,  and  rigidly  eschews 
all  the  frauds  of  the  turf.  When 
he  shoots  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs 


he  means  to  kill  his  bird,  and  it 
is  through  no  fault  or  conspiracy 
of  his  if  the  blue- rock  flies  over  the 
enclosure.  His  debts  of  honour 
are  always  scrupulously  paid. 
When  you  make  a  bet  with  him 
he  does  not  pretend  to  do  you  a 
favour,  and  then  give  you  a  point 
below  the  current  odds.  You 
may  safely  play  ScarfS  with  him 
so  fiur  as  scoring  the  king  is  con- 
cerned, though  there  are  few  men 
at  the  M^iterran^e  who  better 
know  the  game.  If  he  sells  you 
a  horse  he  will  make  his  profit  on 
the  transaction,  but  you  will  get 
a  better  animal  and  at  a.  lower 
figure  than  from  the  dealers.  In 
short  Davie  knows  the  world  so 
well  as  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  reputation  of  a  good  character. 
Honesty  is  not  only  morally  the 
best  policy,  but  also  pecuniary. 
The  social  position  that  Davie 
occupies  is,  as  I  have  said,  a 
mystery  to  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  never  speaks  of  his 
relations  or  of  his  early  days,  and 
that  in  itself  is  always  suspicious. 
Men  as  a  rule  have  no  objection 
to  let  their  fellows  know  to  whom 
they  belong,  where  they  have 
been  educated,  and  what  county  is 
their  home ;  it  is  only  the  adven- 
turer who  is  silent  on  such  sub- 
jects. To  repeat  the  rumours  as 
to  Davie's  origin  which  gossips 
and  calumny  indulge  in  is  idle. 
According  to  some,  the  bar  sinister 
lies  across  his  escutcheon ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  his  parentage  is 
legitimate,  but  his  father  was  a 
convict,  an  unfrocked  priest,  a 
hatter,  a  horse-coper,  a  bankrupt 
Manchester  warehouseman,  a  bar- 
rister, an  undertaker,  a  soldier,  a 
sailor,  a  tinker,  a  tailor;  all  which 
simply  proves  that  my  friend 
knows  how  to  keep  his  own 
counsel ;  and  that  the  world,  as 
it  always  does  when  it  is  in  utter 
ignorance  about  anything,  substi- 
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tutes  imagination  for  information. 
Whatever  inay  be  Davie's  ante- 
cedents, his  social  sponsor  is  Sir 
Eankesborough  Gorse,  the  well- 
known  sportsman  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  turf.  Where  Sir 
Kankesborough  met  Davie  and 
how  an  alliance  between  the  two 
sprang  up  are  questions  which  the 
inquisitive  have  not  yet  solved. 
Certain  it  is  that  Davie  is  the 
managing  man  of  Sir  Eankes- 
borough's  stud  and  controls  all 
its  arrangements,  from  the  pur- 
chase of  the  yearlings  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  trainer.  He  executes 
all  Sir  Eankesborough's  racing- 
commissions,  rides  when  required, 
and  his  opinion  is  law  in  the 
stable.  More  than  once  has  his 
judgment  been  confirmed  against 
an  adverse  majority ; '  and  in  spite 
of  the  objections  of  the  trainer 
and  the  fears  of  his  patron,  more 
than  once  has  he  selected  some 
despised  and  overlooked  animal 
which  has  carried  the  '  black  and 
silver'  colours  of  the  baronet  to 
victory.  Can  we  not  remember 
the  hostility  of  the  ring  against 
Whitesocks,  and  how  severe 
were  the  comments  of  the  learned 
in  horseflesh  upon  his  somewhat 
abject  appearance?  yet  Davie  never 
once  faltered  in  his  decision,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  the  mare  won '  the 
Guineas*  in  the  commonest  of  can- 
ters. A  knowledge  of  the  noble 
animal  is  a  great  gift,  and  Davie 
ranks  second  to  none  in  the 
possession  of  that  information. 
Dealers  know  better  than  to  palm 
off  any  of  their  dodges  upon  *  Sir 
Eankesborough's  man' — their  flat- 
tery, their  doctoring,  and  aU  their 
cunning  never  deceive  the  keen 
cold  eye  that  takes  in  at  a  glance 
both  the  character  of  the  vendor 
and  the  points  of  the  animal.  I 
will  back  Davie  to  pick  up  a 
horse  cheaper  and  sell  it  at  a 
better  profit  than  any  man  in 
England,  whilst  never  incurring 
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any   after    reproaches    from   the 
purchaser. 

The  intimacy  between  Sir 
Kankesborough  Gorse  and  David 
Johns'on  is  one  of  those  friend- 
ships which  benefit  both  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Since  Davie  has 
had  the  control  of  the  baronet's 
stable  the  *  black  and  silver'  have 
had  no  cause  to  complain ;  race 
i^ter  race  has  fallen  to  Sir  Eankes- 
borough's colours,  till  his  lot  have 
become  the  idols  of  the  public.  He 
has  not  yet  won  a  Derby,  but 
there  is  a  certain  yearling,  bought 
by  Davie  at  Marden  Park  a  few 
weeks  ago,  which  will,  I  am  sure, 
astonish  the  beholders  when  he 
makes  his  appearance  on  the 
Downs.  To  win  a  Derby  is  the 
one  soul-absorbing  ambition  of 
my  friend — an  ambition  which, 
unless  I  grievously  mistake,  will 
be  gratified  when  that  yearling 
aforesaid  strips  in  the  paddock. 
On  the  other  hand,  '  the  f 'la  that 
Sir  Bankesborough  picked  up'  has 
been  admitted  into  a  social  atmo- 
sphere which,  under  less  happy 
circumstances,  he  would  not 
breathe.  It  is  through  Sir  Bankes- 
borough that  he  was  elected  amem- 
ber  of  the  Caravanserai  and  of  the 
Verdure  j  it  is  through  his  connec- 
tion with  Sir  Eankesborough  that 
he  gathers  together  the  select  speci- 
mens of  la  jeunesse  doree  of  our 
capital  that  are  to  be  met  with 
round  his  hospitable  dining-table 
at  Long's  Hotel ;  it  is  to  Sir 
Bankesborough  that  he  owns  his 
introduction  to  the  messes  of  all 
the  crack  regiments  in  the  king- 
dom ;  in  short,  without  the  baro- 
net, Davie  would  have  remained  a 
little  stagnant  puddle,  isolated 
and  alone,  and  hopelessly  cut  off 
from  mingling  with  the  brilliant 
stream  of  life.  Yet  Davie,  large 
as  is  his  acquaintance,  is  essen- 
tially a  man's  man.  Walk  with 
him  in  the  Park,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  number  of  friendly 
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greetings  that  he  has  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  he  has  never  an  occa- 
sion to  remove  his  hat,  for  not  a 
bonnet  bows  to  him  in  graceful 
salutation.  Men  ask  him  freely 
to  dinner  at  their  clubs,  but  never 
dream  of  taking  him  home  and 
introducing  him  to  their  wives 
and  sisters.  You  meet  him  at 
bachelors'  boxes,  not  at  country 
houses.  Whenever  Davie  talks 
about  ladies  he  calls  them  'modest 
women' — ^which  the  spiteful  say 
shows  that  he  knows  very  little 
of  society.  Intimate  as  he  is  with 
Sir  Kankesborough,  he  no  more 
knows  Lady  Mildred  Gorse  than 
her  ladyship's  house-steward  or 
head -groom.  Nor  does  Davie 
object  to  this  exclusion.  Whether 
the  society  of  ladies  would  bore 
him,  or  he  is  conscious  of  his 
social  shortcomings,  or  whatever 
be  the  reason,  he  never  seems 
hurt  that  his  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance keeps  the  women  of 
his  household  from  him,  nor 
does  he  ever  attempt  to  push  his 
way  into  drawing-room  or  boudoir. 
He  is  quite  content  with  his  posi- 
tion in  life  and  the  manner  he 
has  played  his  cards,  and  he  no 
more  regrets  that  the  doors  of  so- 
ciety are  shut  upon  him  than  does 
a  ring-man  at  Ascot  that  he  is 
not  admitted  into-  the  royal  en- 
closure. Not  that  Davie  is  in 
any  way  objectionable,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  far  more  modest 
and  presentable  than  many  of  his 
betters  who  have  the  eritree  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  town.  If 
he  is  not  '  a  gentleman'  he  is  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  article, 
and  if  in  manners,  dress,  and  ap- 
pearance somewhat  horsey,  in 
tone  of  honour  and  in  sense  of  self- 
respect  he  is  often  the  superior  of 
those  who  sneer  at  him  as  *  the 
fellah  Sir  Rankesborough  picked 
up.'  The  position  occupied  by 
Davie  is,  however,  not  an  excep- 
tional one.     There  are  many  men 


in  London  who,  from  their  talents, 
their  skill,  their  amusing  qualities, 
their  special  knowledge  of  special 
subjects,  live  on  the  surface  of 
society,  comfortably,  perhaps  bril- 
liantly, yet,  by  some  tacit  under- 
standing between  them  and  with 
those  they  come  in  contact,  they 
never  seek  to  penetrate  deeper. 
A  frontier  line  is  drawn,  and  it 
must  not  be  overstepped.  The 
club,  the  suite  of  chambers,  the 
hunting-box,  the  shooting-box,  the 
moor,  the  deer-forest,  the  yacht, 
as  much  as  you  please  ;  but  the 
drawing-room  requires  credentials 
which  it  is  not  given  to  every  one 
to  possess.  That  passport  is  not 
among  Davie's  papers. 

However  uncertain  and  nonde- 
script may  be  the  social  position  of 
Davie,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  certainty  and  substantiality 
of  his  income.  In  these  days  of 
Overcrowded  competition,  when 
the  professions  are  thronged,  and 
commerce  is  venturesome,  save  to 
the  large  capitalist,  a  man  might 
do  worse,  so  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned, than  follow  in  the  steps 
of  Davie.  The  occupation  of  the 
viveur  upon  his  wits  is,  however, 
not  the  simple  matter  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  ignorant.  As  the  bar- 
rister has  to  study  law,  as  the 
doctor  has  to  walk  the  hospitals, 
as  the  merchant  has  to  learn  the 
duties  of  a  clerk,  and  as  the 
tradesman  begins  by  being  an  ap- 
prentice, so  men  like  Davie  have 
to  acquire  their  part  and  perfect 
themselves  by  severe  application. 
That  consummate  skill  in  all  their 
accomplishments,  that  steadiness 
of  nerve,  that  coolness  of  head 
which  neither  the  excitement  of 
success  intoxicates  nor  the  morti- 
fication of  failure  irritates,  that 
power  of  enduring  fatigue,  that 
pluck  and  strenp;th,  are  not  ob- 
tained without  continual  practice 
and  the  severest  application.  Watch 
Davie  at  Sandown  or  Croydon,  at 
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Liverpool  or  Warwick :  with  what 
judgment  he  rides,  what  patience 
ie  has,  how  well  he  knows  when 
to  force  the  running  and  when 
to  wait  upon  his  horses,  and  how 
exactly  at  the  right  time  does  he 
make  his  effort  and  scores  another 
victory  for  the  hlack  and  silver  ! 
Have  that  skill  and  judgment 
been  obtained  by  aught  than  the 
severest  labour  1  Watch  Davie  at 
the  Gun  Club  when  he  has  backed 
himself  to  win  a  heavy  sweepstake, 
or  is  pitted  in  a  match  against  a 
formidable  continental  dove-slayer 
— the  roar  of  the  ring  never  dis- 
turbs him,  the  hopes  of  his  ad- 
mirers never  fluster  him,  the  con- 
.scioffsness  of  the  fact  that  success 
may  mean  a  fortune  and  defeat  a 
heavy  loss  never  ruffles  his  equa- 
nimity; he  takes  his  breech-loader 
calmly  from  the  man,  surveys  the 
brazen-throated  book-makers  with 
a  smile,  makes  a  few  additional 
•bets,  perhaps,  as  he  takes  up  his 
position,  then,  *  Are  you  ready  V 
-*  Pull !'  covers  his  bird,  and  the 
day  must  be  very  bad,  or  the  blue 
rock  wonderfully  wild,  if  it  does 
not  fall  a  victim  on  the  sward. 
How  many  hours  must  he  have 
spent  before  he  educated  his  eye 
•to  attain  that  unerring  aim !  Again, 
watch  Davie  at  billiards :  how 
softly  he  plays  his  'cannons'  and 
makes  his  '  hazards,'  and  always 
manages  to  leave  nothing  on  the 
table  for  his  opponent !  At  pool, 
•too,  who  more  dead  at  taking 
*  lives,'  or  who  more  clever  in 
•nestling  himself  under  the  cushion, 
than  he?  But  it  is  perhaps  at 
whist  that  his  peculiar  gifts  are 
the  most  dazzling.  He  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  whist- 
player  of  the  very  first  class — a 
splendid  memory,  a  perfect  tem- 
per, a  clear  head  never  clouded 
by  the  fumes  of  wine  or  tobacco 
{0  those  after-dinner  rubbers!), 
great  powers  of  combination  and 
concentration,    and    a  lightning 


quickness  for  drawing  inferences. 
He  plays  high — the  loss  of  a 
bumper  at  the  Verdure  is  no  joke 
— and  when  as  confident  in  his 
partner  as  he  is  in  his  own  genius, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  back  him- 
self to  a  considerable  extent.  Yet 
his  self-control  never  deserts  him. 
Your  true-bom  Englishman,  as  a 
rule,  when  he  is  winning  stops 
and  pockets'  his  gains,  whilst  he 
will  back  his  ill-fortune  to  any 
extent,  and  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper,  in  the  hopes  of  regaining 
his  losses. 

Davie  is  wiser  in  his  genera- 
tion. When  in  luck  he  soon 
rushes  his  opponpnte  into  money. 
'  The  great  art  of  gambling,'  he 
says,  *  is  to  avoid  losing  your  own 
coin,  and  to  play  boldly  when 
Fortune  favours  you  with  your 
gains.'  This  theory  he  carries 
into  practice.  When  he  loses  three 
rubbers  running  or  five  games  of 
^rte  straight  off  he  withdraws 
from  the  table.  *  1  wish  whist,* 
he  remarks, '  to  last  me  aU  my  life, 
and  if  you  lose  three  rubbers 
running,  luck  is  against  you,  and 
you  may,  if  you  continue,  lose 
another  ten.  No  matter  what 
points  you  play,  to  take  up  bad 
hand  after  bad  hand  interferes 
with  your  play  and  robs  you  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  game.'  Like 
most  men  who  gamble,  Davie  is 
a  believer  in  luck ;  and,  however 
much  one  may  be  unable  logically 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
such  a  thing,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  £act  of  its 
existence.  Any  one  who  plays 
cards  must  have  noticed  how 
often  Fortune  clings  to  one  man 
or  to  certain  seats  during  an  even- 
ing, whilst  ill-luck  of  the  most 
persistent  description  marks  an- 
other man  or  the  opposite  seat 
for  its  own.  Why  %  How  %  Who 
can  tell  1  Watch  the  lucky  man  : 
what  honours  he  holds,  what  cards 
he  has,  and  how  well  he  is  always 
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supported  by  his  partner !  The  un- 
lucky man,  on  the  other  hand,  can- 
not escape  from  his  temporary  bad 
fortune;  he  may  call  for  fresh 
cards,  he  may  change  his  seat,  he 
may  adjure  the  fickle  goddess  by 
all  the  strangest  forms  of  propitia- 
tion, yet  the  spell  cannot  be 
broken.  Since  I  have  heard 
Davie's  observation,  how  often 
have  I  seen  a  man  who  loses 
three  rubbers  running  continue 
to  lose,  and  how  often  have  five 
adverse  games  at  ecartS  developed 
into  ten  and  more  !  In  all  specu- 
lations nothing  is  certain ;  but 
as  luck  is  on  the  whole  even 
in  its  operations,  he  who  is  a  good 
whist-player,  and  who  declines  to 
follow  a  run  of  misfortune,  can- 
not fail  to  rise  up  a  winner  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Hence  to 
Davie  whist  alone  is  an  annuity. 
The  young  men  to  whom  Davie 
is  somewhat  of  an  idol  often 
speculate  at  the  Caravanserai 
as  to  the  sums  he  makes  in  a 
year.  That  he  amasses  wealth 
cannot  be  doubted.  He  is  one 
of  those  men  who  whatever  they 
touch  turns  into  coin.  What 
arrangements  Sir  Eankesborough 
enters  into  with  him  we  know 
not ;  but  he  must  draw  a  hand- 
some share  of  the  profits  of  the 
stable  in  addition  to  the  sums  he 
independently  backs  himself  for 
when  confident  of  his  mount. 
From  billiards  and  pool  alone  he 
must  derive  the  income  of  a  county 
court  judge.  Whist  yields  him 
large  profits,  which  are  consider- 
ably increased  by  his  operations  of 
systematically  laying  *  five  to  two.' 
'  I  began,'  he  openly  admits, 
*  with  a  capital  of  one  thousand 
pounds — my  capital  has  remained 
intact,  and  my  profits  quite  satisfy 
my  modest  requirements.  To  any 
man  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  I 
recommend  the  profession  of  lay- 
ing five  to  two.  The  odds  are 
always  eagerly  taken  and  seldom 


landed.  Let  a  man  begin  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  pounds 
and  systematically  lay  five  pounds 
to  two — using  of  course  his  judg- 
ment when  to  decline — and  he 
will  preserve  his  capital  untouched, 
and  make  without  difficulty  three 
hundred  a  year.'  Davie  lays  fifty 
to  twenty,  therefore  the  profits 
he  derives  from  his  proceedings 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  a  sim- 
ple sum  of  rule  of  three.  Having  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  men, 
the  books  he  makes  on  all  the  large 
races  must  allow  him  after  every 
meeting  to  place  a  handsome  sum 
at  his  bankers'.  Kor  are  the  prizes 
at  the  Gun  Club  \o  be  despised. 
Of  late  dark  gentlemen  with 
almond  eyes,  beaky  noses,  curly 
locks,  and  moist  yellow  complex- 
ions- have  been  seen  coming  out 
of  Davie's  chambers,  and  I  hear 
that  my  active  young  friend  has 
recently  taken  to  utilise  his  capi- 
tal by  indulging  in  certain  very 
profitable  speculations  in  land. 
Thus  what  with  riding,  betting, 
cards,  billiards,  pigeon-shooting, 
and  backing  himself  generally  for 
anything  that  he  is  likely  to  win, 
Davie  must  turn  over  an  income 
of  some  ten  thousand  a  year  at 
the  very  least.  Knowledge"  is 
power,  and  the  possession  of  wita 
is  wealth.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
career  is  a  perfectly  reputable 
one — yet  Davie  has  never  been 
guilty  of  anything  disreputable — 
still  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
open  to  all  who  are  endowed  with 
the  requisite  physical  and  intel- 
lectual gifts.  Mon  ami,  if  you 
can  ride  like  Archer,  play  billiards 
like  Cook,  play  whist  like  Caven- 
dish, make  a  'book'  like  the 
Leviathan,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  self-control  of  St. 
Anthony,  the  clear-headedness  of 
Euclid,  the  judgment  of  Solomon, 
and  the  patience  of  Penelope,  you 
will  be  no  bad  imitation  of  David 
Johnson,  Esquire,  of  the  I^orth. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


TEE  GUESTS  OF  THE  ANTS. 


The  night  passed  ovei  more 
peacefully  for  me  thtui  the  first 
had  done.  No  noise  or  incident 
of  any  kind  disturbed  my  repose. 
If  the  wattih  went  their  rounds  in 
the  night  I  did  not  hear  them. 
Meg  canie  to  wake  me  as  ehe 
had  done  tbo  previous  day,  and 
hronght  me  as  before  a  large  piece 
of  sugar  for  breakfast.  I  asked 
her  what  she  had  been  doing 
when  out  of  my  sight  yesterday, 
and  she  replied  that  she  had  been 
amongst  the  audience  at  the  con- 
cert I  had  given,  that  ahe  had 
assisted  at  my  triumph,  had  re- 
joiced with  me,  and  had  been 
much  complimented  on  account  of 
the  distinguished  artist  she  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing. 

'  I  must  warn  you,  though,'  sho 
went  on,  'that  you  have  made  a 
few  enemies.  I  am  told  that  you 
were  present  yesterday  at  a  fight 
between  a  bombardier  beetle  and 
a  dozen  of  our  people,  a  light  in 
which  the  latter  were  worsted, 


and  that  you  shouted  "Bravo!"  to 
the  victor.    Is  this  true  V 

'  There  is  some  truth  in  it,'  I 
replied, '  but  I  protest  against  the 
interpretation  which  has  been 
given  to  a  somewhat  thought- 
less exclamation  of  mine,  which 
had  reference  less  to  the  van- 
quisher of  the  ants  than  to  his 
wonderful  mode  of  defending  him- 
self. Are  you  acqoainted  with 
the  ways  of  bombardier  beetles  T 

'Perfectly.  The  ants  which 
attacked  one  yesterday  were  inex- 
perienced young  things,  who  did 
not  know  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal  As  for  the  share  you  took 
in  the  matter,  I  advise  you  to  be 
more  careful  in  future.  Ants, 
especially  young  ants,  are  very 
sensitive,  and  without  intending  it 
you  might  be  drawn  into  an  awk- 
ward quarrel," 

At  this  moment  the  recollection 
of  the  spider's  warning  flashed 
across  my  mind ;  '  Beware  how 
you  tread  on  their  corns,'  she  had 
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said,  and  I  felt  that  she  had  been 
right. 

I  assured  Meg  that  I  would 
now  exercise  the  greatest  circum- 
spection in  my  dealings  with  her 
fellow-citizens,  and  she  fully  ap- 
proved my  resolution. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  break- 
fast we  left  my  room,  to  continue 
our  inspection  of  the  colony,  of 
which  I  had  as  yet  only  seen  the 
upper  chambers  reserved  to  the 
eggs,  larvdQ,  and  pup«e.  As  I  fol- 
lowed Meg  I  was  able  to  note 
more  closely  than  I  could  the 
previous  evening  all  the  details 
of  the  construction  of  the  ants' 
nest. 

My  room,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  situated  on  the  base- 
ment of  the  establishment,  that  is 
to  say  on  a  level  with  the  large 
hall,  which  was  built  actually  on 
the  old  beech  trunk,  serving  as 
its  floor. 

I  noticed  that  the  colony  was 
built  partly  above  and  partly  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  roads,  the  cells,  and  the 
store-rooms  of  the  subterranean 
portion  were  hollowed  out  of  the 
soil,  which  had  accumulated  about 
the  trunk  after  the  felling  of  the 
huge  tree,  of  which  it  had  formed 
the  base. 

The  upper  part  of  the  nest  was, 
however,  entirely  the  work  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  had  built  it  up 
of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  twigs 
and  sticks  arranged  so  as  to  form 
passages,  rooms,  and  cells  of  every 
variety  of  size,  all  presenting  con- 
siderable solidity,  and  so,  con- 
structed as  to  keep  the  rain  out 
almost  entirely. 

*  Our  town,*  Meg  informed  me, 
*  is  very  ancient.  The  time  of  its 
foundation  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  and  tradition  is  mute 
as  to  even  the  approximate  date  of 
its  origin.' 

*But,'  I  observed,  *has  there 
been  nothing  in   its  history  to 


mark   its    chronology?    Has  no- 
event  occurred  to  break  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  its  existence.' 

*  O,  of  course,'  answered  Meg, 
*  we  have  had  frequent  revolutions, 
risings,  coupe  cPetatg,  and  so  forth. 
There  have  been  street-fights,  mas- 
sacres, murders,  crimes  of  every 
variety.  We  have  had  wars  too- 
with  the  neighbouring  republic. 
We  have  often  been  invaded,  and 
have  only  purchased  peace  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice.  An  ant's  life 
is  not  all  couleur  de  rose.  One  day 
— it  was  ever  so  long  before  I  was- 
bom,  but  the  story  was  handed 
down  from  the  old  folks,  who 
heard  it  from  their  elders — a  ter- 
rible catastrophe  all  but  did  for 
our  colony.  It  came  one  morn- 
ing. Our  people  were  busy  as 
usual  carrying  the  eggs,  larvie,  and 
pupae  to  the  upper  story,  when  a 
sudden  shock  shook  the  whole 
place  to  its  foundation.  The  ter- 
ror produced  by  this  extraordinary, 
event  had  not  subsided  when  a 
second,  more  violent  than  the 
first,  told  the  horror-stricken  in- 
habitants that  a  crisis  had  come. 
At  the  same  moment  a  sinking 
took  place  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  the  ants  realised  that  j)art  of 
them  had  been  actually  swept 
away.  The  cause  of  this  remark- 
able event  soon  became  evident :: 
our  ancestors  were  attacked  by 
the  most  formidable  of  all  our  ene- 
mies— in  a  word,  by  a  man  !* 

'  A  man  !  And  for  what  reason  T 

'  To  carry  off  the  pupae,' 

'  What  did  he  want  with  theml" 

*  To  give  them  to  birds  to  eat. 
You  know  that  many  birds,  especi- 
ally young  pheasants,  nightingales, 
and  others,  which  are  often  kept 
in  captivity,  are  very  fond  of  them, 
and  men  persecute  us  for  their 
sakes.  But  to  go  on  with  my 
story :  it  was  a  very  long  time 
before  the  colony  rallied  from  the 
misfortune  which  had  overtaken 
it,  and  it  was  several  years  before- 
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tho  nest,  so  cruelly  ravaged,  re- 
gained its  old  prosperity.* 

'  Those  human  monsters  have 
no  consideration  for  us  insects. 
And  yet  we  are  of  service  to  them.' 

'  0,  they  think  and  call  them- 
selves the  lords  of  creation.' 

*  And  there  is  nobody  to  con- 
tradict them.' 

*  Well/  observed  Meg,  *  there's 
no  denying  that  they  are  stronger, 
and  I  suppose  I  must  also  admit 
more  intelligent,  than  we  are. 
There  is  nothing  on  our  side  but 
superiority  of  numbers.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  some  countries 
we  have  literally  driven  them 
before  us,  and  compelled  them  to 
cede  the  soil  to  us.' 

*  Well,'  I  replied,  *  I  have  never 
heard  tell  of  men  running  away 
from  crickets,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  some  cousins  of  ours, 
locusts  I  think  they  are  called, 
have  often  given  them  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.* 

*  Have  they  indeed  V 

*  Yes ;  they  sometimes  come  in 
such  numbers  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  darkened,  they  settle 
here  and  there  about  the  country, 
and  when  they  fly  away  leave 
absolute  desolation  behind  them. 
I  expect  men  are  the  chief  suf- 
ferers then.' 

Chatting  thus  we  reached  those 
parts  of  the  ants'  nest  which  I 
had  not  yet  visited  or  had  only 
hurried  through. 

*  I  must  introduce  you  to  our 
visitors,'  said  my  companion, '  and 
you  will  see  that  the  reputation 
we  have  for  inhospitality  is  un- 
founded. And  first,  look  at  that 
rose-beetle  larva ;  there  are  some 
twenty  like  it  here.' 

I  looked,  and  there,  lying  in  a 
big  cell,  lay  the  white  hairy  grub 
I  had  noticed  the  previous  evening. 

'  From  time  immemorial,'  said 
Meg,  *  rose-beetle  grubs  have  en- 
joyed our  hospitality.  Have  you 
ever  seen  rose-beetles.  Cricket  V 


*  0,  yes,  often ;  they  are  those 
pretty  bright  green  coleoptera 
which  frequent  flowers.  I  had 
no  idea,  though,  that  their  larvte 
lived  with  you.' 

*  Those  of  one  species  of  their 
family  spend  the  whole  of  their 
lives,  two  or  three  years,  amongst 
us,  and  so  do  their  pupoe.' 

'  Are  they  useful  to  you  ]' 

*  For  all  I  know,  not  very.' 

*  I  wonder  that  you  keep  them 
with  you.' 

*  What  would  you  have  us  do  1 
We  are  used  to  them ;  we  remem- 
ber seeing  them  here  from  our 
very  birth.  They  have  acquired 
a  right  to  our  hospitality  some- 
how, you  may  be  sure.  Our 
grandparents  tolerated  them,  so 
we  do  the  same,' 

'And  those  others  walking 
about  there  with  their  bodies  en- 
closed in  a  kind  of  sheath )' 

'Those  are  the  larvae  of  ant- 
beetles.' 

*  Ah,  indeed;  they  are  also  cole- 
optera: then' I  saw  some  of  the 
perfect  insects  near  here  yesterday.' 

*  Do  you  mean  yellow  insects, 
with  four  black  spots  on  their 
bodies  V 

'  Yes.' 

*  Their  larvo)  relieve  us  of  the 
cocoons  of  our  pupas  when  they 
have  become  useless,  after  the 
metamorphosis  of  their  inmates, 
so  that  you  see  they  are  useful  to 
us.' 

'  Why  do  they  wear  the  kind 
of  sheath  in  which  their  bodies 
are  hidden  V 

*  0,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 
unless  it's  as  a  protection  to  their 
skin,  which  is  very  thin.  It's  a 
family  custom.  The  larvce  of 
other  members  of  the  clythridne 
family,  which  don't  live  with  us, 
— there  are  a  good  many  diflerent 
species — ^and  those  of  their  cousins, 
and  those  of  the  cryptocephalid^e, 
another  numerous  tribe,  inhabit 
a  solid  shell,  which  they  cany 
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about  with  them  everywhere,  as 
snails  do  theirs.' 

'Like    the    caddis -fly   larvie 
which  we  saw  in  the  pond  1' 


Bat  to  return  to  your  guests  ;  you 
have  none  but  larvss  here  t 

'  Haven't  we,  though  J    Why, 
we  have  ever  so  many  different  va- 


'  Yes ;  and  ]ike  a  wholo  tot  of  rieties  of  the  stapbylinidfc  family. 

the  lepidoptera  which  go  by  the  Look,  there  are  lomechuss,  aleo- 

name  of  muths.'  chane,    myrmedoniie,    homolotce, 

'  It's  not  a  bad    idea,  either,  tachypoti,  and  conuri.     They  all 


make  themaelvea  useful  to  us  by 
removing  the  disused  cocoons  of 
pupie  and  the  emptied  skins  of 
larvse.  They  save  us  the  trouble 
of  removing  all  that  rubbish  ;  in 
a  word,  they  perfonn  the  office  of 
scavengers.' 


'Whatever  are  those?'  I  in- 
quired of  Meg,  pointing  to  some 
little  bright  yellow  beetle  of  rather 
peculiar  forms,  which  were  walk- 
ing along  very  slowly, 

'  Those  are  claviger  beetles.' 
'  To  judge  by  the  size  of  their 
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■antennae  their  sense  of  hearing 
must  be  very  acute.* 

'  Fortunately  for  them  it  is,  for 
they  are  blind.' 

*  Blind  V 

*  Of  course  they  are,  for  they 
have  no  eyes.' 

'  Of  what  use  are  they  to  you, 
thenr 

'  They  secrete  a  liquid  for  us  to 
drink,  a  kind  of  syrup  with  a 
delicious  taste,  so  of  course  we 
take  great  care  of  them  and  think 
very  highly  of  them.  But  let  us 
go  on.  You  see  those  little  stag- 
beetles  down  thei'e  V 

*  Yes,  I  see  them ;  but  I 
thought  all  stag-beetled  lived  in 
•dung  or  dead  animals.  You  sup- 
port them  as  well,  then  V 

*A  few;  they  render  us  the 
■same  services  as  the  staphylini.' 

*Why,  look,  there  are  some 
plant-lice  !'  I  exclaimed,  catching 
■sight  of  a  gallery  quite  full  of 
those  little  insects.  'I  did  not 
-expect  to  find  them  here.' 

*  Ha,  ha !  We  are  trying  an 
<3xperiment  with  them.' 

*  An  experiment  I  What  ex- 
periment V 

'Well,  I'll  explain.  You  must 
know  that  plant-lice,  like  claviger 
beetles,  secrete  a  syrup  of  which 
we  are  very  fond,  which  is  con- 
tained in  those  two  little  tubes 
projecting  from  their  tails.  When- 
■ever  we  find  them  on  plants  we 
tickle  them  with  our  antennae  to 
make  them  give  us  this  syrup, 
which  they  can  exude  at  will,  and 
which  they  are,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  quite  ready  to  let  us  have. 
Now  several  families  of  ants  living 
under  the  grass  conceived  the 
idea  of  keeping  plant-lice  with 
them  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  going  to  fetch  the  syrup, 
and  some  of  our  young  people 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
do  the  same.  They  won't  succeed, 
as  I  have  warned  them,  but  they 
don't  listen  to  me.* 


*  Why  won't  they  succeed  V 

'  Because  to  keep  plant-lice 
they  must  be  able  to  feed  them. 
The  little  ants  who  live  under  the 
grass  place  their  plant-lice  on  the 
grass  roots  which  penetrate  into 
their  passages.  We  are  not  simi- 
larly situated ;  we  have  no  vege- 
table roots  inside  our  nest ;  and  as 
plant-lice  can  only  live  on  the  sap 
of  plants,  those  you  see  there  must 
die  of  hunger,  which  our  young 
people  don't  seem  to  understand.' 

*  The  young  seldom  will  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  old. 
Experience  must  be  bought.  But 
what  do  I  see  there  ?  More  little 
beetles  V 

*  Yes  ;  those  are  the  small  fry 
amongst  our  guests.  They  are 
cryptophagi,  monotomi,  lathridae, 
&c.  They  all  live  on  our  leav- 
ings.' 

*Just  now  I  saw  some  black 
ants  working  amongst  your  people. 
How  did  they  get  here  V 

*  They  are  prisoners.  We  had 
a  war  a  little  while  ago  with  some 
black  ants  living  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  not  far  from  here.  We 
beat  them,  and  all  the  survivors 
were  carried  into  captivity.' 

*They  don't  seem  to  be  ill- 
treated  in  any  way.' 

*0,  no,  they  are  not.  They 
work  with  us,  and  we  treat  them 
just  as  if  they  belonged  to  our 
nation.' 

*Do  they  regret  the  loss  of 
their  nationality  V 

*  They  don't  seem  to.  Most  of 
them  were  hatched  hero,  you  see, 
they  were  brought  here  as  pupae ; 
they  find  themselves  very  com- 
fortable, and  don't  trouble  them- 
selves about  what  you  are  2)leased 
to  call  the  loss  of  their  nation- 
aUty.' 

Chatting  thus  we  arrived  at 
one  of  the  entrances  of  the  ant- 
hill. The  weather  was  still  fine, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  the  larvaa 
and  pupae  was  going  on  as  usual. 
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I  asked  Jleg  if  there  was  no  fear 
of  their  being  carried  off  by  birds 
from  snch  an  exposed  situation. 

'  0,  we  are  not  afraid  of  that,' 
was  the  answer, '  though  a  good 
many  birds — nightingales,  for  in- 
stance— are  very  fond  of  our  pup{e. 
You  see  to  get  at  them  hero  they 
would  have  to  settle  on  the  ant- 
hill, -which  they  would  not  do 
with  impunity.  They  don't  care 
to  nm  the  risk  of  that.  It  would 
only  be  in  case  of  our  having  to 
move  that  we  should  be  in  danger 
from  the  birds.     During  the  war 


with  the  black  ants,  which  I  was 
just  telling  you  about,  they  carried 
off  half  the  pupro  wo  had  cap- 
tured. But  here  we  are  in  the 
3  and  give  us  a  little 
up  there ;  I  must  be 
off  to  my  work.' 

I  took  up  the  position  I  had 
occupied  the  day  before  and  began 
to  sing.  I  was  quite  as  successful 
as  I  had  been  at  first,  but  the 
novelty  of  my  performance  had 
worn  off,  and  instead  of  an  ova- 
tion I  only  received  a  little  ap- 
plause. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Sbvebal  days  parsed  by  with-  insect?,  whose  habits  Interested 

out  any  incident  worthy  of  note,  me  deeply  ;  but,  not  to  spin  out 

I  gave  my  Tisual  concert  every  my  narrative   too    much,  I  pass 

morning,  and  tlien  walked  about  them  over  in  silence,  to  tell  of  an 

until  the  evening.  event  which  suddenly  put  an  end 

I  saw  the  cicendela  larvffi  again,  to  the  peaceful  life  I  wasMeading 

and  I  also  met  a  good  many  other  amongst  the  ants. 
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One  eveniDg  I  was  barricading 
my  door  as  usual  for  the  night 
when  Meg  came  in,  and  without 
prelude  observed,  with  an  air  of 
mystery, 

*  We  are  going  to  war.' 
*Whatr    I    cried,    *to   war! 

And  with  whom  V 

*  With  the  neighbouring  re- 
public* 

*  And  what  is  the  casus  belli  f 
'  0,  a  mere  question  of  feeling. 

It  seems  that  the  populations  of 
both  states  have  increased  greatly, 
and  that  the  wood  has  grown  too 
small  for  them;  frontier  squabbles 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  We  have 
not  troubled  ourselves  about  it 
hitherto,  but  the  insolence  of  our 
neighbours  is  beginning  to  exceed 
all  bounds,  and  our  forbearance  is 
taken  for  fear.  Well,  to  be  brief, 
this  morning  a  party  of  the  enemy 
made  an  inroad  on  our  territory, 
and  in  trying  to  repulse  them  our 
people,  who  were  not  in  full  force, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order. They  say  there  are  several 
killed  and  a  great  many  wounded:' 

*  Well,  and  what  then  V 

*  We  have  decided  on  war. 
There  is  a  council  being  held  in 
the  public  hall  at  this  moment. 
There  is  some  little  opposition, 
there  always  is;  but  the  majority 
are  for  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  our  armies 
will  probably  march  to-morrow 
morning.' 

*You  say  the  matter  is  now 
under  discussion.' 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  forms  of 
discussion  are  being  gone  through, 
that  we  may  seem  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  dissentients,  but  war 
is  virtually  decided  on.' 

*  Is  the  discussion  public  V 

'  Of  course  it  is.  Would  you 
like  to  be  present  f 

*  Very  much.' 

*  Well,  then,  follow  me.* 

Meg  led  the  way  and  I  followed 
her,  feeling  no  little  curiosity  to 


see  a  council  of  ants  with  my 
own  eyes.  After  going  through 
several  passages  we  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  public  hall,  which 
I  had  been  in  on  the  first  night  of 
my  arrival  in  the  ant-hill. 

The  greatest  excitement  pre- 
vailed.  Here  and  there  groups  of 
disputants  were  eagerly  discussing 
the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
Suddenly  an  ant  demanded  per- 
mission to  make  a  speech,  and 
silence  was  enforced. 

*  It  is  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition,' whispered  Meg  to  me. 

*  Fellow  -  citizens,'  cried  th& 
orator,  *  none  amongst  you  can 
accuse  me  of  loving  our  republic 
less  than  another,  no  matter 
whom,  but,  before  embarking  on 
so  terrible  a  venture  as  the  step 
you  contemplate,  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  take  counsel  together^ 
If  war  be  indeed  inevitable,  I 
shall  set  you  all  an  example^f  devo- 
tion, and  you  will  see  me  fighting 
in  the  foremost  ranks.'  ('  Hear, 
hear  !')  *  But  before  taking  any 
such  extreme  measures  let  us  con- 
sider whether  the  offences  of  our 
neighbours  really  call  for  chastise- 
ment with  the  sword ;  let  us  see^ 
if  matters  cannot  be  amicably 
arranged.  I  am  afraid  that  w& 
have  shown  ourselves  too  suscep- 
tible.' (Interruptions.)  '  I  fear,  I 
repeat,  that  we  have  shown  our- 
selves too  susceptible.'  (*No,  no  r) 
'There  have  been,  it  is  true,  a 
few  skirmishes  on  the  frontier, 
but  they  are,  we  know,  now  and 
then  of  daily  occurrence;  they 
have  never  yet  led  either  us  or 
our  neighbours  to  plunge  into  a 
general  conflict.  The  affair  of 
yesterday  has  been  made  too  much 
of,  it  has  assumed  an  undue  im- 
portance, and  I  think  that  if  a 
remonstrance  couched  incourteous 
terms  were  addressed  to  our  neigh- 
bours they  would  promptly  render 
us  that  satisfactLon  which  w& 
have  a  right  to  demand,  and  we 
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should  avoid  the  terrible  scourge 
of  war.' 

At  these  words  a  great  tumult 
began  in  the  assembly.  All  the 
ants  talked  at  once,  and  there  was 
«uch  a  hubbub  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hear  oneself  speak.  At 
last,  however,  the  noise  subsided 
a  little,  and  another  ant  ascending 
the  platform  demanded  silence, 
and  spoke  in  the  following  terms : 

*Dear  fellow -citizens,  I  am  as 
-devoted  to  our  republic  as  the  ant 
who  has  just  been  addressing  you, 
but  my  devotion  is  of  a  different 
kind.  I  wish  to  see  you  all 
zealous  for  the  national  honour.' 
-(Cheers.)  *  True,  I  love  peace,  and 
I  should  merit  universal  execra- 
tion if  I  advocated  a  war  without 
-due  cause ;  but  is  it  such  a  war 
as  that  that  we  propose  declaring 
to-day  1  It  is  not  we  who  have 
given  provocation  to  our  neigh- 
bours; it  is  they  who  by  their 
daily  insolence  have  driven  us  to 
bay.'  (*  Hear,  hear !')  *  We  are  told 
that  a  courteous  remonstrance  will 
be  enough  to  insure  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace ;  but  do  you  know, 
fellow-citizens,  how  such  a  cour- 
teous remonstrance  will  be  regard- 
ed by  those  to  whom  it  ia  ad- 
dressed 1  It  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  disguised  apology'  (excite- 
ment) ;  '  yes,  as  an  apology.  Do 
you  wish  us  to  send  a  deputation 
to  our  neighbours  charged  with 
an  apology  1  Answer  me,  do  you 
wish  it,  or  do  you  not  V 

At  this  a  positive  yell  of  fury 
-echoed  through  the  hall.  The 
ant  who  had  advocated  peace  had 
gradually  approached  one  of  the 
doors  as  his  opponent  spoke,  and 
at  the  last  word  he  realised  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  take  him- 
self off,  which  he  did  without  an 
instant's  delay.  Some  of  the  most 
excited  of  the  ants  began  looking 
everywhere  for  him,  that  they 
might  tear  him  to  pieces. 

*  You  were  right,'  I  observed 


to  Meg.  *  It  was  a  mere  form  to 
let  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
speak.  It  is  evident  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  advocates  of  vio- 
lent measures  have  it  all  their 
own  way  with  the  masses.  They 
have  but  to  bring  out  a  few  high- 
sounding  phrases,  such  as  the 
"honour  of  the  republic,"  "zealfor 
the  national  dignity,"  "revenge for 
an  unpardonable  insult,"  and  so 
forth,  to  crush  down  those  who 
try  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  cold 
and  measured  language  of  reason. 
I  see  that  war  is  inevitable. 
What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the 
result?' 

*  Who  can  tell  ?  War  is  but  a 
game  of  chance.  Our  troops  are 
brave  and  numerous,  but  those  of 
the  enemy  are  not  less  brave,  and, 
I  belieVe,  more  numerous  than 
ours.  I  believe  they  are  as 
anxious  for  war  as  we  are,  but 
they  have  managed  to  make  us 
declare  it,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  proclaim  us  to  be  the  ag- 
gressors. It's  an  old  manoeuvre 
which  always  answers.' 

After  the  second  orator's  speech 
the  opposition  had  no  chance  of 
making  itself  heard.  It  would 
have  been  dangerous  in  the  general 
excitement  even  to  pronounce  the 
word  peace.  The  partisans  of 
war  had  the  people  on  their  side, 
and  although  the  whole  burden 
of  it  would  fall  upon  the  latter, 
they  rushed  into  it  as  blindly  as 
common  cockchafers,  which  are 
of  all  insects  the  very  giddiest. 

*  Friend  Cricket,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, as  I  went  back  to  my  room, 
*  this  is  a  fine  lesson  for  you  if 
you  ever  become  king  of  the  ants. 
You  will  know  how  the  masses 
are  swayed.  A  few  telling  atti- 
tudes and  gestures,  sonorous 
periods,  empty  but  high-sounding 
words,  ready-made  phrases,  always 
the  same,  not  forgetting  the  judi- 
cious and  appropriate  introduction 
of  a  few    shakes,  an   occasional 
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tremolo,  and  of  the  final  C,  If 
irith  &U  that  jou  can't  make  your 
sabjects  follow  you  blindfold, 
you're  no  true  cricket,  and  you're 
unworthy  to  reign,' 

I  slept  but  little  that  night. 
The  whole  ant-hill  was  in  a  com- 
motion, and  its  inhabitants  were 
perpetually  running  backwards 
and  foTwards  in  the  passages.  The 
marching  regiments  were  doubt- 
less being  passed  in  review,  that 
the  campaign  might  open  with 
daybreak. 

Quite  early  in  the  morning  Meg 
came  to  fetch  me. 


'  Our  troops  are  on  the  eve  of 
startiug,'  she  said ;  '  scouts  have 
already  been  sent  on  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  the  enemy  is 
aware  of  the  expedition  to  be  sent 
against  him  V 

'  Mot  a  doubt  of  it.  He  has- 
his  spies,  who  keep  him  informed 
of  everything  which  goes  on  here.' 

*  How  many  men  are  there  in 
your  expeditionary  force  T 

'  About  two  thousand  ;  but  ss- 
soou  as  the  wood  Is  reached  the 
army  will  divide ;  one  half  will 
remain  behind  as  reserve,  and 


only  a  thousand  soldiers  will 
march  to  meet  tlie  enemy.' 

'To  what  corps  do  you  belong, 
Megl' 

'O,  I  reroain  here;  my  ago 
relievsa  me  from  active  service.' 

As  we  were  talking  some  ants 
(tame  up  and  held  a  whispered 
conversation  with  Meg. 

'  They  wish  me  to  ask  yon  to 
accompany  our  troops,'  she  said, 
turning  to  me. 

'  As  their  leader  1' 

I  bit  my  lips  as  Meg  looked  at 
me  in  surprise.  I  had  foolishly 
let  out  my  secret  hopes. 


'  So,'  she  said ;  '  to  make  music 
for  them  to  march  to.' 

'  Hem,  hem  V 

'  You  really  must  not  refuse ; 
they  rely  upon  you  to  encourage 
the  soldiers.' 

'Must  I  go  to  the  scene  of 
action  T 

'You  may  as  welL  There's  no 
need,  though,  for  you  to  take  part 
in  the  battle,  and  you  remain  in 
the  rear  whilst  the  fighting  is  go- 
ing on.' 

'  I  should  prefer  that  certainly.' 

Meg  was  liere  called  out,  but 
she  soon  came  hack,  saying, 
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*  They  are  waiting  for  you ;  the 
army  is  about  lo  march.' 

*  But  I  have  had  no  breakfast.' 

*  Never  mind  that ;  you  will 
is  made.  You  will  be  taken  care 
^et  some  food  when  the  first  halt 
of.' 

I  set  out,  preceded  by  Meg,  for 
•one  of  the  entrances  of  the  ant- 
hill. To  say  that  I  was  happy  in 
my  mind  would  be  to  tell  a  lie. 
I  did  not  at  all  relish  the  prospect 
•of  being  involved  in  a  squabble 
such  as  that  about  to  begin.  It 
is  true  I  was  not  obliged  to  take 
-an  active  part  in  the  struggle ; 
but  if  I  had  to  keep  near  the  com- 
batants I  might  at  any  minute 
be  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
made  prisoner,  and  perhaps  mur- 
dered. 

Once  outside  the  ant-hill  I  was 
•struck  by  the  scene  its  environs 
presented.  The  ants  in  immense 
numbers  were  gathered  about  it, 
awaiting  the  signal  for  departure. 

When  I  appeared  a  great  si- 
lence fell  upon  them  all,  and 
every  head  was  turned  towards 
me.  They  evidently  knew  what 
office  I  was  to  hold. 

With  becoming  gravity  I  climb- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  ant-hill,  and 
when  there  I  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  to  tune  myself  to  the 
occasion. 

It  was  for  me  to  awake  the 
patriotism  of  my  audience,  to  extol 
its  courage,  to  inflame  it  against 
the  enemy,  and  finally  to  wind  up 
-with  a  thrilling  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. All  this  had  to  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  chromatic 
scales  and  shakes ;  but  they  say 
that  music  admirably  expresses 
all  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  and 
that  there  are  times  when  it  ad- 
vantageously takes  the  place  of 
words. 

My  song  must  have  been  worthy 
of  its  subject,  and  have  expressed 
all  that  I  have  said  above,  for  it 
roused  indescribable   enthusiasm 


amongst  the  ants.  When  I  had 
brought  out  the  final  C,  I  heard 
cries  from  amongst  the  crowd  of 
*  Long  live  the  cricket  !'  and  those 
cries  were  not  repressed.  It  was 
a  good  omen  for  the  future.  After 
all,  this  war  might  promote  my 
interests.  I  must  watch  events, 
turn  everything  which  occurred 
to  account,  make  opportunities  for 
my  own  advancement — in  a  word, 
take  Time  by  the  forelock,  that 
was  all  I  had  to  do. 

I  was  asked  to  take  the  head  of 
the  army,  which  I  did  at  once, 
mentally  resolving,  however,  to 
make  some  excuse  for  slackening 
my  pace  and  letting  the  troops 
pass  on  before  me  when  we  should 
be  near  the  enemy.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  my  duty  not  to 
risk  in  the  chances  of  a  battle  a 
life  to  which  a  great  interest 
might  possibly  be  some  day  at- 
tached. 

I  was  reflecting  thus  as  I  per- 
formed a  war-march,  and  the  ants 
in  four  columns  followed  me  si- 
lently. 

We  soon  reached  the  borders  of 
the  wood,  and  a  halt  was  made 
for  breakfast.  Nearly  all  the  ants 
had  brought  provisions  with  them, 
carrying  them  in  their  mandibles. 
Meg  had  not  forgotten  me,  and  I 
saw  some  soldiers  approaching  me, 
painfully  dragging  along  a  huge 
piece  of  white  sugar  which  had 
been  reserved  for  me.  I  mentally 
thanked  my  old  friend  as  I  did 
justice  to  the  meal  provided  for 
me. 

As  I  was  eating  I  listened  to 
the  conversation  going  on  about 
me. 

The  following  dialogue  bietween 
an  old  ant  and  a  young  recruit 
particularly  interested  me.  The 
former  had  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  against  the  black  ants, 
and  she  spoke  with  the  authority 
of  age  and  experience. 

*You    know,    conscript,'    she 
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said,  *  I  don't  want  to  cavil  at 
my  superiors,  but  the  tact  is  this 
campaign  is  being  badly  managed ; 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will 
be  a  failure.  Who  would  have 
dreamt  yesterday  that  we  should 
be  opening  hostilities  at  dawn  to- 
day 1  We  rush  to  arms  without 
warning,  without  preparation, 
without  allies  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
when  we  might  so  easily  have  se- 
•cm*ed  the  cooperation  of  the 
amazon  ants.  Then  we  march  at 
haphazard,  without  knowing  when 
or  where  we  may  meet  the  enemy. 
They  say  our  leaders  have  a  grand 
plan  of  action,  but  I^d  bet  one  of 
my  legs  that  they  have  no  more 
plan  than  I  have.  Did  you  see 
any  scouts  start  before  us?  I 
didn't,  not  a  single  one,  and  I  was 
wandering  about  the  ant-hill  all 
night,  rd  risk  a  second  leg  that 
each  has  left  the  other  to  see  to 
that  precaution,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  really  done.' 

'According  to  you,  then,  old 
-Gibs,  we  are  not  going  to  march 
■direct  upon  the  enemy's  ant-hill  V 

'  March  direct  upon  the  enemy's 

ant-hill?    Do   you  suppose   the 

-enemy  is  going  to  allow  himself 

to  be  beaten  just  to  cover  you 

with  glory  ?   We  are  by  no  means 

secure  of  victory,  and  we  shall 

need  all  our  resources  to  come  out 

•of  the  affair  creditably.     In  our 

last  struggle  with  the  black  ants 

we   had   no    little   difficulty  in 

>  conquering  them,  and  what  we 

did  then  was  nothing  to  the  work 

before  us  now.' 

*  You  old  people  see  everything 
in  a  gloomy  light ;  does  our  cour- 
age, our  proved  courage,  count  for 
nothing  V 

*  O,  courage  is  all  very  well  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  what's  the  good 
of  it  when  an  army  is  not  well 
commanded?  And  we  are  badly 
commanded — I  feel  it,  I  know  it.' 

'You  feel  it,  do  you?  That's 
always  the  way  with  the  old  folks. 


I  daresay  you  think  now  that  if 
you  were  our  leader  everything 
would  be  better  managed  V 

*  You  talk  as  young  people  do ; 
they  always  are  and  will  be  pre- 
sumptuous, inconsiderate,  and  un- 
suspicious. But  you'll  see,  you'll 
Bee  !* 

*  Yes,  we  shall  see.  Look  now 
how  quiet  everything  is  in  the 
wood.  Kot  an  enemy  in  sight. 
It's  my  belief  now  that  we  shall 
surprise  them  and  fall  upon  them 
before  they  know  where  they  are.' 

*  So  that's  your  opinion,  is  it, 
conscript  ?' 

*  It's  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
army.' 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
army.  Xow  I  think  we  shall  be 
surprised  ourselves  presently.' 

*  A  truce  with  your  forebodings, 
prophetess  of  evil !  Why,  look 
there,  there  are  the  scouts  coming 
back.  Who  said  none  had  been 
sent  ?' 

A  few  minutes  later  a  rumour 
was  circulating  in  the  army  that 
the  scouts  had  explored  the  wood 
and  had  seen  nothing  suspicious. 
They  had,  it  was  true,  caught 
sight  of  a  few  of  the  enemy,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  there  quite  by 
accident,  and  had  retreated  hastily 
on  their  approach. 

Old  Gibs  shook  her  head,  but 
as  the  order  to  resume  our  march 
was  given  at  that  moment  I  did 
:not  hear  the  conclusion  of  her  re- 
marks. 

As  Meg  had  said,  two  of  the 
four  columns  of  which  the  army 
was  composed  halted  at  the  en-, 
trance  to  the  wood.  The  other, 
numbering  some  thousands,  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  the  bank. 

On  this  side  the  wood  consisted 
of  several  different  kinds  of  trees, 
beeches  predominating.  The 
ground,  which  was  either  bare  or 
overgrown  with  moss,  offered  but 
few  impediments  to  our  march,  so 
that  we  advanced  rapidly.  I  remain- 
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ed  at  the  head  of  the  army  and 
between  the  two  columns,  going 
on  playing  the  war-march  I  had 
struck  up  when  we  started.  Pre- 
sently, however,  I  gradually 
slackened  my  pace,  so  as  to  allow 
the  heads  of  the  columns  to  pre- 
cede me.  The  most  profound 
silence  continued  to  reign  around 
us,  and  no  sound  awoke  the  echoes 
but  that  of  my  music. 

We  had  now  been  marching 
a  long  time,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  enemy.  Had  the 
young  conscript  been  right  1  I 
wondered.  Had  old  Gibs  been 
talking  nonsense,  as  he  had  im- 
plied ?  I  was  beginning  to  think 
she  had. 

A  hollow  path  now  lay  out 
before  us,  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  one  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  of  considerable 
width,  and  bounded  on  either  side 
by  very  steep  banks.  To  cross  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  down 
the  bank  on  our  side  and  ascend  the 
one  opposite  to  us.  The  latter  look- 
ed very  rugged,  and  was  surmount- 
ed by  the  projecting  ridge  beneath 
which  I  had  taken  refuge  lower 
down  in  the  storm  a  few  days 
ago.  !N'o  enemy  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  other  side.  Old  Gibs, 
who  now  happened  to  be  near  me, 
again  suggested  to  her  companions 
that  it  would  be  well  to  climb  h 
tree  and  reconnoitre  the  bank 
opposite  to  us  before  scaling  it; 
but  she  was  only  laughed  at  for 
her  prudence,  to  which  another 
name  was  given,  and  she  did  not 
venture  to  insist. 

The  two  columns  of  ants  de- 
scended the  bank  like  a  double 
torrent,  and  in  a  moment  the  hol- 
low path  was  alive  with  hurrying 
troops.  I  paused  on  the  project- 
ing brow  of  the  bank  looking 
down  upon  the  ravine,  waiting  to 
cross  it  in  my  turn,  till  the  transit 
should  have  been  effected  by  the 
bulk  of  the  army. 


The  ascent  of  the  opposite 
bank  was  quickly  effected,  and 
soon  the  whole  army  was  drawn 
up  beneath  the  second  ledge  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  perpen- 
dicular wall  presented  no  obstacle 
to  the  ants,  who  immediately 
scaled  it ;  but,  having  gained  the 
summit,  they  found  tiiemselves 
stopped  by  a  clump  of  heather, 
the  hanging  roots  of  which  formed 
an  insuperable  barrier  even  to- 
them. 

Some  little  confusion  now  oc- 
curred in  the  ranks,  owing  to  the- 
precipitate  descent  of  those  who,, 
pressing  on  in  advance,  had  re- 
cognised the  impossibility  of  fur- 
ther progress  in  that  direction. 
From  the  commanding  positi6n  I 
occupied  I  could  see  a  kind  of 
hollow  in  the  otherwise  inaccessi- 
ble bank,  by  which  the  ascent  to 
the  plateau  could  be  made  by  a 
few  at  a  time.  I  was  about  to- 
point  out  this  ravine  to  our  peo- 
ple when  some  of  them  perceived 
it,  and,  entering  it,  called  to  the 
others  to  follow  them.  The  bulk 
of  the  army  then  halted,  and  a  file 
of  ants,  looking  like  a  black  thread, 
entered  the  pass,  which  was  toa 
narrow  to  admit  of  many  at  once. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  some 
four  or  five  hundred  appeared  to- 
me to  have  passed  through — that 
is  to  say,  rather  less  than  half  the 
effective  force.  At  this  moment 
I  noticed  a  little  faltering  in  the 
column  in  the  pass,  then  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  a  little  later 
I  distinctly  saw  those  of  the  ant& 
who  had  gained  the  plateau  roll 
down  upon  those  behind  them. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this?  It  was  soon  explained. 
Whilst  the  regiments  nearest  the 
ravine  were  running  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  interruption  of 
the  ascent,  I  suddenly  saw  the 
patch  of  heather  already  referred 
to  as  forming  the  crest  of  the  op- 
posite  bank   become  alive   with 
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anls.  I  could  distinctly  see  them 
etruggling  with  each  othei,  and 
some  of  them  fell  back  into  the 
path  where  that  part  of  the  army 
which  had  not  been  able  to  teach 
the  plateau  remained  motioalesa. 
We  hiid  fallen  into  an  ambuecade, 


and  our  fiiTcea  were  cut  in  half. 
I  now  heard  a  dull  noise  from  the 
plateau,  where  the  struggle  waa 
probably  going  on  with  consider- 
able slaughter;  but,  being  on  a 
somewhat  lower  level,  I  could  see 
nothing  of  what  was  happening. 


Many  ant«  were  still  attempting 
to  ascend  the  ravine,  but  they 
could  not  succeed.  It  was  evident 
that  some  obstacle  had  been 
placed  in  it  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  surmount.  Those 
which  fell  back  from  the  heather 
vou  XXXIV.  NO.  con. 


on  to  their  companions  were  im- 
mediately surrounded  and  ques- 
tioned, and  it  was  evident  that 
the  replies  elicited  were  of  a  terri- 
fying nature,  for  they  at  once 
produced  the  greatest  Station 
amongst  the  expeditionary  forces. 
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I  saw  the  ante,  a&  if  seized  with  a 
sadden  access  of  fary,  clutch  at 
the  vertical  wall  beneath  which 
they  were  massed,  and  struggle  to 
scale  it,  only,  alas,  to  fall  back 
upon  each  other,  balked  by  the 
impassable  barrier  of  heather. 
Deeply  moved,  I  was  eagerly 
watching  the  scene,  of  which  not 
a  single  detail  escaped  me,  when 
my  attention  was  suddenly  called 
in  another  direction. 

I  have  already  said  that  from 
the  position  I  occupied  I  com- 
manded a  view  of  one  part  of  the 
hollow  path  which  wound  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  of  my  see- 
ing a  long  way  down  it  on  either 
side.  At  the  moment  referred 
to  above  I  saw  a  dense  column  of 
ants  advancing  in  good  order  from 
the  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  body  appeared  on  the 
right  I  shouted  in  a  shrill  voice 
to  warn  our  people  of  the  threat- 
ening danger,  and  made  signs  to 
them  to  fail  back  towards  me; 
but,  absorbed  in  their  vain  efforts 
to  scale  the  bank,  they  either  did 
not  see  or  did  not  understand  me. 

Meanwhile  the  two  conveiging 
columns  rapidly  approached  each 
other.  At  last  they  were  noticed, 
and  I  saw  our  soldiers  leave  the 
wall  they  had  been  vainly  at- 
tempting to  scale,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  visible  enemy,  regain 
the  calmness  and  coolness  they 
had  for  the  moment  lost  Their 
new  dispositions  were  rapidly 
made;  and,  dividing  into  two 
parties,  they  prepared  to  meet  the 


onslaught  of  the  attacking  co- 
lumns with  a  vigorous  repulse. 
The'  combatants  all  belonged  to 
the  same  race  ;  and  in  the  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  which  ensued, 
the  two  parties  were  so  mixed  to- 
gether that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  they  could  distin- 
guish friends  from  foes. 

As  to  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  the  battle  there  could  be  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  enemy's 
columns  each  numbered  some 
thousands  of  troops,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  our  army,  re- 
duced to  £ve  hundred  at  the  most, 
could  long  sustain  so  unequal  a 
combat.  In  spite  of  their  courage- 
ous resistance,  they  must  soon  be 
overpowered.  The  noise  from  the 
hollow  path  now  drowned  that 
from  the  plateau,  and  I  could  no 
longer  make  out  whether  the 
struggle  on  the  lattes  was  over  or 
still  going  on. 

The  battle  had  lasted  for  some 
time  with  incredible  slaughter 
when  I  suddenly  saw  an  ant  run- 
ning towards  me,  whom  I  took 
for  one  of  our  people. 

'  Eun,  Cricket  V  she  cried  eager- 
ly— 'run,  and  summon  the  re- 
serve corps  from  the  borders  of 
the  wood:  you  will  go  faster 
than  I  shall.  Tell  them  to  hasteik 
up ;  things  are  going  against  us.' 

With  that  she  left  me  to  return 
to  the  battle;  whilst  I,  leaving 
the  scene  of  carnage,  where  I  could 
do  nothing  for  my  friends,  bent 
my  steps  to  the  place  where  we 
had  left  the  reserve  corps. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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Chapter  XIV.  The  Western  Lakes. 


The  wildly  beautiful  harmonies 
of  the  Alpine  landscape,  consisting 
of  ice-clad  rocks  and  frozen  lakes, 
are  repeated  in  softer  tones  and 
calmer  strains  in  West  Switzer- 
land, which  is  indeed  like  a  gentle 
echo  of  the  Oberland.  This  dis- 
trict is  grouped  around  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  or  Leman,  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel  or  Neuenburg,  and  the 
slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Jura. 
For  though  the  *  Black  Mountains' 
of  the  Jura  may  possess  many 
terrors,  still  they  are  far  less 
mighty  than  the  Alps;  and 
Nature's  sovereign  power  is  con- 
trolled by  milder  laws  here,  where 
ehe  Ues  close  to  the  ^aml  heart 
of  the  earth,  than  where  she  sits 
aloft  enthroned  on  inaccessible 
heights. 

The  upper  valleys  of  Neuch&tel 
looked  dreaiy  enough  in  the  old 
times,  when  foxes  and  owlsabound- 
ed,  and  the  people  who  dwelt  in 
the  wretched  huts  were  not  only 
lagged,  but  famishing.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  fragments  of  rock,  between 
which  there  would  grow  a  late 
and  scanty  crop  of  oats  or  barley; 
and  on  this  the  herdsmen  andchar- 
coal-bumers  managed  to  subsist, 
with  the  result  that  their  bodies 
were  as  much  starved  as  their 
minds.  Nowadays,  however,  this 
is  all  changed,  and  everywhere 
there  are  large  flourishing  villages, 
which  are  almost  like  towns,  and 
are  inhabited  by  a  thriving  pros- 
perous people.  The  railway  keeps 
them  in  constant  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  and  the 


telegraph  brings  them  information 
concerning  the  great  markets  to 
which  they  send  their  produce 
and  manufactures.  The  popula- 
tion is  a  busy  and  hard-working 
one,  the  chief  branch  of  industry 
pursued  being  that  of  watch- 
making. Nearly  thirty  thousand 
workmen  are  employed  about  this 
manufacture  in  the  villages  of 
Neuchatel  alone,  Geneva  employs 
eight  thousand,  the  Bernese  Jura 
three-and-twenty  thousand,  and 
the  same  number  are  employed  by 
Lausanne  and  the  valley  of  Joux; 
so  that  altogether  some  eighty 
thousand  persons,  dwelling  for  the 
most  part  in  lonely  mountain- 
villages,  are  engaged  day  by  day 
in  dictating  the  time  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  the  first  watch  to  Chaux-de- 
Fonds  is  interesting  enough.  It 
was  brought  thither,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  a  cattle-dealer,  and  excited 
much  wonder  among  the  herdsmen 
and  charcoal-burners.  But,  alas, 
it  had  not  the  gift  of  perpetual 
motion,  and  one  day  there  was 
great  distress,  for  the  wheels  had 
stopped.  Thereupon  a  young 
smith  namedDaniel  Jean  Eichard, 
who  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  set  himself  to  take  the  little 
machine  to  pieces.  He  succeeded 
perfectly,  restored  it  to  life,  and 
thenceforward  was  possessed  with 
the  desire  of  mining  watches 
himself.  After  a  thousand  trials 
and  difficulties  success  crowned 
his  labours,  and  in  the  end  he 
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became  the  father  and  founder  of 
'what  is  now  a  most  important 
manufacture. 

Even  before  they  reach  Geneva, 
natives  of  Northern  Europe  will 
find  much  to  delight  them  in 
Neuchatel  and  its  lake — and,  in- 
deed, in  the  entire  neighbourhood, 
with  its  villages,  green  mountain- 
slopes,  and  valleys.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  district  is  so  pleasant 
that  strangers  speedily  feel  them- 
selves quite  at  home  in  it.  The 
smallest  towns  are  exquisitely 
clean,  the  streets  are  well  swept, 
the  trim  well-kept  gardens  are 
brilliant  with  flowers,  the  meadows 
are  bordered  with  luxuriant  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  houses  look  radiant 
with  prosperity,  as  do  also  the 
inhabitants,  the  expression  of 
w^hose  faces,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  air  of  business-like  gravity, 
is  as  cheerful  as  if  every  day  were 
a  holiday.  Add  to  all  this  the 
heights  of  the  Jura,  which  fill  the 
background,  and  conceal  many  a 
golden  hive  full  of  industrious 
workers,  and  the  picture  is  com- 
plete. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  the 
product  of  all  these  various  ele- 
ments combined.  It  is  not  only 
neat  and  clean,  but  rich  and  hand- 
some ;  and  its  aspect,  like  that  of 
its  citizens,  betokens  cheerfulness, 
contentment,  ready  sociability, 
and  much  confidence  in  its  own 
powers.  The  inhabitants  were 
determined  that  their  town  should 
present  a  handsome  appearance,' 
and  have  accordingly  vied  with 
one  another  in  their  endeavours 
to  beautify  it.  The  necessary 
funds  have  always  been  forthcom- 
ing when  wanted,  nor  has  there 
been  any  lack  of  public  spirit,  or 
indeed  of  noble  acts  of  generosity, 
SB  we  are  reminded  by  the  name 
of  David  Pury,  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  place. 

The  fragrant  scent  of  the  vine 
pervades  the  whole  surrounding 


district,  and  the  grapes  grown  on 
the  hills  of  this  little  canton  are 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  their 
kind.  The  red  grapes  of  Cor- 
taillnd  and  Derri^re-Moulins,  and 
the  white  grapes  of  Bevaix,  Au- 
verneier,  and  8t.  Blaise  are  highly 
appreciated  in  the  grand  hotels 
on  the  lake  ;  and  the  white  have 
no  cause  to  blush,  nor  the  red  to 
tarn  pale,  even  if  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  reflned  criticism 
of  a  Burgundian  palate. 

With  Tradition  for  our  guide, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  Freiburg. 
We   are  in  what  was  anciently 
called  Uechtland — the  Desert — 
for  such  it  seemed  to  the  Komans 
settled  at  what  was  then  known  as 
Aventicum,  but  is  now  Avenches.  * 
They  did  not  like  it  at  all.    Dense 
forests,  waste  lands,  rugged  moun- 
tains,  and    uncultivated   valleys 
found  very  few  admirers  among 
the  children  of  Italy,  in  spite  of 
the  attractive  character  of  the  lake 
and  its  shores.    In  after  years  the 
district  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  German  emperor,  and  was 
governed  by  the  powerful  Dukes 
of    Zahringen,    one    of    whom, 
Berchtold  IV.,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  imitate  his   uncle,  who 
had  built  a  town  of  Freiburg  on 
the  Dreisam  in  Breisgau,  and  so 
built  one  of  the  same  name  about 
the  fortress  of  Thira,  on  the  river 
Saane.     This   was  in    1179,    or 
twelve  years  before  the  founding 
of  Bern.     His  desire  was  that  the 
new  free  town  should  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  overweening  pride 
of  the  nobles   and   ecclesiastics, 
and  to  this  end  he  granted  vari- 
ous liberties  and  privileges  to  the 
citizens.  Butthe  monks  of  Payerne 
withstood  him  from  the  first;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  new  church  was 
begun,  their  opposition  became  so 
actively  violent  that  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force 
before  he  could  drive  them  and 
their  vassals  away.   They  returned  • 
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again  later;  and,  indeed,  until 
quite  recentl J,  their  conyents  and 
monasteries  were  more  numerous 
in  Freiburg  than  anywhere  else. 
There  were  monks  and  nuns  of 
all  colours  and  habits — Fran- 
ciscans, Augustinians,  Gapucins, 
Ursulines,  Cistercians,  and  many 
others;  and  Freiburg  was  not  only 
a  stronghold  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
the  strongest  stronghold  in  the 
land. 

The  town  of  Bern  had  been 
built  for  much  the  same  reasons 
as  Freiburg,  and  common  interests 
supplied  a  strong  bond  of  union 
between  the  two,  which  was 
further  cemented  by  repeated 
leagues  and  covenants. 

Bern  and  Freiburg  together 
threatened  many  a  foe  with  their 
formidable  power  in  later  times ; 
and,  more  than  this,  they  used 
them  so  effectually  on  the  field  of 
Murten  as  completely  to  drive  the 
Bui^undians  out  of  the  country. 
It  must  have  been  a  grand  sight 
to  see  the  strong  and  proud  array 
which  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Freiburg  on  the  25th  July  1476, 
three  days  after  the  glorious  victory 
of  Murten,  or  Morat,  on  their  way  to 
hold  a  splendid  sitting  of  the  Diet 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  The 
Bishop  of  Grenoble  came  in  full 
canonicals  to  bring  the  good  wishes 
of  King  Loms  of  France,  and  he 
was  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  France,  Savoy,  St.  Gall, 
Appenzell,  Biel,yalais,  Solothum, 
and  the  brave  warriors  of  the  eight 
confederate  cantons.  Peace  with. 
Savoy  was  the  question  they  had 
met  to  discuss;  and  there  was  not 
much  ink  wasted  on  the  occasion. 
The  duke  gave  the  Pays  de  Yaud 
as  a  guarantee,  and  Freiburg  and 
Bern  received  Murten,  Aigle,  Orbe, 
and  Grandson. 

Montreu2^  the  Swiss  Kice,  in 
one  respect  resembles  Interlaken 
— ^that  is  to  say,  no  one  exactly 


knows  where  the  place  itself  is, 
though  the  name  is  given  to  an 
extensive  district.  Montreux  is, 
in  fact,  made  up  of  the  villages 
of  Les  Planches  and  Sales,  and  to 
these  belong  Yeytaux,  Chatelard, 
Vemey,  Clarens,  Glion,  Sonzier, 
Brie,  and  a  number  of  others, 
which  dot  the  green  slopes  of  the 
Dent  de  Jaman  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  The  space  between 
the  villages  is  occupied  by  woods, 
vineyards,  streams,  groups  of  trees; 
and  everywhere  you  may  see  gar- 
deners, vine-dressers,  and  boatmen 
busily  and  cheerfully  pursuing 
their  various  avocations.  Over 
all  there  is  an  air  of  blissful  peace 
and  repose,  and  the  place  is 
salubrious  as  well  as  lovely.  Many 
a  person  who  had  lost  his  health 
in  the  rude  world  without  has 
found  it  again  on  these  sunny 
hills;  and  as  for  the  sound  health 
of  the  natives,  that  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  lightheartedness,. 
almost  Greek  in  its  character, 
with  which  they  celebrate  their 
festivals  when  their  labours  are 
over. 

Talking  of  Greek  characteristics, 
there  is  quite  a  classic  flavour 
about  the  Narcissus  Festival, 
which  is  held  on  the  greensward 
belonging  to  the  chalets  of  Avent, 
where  this  flower  blooms  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  spring-time,  and  in- 
vites the  pleasure-loving  popula- 
tion to  make  merry  with  dancing 
and  singing;  and  the  fete  of 
TAlibaye  des  Viffnerons,  the  guild 
of  the  Vevey  vine-dressers,  com- 
pletely recalls  the  time  when  the 
temples  of  the  ancient  gods  were 
still  held  in  honour.  The  vintage 
season  is  of  itself  provocative  of 
jubilant  mirth ;  but  when  tradi- 
tions of  Eoman  festivals  held  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  Pales,  and 
Bacchus  survive  among  the  people 
— as  they  do  in  Eome,  Kaples,. 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  even 
here    on    the    shores    of   Lake 
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Leman — it  is  only  natural  that 
each  fetes  should  be  celebrated  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  classical 
origin.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
has  entirely  done  away  with  the 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  all  the 
old  heathen  divinities,  save  one, 
that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  obstin- 
ately held  its  ground.  Its  observ- 
ance was  continued  in  Italy  and 
Greece  for  long  centuries,  and  the 
same  may  have  been  the  case  here; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
accurate  evidence  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  celebration,  as 
the  archives  of  the  vine-dressers' 
guild  were  consumed  by  fire  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  recurs  at  intervals  of 
about  fifteen  years,  and  has  been 
celebrated  only  five  times  since 
1797,  the  last  occasion  being  in 
1865. 

In  ancient  times  the  whole 
honour  of  the  festival  belonged  to 
Bacchus;  afterwards  Geres^  the 
guardian  of  the  cornfields,  and 
later  still  Pales,  the  patrol  of  the 
herdsmen,  were  admitted  to  « 
share  in  it,  and  the  triple  fete  was 
celebrated  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, instead  of  being  divided  be- 
tween April  and  October,  as  was 
the  case  in  oldKome.  When  the 
great  day  at  last  arrives,  what  a 
bustle  and  stir  there  is  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  on  the  quay, 
and  in  the  streets  of  Yevey,  and 
upon  the  open  space  towards 
which  the  crowds  are  hastening ! 
Everywhere  there  are  signs  of 
exuberant  mirth.  Foreigners 
pour  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
there  is  a  perfect  Babel  of  lan- 
guages, for  the  fete  enjoys  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  Balconies,  roofs, 
walls,  and  trees  are  all  occupied 
by  eager  spectators ;  flags  wave 
f^m  the  triumphal  arches  leading 
to  the  scene  of  action,  trumpets 
sound  incessantly,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  sweet  scent  of 
flowers.    Then  comes  the  proces- 


sion. It  is  headed  by  a  company 
of  halberdiers,  in  the  costume  of 
the  old  warriors  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  the  guild  of  the  vine- 
dressers of  Vevey  and  Tour,  ac- 
companied by  their  '  abbot,'  carry- 
ing a  bishop's  crozier,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  make  the  customary 
speech  and  to  crown  the  two  vine- 
dressers who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  cultivating  the  vine. 
Then  comes  Spring,  all  lightness, 
freshness,  and  brightness;  here 
are  boys  carrying  garlands ;  there 
are  gardeners,  nlale  and  female ; 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  and  . 
rural  musicians — all  sweeping  by 
in  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  sing- 
ing and  shouting  as  they  go. 
After  them  comes  the  goddess  her- 
self— a  beautiful  young  maiden  in 
a  triumphal  car,  decked  with  rib- 
bons and  flowers ;  and,  when  she  • 
has  passed  by,  come  a  group  of 
Alpine  herdsmen,  driving  before 
them  some  of  their  fine-looking 
cattle,  the  loud  tinkle  of  whose 
bells  mingles  oddly  with  the 
strains  of  the  music.  Spring  is 
succeeded  by  the  summer  god- 
dess Ceres,  whose  procession  con- 
sists of  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen 
and  decorated  with  com,  chil- 
dren carrying  a  beehive  as  a 
symbol  of  industry,  reapers,  ' 
gleaners,  and  threshers — aU  in  ' 
honour  of  the  joys  of  summer. 
This  procession,  like  the  former 
one,  winds  up  with  a^ively  throng 
of  singers  and  dancers. 

Summer  ripens  into  autumn. 
Evoe,  behold !  Bacchus  approaches 
with  fauns,  satyrs,  and  thyrsus- 
bearers.  The  victorious  god  is 
drawn  by  fiery  horses  covered 
with  panther  -  skins,  amid  the 
clashing  of  cymbals,  the  beating 
of  kettledrums,  and  the  blowing 
of  pipes  and  flutes.  Corybantes, 
fauns,  and  Bacchantes — a  wild 
noisy  crew  —  swarm  round  the 
chariot  of  the  god,  performing 
their  Bacchanalian  dances.     The 
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priests  lead  the  singing,  and  are 
answered  by  the  choruses,  and 
thanks  are  offered  up  to  the  god 
"who  has  blessed  the  shores  of  the 
lake  with  his  bounty.  So  exu- 
berant and  tumultuous  i&  the 
mirth  of  autumn  that  it  infects 
even  the  spectators.  Silenus,  rid- 
ing backwards  on  his  ass,  and 
trolling  forth  in  loud  tones  a  song 
in  praise  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  is 
greeted  with  rapturous  applause, 
and,  what  with  the  clapping  of 
hands,  the  gay  dresses,  the  blue 
sky,  bright  sun,  flowers,  trees, 
intoxicating  music,  and  happy 
faces,  the  general  excitement  is 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Ouchy,  the  flourishing  port  of 
Lausanne,  the  town  of  fiie  three 
hillsy  the  capital  of  the  canton,  next 
attracts  our  notice.  How  many  fa- 
mous names  areassociatedwith  Lau- 
sanne I  It  is  like  a  dream  to  think 
of  the  time  when  Voltaire,  Tissot, 
Eousseau,  Gibbon,  Constant,  Fox, 
Mercier,  Eynod,  Haller,  and  Bon- 
stetten  used  to  meet  and  join  the 
brilliant  circle  of  witty  and  intel- 
lectual women  then  assembled 
here.  This  was  in  the  days  when 
the  scoffing  philosophy  was  in 
yogue ;  yet,  with  all  its  imperti- 
nence and  scepticism,  its  devotees 
were  very  cheerful  people,  by  no 
means  averse  from  pleasure,  and 
though  they  drank  deep  draughts 
from  the  cup  of  liberty,  they  never 
lost  their  charming  grace,  even 
when  most  intoxicated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lausanne  at 
the  present  day  are  said  to  be 
somewhat  like  them  in  character; 
that  is,  they  love  life,  sunshine, 
and  gaiety,  and  are  original,  na- 
tural, and  rather  indolent.  One 
feels  disposed,  however,  to  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  this  last  impu- 
tation when  one  looks  at  the  mas- 
sive arches  of  the  great  granite 
bridge  which  connects  St.  Fran- 


9ois  with  St.  Laurent.  It  is  solid 
enough  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Komans,  and  yet  these  few  indo* 
lent  people  accomplished  its  con- 
struction without  any  assistance. 
In  some  respects  Lausanne  resem- 
bles Freiburg,  for  the  ground  upou 
which  it  stands  is  very  much 
broken.  Some  parts  of  the  town 
and  some  streets  have  now  been, 
connected ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  things  have  been  left  much 
as  they  were  originally.  The 
streets  and  alleys  run  up-hill  and 
down-hill,  and  some  one  is  wicked 
enough  to  declare  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  walk  about  the  place 
without  a  drag  on  one's  feet  But- 
modern  Lausanne  does  not  live 
here  ;  she  has  built  her  numerous- 
handsome  villas  by  the  side  of 
level  roads,  on  wooded  slopes  and 
eminences,  and  will  continue  to 
spread  as  far  as  she  can  without 
losing  sight  of  the  cathedral-tower. 
The  cathedral,  which  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  finest  in  all 
Switzerland,  will  always  be  the 
centre-point  and  crowning  glory 
of  Lausanne,  both  for  the  sake  of 
its  venerable  antiquity,  its  history, 
and  its  intrinsic  beauty. 

But,  though  the  town  abounds 
with  objects  of  interest,  natural 
and  historical,  we  must  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  penetrating 
farther  into  the  treasure-chamber,, 
for  fear  we  should  not  get  away 
again.  Just  a  passing  glance 
must  be  bestowed,  however,  upon 
St.  Fran9oi8,  the  southern  part  of 
the  town.  The  venerable  old 
church  of  St.  Francois,  the  last 
object  which  meets  our  eye,  jused 
to  be  eagerly  watched  for  as  the 
goal  of  his  journey  by  the  traveller 
arriving  by  diligence  in  former 
times,  before  there  was  any  rail- 
way station  at  Lausanne,  or  any 
landing-place  for  steamboats  at 
Ouchy. 
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Chapter  XV.  From  the  Lake  op  Geneva  to  the  *  Mbr  db  Glace.' 


Comparing  the  sitaation  of 
Geneva  -with  that  of  the  towns  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  the  lake,  it  must  he 
admitted  that  the  latter  have  the 
advantage;  hut  still,  the  angle 
formed  hy  the  Alps  and  the  Jura 
to  the  south  of  the  lake  confessed- 
ly affords  one  of  the  finest  sites 
in  the  world.  The  scenery  of 
Geneva  is  extremely  soft  and 
lovely  in  character,  and  has  a 
soothing  cheering  effect  upon  the 
spirits.  The  comhination  of  shruhs 
and  trees,  meadows  and  gardens, 
woods  and  orchards,  is  very  pleas- 
ing, diversified  and  enlivened  as 
it  is  hy  the  presence  of  numerous 
chateaux  and  villas;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  is,  of  course, 
greatly  enhanced  hy  the  lake  and 
its  reflections,  as  well  as  by  the 
Alps,  which  form  the  framework 
of  the  picture,  and  seem  to  make 
it  quite  complete  in  itself. 

The  town  is  divided  by  the 
Ehone  into  two  parts :  the  district 
called  Saint-Gervais  and  the  town 
proper,  which  contains  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  collections,  palaces, 
and  other  noteworthy  objects. 
Saint-Gervais  was  for  a  long  time 
nothing  but  a  suburb ;  but  it  is 
building  its  new  houses  in  a  grand 
and  luxurious  style. 

The  river  flows  out  of  the  lake 
at  this  point,  having  undergone 
such  a  complete  purification  on  its 
way  hither  from  Villeneuve,  thatits 
wholesome  vigorous  waters  have 
become  perfectly  blue  and  trans- 
parent. It  encircles  two  little 
islands,  one  of  which  contains 
some  lofty  black-looking  houses, 
and  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
place  where  the  castle  stood  in 
the  old  Eoman  times ;  the  other, 
the  island  of  Eousseau,  being 
shaded  by  some  fine  old  poplars 
of  unusual  size,  and  connected 
with  the   Pont  d^fi  Bergues,  is 


altogether  of  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 
It  is  as  he  walks  along  the  hand- 
some quays,  over  the  wide  bridges, 
and  through  the  pleasure-grounds 
which  line  the  shores,  that  the 
stranger  feels  the  full  charm  of 
the  situation.  First,  there  is  the 
lake  in  all  its  mysterious  beauty  ; 
and  among  the  numerous  summer 
residences  which  enliven  its  banks 
we  see  the  hospitable  chateau  of 
Coppet,  once  the  residence  of 
Madame  de  Stael;  and  ^yon, 
anciently  known  to  Julius  Caesar 
as  Julia  Equestrie,  To  the  right 
is  Cologny,  with  its  villages,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  villas  and 
bright-green  vineyards,  which  con- 
trast well  with  the  dark  handsome 
foliage  of  the  beautiful  chestnut 
woods.  There,  too,  lie  the  Villa 
Diodati,  in  which  Byron  composed 
some  of  his  poems ;  and,  some- 
what nearer  the  town,  the  luxuri- 
ous Villa  Favre,  where  lived 
Merle  d'Aubign^,  the  famous  his- 
torian of  the  Eeformation. 

From  the  Pont  du  Mont  Blanc, 
as  well  as  from  the  island  of 
Bousseau,  one  looks  far  away  into 
the  sublime  distance,  where,  high 
above  the  gray  locks  of  the  Little 
Sal&ve,  Mont  Blanc  rears  his 
silvery  head,  surrounded  by  & 
stately  train  of  other  glacier- 
mountains,  whose  domes  and 
peaks  rise  on  either  side  of  him. 
llie  M61e  pyramid,  to  the  left  of 
the  Little  SaUve,  guards  the  en- 
trance into  Faucigny,  and  farther 
off  the  mountains  of  Voirons,  with 
their  green  pastures,  subside  into 
woods  and  meadows  which  slope 
down  towards  the  lake.  On  sum- 
mer evenings,  when  the  sun  has 
disappeared  behind  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  Jura,  the  colouring  of  the 
whole  scene  is  something  wonder- 
ful The  foreground  and  middle- 
distance  are  veiled  in  mist  and 
shadow,  while  the  chain  of  the 
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Alps,  and  it  alone,  is  still  illu- 
minated with  the  rosy  splendour 
of  daylight  The  heights  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  all  aflame  with  gold 
and  red,  and  a  thousand  other 
varying  tints,  which  gradually 
fade  away  into  deep  purple.  It 
is  just  at  this  hour  that  the 
numerous  gas-lamps  are  lighted 
on  the  quays  and  hridges  and  in 
the  streets,  and  the  glare  from 
them  illuminates  the  d!ark  lake  to 
a  great  distance.  The  wind  blows 
softly  across  the  gently  sobbing 
waters,  and  whispers  among  the 
trees;  and  then  the  moon  rises 
over  the  Alps,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  changed,  and  we  are  at 
once  transported  into  the  realms 
of  fairyland.  Long  streaks  of 
bluish  light  glide  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  stud  the  tops  of 
the  waves  with  diamonds,  making 
the  dark  lake  look  like  the  starry 
heavens.  The  nearest  hills  are  aU 
brilliantly  lighted  up,'  and  gay 
sounds  of  music  come  to  us  from 
the  Rousseau  island.  A  row  on 
the  lake  at  this  hour  wiU  recall 
to  our  minds  all  the  old  tales  of 
water  nymphs  and  fairies ;  and  as 
we  watch  yonder  boat  gliding 
along,  with  its  shining  ghostly 
sail,  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
whether  the  old  magic  vessel  of 
long  ago  has  not  returned  to  these 
shores.  It  is  said  that  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  should  be  seen  by  daylight 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  by  moon- 
light, and  the  Genevese  them- 
selves declare  that  no  one  knows 
what  their  lake  really  is  until  he 
has  seen  it  at  midnight,  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full.  Certain  it  is 
that  evening  is  the  time  when  the 
real  life  of  Geneva  begins ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
the  serious  business  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  the  manufacture  of 
watches  and  jewelry.  In  the 
evening  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
crowded  with  foreigners  from  all 
parts  of  Europe;  and,  under  these 


circumstances,  modern  Geneva  is 
often  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  towns  in  the  world. 

We  are  just  going  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Saleve,  to  have  a 
general  view  of  the  town  and  can- 
ton,  and  then  we  must  hurry  on  to 
Ghamounix  and  the 'Merde  Glace.' 
Mont  Saleve,  indeed,  ought  hardly 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  giants  of  the  vale  of 
Ghamounix ;  but  still  it  has  its 
own  peculiar  attractions,  and  af- 
fords us  a  good  opportunity — the 
best  we  shall  have — of  waving 
our  last  farewells  to  Geneva.  Seen 
from  the  town,  the  Saleve  looks 
like  a  bare  precipitous  wall  of 
limestone,  and  its  aspect  does  not 
improve  much  on  acloser  acquaint- 
ance. The  eastern  side,  however, 
along  which  the  road  winds,  i& 
a  gentle  slope  occupied  by  plea- 
sant villages  and  orchards,  hand- 
some villas,  and  gardens  sur- 
rounded by  flourishing  groves  of 
beech  and  chestnut.  Higher  up, 
the  mountain  is  clothed  with  a 
low  growth  of  small  beech-trees, 
hollies,  aspens,  junipers,  and  sweet 
chestnuts,  which  gradually  dimin- 
ish in  number  till  they  disappear 
altogether,  and  are  succeeded  by 
mosses  and  lichens.  The  moun- 
tain is  much  fissured,  and  is  full 
of  caves  and  grottoes.  In  the 
ravine  which  divides  the  Greater 
Saleve  from  the  Lesser  lies  the 
quiet  charming  little  village  of  La 
Croisette. 

We  have  now  left  the  lively 
shores  of  the  lake,  with  its  vine- 
yards and  bowers  of  roses,  far 
behind  us,  and  have  mounted  up 
through  the  quiet  green  valley  to 
a  new  world  of  ice,  where  we  are 
surrounded  by  numbness  and 
silence,  and  where  man  again 
becomes  a  wrestler  with  the  an- 
cient powers  of  J^ature. 

*  Voili  la  Mer  de  Glace  f  cries 
the  guide  when  we  have  ascended 
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the  Fleg6re  ot  Montanvert,  as  if 
he  ■were  colling  our  attention  to 
some  quite  ordinaiy  Bpectacle. 
Three  rivers  of  ice  combioe  to 
form  the  enormous   Glacier   du 


ing  name  of  '  sea.'  From  the 
Aiguille  de  Lechaud  descends  the 
glacier  of  the  same  name  and  the 
Glacier  Talefro,  and  from  the  Col 
du  G^ant  cornea  the  Glacier  du 


Bois,  to  the  middle  part  of  vhich     Tacul.    The  name  of  '  Mer  de 
tke  French  give  the  high-sound-     Glace'  is  by  no  means  inappro- 
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priate,  for,  seen  from  above,  it 
looks  just  like  a  sea  frozen  while 
its  mighty  waves  were  in  full 
career;  seen,  however,  from  the 
nearer  point  of  view  called  the 
Chapeau,  a  cliff  opposite  Montan- 


vert,  the  icy  waves  take  the 
form  of  pyramids  and  obelisks  of 
such  gigantic  size  as  to  make 
human  beings  and  their  ships 
look  like  chUdren's  toys  in  com- 
parison. 


Chapter  XVI.  Valais — ^The  Valley  op  the  Shone. 


If  the  traveller  wish  to  see  the 
wildest  and  most  gigantic  moun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  of  its  val- 
leys—if he  wish  to  enjoy  the  soft 
air  and  luxurious  vegetation  of 
Italy  at  the  same  time  that  he 
beholds  the  most  extensive  gla- 
ciers and  the  most  wonderful 
mountain  passes  and  roads,  scenes 
of  primitive  civilisation  and  desert  ^ 
places  far'removed  from  all  human- 
ising influences  and  never  trodden 
by  a  human  foot — ^let  him  wander 
through  the  canton  of  Valais, 
for  he  will  there  see  all  the  varied 
forms  of  Nature  developed  to  the 
utmost,  and  will  meet  with  con- 
trasts sharper  than  occur  in  almost 
•any  other  region. 

Yes,  Valais  is  truly  a  wonder- 
land ;  but  it  has  only  lately 
been  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  programme  of  the  Alpine 
tourist.  Monte  Bosa  and  the 
-dome  of  the  Mischabel,  moun- 
tains which  rear  their  heads  to 
some  fifteen  thousand  feet  or  more 
•above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
cast  even  the  Finsteraarhom  and 
Jungfrau  into  the  shade;  the 
Lyskamm,  Matterhom  or  Mont 
Cervin,  Weisshom,  Dent  Blanche, 
Grand  Combin,  Les  Jumeaux,  or 
•Castor  and  Pollux,  all  of  which 
.attain  a  height  of  more  than  thir- 
teen thousand  feet ;  and  the  Dent 
4'H^rens,  Alphubel,  Breithom, 
and  Grand  Cornier,  which  are 
more  than  twelve  thousand  feet 
high — these,  whose  names  are  so 
familiar  to  us,  are  all  to.  be  found 


in  Valais.  Among  these  moun- 
tains lie  the  Icurgest  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  namely,  the  Gorner  and 
Aletsch  glaciers,  with  which  more 
than  a  hundred  others  are  asso- 
ciated. The  principal  elements, 
indeed,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
canton  of  Valais  are  rock,  snow, 
and  glaciers ;  and,  as  these  occupy 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  its  area,  there 
is  but  little  space  left  for  the 
population  or  for  the  cultivation  of 
com  and  wine;  and  as,  in  addition 
to  this,  one  is  constantly  meeting 
with  traces  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  elements,  one  is  apt  to  go 
away  with  the  impression  that 
the  whole  canton  is  more  or  less 
like  a  desert. 

Valais  is,  indeed,  very  thinly 
populated,  and  such  inhabitants 
as  it  hashavenaturallycongregated 
along  its  main  artery,  the  Bhone, 
near  which  runs  the  only  good 
road  it  has  been  possible  to  con- 
struct. This  river  has  shown 
itself  a  very  faithless  friend 
throughout  its  whole  career  for 
centuries  past ;  it  has  committed 
the  wildest  ravages,  flooding  the 
fields  and  villages  of  Upper  Valais, 
and  destroying  human  habitations 
and  human  lives  by  the  thousand. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  especially  if  one  knows  some- 
thing of  the  histoiy  or  town 
chronicles  of  Valais,  that  the 
whole  canton^hould  look  uncared 
for  and  dreary,  or  that  its  people, 
in  spite  of  their  gentleness  and 
good  temper — ^in  spite,  too,  of 
their  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
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their  ancient  heroifim — should  al- 
most uniyersally  bear  the  stamp 
of  neglect  on  theii  faces ;  at  least, 
there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  them  and  the  Bernese, 
Italians,  and  Vaudois,  their  nearest 
neighbours  in  the  north,  south, 
and  west  respectively.  They  lead 
very  isolated  lives,  and  are  quite 
cut  off  from  the  outer  world ;  for, 
though  their  land  is  intersected 
by  numerous  famous  roads,  these 
serve  only  as  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  lands  to  the 
north  and  south,  and,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  passage  of  troops,  have 
frequently  done  Yalais  more  harm 
than  good.  Certainly  they  have 
not  been  the  means  of  introducing 
any  improvements  into  the  country. 
Yet  these  great  carriage  -  roads 
which  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the 
Alps  are  very  magnificent  works, 
and  those  who  have  travelled 
along  the  cloud-enveloped  Simplon 
will  hardly  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  Yalais 
Alpine  passes.  There  is  a  grand 
sound,  too,  about  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard;  but  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  daring 
of  all  the  passes  is  that  of  Mont 
Cervin,  or  the  Matterjoch,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  most  ele- 
vated mountain-passes  in  Switzer- 
land. 

As  soon  as  we  reach  the  valley 
of  Martigny,  we  begin  to  hear  the 
alluring  voice  of  the  siren  of 
Italy ;  for  people  are  all  asking 
one  another, '  Do  you  know  the 
mountain  V — meaning  thereby  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sign- 
post pointing  down  towards  Aosta. 
But  then,  too,  Martigny  is  over- 
looked by  the  Tete  If  oire  and  the 
Col  de  Balme,  both  of  which  seem 
to  beckon  us  towards  the  valley  of 
Chamounix,  to  prepare  for  excur- 
sions among  the  mountains ;  and 
then,  again,  from  Martigny  we 
may  go  up  the  valley  of  the  Bhone 
till  we  come  to  Brieg,  whence  the 
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beautiful  road  over  the  Simplon 
will  take  us  down  into  Italy. 

Martinach — or,  if  the  reader 
prefers  the  sound  of  the  French 
name,  Martigny — ^is  historically 
famous ;  but  this  has  not  been  of 
much  advantage  to  it,  and,  in 
fact,  the  fate  of  the  town  has  been 
like  that  of  many  a  noble  old 
family,  whose  remote  descendants 
have  had  but  a  miserable  sort  of 
existence.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Octodurum,  or  Roman 
colony  of  Vicus  Veragrorum — the 
same  which  claims  as  her  founder 
Seigius  Gralba,  who  built  a  castle 
to  tiie  west  of  the  Dranse,  and 
was  sent  by  Csesar  to  subdue  aU 
the  native  races  in  this  part. 
Many  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
violence  ensued,  nor  did  the 
general  state  of  things  improve 
much  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  King 
Theodoric  II.  founded  a  convent 
here,  and  placed  it  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Martin.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  Martigny 
is  said  to  derive  its  name,  not 
from  the  saint,  but  from  Martean, 
a  blacksmith  who  must  have  held 
a  position  of  great  importance, 
and  have  been  looked  upon  as 
exactly  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
both  men  and  animals  need  be 
well  shod,  if  they  are  to  attempt  the 
long  and  trying  roads  which  branch 
out  hence  in  various  directions. 

What  a  number  of  knights  and 
travellers,  kings,  bishops,  and 
grandees  have  passed  through  the 
upper  and  lower  town  in  bygone 
days  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
Pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  I 
This  famous  pass  has  been  so 
intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  Europe,  that  any  one 
who  feels  inclined  to  write  a 
monograph  on  the  subject  will 
find  materials  enough  to  fill 
several  volumes.  The  Great  St. 
Bernard  rears  its  head  aloft  among 
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the  clouds  like  some  ancient 
monument — ^not,  indeed,  that  it 
is  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
any  more  than  are  the  Pyramids ; 
but  it  possesses  considerable  in- 
terest because  upon  its  walls  one 
may  read  the  fate  of  many  nations, 
and  upon  the  stones  by  the  way- 
side one  may  still  trace  their  foot- 
prints. 

The  building  of  the  house  of 
refuge  i»  ascribed  to  St  Bernard 
of  Menthon,  Archbishop  of  Aosta, 
who  hoped  to  put  a  stop  both  to 
the  plundering  and  to  the  horrible 
and  superstitious  rites  which  were 
still  practised  there,  by  establish- 
ing this  hovuie  and  placing  in  it  a 
brotherhood  of  regular  canons, 
who  should  conduct  the  sendee 
of  the  Christian  Church  strictly 
according  to  the  prescribed  rule. 
When  Pope  Leo  IX.  crossed  the 
mountain  he  found  the  new  insti- 
tution in  the  best  possible  order, 
and  the  mountaiu,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  called  after 
St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  henceforth 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Bernard,  the 
benefactor  of  mankind. 

People  who  disport  themselves 
during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  in  the  sunny  watering-places 
down  below,  wearing  their  light- 
est summer  clothing  and  com- 
plaining of  the  heat  of  the  valley, 
or  perhaps  taking  refuge  in  their 
comfortable  hotel  at  the  iirst 
breath  of  the  evening  breeze, 
have  no  idea  of  the  wild  winter 
storms  which  are  raging  among 
the  mountains  at  this  same  time, 
nor  of  the  clouds  of  sharp  needle- 
like snowflakes  which  flutter 
round  the  savage  clilfs,  blowing 
in  the  face  of  the  half- frozen 
traveller  and  completely  hiding 
his  path.  In  those  upper  regions 
terrible  dangers   are   everywhere 


lurking;  and  those  who  escape 
death  at  the  hands  of  the 
avalanche  and  treacherous  snow- 
storm too  often  perish  from  hun- 
ger and  fi&tigue. 

However,  the  monks  and  their 
servants  keep  constant  watch  over 
the  lives  of  the  wayfarers,  and  are 
greatly  assisted  in  this  their  arduous 
labour  of  love  bv  the  faithful  St. 
Bernard  dogs.  The  little  band  of 
watchers  take  no  rest  night  or 
day ;  even  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing two  servants  are  constantly 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  look-out 
for  travellers,  and  in  bad  weather 
the  whole  establishment  turns  out 
to  search  for  those  who  have  lost 
their  way,  and  to  administer  re- 
storatives to  such  as  have  become 
exhausted  and  unconscious  from 
exposure  to  the  cold.  The  grave- 
looking  beautiful  building  of  dark 
freestone  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  this  dreary  desert  is  de- 
servedly looked  upon  with  admi- 
ration, as  are  also  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, both  men  and  animals, 
who  have  renounced  the  sunshine 
and  other  attractions  of  the  valley 
below ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
reverence  that  one  enters  within 
walls  so  sacred,  which  have  already 
extended  their  generous  hospital- 
ity to  so  many  hundred  thousand 
human  beings.  Unfortunately 
the  genuine  old  breed  of  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  had  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether died  out  at  one  time,  owing 
to  the  unusually  severe  weather 
which  occurred  in  the  winter  of 
1830,  when  both  packs,  male  and 
female,  were  taken  out,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  dogs  perished. 
Lately,  however,  the  original 
breed  has  been  revived  at  Hollin- 
gen,  near  Bern,  and  has  been  re- 
introduced in  this  and  other  hos- 
pices. 


[To  be  continiAed.) 
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IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
By  AaNiB  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pbitdbr  Cudlip). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  diploma- 
tic talent  displayed  the  next  day 
both  by  Miss  Bertram  and  ber 
niece.  The  former  has  made  up 
np  her  mind  that  Daisy  shall  be 
out  of  the  way  when  this  very 
superfluous  young  squire  of  Glen- 
holme  calls.  And  Daisy  has  made 
up  A«r  mind  that  BothiQg  short  of 
physical  force  shall  get  her  out  of 
the  house  while  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  his  coming  to  it.  She 
takes  her  morning  ride  contented- 
ly enough,  for  she  knows  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  her  missing 
him  at  that  hour.  Indeed,  she 
half  hopes  to  find  the  stalwart 
young  Apollo  leaning  over  the 
rails  again.  She  cannot  help  ex- 
periencing a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment when,  after  riding  up  and 
down  twice,  she  fails  to  find  him 
among  the  crowd.  *  He  ought  to 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  I 
should  be  here  again  to-day/  she 
says  poutingly  to  herself,  and 
then  she  blushes  a  conscious  burn- 
ing blush  as  it  flashes  across  her 
that,  perhaps,  he  is  not  sufliciently 
interested  in  her  to  take  the  trou- 
ble to  haunt  any  particular  spot 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  her.  'I 
am  a  goose/  Daisy  says  to  her- 
self: '  because  he  seemed  glad  to 
see  me  yesterday,  I  fancied  he 
might  care  to  try  and  see  me 
again  this  morning ;  when  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  he  would 
have  been  just  as  glad  to  see  papa, 
or  Tartar,  or  any  one  from  Bums- 


leigh.'  Then  she  resolves  not  to 
thmk  a  bit  more  about  Harry 
Poynter,  and  carries  out  her  re- 
solve by  thinking  of  him  vigor- 
ously for  the  remainder  of  her  ride. 

It  is  after  luncheon  that  the 
aunt  and  niece  develop  their  re- 
spective diplomatic  powers.  Miss 
Bertram,  who,,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  never  thinks  of 
driving  out  before  four  o'clock  in 
July,  announces  to-day  that  she 
will  go  out  at  three,  and  that 
Daisy  must  accompany  her,  to 
choose  some  lace  which  she  de- 
signs shall  decorate  Daisy  on  a 
very  special  occasion. 

*Aunt  Bertram,  if  we  go  at 
three  we  shall  fall  victims  to  coup 
de  8oleil,  and  I  shall  be  unable 
to  go  to  Lady  Beauton's  to-night,' 
Daisy  says  speciously ;  and  Miss 
Bertram's  resolution  begins  to 
waver.  Then  she  remembers  that 
'this  Mr.  Poynter*  is  imminent, 
and  says, 

*  My  dear  Daisy,  the  sun  is  no 
fiercer  at  three  than  at  four  ;  and 
there's  no  saying  how  soon  this 
lace  may  be  wanted.  Did  Sir 
Eolingbroke  make  a  special  point 
of  your  being  at  Lady  Beauton's 
to-night  r 

*  He  seemed  to  wish  mo  to  be 
there,*  Daisy  says. 

She  feels  slightly  remorseful 
about  the  way  in  which  she  is  using 
Sir  Bolingbroke  as  an  instrument  to 
work  out  her  design  of  staying  in 
to  see  Harry  Poynter.  Still,  re- 
morseful as  she  feels,  she  uses 
him. 
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*Then  we  ■will  go/  Miss  Ber- 
tram says  decidedly ;  ^  but  a  little 
quiet  drive  won't  hurt  you.  We'll 
settle  about  the  lace,  and  go  down 
to  Covent  Garden  to  order  in  any 
new  plants  we  may  see^  and  then 
we  will  go  to  the  Park.  I  will 
let  you  off  going  to  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville's "  afternoon,"  and  won't  ask 
you  to  make  a  single  call  to-day 
if  you're  ready  to  go  with  me  at 
three.' 

*  Aunt  Bertram — '  Daisy  pauses 
for  a  moment  or  two.  She  is 
about  to  plead  that  she  *  must 
stay  at  home  to  write  to  mamma;' 
but  the  honesty  of  her  nature 
prevents  her  making  any  more 
false  excuses.  '  Aunt  Bertram,  I 
want  to  stay  at  home  this  after- 
noon to  see  Harry  Poynter,'  she 
says  suddenly.  '  Don't  think  me 
bold  and  forward,  and  everything 
of  the  kind,  for  saying  so ;  but  I 
feel  that  it  would  make  me  very 
unhappy  to  go  out  when  I  know 
that  he  is  coming.  We  were  boy 
and  girl  together,  you  know,  and 
he  gave  me  Tartar ;  and  till  you 
know  Tartar  you  can't  understand 
what  a  strong  claim  the  gift  of 
the  dog  gives  Harry  on  my  grati- 
tude ;  and  we  shall  both  of  us  be 
living  down  at  Bumsleigh  again, 
by  and  by ;  and  don^t  you  see  that 
it's  impossible  that  I  should  be- 
have discourteously  to  him  V 

Daisy  sinks  on  a  low  stool  by 
her  aunt's  side  as  she  says  this, 
and  wheedles  the  old  lady  to  the 
utmost  of  her  wheedling  power. 
But  Miss  Bertram  remembers  all 
that  Daisy  may  lose  through  an 
inopportune  display  of  interest 
in  Mr.  Poynter.  She  has  found 
out  from  Mrs.  Granville  that  the 
Glenholme  property  is  only  worth 
two  thousand  a  year.  Daisy  must 
not  be  permitted  to  fling  herself 
away  on  such  a  pittance,  when  Sir 
Bolmgbroke's  twenty  thousand  per 
annum  may  be  at  her  disposal  if 
only  she  is  wise.     '  I  should  not 


be  doing  my  duty  to  her  or  to 
her  family,'  Miss  Bertram  says  to 
herself,  *  if  I  encouraged  her  in 
hankering  after  this  young  man ; 
he  will  do  for  one  of  her  less 
pretty  sisters,  but  my  girl  must 
make  the  success  of  the  season.' 

Fraught  with  this  feeling  she 
opens  her  affectionate  battery  up- 
on her  young  charge. 

*Mr.  Poynter  will  hardly  ex- 
pect you  to  run  to  meet  him  in 
such  an  extremely  marked  man- 
ner, Daisy.  He  would  probably 
feel  nothing  but  surprise  if  he 
came  here  and  found  you  had 
upset  our  daily  routine  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  him.  My  dear 
child,  the  thing  can't  be  done ;  if 
he  were  your  accepted  lover  even, 
I  wouldn't  permit  you  to  renounce 
society  for  the  sake  of  staying  at 
home  to  sentimentalise  like  a  vil- 
lage schoolgirl ;  and  I  have  got 
to  learn  that  he  stands  on  that 
footing  with  you.' 

Daisy  crimsons,  ceases  from 
wheedling,  and  starts  up  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

*  I  have  told  you  exactly  what 
he  is,  and  how  I  regard  lum.  I 
wish  you  hadn't  said  that  about 
his  being  my  accepted  lover,  aunt 
Bertram.  You've  put  a  thought 
in  my  head  that  has  never  been 
there  before  about  Harry  Poynter, 
and  it  may  make  me  awkward 
when  I  meet  him.  However,  I'll 
do  as  you  please  now ;  after  what 
you  have  said,  I'd  rather  not  see 
him  to-day.' 

The  girl  is  hurt,  unmistakably 
hurt ;  and  Miss  Bertram  feels  a 
little  sorry  for  the  pain  she  has 
'unavoidably'  inflicted.  But  she 
stands  acquitted  in  her  own  mind 
of  having  employed  any  other  than 
the  most  justifiable  means  to  com- 
pass  her  praiseworthy  end.  She 
loves  Daisy  dearly :  a  little  because 
Daisy  is  of  licr  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  a  little  because  Daisy  is  so 
lovely  that  she  has  brought  re- 
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fleeted  lustre  to  Miss  Bertram ; 
and  a  gieat  deal  because,  by  the 
grace  of  Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray, 
Daisy  may  be  a  leader  of  society 
next  year.  Still,  loving  Daisy 
dearly  as  she  does,  she  does  not 
repent  having  wounded  the  poor 
child,  since  the  pain  inflicted  has 
caused  Daisy  to  take  the  course  her 
aunt  deems  desirable. 

'It'd  just  as  well  that  girls 
should  see  their  conduct  with 
other  people's  eyes  at  times,'  she 
says  suavely.  *  Of  course  I  know 
that  you  would  have  had  no  ul- 
terior object  in  staying  at  home 
to  receive  this  young  man;  but  he 
might  have  thought  you  had. 
Young  men  are  so  apt  to  be 
deluded  by  their  vanity.' 

So  Daisy  lets  herself  be  car- 
ried off  to  look  at  the  pattern  of 
a  set  of  lace  flounces  which  her 
aunt  Bertram  is  well  disposed  to 
order  for  her;  and  Daisy  is  not 
in  the  mood  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  most  beautiful  lace  to-day. 

'You  had  better  save  your 
money,  aunt  Bertram,'  she  says, 
when  she  hears  the  price,  which 
appears  appalling  to  her.  '  What 
good  will  that  lace  be  to  me  at 
Bumsleigh  1  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
wear  it,  because  Mrs.  Granville 
wiU  turn  and  rend  me  for  pre- 
suming to  possess  anything  so 
much  better  than  she  has  herself.' 

'It's  more  than  probable  that,  if 
you  ever  wear  it  at  Bumsleigh,  you 
will  be  in  such  a  position  that  Mrs. 
Granville  will  not  care  to  cavil  at 
anything  you  may  please  to  wear,' 
aunt  Bertram  replies,  with  an 
air  of  mysterious  sagacity  that  is 
extremely  annoying  to  Daisy,  since 
the  latter  dare  not  openly  demand 
the  reason  of  it  'I  mustn't  do 
anything  to  make  aunt  Bertram 
work  back  to  the  subject  of  Sir 
Bolingbroke,'  the  girl  thinks. '  If  I 
do,  there's  no  knowing  what  she 
may  not  taimt  me  into  doing  or 
promising  to  do ;  she's  quite  cap- 


able of  even  saying  that  I  have 
given  my  heart  to  Harry  Poynter 
before  he  has  asked  me  for  it.' 

Somehow  or  other  the  thought 
of  Uarry  Poynter  carries  her 
almost  complacently  through  the 
weary  work  of  shopping,  which 
her  aunt  insists  upon  her  perform- 
ing this  afternoon.  In  all  matters 
connected  with  the  adornment 
and  further  gracing  of  her  niece's 
most  graceful  person,' Miss  Bertram 
has  been  liberal,  not  to  say  laviah, 
all  through  Daisy's  brief  campaign. 
But  this  day  she  outdoes  cJl  her 
former  efforts  at  munificence,  and 
still  Daisy  fails  to  feel  as  grateful 
as  she  fancies  she  ought  to  feel. 
Instinctively  she  understands  that 
her  aunt  is  not  giving  her  rich 
gifts  because  she  loves  her — and 
generosity  towards  the  object  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  love — ^but 
because  there  is  a  probability  of 
her  making  a  brilliant  marriage, 
and  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  society.  Moreover,  all  that 
Miss  Bertram  does  for  Daisy,  and 
all  that  she  gives  to  Daisy,  is  done 
and  given  in  the  overpowering 
and  semi-patronising  way  in  which 
rich  people  invariably  bestow 
boons  upon  their  poor  relations. 
The  girl's  heart  and  soul  are  in 
revolt  when  her  aunt  puts  brace- 
lets and  necklets  of  gold  and 
jewels  of  price  about  her.  *If 
she  would  only  give  me  the  money, 
and  let  me  send  it  to  poor 
mamma,'  Daisy  thinks,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  *then  I  could  say 
"thank  you"  with  my  whole 
heart ;  but  as  it  is  I  don't  thank 
her  a  bit  in  reality :  she  only  does 
it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  redound 
to  her  own  honour  and  glory.' 

The  shopping  is  over  at  last ; 
and  as  it  is  nearly  Ave  o'clock, 
and  Daisy  looks  so  pale  and  tired 
that  Miss  Bertram  is  alarmed  for 
her  appearance  this  night  at 
the  Marchioness  of  Beauton's,  she 
consents  to  waive  the  drive  in  the 
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Park  for  once.  *  That  yotmg  man 
from  the  wilds  will  have  been 
and  gone  before  now/  the  aunt 
tells  herself ;  and  the  niece  simul- 
taneously is  thinking, 

'Harry  is  sure  to  think  that 
I'm  so  elated  by  this  brief  London 
experience  of  mine  that  my  head 
is  turned  to  the  extent  of  making 
me  forgetful  of  old  friends.  And 
if  he  thinks  that  he  will  despise 
me,  and  never  come  near  me 
again.' 

This  consideration  takes  the 
bloom  off  her  cheeks,  robs  her 
eyes  of  their  starry  light,  and  de- 
presses her  so  thoroughly  alto- 
gether that  it  is  a  very  pallid  and 
sad-looking  Daisy  who  looks  up, 
when  the  carriage  stops  at  her 
aunt's  door,  to  see  Mr.  Poynter 
standing  on  the  doorstep. 

In  a  moment  all  her  views  of  life 
in  general,  and  of  her  aunt's  conduct 
in  particular,  undergo  a  change. 
She  forgives  Miss  Bertram  the 
drive.  Sir  Bolingbroke  ,the  jewelry 
and  laces,  the  patronage,  and  all 
her  other  enormities.  How  can 
she  feel  other  than  forgiving  and 
beneficent  now  that  he  is  here, 
showing  his  gladness  and  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  her  so  openly  and 
eagerly?  Even  Miss  Bertram, 
disgusted  as  she  is  at  having  been 
outwitted  by  chance  in  this  way, 
cannot  make  up  her  mind  to .  do 
other  than  accord  a  civil  welcome 
to  the  brilliant-looking,  gracious- 
mannered,  young  fellow.  She 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
in  the  recesses  of  her  own  heart 
that  Harry  Poynter  would  have 
her  casting-vote,  if  there  were 
not  such  a  mighty  disproportion 
between  his  income  and  Sir  Bo- 
lingbroke's.  As  it  is, '  Daisy  must 
not  see  any  more  of  him  after 
this/  she  determines  ;  '  no  man  I 
know  can  stand  a  chance  while 
he  is  in  the  field.' 

Happily  for  the  young  pair  they 
are  unconscious  of  this  determina- 


tion on  Miss  Bertram's  part,  and 
80  an  hour  slips  away  very  pleasant- 
ly over  afternoon  tea  in  Miss  Ber- 
tram's drawing-room.  The  room 
is  large,  and  is  one  of  those  earthly 
paradises,  a  room  full  of  noo^ 
and  corners.  Miss  Bertram  is  not 
very  aesthetic  in  many  of  her 
tastes,  but  she  is  the  possessor  of 
a  large  collection  of  old  china  and 
hric-a-hrac  Harry  Poynter  blesses 
the  cups  and  saucers,  the  old  Plo- 
rentine  brass-work  and  Venetian 
mirrors,  as  they  give  him  an  ex- 
cuse for  loitering  round  the  room, 
penetrating  into  the  nooks,  and 
disappearing  round  the  corners 
with  Daisv  while  she  describes 
the  various  ohjets  (Tart  to  him. 
Miss  Bertram  sits  and  seethes  at 
the  sight,  but  she  is  compelled  to 
seethe  silently.  She  cannot  show 
such  a  want  of  confidence  in  her 
niece  as  to  order  her  to  sit  down ; 
and  she  cannot,  as  a  civilised 
hostess,  curb  that  young  man's  ap- 
parently irrepressible  desire  for 
instruction.  Nor  can  she  get  up 
and  follow  them  about.  '  It  must 
never  happen  again,  it  shall  never 
happen  again,'  she  says,  in  nervous 
agitation,  to  herself,  as  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  now  in  whispered 
colloquy,  now  in  merry  laughter, 
reaches  her  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Once  she  does  make 
an  attempt  to  rout  the  enemy  by 
saying, 

*•  I  am  sure  you  must  be  boring 
Mr.  Poynter,  Daisy.  Young  men 
never  care  for  china.' 

*  I  should  care  for  anything 
that  Daisy  showed  me,'  he  replies 
blithely  enough,  and  the  tone  of 
intimate  assurance  makes  Miss 
Bertram  wince.  She  feels  abso- 
lutely guilty  of  disloyalty  to  Sir 
Bolingbroke,  to  whose  cause  she 
has  pledged  herself,  in  permitting 
even  this  much  intercourse  be- 
tween this  exceedingly  detrimen- 
tal young  man  and  the  Daisy 
whom  Sir  Bolingbroke  desires  ig 
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gather.  '  I  "will  give  him  a  hint 
this  evening  to  be  prompt ;  it's 
no  use  his  being  a  Is^gard  in  love 
if  he  wants  to  secure  Daisy ;  and 
ril  take  care  that  this  sort  of 
thing  doesn't  occur  again.' 

Meanwhile  all  her  plans  are 
being  quietly  defeated  by  the 
young  pair,  who  are  unconscious 
that  she  is  making  them. 

*  I'll  be  in  the  Row  to-morrow 
at  twelve,  and  you  won't  let  that 
fellow  who  was  with  you  yester- 
day cut  into  the  conversation  I 
want  to  have  with  you  about 
Bumsleigh,  will  you  1'  he  says  ap- 
pealingly  to  Daisy,  and  Daisy  gives 
him  her  promise  delightedly. 

'  I  was  so  surprised  to  hear  from 
St.  Briac  to-day  that  Willie  is 
tutor  to  St.  Briac's  young  brother, 
Gerald.' 

*  Yes ;  isn't  it  a  good  thing  for 
Willie  %  So  you  know  St.  Briac  1 
Will  you  be  there  to-night  1' 

*At  Lady  Beauton's?  Yes. 
WiUyour 

*  I  will ;  and  it  will  be  the 
happiest  of  all  my  balls,'  the  girl 
cries  out  frankly.  *Do  you  re- 
member, when  you  were  home  the 
last  time,  how  we  used  to  waltz  in 
the  schoolroom  every  evening? 
I've  often  thought  of  it  since  I 
have  been  up  here ;  and  I've  never 
had  such  a  partner  as  you  ever 
since.' 

*We  always  went  together 
well,  didn't  we  1'  he  responds.  It 
makes  him  very  happy  to  find  that 
even  his  waltzing,  which  was  not 
specially  good  at  the  time  to  which 
Daisy  referg,  is  glorified  in  Daisy's 
memory.  It  makes  him  even 
happier  to  feel  that  he  will  be 
able  to  give  her  many  opportuni- 
ties to-night  of  discovering  the 
improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  *  manner  of  going' 
since  then.  He  proceeds  to  im- 
prove the  shining  hours  by  seek- 
ing to  engage  Daisy  at  once  for 
the  first  two  round  dances.     But 


Daisy  is  conscientious.  She  is 
engaged  to  Lord  St.  Briac  for  the 
first,  and  to  Sir  Bolingbroke  for 
the  second ;  and  as  disagreeable  as 
it  will  be  to  dance  with  the  latter 
now,  she  will  stand  to  her  en- 
gagements. 

His  eyes  grow  anxious  as  she 
announces  this ;  for  brief  as  has 
been  his  sojourn  in  the  gay,  reck- 
less, brilliant,  money-loving  world 
of  London,  he  has  learnt  enough 
already  to  know  that  Sir  Boling- 
broke, despite  his  antecedents,  is 
a  dangerous  rival.  About  St. 
Briac  he  has  no  alarm,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  he  has  promised 
his  family  that  he  will  surrender 
to  the  charms  of  Miss  Millard's 
money-bags.  Moreover  St.  Briac 
did  not  express  the  faintest  or 
most  ordinary  admiration  for 
Daisy  when  he  was  speaking  of 
her  brother  this  morning.  Where^ 
as  Harry  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  light  in  which  Sir  Bo- 
lingbroke openly  regarded  her.  So 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  where  the 
real  danger  lies,  Mr.  Poynter 
makes  up  his  mind  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  keeping  her  apart 
from  the  baronet  this  night  at  the 
ball. 

*  I  wish  we  were  both  back  at 
Bamsleigh,'  he  whispers  ;  and  she 
looks  up  at  him  shyly,  and  he  sees 
that  his  wish  is  reflected  in  her 
eyes  and  echoing  in  her  heart.  K 
he  will  only  speak  out  now  to  his 
old  playfellow  and  early  love,  all 
will  be  well  with  them.  But 
he  does  not  know  this ;  and  he 
fears  his  fate  a  little  too  much, 
and  Miss  Bertram  calls  him  in  a 
peremptory  manner  to  her  side, 
and  the  opportunity  is  over. 

But  his  hand  clasps  hers  very 
lingeringly  when  he  bids  her  good- 
bye, and  he  associates  himself 
with  her  in  a  way  that  is  grievous 
to  her  aunt  by  saying, 

'  You'll  help  me  to  make  out  a 
programme  of  the  rejoicings  that 
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Lincoln  insists  must  take  place 
"when  I  go  home,  won't  you, 
Daisy]  The  days  for  roasting 
bullocks  whole  are  over ;  we'll  do 
something  very  quaint  and  curious 
in  the  way  of  village  festiTities  if 
you  will  only  help  me.' 

*  Does  the  whole  village  belong 
to  you,  then?'  Miss  Bertram  asks 
bluntly. 

'Kot  at  all;  Granville  is  the 
monarch  of  nearly  all  that  is  to 
be  surveyed  down  at  Bumsleigh. 
Glenholme  is  a  pretty  little  place 
though,  isn't  it,  Daisy  ?  and  I  hope 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming you  to  it  some  day.  Miss 
Bertram.' 

There  is  something  so  joyous 
and  thorough  about  him  that  Miss 
Bertram  cannot  snub  him  for  his 
audacity,  as  she  longs  to  do.  She 
even  suffers  a  severe  smile  to  play 
over  her  virgin  lips  as  she  replies, 

'  Thank  you ;  but  I  am  not 
likely  to  visit  Bumsleigh,  the  air 
of  that  part  of  the  country  never 
did  agree  with  me.  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  suit  me 
much  better.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  spending  part  of  the 
autumn  up  in  the  Highlands  with 
my  dear  niece.' 

Now  Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray's 
estates,  as  all  men  know,  are  up 
in  Scotland.  No  wonder  that, 
after  Miss  Bertram  fires  this  part- 
ing shot  at  him,  Mr.  Poynter 
takes  his  departure  with  the  fixed 
idea  in  his  mind,  namely,  that 
!Miss  Bertram  is  a  manoeuvring, 
match  -  making,  malignant  old 
woman,  from  whose  clutches  it 
behoves  him  to  rescue  Daisy  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Everything  is  in  full  swing  at 
Lady  Beauton's  ball  this  evening 
when  Miss  Bertram  and  Daisy 
gallantly  and  gaspingly  force  a 
passage  through  the  crowd  that 
throngs  the  staircase  and  ante- 
rooms.    Miss   Millard   and  her 


mamma  have  been  received  with 
the  most  flattering  empreaaemenl 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Beauton, 
who,  before  their  arrival,  had 
implored  her  son,  with  tears  in 
eyes,  to  '  rid  her  of  that  appalling 
old  woman  without  unnecessary 
delay  immediately  after  her  ad- 
vent.* 

*  For  your  sake,  dear  boy,'  the 
affectionate  and  devoted  mother 
had  said,  'I  am  prepared  to  go 
any  lengths  as  far  as  the  girl  is 
concerned ;  but  the  mother  !  St. 
Briac,  you  must  make  her  under- 
stand that  she  is  not  to  come  near 
me  once  after  I  have  received  her. 
I  feel  my  health  giving  way  every 
time  she  approaches  me ;  and  as 
I  don't  want  to  break  down  before 
your  marriage,  you  must  really 
keep  her  away  from  me.' 

*  Yes,  if  you  can  only  weather 
out  the  storm  till  I  have  won  my 
gentle  bride,  we'll  smother  the  old 
lady  comfortably  under  some  of 
her  own  cotton-bales  afterwards,' 
St.  Briac  laughs. 

*  And  you  will  come  to  a  con- 
clusion with  Miss  Millard  to-night, 
St.  Briac  V  his  mother  asks  some- 
what nervously;  for  the  Millard 
alliance  is  one  that  will  restore 
the  rather  emaciated  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  Beauton. 

Accordingly,  though  Miss  Mil- 
lard is  only  a  few  degrees  less 
detestable  than  her  mother  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Marchioness,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Marchioness 
teaches  her  that  Miss  Millard  is 
a  highly -desirable  wife  for  hex 
son.  The^e  is  a  touch  of  asperity, 
as  well  as  of  anxiety,  in  the  tone 
in  which  she  asks  the  young  man, 
who  has  been  playing  the  big  fish 
for  some  months  now,  if  he  in- 
tends to  land  it  to-night. 

'Well,  yes;  it's  "in  the  bond" 
that  I  do  so,  I  suppose,'  he  says» 
with  a  sigh. 

And  as  he  pledges  him  anew 
to  pursue  the  course  which  is  to 
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recoup  the  fortunes  of  his  house, 
he  thinks  of  a  girl  who  had  not 
shone  out  like  a  star  in  society 
when  he  first  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  society  —  a  girl  whose  fair 
beauty  and  rare  grace  and  sweet 
stately  charm  would  grace  a 
coronet,  or  a  crown  for  that 
matter — and  his  heart  and  his 
taste  revolt  against  the  bride  he 
is  sworn  to  win  as  he  remembers 
Daisy. 

The  deed  has  to  be  done  this 
night,  and  St.  Briac  sets  about 
the  preliminaries,  which  have  to 
be  gone  through,  with  the  best 
grace  he  has  at  command.  He  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  young  patri- 
cian, and  he  looks  a  very  knight 
of  courtesy  as  he  advances  to  Miss 
Millard  and  claims  that  young 
lady's  hand  for  the  dance,  and 
attention  to  his  deserts.  And  as 
she  yields  him  both  he  thinks  of 
Daisy  again — thinks  of  her  with 
a  thrilling  mixture  of  intense  ad- 
miration and  yearning  regret. 

Miss  Millard  is  not  the  sort  of 
girl  to  be  married  for  her  money 
only ;  for  she  is  a  bonnie-looking 
creature  of  the  fair,  fresh,  rather 
fat  order.  Her  face  is  a  very 
comely  one,  full  of  good-temper 
(when  nothing  occurs  to  put  her 
out),  and  expressive  of  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence,  and  reso- 
lution to  have  a  full  recognition 
accorded  to  her  merits.  iShe  has 
ruled  a  little  queen  in  every  coterie 
into  which  she  has  hitherto  gone, 
both  in  Cottonopolis  and  London. 
But  this  season  she  has  been 
taught  that  there  are  realms  in 
which  she  may  not  hope  to  reign. 
She  has  been  sought  by  great 
ladies  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Beauton's  clique  ;  but  they  have, 
one  and  all,  taught  her  that  in 
their  society  she  can  have  no 
sovereignty,  no  place,  nor  power, 
indeed,  of  any  kind,  unless  she 
and  her  gold  come  among  them 
indorsed  by  the  approval,  which 


marriage  is  supposed  to  express,  of 
such  a  one  as  Lord  St.  Briac. 

She  has  accepted  their  dicta 
readily  enough ;  indeed,  she  is  a 
consenting  party  to  the  scheme 
which  has  been  propounded  for 
St.  Briac's  benefit.  She  likes  St. 
Briac  very  well  for  himself— that 
is  to  say,  she  has  seen  no  one 
whom  she  likes  better  than  St. 
Briac.  But  she  loves  the  prospect 
of  being  a  marchioness ;  and  she 
is  quite  contented  to  see  her 
mother  ignored  and  put  into  the 
shade  by  these  grandee  dames, 
while  she  herself  is  graduating  for 
the  place  she  is  eventually  to  hold 
among  them. 

But  she  is  not  quite  contented 
to  be  put  into  the  shade  herself 
by  a  *mere  penniless  nobody'  like 
Daisy  Eldon.  If  a  duke's  un- 
married daughter  cuts  the  ground 
from  nnder  her  feet,  Julia  Millard 
bears  the  shock  heroically;  but 
that  an  obscure  country  girl,  with- 
out a  farthing  to  bless  herself 
with,  should  execute  the  same 
feat  unintentionally  is  a  very  bit- 
ter drop  in  the  cup  which  fashion- 
able life  is  holding  to  Miss  Mil- 
lard's lips  just  at  present.  St. 
Briac  has  been  in  pretty  constant 
attendance  on  her  lately ;  but  she 
has  seen  him  in  the  Eow  glance 
too  admiringly,  for  the  glance  to 
be  tolerated  by  her,  after  that 
matchless  trotter,  the  Knave  of 
Hearts.  If  there  is  one  thing 
on  which  ^lias  Millard  prides 
herself,  it  is  on  her  horsemanship. 
She  really  does  know  what  she  is 
about  on  horseback  \  and  in  spite 
of  her  figure  erring  a  little  in  some 
of  its  lines,  in  consequence  of  that 
tendency  towards  fat  which  the 
most  rigorous  regimen  cannot 
(|uite  subdue,  she  looks  very  well 
in  the  saddle.  But  Daisy  looks 
better ;  and  quietly  as  she  insists 
upon  the  Knave  conducting  him- 
self^ Daisy  attracts  more  attention 
than  falls  to  Miss  Millard's  shaiOb 
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And  80  there  is  Bomething  of  bit- 
terness in  the  bonhomie  with 
which  Miss  Millard  says, 

*  Do  you  know  who  that  mar- 
yellonsly  handsome  man  is  who 
chained  Daisy  Eldon  to  the  rails 
in  the  Eow  the  day  before  yester- 
day ?  She  made  quite  an  exhibi- 
tion of  her  eagerness  to  talk  to 
him.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

'  Daisy  Eldon  is  incapable  of 
making  **an  exhibition  of  herself" 
in  any  but  a  charming  way/ 
Lord  St.  Briac  replies,  and  some- 
thing in  his  tone  makes  Miss 
Millard  glance  sharply  at  him. 

Rumour  has  told  her  already 
thaty  if  Daisy  had  been  endowed 
with  oDe  half  the  wealth  which 
is  to  be  her  (Julia  Millard's)  por- 
tion, Lord  St.  Briac  would  not 
have  dallied  in  his  wooing.  So 
she  glances  sharply  at  him  now 
as  she  detects  the  tremor  in  the 
tone  in  which  he  speaks  Daisy's 
name. 

She  looks  at  him  at  an  unlucky 
moment.  Daisy  has  just  come 
into  the  room  with  her  aunt,  and 
St.  Briac's  eyes  are  fixed  upon  her 
with  a  look  of  such  ardent  irre- 
pressible admiration  and  regard 
that  Julia  the  heiress  tingles  with 
jealousy.  Daisy,  in  a  dress  of 
creamy-white  silk,  with  pearls  on 
her  neck  and  arms,  and  a  sash  of 
flowers,  is  looking  lovelier  than 
ever  this  night.  The  unmistak- 
able love-ligbt  is  in  her  eyes  as 
she  looks  shyly  round  the  as- 
sembled throng  in  search  of  the 
one  without  whose  presence  now 
the  most  brilliant  scene  would 
seem  dull  and  tame  to  her.  The 
love-light  is  in  her  eyes  j  and  Miss 
Millard,  who  is  neither  stupid  nor 
devoid  of  experience,  recognises 
its  S}nnpathetic  fire,  and  mistaken- 
ly supposes  that  it  is  burning  for 


St  Briac.  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  love  in  the  fair  Julia's  breast 
for  her  lordly  suitor,  nevertheless 
she  thrills  with  rage  as  she  sees 
his  eyes  riveted  on  Daisy's  bon- 
nie  beauty.  A  dozen  men  are 
crowding  round  the  latter,  eagerly 
seeking  to  inscribe  the  name  of 
the  beauty  of  the  season  on  their 
cards.  But  presently  she  is 
whirled  off  by  one  who  is  a 
straoger  to  the  majority  of  those 
present ;  and  St  Briac,  recalling 
himself  to  a  sense  of  his  duty 
towards  Miss  Millard,  turns  to 
her  and  pursues  his  own  train  of 
thought  aloud,  without  regarding 
the  fkct  that  she  may  not  have 
watched  Daisy's  proceedings  with 
a  tender  interest  equal  to  his  own. 

*  I  wonder  how  Poynter  has 
got  to  know  her  already,'  he  says 
meditatively.  *Did  you  seel 
He  took  her  off  in  a  sort  of  old- 
familiar  -  friend  style  that  looks 
like  having  known  her  a  long 
time  ;  and  that  can't  be  the  case, 
for  he's  only  just  back  from  six 
or  seven  years  in  Australia.' 

'  He  was  the  handsome  man  I 
was  telling  you  about,  the  one 
Miss  Eldon  was  making  an  exhi- 
bition of  herself  about  in  the  Row 
the  other  morning.  You  didn't 
seem  to  like  the  phrase;  but  I 
couldn't  think  of  any  other  that 
would  fittingly  describe  the  situa- 
tion.' 

*  Shall  we  take  a  turn  ?*  he  in- 
terrupts. He  has  no  desire  to 
hear  anything  about  Daisy  from 
Miss  milliard  just  now,  and  es- 
pecialJy  has  he  no  desire  to  hear 
more  about  Daisy's  intercourse 
with  'that  good-looking  young 
fellow,  Poynter,'  whose  handsome 
face,  as  SL  Briac  is  liberally  will- 
ing to  admit,  is  sufficient  to  win 
him  the  favour  of  any  woman. 

*  The  room  is  getting  too  crowd- 
ed to  dance  comfortably,'  Miss 
Millard  says;  and  she  indicates 
that  she  would  like  to  be  led  into 
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the  cool  and  low-lighted  shades 
of  a  conservatory  which  they  are 
passing  at  the  moment. 

It  is  well  understood  by  them 
all  that  the  offer  is  to  he  made  to- 
night, and  Miss  Millard  thinks 
the  sooner  the  better  now,  as, 
when  once  she  has  plighted  her 
maiden  troth  to  him,  she  will  have 
the  right  to  reprimand  him  as 
sharply  as  she  desires  for  lus  ill- 
concealed  tender  feeling  for  Daisy 
Eldon. 

*  It  is  no  use  kicking  against 
the  pricks,'  he  tells  himself,  as  he 
leads  her  along  between  alleys  of 
the  choicest  exotics  to  a  seat  at 
the  further  end  of  the  conserva- 
tory. His  fate  is  before  him,  and 
he  must  fulfil  it  Not  such  a  bad 
fate  after  all,  as  times  go.  Miss 
Millard  will  bring  him  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  and  is  in  herself 
the  sort  of  girl  to  deserve  a  very 
warm  regard  from  the  man  she 
marries.  She  is  affectionate, 
quite  clever  enough  and  good- 
looking  enough  for  every-day  life; 
and  it  is  not  her  fault  that  she 
appears  to  be  made  of  very  com- 
mon clay,  indeed,  by  the  side  of 
that  piece  of  delicate  porcelain, 
Daisy  Eldon.  '  Besides,*  the 
young  heir  to  the  Marquisate  of 
Beauton  tells  himself,  '  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  bore  to  marry  a  girl 
one  was  very  much  in  love  with.* 
He  feels  sure  that  when  Julia  is 
Lady  St.  Briac  she  may  follow 
the  fashion  of  the  day  and  fiirt  as 
only  young  matrons  seem  free  to 
do,  without  causing  him  one  jeal- 
ous qualm.  Whereas,  if  he  could 
only  afford  to  marry  Daisy  he 
would  surely  grudge  every  look 
and  word  she  gave  to  any  other  man . 
Even  as  he  thinks  this  he  sees 
Daisy  and  Harry  Poynter  saunter 
into  the  conservatory  by  a  side- 
door,  and  sit  down  in  a  nook 
where  they  are  half  hidden  by  the 
gracious  screen  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  though  she  is  not  his 


wife  he  feels  the  jealous  qualm 
with  sickening  intensity. 

'  How  silent  you  are !'  Miss  Mil- 
lard says  pettishly.  She  did  not 
bring  him  in  here  to  see  him 
watching  Daisy  Eldon  in  dumb 
anguish.  ^He  may  moon  and 
spoon  about  her  and  after  ker  as 
much  as  he  likes  after  we  are 
married,*  the  practical  girl  tells 
herself;  'but  I  won't  stand  any 
sentimental  nonsense  about  her 
now.  1*11  give  him  to  understand 
before  we  move  from  here  that  he 
must  choose  between  us  without 
any  further  delay.' 

He  cannot  tear  his  eyes  and 
attention  from  Daisy,  whom  he 
sees  listening  with  joyful  eyes  to 
something  Harry  Poynter  is  say- 
ing to  her;  but  he  answers  the 
charge  of  silence  which  Julia  has 
brought  against  him  courteously 
enough. 

*Don*t  you  know  there  are 
some  moments  when  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  '<  fill  the  silence  like 
a  speech*'  ]* 

'  That  is  only  the  case,  I  should 
think,  when  one  is  very  much  in 
love  or  very  much  in  debt,*  she 
answers ;  and  St.  Briac  is  afraid 
that  his  indifference  to  this  girl 
may  merge  into  positive  dislike 
before  he  has  taken  the  decided 
step  which  all  his  family  expect 
him  to  take.  She  is  more  than  a 
little  out  of  temper  now,  and,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  with  an 
underbred  womao,  she  relin- 
quishes all  efforts  at  being  either 
courteous  or  kind  when  she  is 
annoyed.  Her  tone  is  sharpened, 
her  eyes  sparkle  vindictively,  and 
there  is  altogether  an  air  of  de- 
fiance, not  to  say  swagger,  about 
her  which  revolts  him  as  she  says, 

'  Perhaps,  if  you  want  to  pon- 
der on  either  of  the  themes  Tve 
mentioned,  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  take  me  back  into  the  ballroom 
first ;  I  may  amuse  myself  better 
there  than  I  am  doing  here.' 
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For  a  moment  he  is  tempted  to 
take  her  at  her  word,  lead  her 
back  to  her  mother,  and  go  to  his 
mother  with  the  statement  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  swaUow 
the  pill,  gloriously  as  it  is  gilded. 
Then  he  reminds  himself  of  his 
debts,  and  of  the  futility  of  his 
hankering  after  Daisy,  and  so, 
though  he  will  not  throw  the 
handkerchief  just  yet,  he  waves  it 
before  Miss  Millard's  eyes. 

'  Before  this  night  is  over  you 
will  know  what  the  feeling  was 
that  chained  my  tongue,  and  I 
think  you  will  forgive  me.' 

He  murmurs  this  just  as  though 
he  were  really  in  love  with  her ; 
and  as  she  is  quite  as  well  con- 
tented with  the  semblance  as  the 
reality,  she  relents,  relapses  into 
smiles,  and  prepares  herseK  to 
say  '  Yes'  at  once.  But  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  bind  himself  till 
he  has  had  one  dance  with,  and 
said  a  few  words  to,  Daisy  Eldon. 
So  he  rises  and  offers  his  arm  to 
Miss  Millard  with  the  words, 

*  We'll  come  back  here  again 
by  and  by,  won't  we  ?  and  then 
you  shall  hear  the  secret  of  my 
silence;'  and  leads  her  up  the 
side  to  where  Daisy  and  Harry 
Poynter  are  still  sitting. 

'  Miss  Eldon,  you  defrauded  me 
of  my  waltz;  may  I  have  the 
honour  of  another  ?  This  next — 
may  it  be  mine )' 

'  I  am  engaged  for  it  to  Har — 
Mr.  Poynter,'  she  says  hesitatingly. 

*  Poynter,  be  a  good  fellow ;  let 
me  have  one  turn  with  Miss 
Eldon,'  St.  Briac  pleads,  so  eagerly 
that  both  Harry  and  Daisy  find 
themselves  agreeing  to  his  request. 
The  four  stroll  back  to  the  ball- 
room together.  Their  progress  in 
company  is  a  very  brief  one ;  but 
brief  as  it  is,  and  satisfied  as  Miss 
Millard  now  feels  that  St.  Briac 
will  formally  surrender  to  her  to- 
night, she  cannot  resist  firing  one 
shot  at  her  rival 


'  Are  you  going  to  Hurlingham 
to-morrow.  Miss  Eldon  V 

'  I  believe  not.  Aunt  Bertram 
doesn't  enjoy  polo ;  and  lam  not 
interested  on  either  side  to-morrow/ 
Daisy  answers. 

'  i^ot  interested  on  either  side  1 
O  you  incorrigible  little  flirt  1 
How  can  you  say  you're  not  in- 
terested when  we  all  know  that 
Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray  will  be 
playing  on  his  famous  pony 
"  Daisy"  V 

'I  wish  men  wouldn't  give 
their  horses  and  dogs  girls'  names !' 
Daisy  says,  in  genuine  distress. 
She  has  been  spending  the  last 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  com- 
ing to  what  girls  call  an  *  under- 
standing' with  Harry  Poynter; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  toyed 
with  the  subject  of  their  *  interest 
in  each  other,'  and  have  trenched 
on  very  tender  ground  indeed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation.  They  have  agreed 
to  *  be  great  friends,'  and  never  to 
let  any  interlopers  come  between 
them ;  and  Harry  has  told  her 
something  that  sounds  very  sweet- 
ly in  her  ears,  though  of  course  in 
reality  it  is  no  concern  at  aU  of 
hers.  He  has  told  her  that,  in 
common  with  every  other  boy  and 
young  man,  he  has  found  a  dozen 
faces  fair,  and  loved  them  *  for  a 
week,  a  month,  or  a  day,'  as  the 
case  might  be.  '  But,'  he  has 
added,  *do  you  know,  Daisy,  I 
never  cared  about  one  of  them 
enough  to  want  to  kiss  her ;  be- 
cause kissing  a  girl  with  me  means 
wanting  her  and  asking  her  to  be 
my  wife.     Are  you  glad  V 

And  to  this  question  Daisy  has 
given  him  no  answer — in  words 
— yet.  But  they  are  both  so 
happy  that  he  has  asked  it 

It  is  while  they  are  steeped  in 
the  silence  which  is  golden  after 
this  speech  of  Harry's  that  St. 
Briac  and  Miss  Millard  break  into 
their  solitude.    And  so  it  comes 
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to  pass  that  poor  Daisy  feels  she 
may  be  lowered  in  Harry  Poynter's 
estimation  when  Miss  Millard  calls 
her  an  'incorrigible  little  flirt/ 
and  speaks  of '  Sir  Bolingbroke 
Bray  and  his  'famous  polo-pony 
Daisy/  as  if  she,  Daisy  Eldon, 
had  a  vested  interest  in  both. 

Her  partner,  St.  Briac,  takes 
her  '  the  one  torn'  for  which  he 
has  pleaded  so  eloquently,  but  he 
seems  by  no  means  disposed  to 
relinquish  her  at  the  termination 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  per- 
suades her  to  cross  the  corridor 
with  him  to  look  at  a  picture  that 
he  vows  resembles  Daisy  in  his 
mother's  boudoir;  and  when  they 
reach  it  he  breathes  more  freely 
than  he  has  breathed  before  this 
night,  for  he  knows  that  Miss 
Millard  dare  not  invade  its  sa- 
cred seclusion. 

St.  Briac  knows  well  that  this 
girl,  for  whom  his  heart  is  sick,  is 
not  for  him,  and  that  Miss  Mil- 
lard is.  Xevertheless  he  cannot 
resist  trying  to  awaken  Daisy's 
interest,  and  feeling  for  a  few 
minutes  how  sweet  life  would  be 
for  him  if  only  Daisy  had  the 
filthy  lucre  that  is  needed  at  this 
juncture  to  regild  the  Beauton 
coronet.  He  is,  as  has  been  said, 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  young 
English  patrician;  and  as  our 
English  patricians  are  the  finest 
results  of  breeding,  training, 
blood,  and  culture  to  be  found  on 
this  hemisphere,  he  may  be  ac- 
cepted without  farther  explana- 
tion as  a  man  to  whom  any  girl's 
heart  would  naturally  seriously 
incline.  It  is  currently  said  of 
him-  that  his  brains  are  far  too 
good  for  that  place  in  the  Upper 
House  which  he  must  eventually 
fill,  and  already  he  is  known 
widely,  and  not  ridiculously,  as  a 
vigilant  detector  of  anything  good 
in  art,  though  the  state  of  the 
family  exchequer  has  sometimes 
cramped  his  efforts  at  collecting. 


Altogether  Daisy  may  be  for- 
given (in  spite  of  aU  that  has 
passed  between  Harry  and  her- 
self) for  thinking  Miss  Millard '  a 
very  lucky  girl,'  after  ten  minutes 
of  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
Lord  St.  Briac. 

He  is  quite  resolved  upon  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  girl 
who  has  struck  the  only  genuine 
chord  of  love  that  has  ever  been 
struck  in  his  heart  shall '  know 
what  he  thinks  about  her'  before 
they  part  this  night.  He  teUs 
himself  in  a  spasm  of  chivalnc 
feeling  that  he  will  not  attempt 
to  win  any  responsive  words  from 
her;  but  *By  Jove,  she  shall 
know  that  I  love  her,'  he  says, 
'  and  that  I  would  ask  her  to  be 
my  wife  if  it  were  not  for  want  of 
the  bawbees.' 

He  begins  giving  the  informa- 
tion to  Daisy  in  the  most  guarded 
and  proper  way  imaginable.  He 
tells  her  how  he  has  always  watched 
her  approvingly  on  the  Knave  of 
Hearts. 

'  That's  a  pace  that  not  one  girl 
in  a  thousand  could  take  easily  as 
you  do,'  he  remarks ;  and  Daisy 
answers  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, but  in  I'eality  because  she 
has  been  nettled  by  Miss  Millard, 

'  The  dear  little  Knave  !  I'm 
glad  to  hear  a  good  word  said  of 
him  by  you.  Miss  Millard  al- 
ways derides  him  for  being  more 
showy  than  fast.' 

'  If  Miss  Millard  could  only  sit 
him  as  you  do,  and  get  him  to 
sit,  she'd  frame  him  in  gold  as 
an  advertisement  of  her  profi- 
ciency in  the  noble  art  of  equita- 
tion,' St.  Briac  laughs. 

'  I  wish  she  would  &ame  some 
of  her  speeches  in  gold,  because 
gold  is  a  true  metal  and  wouldn't 
frame  a  false  impression,'  Daisy 
replies.  '  She  knew  I  should  be 
annoyed  at  the  way  she  jumbled 
up  polo  and  Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray 
and  his  pony  Daisy  and  myse^ 
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just  now,  and  yet  she  did  it. 
Why  should  she  have  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  annoy  me  f 

'Because  she  knows  that  I 
would  go  a  good  deal  out  of  my 
way  to  try  and  please  you,*  St. 
Briac  says  hluntly ;  and  Daisy 
luies  him  on  undesignedly  hy  ask- 
ing, 

*  And  why  shouldn't  you  go  out 

of  your  way  to  please  me  f 

*  Because  I  am  hound  hand  and 
foot  in  yile  fetters  of  need/  he 
exclaims.  'Don't  you  under^ 
stand  ?  Mayn't  I  try  to  make  you 
understand  it  all )  She  sees  what 
every  one  is  welcome  to  see  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned — and  that  is 
that  I  love  you,  Daisy.' 

He  casts  aside  aU  consideration 
for  Miss  Millard,  all  recollection 
of  the  way  in  which  he  has 
half  pledged  himself  to  her  and 
wholly  pledged  himself  to  his 
family  to  snare  her  to-night.  He 
only  sees  Daisy,  he  only  cares  for 
Daisy,  he  only  rememhers  that  if 
he  loses  Daisy  he  will  lose  '  the 
light  that  ne'er  will  shine  again 
on  life's  dull  stream.' 

She  wavers  like  a  reed  shaken 
hy  the  wind  for  a  few  moments. 
St.  Briac  is  such  a  nice  fellow; 
so  many  girls  whom  she  has 
known  during  the  season  have 
sighed  in  vain  for  him.  For 
many  weeks  she  has  heen  hearing 
him  spoken  ahout ;  and  when  a 
girl  hears  a  man's  name  constantly, 
she  cannot  help  thinking  a  good 
deal  ahout  him.  She  has  heard 
Miss  Millard  (whose  probahle 
good  fortune  has  been  widely  and 
openly  discussed)  in  turns  pitied 
for  being  sought  for  her  money, 
and  envied  for  being  sought  at 
all  by  Lord  St.  Briac.  Is  it  un- 
natural, is  it  unwomanly,  in  Daisy 
to  palpitate  with  pleasure,  to  for- 
get Harry  Poyuter  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  to  give  St.  Briac  a  shy 
grateful  glance  in  return  for  that 
avowal  of  his  that  he  loves  her  1 


Ab  for  him,  he  feels  that  he 
has  gone  over  the  border,  and 
that  he  is  as  much  on  his  honour 
now  to  *  go  on'  with  Daisy  as  he 
felt  himself  to  be  half  an  hour 
ago  to  '  go  on'  with  Miss  Millard. 
She,  in  her  sweet  unconscious- 
ness, tempts  him  in  a  way  that 
w:ould  have  been  too  much  for 
St.  Senanus,  and  that  is  alto- 
gether too  much  for  St.  Briac. 
Having  told  her  that  he  loves  her, 
he  finds  himself  madly  desirous 
of  winning  a  like  confession  from 
her.  He  forgets  the  resolution  he 
came  to  just  now  of  laying  bare 
his  feelings  to  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  refraining  from  prov- 
ing the  state  of  hers  for  him.  At 
least  he  must  learn  that  Daisy  is 
not  indifferent  to  him.  Having 
ascertained  that  fact  he  will  take 
time  to  consider  what  step  it 
behoves  him  to  take  next. 

He  is  an  ardent  impetuous 
young  fellow,  and  he  has  really 
lost  both  his  heart  and  his  head 
to  Daisy. 

*  I  didn't  know  how  hard  hit  I 
was  myself  till  that  girl  coupled 
your  name  with  Bray  just  now,' 
he  goes  on  madly ;  *  then  I  felt 
that  it  was  no  use  pretending 
even  to  myself  that  I  could  resign 
you  without  a  struggle,  Daisy 
darling.  Tell  me  that  I  haven't 
made  a  mistake ;  tell  me  that  you 
do  care  for  me  a  little,  and  that 
you'll  be  my  wife.' 

He  has  got  hold  of  both  her 
hands,  and  is  pressing  them  with 
a  passionate  force  that  makes  her 
feel  that  he  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with — however  unjustifiable  in 
fact  the  expression  of  his  love 
may  be,  the  love  itself  is  a  real 
true  thing.  She  does  like  him 
very  much  indeed.  Better,  far 
better,  than  she  has  ever  liked 
any  one  but  Harry  Poynter. 
And  there  are  many  things  that 
make  his  wooing  her  a  very  sweet 
tribute    to   Daisy   Eldon.     She 
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is  'essentially  human/  and  she 
feels  a  wicked  little  flutter  of 
gratified  vanity  as  she  reflects 
that  this  man  is  willing  to  cast 
away  a  hundred  thousand  a  year 
*  for  her  sake.  Ought  she  to  re- 
ject such  genuine  devotion  as  this? 
she  asks  herself.  Then  she  thinks 
a  little  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  Beautons  if  the  great  heiress 
is  lost  to  them  hy  reason  of  their 
son's  infatuation  for  herself.  She 
thinks  a  little  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  a  great  deal  of  Harry 
Poynter  j  and  so  she  answers  as 
she  ought. 

*  I  do  care  for  you  a  great  deal 
— ^too  much  to  do  you  the  wrong  it 
would  be  to  marry  you,  Lord  St. 
Briac.  You  know  what  a  bad 
thing  it  would  be  for  you  if  I 
were  weak  enough  to  be  flattered 
by  the  great  honour  you  have 
offered  me  into  accepting  it ;  and 
— you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me 
for  reminding  you  of  Miss  Mil- 
lard :  all  the  world  looks  upon 
you  as  half  engaged  to  her.' 

*  If  I  were  wholly  engaged  to 
her  it  would  make  no  difference 
now/  he  says  recklessly.  *  I  love 
you,  Daisy ;  nothing  but  your  own 
will — nothing  but  your  own  de- 
claration that  you  care  more  for 
some  other  fellow  than  you  do 
for  me  can  pai^  us  now.' 

He  has  lifted  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  is  pressing  kisses  upon 
it;  in  another  moment  he  will 
put  it  beyond  her  power  to  say 
him  *  nay'  by  touching  her  pure 
young  lips.  His  whole  heart  is 
in  the  work  of  gaining  this  girl 
now,  and  if  courage  will  carry  her, 
she  shall  be  carried. 

*  Say  you'll  be  my  wife,  Daisy ; 
say  you  love  me  !'  he  pleads  des- 
perately; and  Daisy  with  a  mighty 
effort  frees  herself  from  his  clasp, 
and  says, 

*  I  can't ;  I  could  a  week  ago  : 
but  since  then,  Lord  St.  Briac, 
I've  seen  some  one  I  like  better 


than  I  do  you,  much  as  I  really 
like  you,* 

*  It's  Bray  after  all  V  he  says,  in 
bitter  sad  accents. 

*  No ;  it's  not  Bray  a  bit  It's 
some  one  who  may  never  know  I 
like  him,  and  never  care  to  And 
out' 

*  Don't  give  me  up  for  an  idea,' 
St.  Briac  interrupts.  Having  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement 
of  caring  for  Daisy,  he  is  ready 
to  overcome  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  attaining  her.  Surely,  he 
aigues,  if  he  has  been  ready  to 
cast  a  hundred  thousand  a  year 
and  every  other  consideration  aside 
for  her,  she  might  reasonably  and 
readily  overcome  any  light  &ncy 
she  may  have  imagined  herself 
into  entertaining  for  this  other 
man,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  honour 
she  has  done  him.  '  Don't  give 
me  up  for  an  idea,'  he  repeats 
ardently.  *  Look  you,  Daisy;  my 
name's  a  good  one.  I  don't  come 
to  you  dishonoured,  like  some  fel- 
lows are  who  are  presuming  to 
aspire  to  you.  And  I  love  you, 
Daisy!  I  love  you  in  a  way  that 
ought  to  win  a  kinder  answer 
^m  you  than  the  one  you  have 
given  me.' 

He  has  never  been  balked  of 
one  thing  on  which  he  has  set  his 
heart  in  his  life,  and  that  Daisy 
should  hesitate  now  about  pro- 
claiming him  triumphant  is  a  sore 
trial  to  him.  That  she  does  hesi- 
tate^ that  she  has  not  quite  de- 
cided for  or  against  him,  is  evident. 
St.  Briac's  earnestness,  the  way 
in  which  he  is  ready  to  relinquish 
the  largest  fortune  of  the  year  for 
her  penniless  sake,  is  very  touch- 
ing to  her.  Moreover,  St.  Briac 
has  about  him  that  air  of  bravery 
and  gentleness  which  is  the  result 
of  many  generations  of  culture 
and  refinement.  He  is  a  splendid 
lover,  and  she  is  in  a  paroxysm 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  her  to  love  him  in 
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return.  But,  as  she  wavers,  she 
hears  distinctly,  as  if  Harry  were 
speaking  them  close  to  her  ear  at 
the  moment,  the  words,  '  But  do 
you  know,  Daisy,  I  never  cared 
about  one  of  them  enough  to  want 
to  kiss  her.'  She  looks  round 
almost  expecting  to  see  him  close 
to  her.  She  has  *  recollected  him' 
so  vividly,  that  she  cannot  forget 
him  again,  though  Lord  St.  Briac 
goes  on  pleading  his  warmest; 
and  Qo  it  is  a  definite  refusal  of 
the  honour  he  has  done  her  which 
St.  Briac  has  to  hear  at  last. 

But  Daisy  in  her  outspokenness 
and  genuineness  refuses  him  in  a 
way  that  binds  him  to  her  far 
more  closely  than  Miss  Millard's 
acceptance  of  him  will  have  the 
power  to  do. 

'  Just  a  week  ago  I  liked  you 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world,'  she  says  apologetically; 
*  but  since  then  I  have  thought 
of  some  one  else,  and  liked  to 
listen  to  some  one  else,  and  you 
ought  to  be  the  first  and  only  one 
a  girl  has  thought  of  for  a  minute.' 

'  I  shouldn't  mind  your  having 
thought  of  a  dozen  before,  if  you'll 
only  think  of  me  now,'  he  says. 

'And  that  I  can't  do,  and 
though  I'm  sorry  for  it  in  one 
way,  I'm  glad  in  another.  If  I 
said  **yes"  what  a  grief  it  would 
be  to  your  family,  and  what  a 
pity  it  would  be  for  you  !  And 
now  we'll  go  back.' 

She  opens  the  door  as  she 
speaks,  and  is  out  in  the  corridor 
on  her  way  back  to  the  ballroom 
in  an  instant,  and  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  follow  her.  His  mother's 
eyes  are  upon  him  anxiously  and 
on  Daisy  rebukingly  as  they  enter 
the  room,  and  the  girl  knows  that 
she  is  being  hardly  thought  of  by 
her  hostess  for  a  faidt  she  has  not 
committed.  She  is  trying  to  get 
across  to  her  aunt,  of  whom  she 
catches  a  glimpse  in  a  far-off 
comer,  in  order  to  implore  that 


she  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
bustle  and  the  raree  show,  when 
her  progress  is  arrested  most 
inopportunely  by  Sir  Bolingbroke. 

'  I  have  been  hunting  for  you 
ever3rwhere,'  he  says;  *  where  have 
you  hidden  yourself]' 

'  I  have  been  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture in  Lady  Beauton's  boudoir  ; 
some  one  said  it  was  like  me,  and 
I  like  to  know  what  I'm  like/ 
Daisy  says,  trying  to  speak  as  if 
she  were  not  anxious  to  work  her 
way  from  him  to  her  aunt. 

'  Don't  be  so  impatient.  I  have 
been  looking  for  you  every- 
where,* he  murmurs.  *  Do  you  see 
or  have  you  heard  that  Miss  lilillard 
has  defied  the  Beautous  on  their 
own  ground,  and  flung  St.  Briac 
over  for  the  returned  colonial?' 

'  What  nonsense !'  she  answers 
scornfully. 

*But  true  nonsense,  neverthe- 
less. This  young  ''  scion  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  house,"  as  old 
chroniclers  would  call  him,  has 
done  a  good  thing  for  himself  by 
stopping  in  town  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Bush.  When  a  man  can 
once  make  up  his  mind  to  marry 
Miss  Millard  she's  not  a  bad  sort 
of  girl.  The  next  is  mine,  if  you 
please ;  you  ought  to  give  me  so 
much  poor  compensation  for  my 
bitter  disappointment  the  other 
day.' 

She  hardly  heeds  what  he  does, 
and  so  suffers  him  to  whirl  her  off 
without  a  protest.  She  tells  her- 
self that  there  is  no  truth  in  his 
statement  relative  to  Harry  and 
Miss  Millard,  and  yet  it  goes  on 
ringing  in  her  ears.  How  prompt- 
ly, if  it  is  true,  he  has  perjured 
himself  after  those  'unspoken 
vows'  he  offered  her  but  just  now 
in  the  conservatory  !  Ah,  but  has 
she  not  been  on  the  brink  of  com- 
mitting a  like  offence?  Did  she 
not  incline  more  than  favourably 
for  a  few  minutes  to  St.  Briac? 
These  thoughts  fatigue  her  more 
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than  the  waltzing,  and  she  pauses 
to  Tecover  her  breath.  As  she 
stands,  her  hand  still  on  her 
partner's  arm,  Harry  Poynter  and 
liiss  Millard  '.walk  slowly  by, 
close  to  her  without  pewwifiiig 
her.  He  is  bending  his  head 
down  low  in  earnest  endeavour 
evidently  to  catch  every  word 
that  falls  from  the  heiress's  lips, 
and  she  is  speaking  in  clear  reso- 
lute accents  that  fall  distinctly 
upon  Daisy's  ears. 


'You  must  come  to-morrow 
morning.  I  will  prepare  mamma 
for  the  news,  and  she  will  plead 
the  cause  we  have  at  heart  with 
my  father;  he  cannot  stand  out 
against  us  three.' 

'  I  am  rested,'  Daisy  says,  turn- 
ing a  white  face  up  towaixls  her 
partner ;  and  when  they  pull  up 
after    the  next  round,  she  has 

jpledged  herself  to  become  Lady 

TBray. 
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FLORAIi  FOBECASTS  FOR  WINTER. 


Yes,  we  will  lay  out  for  the  com- 
ing winter;  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  merely  the  winter  of  the 
almanac.  The  seasons  may  be^ 
allowed  to  claim  a  certain  breadth 
of  margin. 

If  even  your  age  is  permitted 
to  be  indefinite — for  '  a  man  is  as 
old  as  he  feels,  and  a  woman's  as  old 
as  she  looks' — so,  without  respect 
to  date,  we  may  take  it  to  be 
practically  winter  when  the  days 
are  dull,  dark,  and  frosty;  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
or  the  air  filled  with  driving  sleet, 
although  astronomers  may  call  it 
autumn.  In  the  same  way  we 
may  believe  it  to  be  spring  when 
every  afternoon  grows  longer 
and  brighter  and  all  Kature  is 
wakening  up,  notwithstanding  that 
the  vernal  equinox  is  not  yet 
reached. 

Botanists  fall  in  with  this  popu- 
\sr  idea  when  they  give  such 
names  as  Crocus  vemus,  Spring 
Crocus,  and  Arabis  vema,  Spring 
Wall-Cress,  to  plants  which  flower 
in  February  and  early  March. 
The  Winter  Aconite,  in  spite  of 
its  modem  facing-both-ways  name, 
Eranthis  hyemalis,  the  Winter 
Spring-flower,  will  sometimes  fore- 
stall both  those  seasons  by  peep- 
ing above  ground  while  Francis 
Moore  would  tell  us  it  is  autumn 
still.  !N"evertheless,  it  is  truly 
the  Winter  Aconite,  or  popularly 
the  New  Year's  Gift.  Also, 
Leucojum  vernum,  the  Spring 
Snowflake  (to  distinguish  it  from 
L.  aestivum,  the  Summer  Snow- 
flake)  is  really  and  truly  a  winter 
flower.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  have  legally  reached  spring, 


we  are  often  treated  to  what  Cob- 
bett  called  '  the  Blackthome  win- 
ter,* when  hail  and  snow  rival  the 
blossoms  of  the  Sloe -bush  in 
whiteness,  and  prove  the  truth  of 
the  old  French  proverb : 

*•  Ayril,  il  est  doax ; 

Mais  quand  il  s*7  met,  c*est  le  pire  de 
tons' 

(April  is  mild ;  but  when  he  sets 
to  in  earnest,  he  is  the  worst 
month  of  all).  This  year  (78) 
winter  in  many  places  did  not 
come  tillspring.  Lady-day  brought 
us  unladylike  squalls,  snowstorms, 
and  sudden  showers  of  hail.  The 
snow,  at  least,  had  no  right  to 
show  itself,  because  Snowdrops 
had  long  been  over. 

This  preliminary  explanation 
having  been  made,  the  very  mo- 
ment after  you  have  finished  read- 
ing it  go  and  purchase  (if  you 
have  not  done  it  before)  and  pknt 
in  pots  such  bulbs  as  you  intend 
to  flower  a  little  earlier  tlian  they 
would  in  the  open  ground,  whether 
they  be  Hyacinths,  Van  ThoU 
Tulips,  Narcissuses,  Siberian 
Squills,  Jonquilles,  or  even  such 
modest  but  welcome  favourites  as 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Snowdrops, 
and  Crocuses.  It  is  already  a 
little  late  to  do  so;  but  better 
now  at  once  than  still  later  on. 
The  first  comers  at  the  bulb-shops 
are  served  not  only  first,  but  best, 
with  a  greater  choice  of  varieties 
to  select  from.  The  retail  sale  of 
autumn-planted  bulbs  in  general 
takes  place  from  tbe  1st  of  August 
to  the  16th  of  November;  but 
after  the  Ist  of  October  the  cream 
of  the  crop  is  often  gone.  More- 
over, Hyacinth  bulbs,  for  instance, 
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are  none  the  better  for  keeping 
after  that  date,  and  many  horti- 
cnltoral  houses  plant  in  the  open 
ground  the  stock  which  then  re- 
mains unsold.  All  purchasers  of 
Hyacinths  may  not  be  aware  (and 
therefore  it  is  opportune  to  tell 
them)  that  the  bulbs  of  some 
varieties — ^and  even  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  principally  of  the 
doubles  —  are  naturally  small. 
Without  knowing  this,  you  might 
refuse  many  undersized  bulbs, 
supposing  them  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  But,  when  such  bulbs 
produce  their  blooms,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  ilower-spike  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  bigness,  or 
rather  to  the  littleness,  of  the  bulb 
from  which  it  springs. 

for  Hyacinths,  pots  deeper  than 
usual  are  preferable.  Fill  them 
nearly  fidl  with  good  light  garden 
earth  or  leaf-mould,  made  still 
lighter  by  an  admixture  of  sand ; 
plant  the  bulb  so  that  its  collar 
shall  be  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  give  a 
slight  watering,  and  then  set  the 
pots  in  any  cool  place  where  they 
do  not  get  too  dry  nor  suffer  much 
change  of  temperature.  In  six  or 
seven  weeks  they  will  have  made 
good  roots  and  their  leaves  will 
begin  to  show  themselves.  They 
can  then  be  transferred  to  a  warm 
room,  frame,  or  greenhouse,  giving 
them  as  much  air  and  light  as 
possible.  The  same  treatment  is 
suitable  for  early  Tulips,  Jon- 
quilles,  and  l^arcissuses.  Double 
Snowdrops  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  prefer  obesity  to 
gracefulness. 

Sundry  other  bulbs  might  be 
mentioned  not  generaly  known  or 
which  escape  attention,  although 
interesting  and  of  easy  culture. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Crimean 
Snowdrop,  Galanthus  plicatus, 
which,  like  the  'cuckoo,  cautious 
bird,*  is   'seldom    seen,   though 


often  heard'  of.  The  late  Van 
Houtte  told  me  that  as  soon  as  he 
learnt,  after  the  war,  that  an  un- 
described  species  of  Snowdrop 
grew  in  the  Crimea,  he  took  steps 
to  procure  a  large  stock  of  it  from 
its  native  habitat  in  the  Eussian 
peninsula,  and  made  a  good  thing 
of  the  speculation,  so  many 
people  were  naturally  anxious  to 
procure  an  undoubted  Crimean 
flower.  Of  its  value  as  a  souvenir 
there  could  be  no  question ;  as  to 
its  beauty,  opinions  are  not  unanim- 
ous. Eobinson's  Hardy  Flowers 
says  that  Galanthus  plicatus  is  simi- 
lar to  G.  nivalis,  but  larger  in  all  its 
parts  except  the  flower,  which  is 
sometimes  even  smaller  and  of  a 
more  greenish  hue.  The  leaves 
have  also  a  longitudinal  fold  on 
both  sides  near  the  edge,  from 
which  the  specific  name  is  derived. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  it  is  as  pretty  as  the  common 
Snowdrop,  though  more  than  this 
has  been  claimed  for  it.  Indeed, 
the  distinctive  properties  of  Snow- 
drops gave  rise  to  some  amount 
of  discussion  in  the  gardening 
journals  last  spring.  A  recently 
introduced  bulb  from  the  Capey 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  gives  one 
the  idea  of  a  spike  of  large  Snow- 
drops borne  on  a  bold  stem  a  yard 
or  so  high,  although  botanists 
have  named  it  a  Hyacinth.  The 
number  of  stamens,  however,  is 
different,  the  new  Hyacinth  pos- 
sessing six. 

The  shores  of  the  Black  and 
Mediterranean  Seas  and  their 
islands  are  doubtless  bedecked 
during  the  brief  season  when  they 
are  visible  above  ground  with 
not  a  few  still  unknown  flowering 
bulbs,  whose  discovery  we  may 
expect  to  be  hastened  by  our 
annexation  of  Cyprus.  When 
British  subjects  go  to  winter  there 
for  their  business  or  their  pleasure, 
they  will  be  able  to  catch  in  the 
fact  of  flowering  such  transient 
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things  as  Ciocuses  and  others, 
which  complete  their  annual  cycle 
of  vegetation  during  a  short  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  then  escape 
detection  hy  horticultural  collec- 
tors in  their  unsuspected  suh- 
terranean  resting-places. 

A  pretty  and  convenient  hulb 
for  amateur  indoor  gardeners  (to 
whom  alone  these  hints  are  ad- 
dressed) is  the  Triteleia  uniflora, 
a  white-flowered,  weakly-scented 
bulb  from  Buenos  Ayres,  so  small 
that  six,  eight,  or  more  can  be  put 
without  crowding  in  a  medium- 
sized  pot.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  Snowdrop,  but  are 
longer.  Plant  in  light  sandy 
loam,  heath-mould,  or  the  black 
dust  which  pot-gardeners  compose 
and  fabricate  to  imitate  it.  If 
not  wanted  to  bloom  very  early 
the  pots  can  be  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  the  open  border,  lightly 
covered  with  litter  or  dead  leaves 
on  the  approach  of  frost,  and 
transferred  to  warmer  quarters  as 
they  are  required  to  be  brought 
forward.  Those  who  are  glad  to 
welcome  them  the  soonest  possible 
may  start  them  at  once  in  the 
sunny  window  of  a  living-room. 
The  flower,  slightly  flushed  with 
lilac  within  and  with  green  with- 
out, has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
quite  small  Petunia,  with  which, 
however,  it  has  no  relationship. 
There  are  other  Triteleias,  T.  laxa, 
laxa  major,  obscura,  and  pallida, 
with  violet-blue,  lilac-blue,  very 
dark  -  blue,  and  porcelain  -  blue 
flowers  respectively. 

The  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
have  not  yet  made  the  way  with 
the  general  public  that  might  have 
been  expected  of  them.  None 
were  visible  this  summer  in  the 
numerous  public  and  private 
gardens  which  now  adorn  the 
metropolis  of  the  United  King- 
dom. And  yet  they  are  most 
showy  and  satisfactory,  even  in 
pots  (although  they  then  some- 


times shoot  their  first  male  blos- 
soms, for  the  want,  I  believe,  of 
sufficient  root  room  and  nourish- 
ment), and  still  more  so  in  the 
open  ground,  where  they  do  much 
better,  produce  finer  fuller-coloured 
flowers  than  when  grown  in  the 
house,  and  also  bear  up  bravely 
against  pelting  rains — of  which 
we  have  lately  had  only  a  too 
convincing  proof — ^hanging  out 
their  glorying  streamers  and  their 
ruddy  bells,  in  long  succession, 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  chills 
of  October  tell  them  that  it  is 
time  to  stop  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  winter's  sleep. 

True,  they  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  carpet-bedding,  floral 
Berlin  -  wool  work,  vegetable 
tapestry,  leaf  embroidery  and 
mosaiculture,  of  which  the  Lon- 
don parks  have  displayed  this 
summer  such  admirable  examples. 
But  they  only  bide  their  time, 
which  will  surely  come  when 
they  are  better  known.  All  that 
can  possibly  be  said  against  them 
is  the  want  of  variety  in  their 
tints,  in  the  great  majority  of 
which  reds,  crimsons,  scarlets,  and 
pinks  prevaiL  The  White  Queen 
is  a  useful  exception.  Pearcei 
superba,  with  its  dark,  rich, 
velvety  foliage,  is  bright  yellow, 
but  is  better  suited  for  the  house 
than  for  bedding.  The  most  use- 
ful Tuberous  Begonias  I  know, 
whether  for  masses,  ribbons,  or 
pots,  are  the  hybrids  Chelsoni, 
bright  light  red,  Worthiana,  bril- 
liant scarlet,  and  Chambersi 
superba,  pink.  Tubers  that  are 
two  or  three  years  old  throw  up  in 
spring  more  young  shoots  than 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retain. 
The  number  depends  upon  the 
variety  of  Begonia,  some  giving 
more  than  others.  Two,  or  at 
most  three,  stems  are  quite  enough 
to  leave,  to  make  bushy  flowering 
plants ;  the  enthusiastic  propa- 
gator, in  his  zeal  for  multiplication, 
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often  allows  only  a  single  .one  to 
remain.  The  rest  may  be  slipped 
off  from  the  tuber  as  soon  as  they 
are  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
treated  like  Dahlia  shoots  in 
separate  pots,  where  they  may 
either  be  kept  to  bloom  all  summer 
or  turned  out  into  the  open  ground 
at  the  end  of  June. 

Double-flowered  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias are  still  in  their  infiuicy, 
and  still  dear,  that  is,  costly.  A 
few  years  hence  they  will  be 
better  and  cheaper.  Their  most 
striking  peculiarity  is  that  the 
male  or  pollen-bearing  flowers  only 
are  double,  while  the  female  or 
seed  -  bearing  blossoms  remain 
single,  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
tendency  of  stamens  than  of  pis- 
tils to  assume  the  petal-like  form. 
There  are  several  doubles  now  in 
the  market.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  of  them  are  really 
worth  their  present  price,  except 
as  novelties  and  curiosities,  or 
subjects  for  experiment,  in  the 
hope  that  improved  varieties  may 
be  obtained  from  their  cross-ferti- 
lised seed,  that  a  pretty  mother 
may  produce  a  still  prettier 
daughter.  The  best  of  those  I 
know  is  the  Gloire  de  ITancy, 
raised  by  M.  Victor  Lemoine. 
Marie  Lemoine  ranks  dose  beside 
it,  and  Emile  Lemoine  is  highly 
spoken  of.  The  Countess  of 
Dudley  is  light  and  graceful, 
though  its  efforts  after  double- 
ness  are  somewhat  feeble.  Newer 
than  these  is  President  Burelle, 
deep  crimson-red,  of  dwarfish 
habit,  a  showy  and  attractive 
plant)  whose  full  double  flowers 
are  also  fine  in  shape.  But  an 
experienced  grower,  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton,  opines  it  is  nevertheless  fax 
from  proving  the  best  of  the 
double-floweied  Begonias,  its  du- 
plication being  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty (some  plants  giving  only 
occasionally  semi-double  flowers 
oz  even  altogether  single),  although 


its  brilliant  shade  of  colour  always 
recommends  it  to  favour. 

It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  of 
the  Tuberous  Begonias  may  turn 
out  to  be,  like  the  old  B.  dis- 
•olor,  hardy  outdoors  in  our  ordi- 
nary winters — a  most  valuable 
qufldity,  which  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  The  com- 
moner androbuster  single  varieties 
might  be  risked  without  making 
great  sacrifices.  But  amateurs 
will,  for  the  present,  hesitate  to 
leave  out  doubles  in  the  cold; 
for,  beautiful  as  they  are  held  to 
be,  they  are  yet  by  no  means 
common,  owing  to  the  slow  rate 
at  which  the  individual  varieties 
can  be  increased  ;  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  propagate  being  the 
above-named  President  Burelle. 

Eespecting  Tuberous  Begonias 
it  will  be  opportune  to  give  a 
seasonable  wrinkle  here.  They 
are  usually  purchased  in  winter, 
when  the  tubers,  in  a  dormant 
state  and  recently  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  can  easily  be  sent  dry 
long  distances  in  quite  small 
packages  or  parcels. 

Do  not  buy  them  in  that  state 
in  winter,  hecaiLse^  following  the 
example  of  Ash-leaved  Kidney 
Potatoes,  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  tubers  so  received  will  refuse 
to  start,  after  planting  in  pots, 
until  late  in  the  summer,  or  per- 
haps not  at  all.  Wait  rather 
until  the  spring,  and  then  order 
growing  plants  or  struck  cuttings 
(in  the  state  in  which  young 
Dahlias  are  received).  You  will 
thus  be  sure  that  your  Begonias 
will  grow.  The  carriage  may 
cost  a  trifle  more,  but  the  chances 
of  disappointment  will  be  less. 

Evergreens  offer  a  never-failing 
resource  for  winter  indoor  decora- 
tion. A  select  stock  of  these 
should  always  be  kept  in  reserve, 
in  case  of  need.  Each  amateur 
will  have  his  favourites.  Amongst 
them  we  ought  not  to  foi^t  old 
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friends,  old  "both  actually  and 
potentially.  The  Myrtle  will 
live,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  years. 
I  have  seen  Myrtles  more  than  a 
century  old,  which  gave  no  signs 
of  decay  whatever.  MadanHI 
Legrelle  Dhanis,  in  her  garden  at 
Antwerp,  has  sixty  or  seventy 
year  old  Myrtles,  both  large- 
leaved  and  small-leaved,  in  tubs, 
which,  still  retaining  all  their 
vegetative  faculties,  flourish  with 
the  healthy  vigour  of  youth. 
Similar  examples  of  Myrtle  lon- 
gevity are  doubtless  not  rare,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  the  eis:ht  or  ten  distinct 
varieties  of  Myrtle,  some  with 
single,  some  with  double  flowers, 
the  broad-leaved  is,  to  my  think- 
ing, the  most  ornamental  as  well 
as  the  freest  flowering.  That, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  No 
one  need  be  without  a  Myrtle ;  for 
it  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  of 
this  year's  wood  and  grows  well  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  especially  if 
inclined  to  be  loamy.  It  likes 
not  to  be  too  stingily  stinted  of 
water,  and  should  never  be  let  to 
become  dry  at  the  root,  for  the 
loss  of  its  leaves  is  the  consequence. 
Ireland,  Somersetshire,  and  even 
low  situations  in  Scotland  near  the 
sea,  where  it  thrives  and  stands 
the  winter  outdoors,  are  all  moist 
climates.  The  facility  with  which 
Myrtle  sprigs  strike  root  has  often 
made  them  pleasant  souvenirs. 
The  scrap  fondly  treasured  from  a 
bridal  bouquet  may  be  made  to 
adorn,  as  an  independent  pot- 
shrub,  the  silver  or  even  the 
golden  wedding-banquet.  Agree- 
able fragrance  pervades  almost  the 
whole  Myrtle  family.  The  All- 
spice-tree teas  a  myrtle,  until  bo- 
tanists converted  it  sometimes 
into  Pimenta  vulgaris,  sometimes 
into  Eugenia  pimenta. 

The  Orange-tree  in  fruit  is 
another  charming  long  -  lived 
Healthily-aromatic  plant  for  win- 


ter decoration,  which  may  be  kept 
for  years  in  moderate  and  conveni- 
ent dimensions.  The  Lemon-tree 
has  equal  and  similar  merits,  but 
is  more  delicate  in  constitution. 
Both  are  slow  to  come  to  hand. 
Orange-pips,  which  many  people 
are  fond  of  sowing  and  which 
make  no  difficulty  about  germinat- 
ing, would  be  twenty  or  thirty 
years  before  they  flowered  spon- 
taneously if  left  to  themselves. 
The  best  plan  for  those  who  like 
to  raise  such  things  is  to  sow 
Citron-pips,  which,  if  kindly 
treated,  will  make  a  straight  up- 
right growth  of  half  a  yawj-  or 
more  in  the  course  of  the  flrst 
summer.  These  can  be  budded 
the  following  season,  by  a  profes- 
sional gardener,  with  the  variety 
of  Orange  or  Lemon  desired,  and 
in  due  time  will  form  handsome 
heads  that  will  flower  after  a  rea- 
sonable interval.  But  patience  is 
indispensable,  and  it  brings  its 
re^yard.  You  can  inherit  an 
Orange-tree  from  your  ancestors, 
^nd  then  bequeath  it  to  your  pos- 
terity. It  is  no  vulgar  pleasure 
to  possess  a  plant  which  (like  carp 
and  other  Gsh  that  have  discover- 
ed the  elixir  of  life)  never  dies 
until  it  is  killed,  and  to  whom 
a  natural  death  —  called  by  the 
French  leur  belle  mort,  though  I 
see  nothing  belle  in  it — seems 
unknown.  It  is  with  no  common 
pride  that,  in  showing  it  to  friends, 
you  remark,  *  This  was  my  great- 
grandmother's  favourite  pot-plant.' 
But  volumes  might  be  written 
about  Orange-  and  Lemon-trees. 

The^  Japanese  Spindle  -  tree, 
Euonymus  japonicus,  and  its 
varieties  with  variegated  leaves, 
is  extremely  useful,  being  largely 
propagated  and  sold  as  handy  pot- 
plants  at  prices  which  cannot  deter 
the  most  economical  housekeeper. 
It  rarely  flowers  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is  no  heavy  loss  horticol- 
turally,  although  botanists  might 
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like  to  see  its  inflorescence  and  its 
fruits ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe 
it  produces  both  blossoms  and 
seeds.  The  variety  with  a  bright 
yellow  centre  to  the  leaves  and 
upright  growth  is  particularly 
telling ;  so  also,  though  of  differ- 
ent habit,  are  those  with  white 
and  with  yellow  bordered  foliage. 
Their  doubtful  hardiness  is  of 
little  consequence  to  indoor  and 
conservatory  gardeners. 

A  recently-introduced  evergreen, 
of  great  value  as  a  greenhouse  and 
window  plant,  is  Coprosma  Bauer- 
iana,  whose  variety  variegata, 
with  bright  shining  leaves  having 
a  broad  yellow  border  and  a  small 
green  centre,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing. It  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
therefore  manageable  in  pots;  not 
too  easy  to  propagate,  and  there- 
fore not  so  common  as  many  other 
pretty  things.  Nor  will  it  resist 
our  winters  outdoors.  The  typical 
un variegated  plant  produces  bright 
orange-berries,  which  are  not  often 
seen.  There  is  another  variety, 
picturata,  also  handsome,  qui^ 
different  from  the  preceding,  with 
an  irregular  pale-yellow  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaves.  Another, 
Coprosma  Stocki,  with  larger  yel- 
low markings  and  dark-green  edges 
to  the  leaves,  was  sent  out  the 
year  before  last  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams, who  believes  it  to  be  much 
hardier  than  C.  Baueriana  varie- 
gata. All  these  Coprosmas  are 
very  handsome  evergreens,  and  I 
stand  up  for  them  because  they 
areill-usedandcalumniated  plants. 
The  name  given  to  them  is  a  libel, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact 
that  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
after  appealing  to  the  learned. 
Coprosma  means  —  excuse  the 
coarseness — stink  of  dung,  which 
is  not  perceptible  in  any  part  of 
the  plant.  A  botanical  name, 
once  given,  is  not  easily  changed, 
however  unjustly  it  may  have 
been  conferred ;  so  Coprosma  still 


suffers  from  Mr.  Forster's  ill-hu- 
mour, who,  when  he  found  this 
pretty  shrub  in  New  Zealand, 
must  have  been  previously  put 
out  of  temper,  or,  in  familiar 
phrase,  had  his  nose  put  out  of 
joint,  by  some  less  pleasing  dis- 
covery. 

I  once  had  in  pots  a  small  col- 
lection of  variegated  Hollies, 
grafted  low  and  making  bushy 
growth,  altogether  not  more  than 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high. 
They  were  exceedingly  pretty  as 
window  plants  in  winter,  combin- 
ing well  with  any  flowering  plants 
with  which  they  could  be  asso- 
ciated from  time  to  time,  for  they 
of  course  remained  unchanged 
and  unladed  the  whole  dead  sea- 
son through.  But  their  hardiness 
caused  their  transfer  to  the  open 
ground  in  spring,  wtere  they 
have  outgrown  the  dimensions 
suitable  for  indoor  work. 

Note  that  all  pot-evergreens,  to 
be  kept  healthy  and  handsome, 
should  have  their  leaves  cleaned 
by  washing  them  from  time  to- 
time.  When  the  syringe  is  in- 
sufficient, a  soft  sponge,  slightly 
soapy  tepid  water,  and  persever- 
ance are  the  most  efficacioua 
agents.  Also,  as  they  remain 
some  time  in  their  pots  without 
shifting,  worms  that  have  got  in 
should  be  made  to  get  out  Be- 
sides the  worm-expellers  already 
mentioned  in  previous  papers,  a 
safe  and  effectual  remedy  for 
worms — according  to  Mr.  James 
Green  of  the  Fenham  Nurseries, 
Newcastle — whether  in  pots  or 
the  open  ground,  is  soot.  Applied 
to  pot-plants  (say  a  dessert-spoou- 
ful  of  dry  soot  on  the  surface  of  a 
six-inch  pot)  and  watered  after- 
wards, it  will  be  found  to  bring 
them  hurrying  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot  soon  after  the  water  is  ap- 
plied, when  they  can  easily  be 
gathered  and  put  out  of  harm's 
way.     8oot  also  acts  as  an  excel- 
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lent  manure,  imparting  a  deeper 
dark-green  to  the  foliage  and 
stimulating  the  roots  into  more 
healthy  performance  of  their  duty. 
The  black  surface  of  the  earth  can 
easily  be  afterwards  hidden  by  the 
slightest  sprinkling  of  powdered 
leaf-mould  or  loam.  The  Revue 
de  V Horticulture  Edge  quotes  an 
equally  economical  mode  of  driv- 
ing worms  out  of  flower-pots: 
namely  by  watering  them  with  an 
infusion  of  horse-chestnutis.  At 
this  season  it  will  be  easy  to  test 
the  value  of  the  recipe  without 
delay. 

Possessors  of  pot-plants  should 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  throw  them 
away,  at  this  time   of  year,  be- 
cause they  are  apparently  dead 
and  done  for.     Many  merely  dis- 
appear for  a  while,  to  take  their 
annual  rest.     During  that  period 
many  plants  in  the  open  border 
are  killed  right  out  by  being  dug 
in,   *  full   fathom   deep,'   or  are 
raked  off  with  the  rubbish,  tossed 
over  the  hedge,  and  cast  to  the 
winds  or  the  dirt-heap  in  the  ad- 
joining lane,  or  shot  together  with 
shovelfuls  of  sticks   and  stones 
into  the  nearest  field  or  the  neigh- 
bouring meadow.     It  is  thus  that 
not  a  few  flowering  garden-plants 
— ^bulbs  especially — 'escape,'   as 
it  is  called,  from  civilisation,  and 
become  claimants  for  registnition 
in  our  native  Flora.     It  is  thus 
that  plants  like  Dodecotheon,  the 
American  Cowslip,  and  terrestrial 
Orchids  are  so  'hard   to  keep,' 
which  means  that  it  is  so  hard  to 
prevent  ignorant  gardeners  from 
burying  them  alive.     A  good  plan 
is  to  grow  such  plants  in  a  par- 
terre which  is  never  dug  over,  but 
only  carefully  stirred  and  forked 
by  affectionate  and  cautious  An- 
gers. 

Hardy  Primroses  and  Polyan- 
thuses, so  cheering  when  their 
time  comes  round,  may  be  had  in 
plenty,  by  sowing  the  seed  ob- 


tained  from   good   sources   (the 
more  mixed  and  varied  the  bet- 
ter), and  pricking  out  the  plants, 
as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to 
handle    conveniently,    in    beds 
where  they  will  show  their  first 
flowers.     Abundance  and  to  spare 
may  thus  be  obtained  to  form 
borders,    masses,     or    parterres, 
which  will  more  than  repay  the 
small  trouble  they  give.  But  that 
concerns  outdoor  gardening;  our 
present  business  is  rather  with 
flowers  within.    Now  the  great  im- 
provement in  colour  and  size  of 
Primroses — says  *  S.  W.*  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  for  March 
2, 78 — ^has  been  such  of  late  years 
as  to  render  many  of  them  very 
desirable  plants  for  pot-culture,  to 
assist    in  decorating  the  green- 
house, or  for  the  embellishment 
of  room-windows,  a  purpose  for 
which  they  are  specisdly  adapted, 
as  they  may  be  used  either  inside 
or  out.     Another  great  advantage 
is  that  they  may  be  grown  in 
almost  any  out-of-the-way  place, 
apd  dug  up  with  a  small  ball  of 
earth  just  before  they  show  bloom. 
I^evertheless,  it  is  better  to  let 
them  get  established  in  pots,  and 
then  to  move  them  under  shelter 
as  soon  as. wintry  weather  sets  in 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year.    A 
common  garden-&ame,  in  which 
plenty  of  air  can  be  given  by  tilt- 
ing ike  lights,  affords  the   best 
protection,  as  they  will  not  stand 
heat  or  confinement  in  winter. 
But,  under  cool  and  airy  treat- 
ment, it  is  surprising  how  finely 
they  will  bloom,  especially  if  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  established 
are  deep*    Apropos  to  which,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  grow 
them  in  the  pots  specially  made  for 
Hyacinths,  which  pots,  although 
not  ornamental,  are  well  adapted 
to  receive  the  long  roots  which 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  love 
to  send  down  in  search  of  mois- 
tme. 
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In  a  window  floral  display,  as 
on  a  dinner-table,  it  is  not  good 
taste  to  put  too  much  at  once. 
To  assist  in  the  choice,  a  few 
plants  that  will  help  to  enliven 
the  short  dull  days  that  are  com- 
ing shall  be  briefly  noticed.  Firsts 
there  is  the  Christmas  Rose,  Helle- 
boras  niger.  Taken  up  and  potted 
in  autumn,  it  will  even  forestall 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  under 
shelter  will  retain  the  purity  of  its 
large  white  flowers  unsoiled  by 
rains  and  uneaten  by  slugs.  Bou- 
quet-makers treat  it  in  this  way, 
for  the  valuable  winter  supply  it 
famishes — as  they  also  do  that 
still  larger  white-flowered  decidu- 
ous shrub  or  tree,  the  Magnolia 
Tiilan,  whose  ivory  blooms  ex- 
pand in  all  their  beaaty  before  a 
single  leaf  is  put  forth.  The 
doable  yellow  Wallflower  may  be 
made  to  come  in  very  early. 
Moreover,  being  scarcely  hardy,  it 
is  of  right  an  indoor  winter  plant, 
propagated  without  difl&culty  by 
cuttings.  The  Hoveas  are  Austra- 
lian evergreens  with  small  pea- 
like dark-blue  flowers.  Double 
Daisies  flourish  under  the  treat- 
ment indicated  for  Primroses.  The 
nomerous  and  beautiful  varieties 
of  Chinese  Primrose  attract  so 
persistently  the  florist's  attention, 
that  they  need  no  more  than  a 
mention  here;  and  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  have  them  is 
to  buy  them  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  flower. 

A  curious-looking  plant,  with 
a  Japanese  or  Chinese  aspect, 
although  it  comes  from  the  Andes 
of  Pera,  is  Oxalis  Ortgiesi,  named 
after  M.  Ortgies,  a  Belgian  horti- 
culturist. The  upper  surface  of 
its  leaves  is  dark  olive-green,  the 
under  surface  violet-purpl6,  and 
their  form  is  strange  and  angular. 
Its  yellow  flowers  are  produced 
all  winter  long;  and  though  small, 
they  have  their  value  then.  But 
even  without  flowers  the  plant  is 


worth  growing  for  its  singular 
foliage.  The  climbing  Oxalis, 
0.  scandens,  also  with  yellow 
flowers,  has  light-green  delicate 
leaves.  Both  these,  like  most  of 
their  family,  bid  you  '  good-night' 
by  shutting  up  their  leaflets  at 
sunset.  The  Oxalises,  a  numer- 
ous genus,  are,  as  a  rule,  natives 
of  warm  climates  and  fond  of 
light  and  heat.  Our  own  native 
representative,  0.  acetosella,  the 
Wood  Sorrel,  held  by  some  to  be 
the  original  and  genuine  Sham- 
rock, is,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of 
shade. 

I  am  anxious  to  recommend  to 
your  patronage  (for  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  thank  me  by  and 
by)  the  horticultural  variety  of 
Primus  sinensis,  or  Chinese  Plum, 
whose  double,  white,  long-lasting 
flowers  contrast  elegantly  with  its 
fresh  bright-green  young  foliage 
(when  it  comes),  a  delicate,  dis- 
tinguished, high-bred  looking 
plant,  which  under  no  gardening 
circumstances  could  possibly  be- 
come vulgar.  It  remains  quite 
dwarf,  is  not  dear  to  purchase, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  transplant 
and  pot  it.  Since  the  blossoms 
open  before  the  leaves  are  fully 
developed,  you  get  a  very  pleasing 
polrshrub,  whose  branches  are 
covered  with  thick  flakes  of  snow. 
As  the  leaves  continue  to  advance 
— which  they  will  do  before  the 
blossoms  fall;  for,  being  sterile, 
they  retain  their  beauty  with 
great  persistency — ^the  combina- 
tion of  light  bright-green  with 
pure  white  is  very  chaste  and 
elegant.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep 
them  established  in  pots  outdoors 
all  summer,  and  to  ta^e  them  in  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  but  naturally 
flower  so  early  that  their  blossoms 
run  great  risk  of  being  spoiled 
by  the  weather.  There  are  also 
double  pink,  and  double  striped- 
flowered  Chinese  Plums.     Well 
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deserving  of  similar  care  are  the 
Dwarf  or  Georgian  Almond,  with 
single  ruddy  blush-pink  flowers, 
and  the  double  white-flowered  Al- 
mond. That  wide-spread  favour- 
ite, the  Deutzia  gracilis,  requires, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment. 
Spac^  forbids  more  than  the  call- 
ing attention  to  the  great  utility 


of  the  Laurustinus  as  a  pot-shrub; 
to  the  provoking  not  hardy  Coro- 
nilla  glauca,  with  its  sea-green 
foliage  and  yellow  flowers ;  and  to 
the  species  of  Tropaeolum  (popu- 
larly Nasturtium),  such  as  T. 
tuberosum,  which,  outdoors,  begin 
to  flower  just  as  wintry  weather 
sets  in,  and  seem  thereby  to  beg 
for  indoor  shelter.  e.  s.  d. 


MY  EVENING  STAR. 


Mid  billowy  clouds  the  full  white  moon 
Majestic  sails ;  and  all  a-tune 
Are  hearts  to  love ;  and  thickly  strown, 
The  golden  stars  gem  heaven's  throne.       # 

The  silent  voices  of  the  night 
Speak  dearer  things  than  those  of  light ; 
Far  sweeter  is  the  nightbird's  lay 
Than  that  which  sings  the  bird  of  day. 

For  at  the  eve  a  dreamy  calm 
Upon  the  spirit  fails  like  balm ; 
At  eve  breathes  every  closing  flower 
The  incense  of  the  twilight  hour. 

0  vision  bright,  0  vision  fair, 
With  starry  eyes  and  wavy  hair  ! 
With  dewy  lips  whose  tender  smile 
Makes  earth  to  heaven  akin  awhile ; 

With  gaze  that  seems  to  beam  afar. 
Like  yonder  silver  evening  star. 
And  yet  whose  radiance  lingers  near, 
To  make  the  things  of  earth  more  dear. 

Ah,  would,  when  loving  hands  shall  close 
Mine  eyes  for  their  last  long  repose, — 
When  loving  eyes  shall,  seeking  mine, 
With  last  fond  pitying  tear-drops  shine,— 

That  thine  those  loving  hands  may  be. 
That  thine  those  dear  eyes  blessing  me. 
That  thine  the  smile  which — ^near,  yet  far — 
Lights  me  to  heaven,  mine  evening  star !      a.  h.  a 
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'  Ant  more  for  the  Soatbampton 
train — the  French  and  Channel 
Islands  mail  V 

Ko  late  arrival  hurries  along  the 
platform  in  answer  to  the  question, 
so  the  speaker  addresses  the  en- 
gine through  a  pea- whistle.  There 
is  a  reponsive  shriek  of  steam, 
and  the  lights  of  Waterloo  Station 
slip  past  in  a  white  wreath  of 
vapour.  Big  Ben  has  boomed 
out  nine,  and  each  London  church 
clock  is  counting  the  strokes  to 
prove  his  horological  accuracy,  as 
the  SoutU&Testem  express  speeds 
on  its  jotKney  due  south.  The 
day  has  been  very  sultry  for  June, 
and  to-night  both  windows  of  the 
confined  coupe  are  flung  down,  or 
we  should  be  asphyxiated  with 
tobacco.  A  smoking  compart- 
ment ?  Rather !  There  is  a  stout 
German  pulling  at  a  pipe,  com- 
pared with  which  black  is  white ; 
a  young  Frenchman  smoking  a 
cigar  as  strong  as  Samson ;  an 
artist,  bound  for  the  monoliths  of 
Normandy,  with  a  pipe  in  full 
blast ;  and  two  *  gilded  youths,' 
off  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  who 
are  also  puffing  at  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  six  millions.  The 
carriage-cushions  are  being  fiercely 
fumigated,  and  the  travelling  traps 
in  the  network  above  will  be  proof 
against  all  foreign  infection.  The 
day  is  dying  out  of  the  summer  sky. 
The  carriage-window  for  a  while 
frames  a  sunset  flush  of  gold  in  the 
west,  which  changes  to  a  blood-red 
glow,  and  then  fades  into  a  faint 
spectral  tinge  of  saffron,  soon  to 
deepen  into  purple  shadow.  The 
cool  night  breeze  enters  the  com- 
partments the  quivering  engine 


tears  through  the  twilight.  The 
moon  throws  the  pale  radiance  of 
her  lamp  over  the  cathedral  towers 
of  Winchester,  with  the  old  houses 
of  the  white  city  of  the  Saxon 
kings  clustering  round  the  russet 
building,  whose  wrinkled  walls 
are  poems  in  stone,  petrified  pages 
of  our  rough  island  story. 

Two  steamers  await  the  train 
as  at  midnight  it  pulls  up  at  the 
Southampton  pier.  One  vessel  is 
the  Havre  boat,  the  other  is  bound 
for  the  Channel  Islands,  and  both 
are  lying  in  the  darkness  as  if 
they  were  the  instruments  of  some 
stealthy  expedition,  the  refuge  of 
some  hunted  fugitives.  No  time 
now  to  recall  the  historic  em- 
barkations this  Southampton  shore 
has  witnessed — the  departure  of 
Charles  V. ;  Richard  I.  assem- 
bling his  fleet  for  the  Crusades ; 
Edward  IIL's  army  sailing  for 
Cressy;  or  that  *  fleet  majestical 
holding  due  course  to  Harfleur,' 
which  Shakespeare  has  described, 
when  1500  vessels  went  out  with 
30,000  men,  Nym  and  Bardolph 
and  Pistol  among  the  number. 
A  luggage-laden  porter  is  apt  to 
disturb  your  equilibrium  and  his- 
torical reverie  by  a  terse  *  By  yer 
leaf !'  and  a  sharp-cornered  box. 
All  is  bustle  and  animation.  There 
is  a  hasty  tramping  of  men  on 
deck;  the  baggage  is  being  lower- 
ed into  the  gaping  chasm  of  the 
hold ;  bells  are  ringing ;  the  en- 
gines are  complaining  of  the  delay 
by  an  impatient  hiss  of  escaping 
steam  ;  and  the  stilly  night  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  hundred  noises.  I 
secure  my  berth  and  my  supper. 
When  I  come  on  deck  again  we 
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are  cleaving  the  wavelets  of  the 
Soathampton  Water,  which  shows 
now  and  again  the  pale  image  of 
a  trembling  star.  To  our  right 
stretch  the  shadowy  glades  of  the 
New  Forest,  where  Tyrrel's  arrow 
brought  Eufus  from  his  saddle; 
while  that  dimly-lighted  fa9ade 
on  the  left  shore  is  a  palace  of 
pain — Netley  Hospital.  The  Isle 
of  Wight  is  in  front,  rising  from 
the  water  like  a  rounded  cloud, 
with  a  yellow  light  in  the  shadowy 
outline  that  lends  the  illusion  of 
a  planet.  A  fairy  fleet  of  white- 
winged  yachts  lies  off  Cowes,  like 
a  colony  of  swans.  We  have 
glimpses,  in  sharp  outline  and 
heavy  shadow,  of  Yarmouth  and 
Alum  Bay,  and  of  the  tall  ghostly 
white  cliffs  and  green  rolling 
downs  above  Scratchell's  Bay, 
looking  weird  and  spectral  in  the 
glamour  of  the  mystic  moonlight; 
and  then  a  bright  beacon  throws 
a  bar  of  light  across  the  sea  and 
exposes  the  hungry  rocks  of  the 
Needles,  that  rise,  like  milestones 
of  the  ocean,  to  our  left.  A  brig 
is  beating  down  the  Channel  with 
the  glittering  moonlight  silvering 
her  bellying  sails,  and  crossing 
her  path  beyond  is  a  steamer, 
whose  ebony  hull,  touched  with 
points  of  Are,  bums  its  way 
through  the  shadowy  sea  where 
Luna  has  lost  her  strength. 

The  Angers  of  the  clock  have 
to  make  a  circular  tour  before  we 
land  at  Jersey,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the 
deck  is  already  growing  a  mono- 
tonous, not  to  say  a  hazardous, 
evolution.  The  waves  are  buffet- 
ing the  bows,  and  ever  and  anon 
sending  messages  of  spray  upon 
the  deck.  The  Channel  becomes 
billowy.  The  boat  is  beginning 
to  play  a  reckless  game  of  pitch- 
and-toss.  The  fingers  of  the  wind 
stir  a  moaning  harp  in  the  rigging. 
I  begin  to  indorse  the  saying  of 
Douglas  Jenold,  that  if  Britannia 


ruled  the  waves,  it  was  a  pity  she 
could  not  rule  them  straighter. 
I  am  fond  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  does 
not  return  my  attachment,  so  I 
go  below.    A  mistake.   The  sleep- 
ing accommodation  is  inthedining- 
saloon.     The  berths  surround  a 
table  strewed  with    plates    and 
bottles  and  glasses  and  the  debrie 
of  supper.     A  few  fortunate  pas- 
sengers are   asleep.      Others  are 
suffering  the  purgatorial  pangs  of 
sea-sickness.     The   sight   of  the 
sleepers,   the    sufferers,   and  the 
forsaken  supper  is  liable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  table  contains  the 
deadly  remains  of  a  banquet  of 
death,  at  which  the    voyagewra 
have  been  sitting,  and  that,  over- 
come with  the  evil  effects  of  a 
poisoned  cup,  such  as  Gertrude 
Queen    of   Denmark    drank    to 
Hamlet*s  fortune,  or  of  some  crafty 
dish  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  might 
have  prepared,  they  are  moaning  in 
dire  agony,  or  swooning  into  the 
pale  stupor  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing.    The  steward  hastening,  like 
a  good  Samaritan,  to  mutinous 
stomachs ;  the  groans  and  protes- 
tations of  the  prostrate  sick ;  the 
presence   of  fatty  meats  on  the 
table;    and    the   stifling,  stuffy, 
subtle  atmosphere, — drive  me  to 
sentry  duty  above  again.     The 
rolling  deck  is  deserteid,  save  by 
six  feet  of  Ulster  abaft  the  smoke- 
stacks, with  a  cigar  in  its  mouth 
that   gleams  like    a  diminished 
danger-signaL    Ulster  surveys  the 
desolation  like  a  Marius  surveying 
the  ruin  of  Carthage.     There  is  a 
sheltered  seat  under  the  lee  of  the 
paddle-boxes  upon  which  I  can 
stretch  myself  out  under  cover. 
A  trembling  lamp  hangs  like  a 
yellow  star  in  the  dark  rigging 
above,  and  sheds  a  fitful  Bem- 
brandt-like  light  upon  the  sable 
shadows  on  deck.     Watching  its 
troubled  reflection,  with  a  lullaby 
made  by  the  waves  racing  by  the 
vessel's  side,  the  churning  pad- 
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dies,  and  the  steady  rhythmatic 
beat  of  the  engines,  I  cheat  King 
Mai  de  Mer  of  a  yictim,  and 
obtain  a  brief  apology  for  sleep. 

Gradually  the  beat  of  the  toil- 
ing engines  and  the  flatter  of  the 
paddles  steal  npon  me.  The 
lamp  in  the  rigging  does  not  look 
so  ethereal  now.  Day  is  dawn- 
ing in  a  thread  of  cold  gray  in  the 
eastern  sky-line  —  a  thread  so 
narrow  that  the  tumbling  waves 
seem  to  break  over  it  and  wash 
it  away.  But  the  skein  of  break- 
ing sky  stretches  into  a  broader 
band,  and  the  colour  now  is  of 
steel-like  blue.  Then  a  hem  of 
pale-amber  light  appears,  and  the 
murky  waste  of  mist  above  it 
dissolves  into  strange  purple  out- 
lines. The  yellow  tint  becomes 
tinged  with  crimson  and  car- 
mine, and  then  a  rosy  red  of  fan- 
shaped  streaks  extends  in  a  bow, 
rendering  the  nearer  clouds  lumin- 
ous. A  black  speck,  perhaps  a 
steamboat,  sails  ^m  the  leaden- 
hued  vapoury  sea  into  that  haven 
of  fire,  and  is  lost.  Then  there 
is  a  glitter  where  the  sea  and  sky 
meet  each  other,  as  if  Danae  were 
taking  a  morning  bath.  Streamers 
of  gold  shoot  out  their  long  lines 
of  electric  light,  and  presently  a 
shield  of  glowing  copper,  a  disc  of 
blood-red  flame,  a  ball  of  burnish- 
ed gold,  rises  and  rides  upon 
the  water,  ft  is  a  sight  whose 
impressive  beauty  only  a  'sun- 
worshipper'  could  appreciate,  only 
a  Turner  could  hope  to  throw 
upon  canvas,  only  a  Kuskin  could 
describe  in  words.  The  heavenly 
lamplighters  extinguish  the  stars; 
the  pale  Queen  of  Night  dies  with 
a  sickly  pallor  on  her  wan  face ; 
and  now  the  King  of  Day  reigns 
triumphant,  dispensing  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  gold  with  royal 
magnificence  over  his  wide  ocean 
realm,  and  the  thousand  subject 
waves  are  clapping  their  exultant 
hands  in  joyful  acclamation.  Only 


the  monotonous  engines,  and  the 
paddles  lathering  the  sea  into  so 
much  shaving-water,  seem  insen- 
sible of  the  glow  of  day ;  for  the 
gulls  are  wheeling  in  graceful 
flight  in  the  white  wake  of  the 
boat,  and  the  sun  is  touching  the 
sails  of  a  distant  merchantman; 
bundles  of  shawls  that  have  been 
Ijdng  perdu  on  deck  become  ani- 
mated, and  promenade  on  the 
bridge;  and  there  is  a  smell  of 
breakfast  from  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  down-stairs,  which  is 
giving  up  its  half-dead.  There 
are  a  group  of  soldiers  playing  at 
cards  in  the  bows,  whose  red  coats 
give  a  picturesque  dash  of  colour 
to  the  dingy  boat ;  several  *  Five- 
pounders'  —  a  designation  given 
by  the  Channel  Islanders  to 
holidaying  cockney  *cads*  who 
visit  Jersey — are  promenading  in 
that  aggressive  dress  and  counter- 
feit jewelry  which  give  additional 
vulgarity  to  their  manners;  a 
travelling  theatrical  company  are 
striving,  like  Mark  Tapley,  to  be 
jolly  in  the  steerage,  although 
the  low  comedian  looks  very  lugu- 
brious, and  the  leading  lady,  sea- 
sick, is  more  deathlike  than  she 
will  appear  in  the  dithery  dying 
scenes  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  St.  HeHer's. 

Contending  tides  are  lashing 
each  other  into  foam  round  the 
three  white  lighthouse  towers  on 
the  Casquets,  whose  grim  greedy 
granite  reefs  gleam  crimson  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  as  if  they  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
brave  men  who,  battling  with  the 
elements,  have  met  with  a  re- 
morseless reception  on  these  dolor- 
ous rocks.  Three  specks,  blue 
and  indistinct  in  the  greens  and 
grays  of  the  glancing  sea,  are 
pointed  out  as  Guernsey,  Alder- 
ney,  and  Sark.  The  specks  rise 
out  of  the  sea,  and  soon  the  steam 
is  shut  off*,  and  we  are  gliding 
over  the  glassy  water  of  the  mag- 
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nificent  harbour  of  GuemBey, 
"whose  rampart  of  rock  rises  to 
an  imposing  height,  with  houses 
climbing  up  its  steep  sides. 
Comely  aborigines  bring  fresh- 
gathered  flowers  and  fruit  on 
board,  their  ruddy  complexions 
contrasting  strangely  with  our  wan 
faces  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of* — sea-sickness.  We  ex- 
change few  passengers,  and  soon 
the  paddles  are  revolving  again. 
Those  dependent  islands  to  the 
left  are  Jethon,  Herm,  and  Sark. 
Jethon  is  a  simple  wave-washed 
rock  j  Herm  boasts  of  one  house 
and  a  large  population  of  rabbits, 
and  was  sold  by  auction  in  Lon- 
don last  year,  when  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  an 
amateur  Eobinson  Crusoe  or  a 
disciple  of  Zimmermann ;  while 
Sark  is  the  largest  and  most  cul- 
tivated of  the  three  tributary  is- 
lands. It  has  a  population  of 
several  hundred  people  and  some 
savage  coast-scenery,  whose  poetic 
wildness  suffers  a  scandalous  ne- 
glect at  the  hands  of  English 
artists. 

Due  south  to  Jersey,  now  three 
hours  off.  Behind  lies  the  rocky 
coast  of  Guernsey.  Passengers 
are  pointing  out  the  situation 
of  the  house  of  Victor  Hugo  on 
the  island.  It  is  the  surpassing 
seascapes  of  coast  -  scenery  of 
Guernsey  he  has  '  painted  in 
Toilers  of  the  Sea  and  other 
efforts  of  his  genius.  The  bow- 
sprit of  the  pitching  steamer  now 
points  to  a  gray  cloud,  which  is 


said  to  be  Jersey.  The  most 
absorbing  excitement  on  board 
now  is  to  watch  the  nebulous  out- 
line as  it  slowly  develops  into 
great  granite  rocks  and  tree- 
fringed  fields  and  whitewashed 
farmhouses  and  marteUo  towers. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  island  does  not 
look  particularly  pleasing  from 
the  sea.  The  rocks  are  grim  and 
sombre;  the  shore  is  a  desolate 
waste;  the  silence  and  savagery 
of  Nature  abound.  £ut  this 
rough  coast  is  really  the  secret  of 
Jersey's  green  lanes  and  fertile 
fields,  protecting  the  land  as  it 
does  from  the  sweeping  violence 
of  the  Atlantic  gales.  It  is  the 
forbidding  casket  that  enshrines 
an  emerald  gem  of  purest  lustre. 
The  crew  are  now  hauling  up  the 
luggage  from  the  abyss  of  the  hold. 
Along  the  red  granite  rocks  from 
the  Corbrifere  Lighthouse,  past  St. 
Brelade's  Bay,  past  Le  Fret  Point, 
past  Noirmont  Tower,  the  steamer 
is  hailed  from  signal-post  to  signal- 
post.  And  now  we  are  filled  with 
the  beauty  of  St.  Aubin*s,  with  its 
white  houses  growing  up  among 
the  trees,  and  its  crescent  of  shin- 
ing sand  and  its  bay  of  green  and 
blue ;  and  then,  bang !  the  gun 
goes  from  the  cannon  on  the  com- 
manding crag  of  Fort  Begent  that 
teUs  aU  St.  Helier's  that  the 
Southampton  packet  is  touching 
at  the  pier.  The  powder  was 
hardly  needed,  for  all  the  island 
seems  drawn  up  on  the  landing- 
stage. 
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ACROSTIC  RULES. 

1.  A  Firet  Prize  of  £26,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  £6  will 
be  awarded  to  the  three  persons  who  guess  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen 
Acrostics  which  will  appear  in  London  Society  during  the  year,  viz.  in  the 
Christmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the  Numbers  from  January  to  December  1878, 
and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 
[  2.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whateyer. 

8.  If  two  or  more  solTcrs  shall  haye  guessed  the  same  number  of  Acrostics  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  hare  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the  Editor  reserres  to  him- 
self the  right  of  determining  how  these  *  ties*  shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-card),  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  each  month,  eddressed  to  the  Acrostic  Editor  of  London 
Society t  at  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.%  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E.G. 

6.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  prize-winnen  will  be  required  for  publication. 


No.  XII.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

You  see  them  around  on  the  trees  and  the  ground, 
Saddening  some  with  their  gloomy  prognostic ; 

And  so  you  may  know  how  to  find  them  below 
Duly  arranged  in  a  Double  Acrostic. 

I. 

Its  value  nowhere  is  set  down, 
But  you  may  take  it  for  a  crown. 

n. 

Defensive,  we  have  oft  enjoyed  it : 
Ofifensive,  we  had  best  avoid  it. 

III. 

When  tired  of  study,  reading,  writing, 
He  used  to  set  two  spiders  fighting. 

IV. 

The  last  twelve  months  we've  heard  enough  about  him. 
What  would  the  Eastern  Question  be  without  him  ? 

V. 

Sure  those  of  Bacchus  must  have  been 
Scarce  fit  to  see  or  to  be  seen. 

VI. 

This  never-failing  sign  of  spring 

Doth  fickle  April  always  bring.  thita. 

The  liit  of  correct  Answer*  to  thin  Acrostic  will  he  published  in  the  November 
Number  of  Loi^don  Society.  Answers  mvst  be  addressed  to  the  Acrostic 
Editor  of  Lovjyojx  Society,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  E,C,^  as  letters^  not  on 
post'Cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  hy  October  the  \Oth, 
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ANSWER  TO  No.  Vm.  (DOUBLE  ACROSTIC). 

(Published  in  the  Holiday  Number.) 

1.  W  OBDfiWOBT  H 

2.  E  BAT  O 

3.  L  BAPBHHAL  L 

4.  C  U     R     I  '  A     T    I  I 

5.  O        V      '     I  D 

6.    M         A    '     N  N         A 

7.  E  r>  w  Y 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aaraxes, 
AbacnSy  Acipenser,  Alma,  Antagonist,  Araba,]^Beatrice  W./ Beauty, 
Better  late  than  Never,  Bon  Gualtier,  Brief,  Cadwallader,  Caller  Herrins, 
Cats  &  Co.,  Cerberus,  COM,  Coup  d'Essai,^Croydon  Cat,  Domino, 
Double  Elephant,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Elsinore,  Etak,  Excelsior-Jack,  Frau 
Clebsch,  General  Buncombe,  Gnat,  Griselda,  G.  U.  E.,IHampton  Courtier, 
Hazlewood,  H.  B.,  Henricus,  Hibernicus,  Incoherent,  Kanitbeko,  L.  B., 
Manus  0*Toole,  Mrs.  Dearhat,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo-Puss-Tory,  Muira, 
Non  sine  gloria.  Old  Log,  Patty  Probity,  Pud,  Racer,  Roe,  Shaitan,  Spes, 
The  Borogoves,  The  Snark,  Three  Gorbs,  Try,  Tweedledum,  Yerulam, 
Ximena,  and  Yours  truly — 59  correct,  and  24  incorrect :  83  in  alL 


ANSWER  TO  No.  XI.  (DOUBLE  ACROSTIC). 

1.  S     HBSHEBWUG 

2.  A  LIB  I 

3.  i    oolmkil     l 

4.  NeobulE 

5.   T  E  EN  S 

Explanatory  Notes.— lAghi  1.  See  Longfellow's  Hiawatha.  8.  lona.   S.j^Tbe 
seven  years  between  twelve  and  twentj. 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  ^beenj  received  from  Alma, 
Antagonist,  Araba, Bon  Gualtier,  Caller  Herrins, COM,  Elaine, Etak, 
ExcelsioivJack,  General  Buncombe,  Gnat,  H.  B.,  Incoherent,  Kanitbeko, 
Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo-Puss-Tory,  Pud,  Shaitan,  The  Snark,  and  The 
Borojgoves — 20  correct,  and  33  incorrect :  53  in  all. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Aunt  Charlotte's  Bolntion  to  No.  X.  was  received  too  late  to  be  credited. 
Cat  and  Kittens.— See  Biographical  Dictionaries  for  Odeiico. 
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CRESSIDA. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  Author  op  '  Proud  Maisie.* 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

PARIS. 

The  Paris  expedition  bad  proved 
a  brilliant  success.  Mrs.  de  Sau- 
marez*s  pet  botel  gave  special 
satisfaction  to  every  member  of 
ber  party.  Lady  Molly  praised 
tbe  lively  situation;  Cressida 
tbe  neat,  tasteful  decorations  and 
ingenious  arrangements;  Alec  tbe 
cuisine;  and  Joe  tbe  not  ex- 
orbitant cbarges.  Tbe  enforced 
economical  babits  of  bis  y  outb  bad 
kept  bim  from  acquiring  eitber  tbe 
turn  or  tbe  taste  for  tbro wing  money 
out  of  doors  and  windows.  As  for 
tbe  weatber,  tbey  were  enjoying  a 
kind  of  Indian  summer;  but  even 
wben  it  rained,  wbo  cared,  wbilst 
tbe  streets  were  so  gay  and  well 
Hgbted,  tbe  population  so  bappy- 
looking,  so  set  upon  making  tbe 
best  of  life,  and  apparently  so  sue- 
cessfull  Wby,  tbe  sun  was bardly 
missed  before  be  began  to  sbine 
again,  and  sadness  and  soberness 
bad  small  cbance  of  surviving  in 
sucb  an  atmospbere. 

Tbe  tbeatres  were  all  open,  and 
formed  tbe  favourite  amusement 
of  tbe  party,  Joe  excepted.  Tbe 
performances,  during  wbicb  be 
understood  next  to  notbing  of 
wbat  was    going    on,    naturally 
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bored  bim  to  extinction,  or  to 
sleep  at  tbe  best;  be  got  off  tbese 
entertainments  wben  be  could. 
Even  Cressida  bad  at  last  come 
to  despair  of  ever  effectually  re- 
forming bis  Frencb. 

Lady  Molly  was  in  Elysium. 
It  was  all  new;  it  was  all  deli- 
cious— tbe  sbop -windows,  tbe 
Louvre,  tbe  play,  tbe  opera,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  tbe  select  little 
parties  in  certain  bigber  diplo- 
matic circles,  wbere  sbe  and 
Elise  bad  many  connections  and 
acquaintances.  Still  tbougb  so 
tborougbly  diverting  for  a  cbange, 
it  was  not  tbe  sort  of  life  tbat 
appealed  to  ber  individuality,  or 
in  wbicb  sbe  sbowed  to  tbe  bigb- 
est  advantage,  or  tbat  sbe  would 
bave  cared  to  last.  Playing  out- 
door games  witb  ber  brotbers, 
riding,  skating,  cbasing  tbe  black 
pigs  and  tbe  poultry,  rat-bunting, 
andso  fortb— all  tbis  was  infinite- 
ly better  fun  for  a  permanency, 
and,  out  of  ber  native  medium  of 
Englisb,  exclusive,  country  bome- 
life,  ber  prestige  and  importance 
paled  a  little. 

Joe  was,  or  supposed  be  ougbtto 
be,  enjoying  it  all  like  tbe  rest. 
It  was  very  novel  and  rattling, 
only  a  trifle  too  bewildering  now 
and  tben.   As  wben,  for  instance, 
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they  were  all  in  their  box  at  the 
opera — a  party  of  diatinguished 
foreigners,  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers— and  he  found  himself 
slinking  in  the  background,  awk- 
ward and  restless.  Or  when  the 
large  reception-room  they  shared 
at  the  hotel  was  filled  with  Elisors 
visitors  in  the  afternoon — ^British 
aristocrats,  American  plutocrats, 
hybrid  faskionables^fluent  attaches 
— never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  so 
like  a  fish  out  of  water.  At  such, 
moments  he  was  seized  with  a 
huge  and  impatient  wild  wish 
that  he  and  Cressida  could  sud- 
denly be  transported  back  to  the 
farm,  or  to  Mavis  Lodge,  the  quiet 
hiding-place  ready  and  waiting 
for  them  at  his  favourite  Sea- 
combe.  Ah,  the  effervescing  life, 
constant  variety,  and  novel  tone 
were  as  pleasant  and  enticing  to 
Cressida  as  they  were  uncon- 
genial to  him ;  so  much  he  must 
feel,  and  an  increased  sense  of 
the  distance  between  them  (had  it 
somehow  widened  lately  ?)  troubled 
him  not  a  little.  Fresh  reminders 
to  him  of  the  existence  in  her  of 
something  that  eluded  his  grasp  ; 
something  invisible,  intangible, 
but  he  knows  that  it  is  there,  and 
goes  groping  about  for  it  as  we 
hunt  ^r  an  object  in  the  dark, 
stumbling  and  getting  knocks  for 
our  pains. 

Cressida  found  the  atmosphere 
decidedly  inebriating ;  it  was  one 
in  which  she  delighted  to  shine. 
K  she  had  kept  in  the  background 
instead  of  exerting  her  cosmopoli- 
tan social  talents  to  the  utmost, 
she  would  have  been  practically 
shut  out  from  the  flattering  no- 
tice and  amusing  intercourse  of 
the  swarm  of  friends  that  came 
buzzing  round  Elise  and  Lady 
Molly,  all  strangers  to  her,  and  to 
whom  Joe,  no  cosmopolite,  did 
not  take  at  all.  Then  there  were 
drives,  there  were  plays,  there 
were  fetes,  there  were  exciVBions, 


and  the  key-note  was  always 
pleasure — pleasure  of  a  different 
sort,  too,  firom  that  which  was  to 
be  the  butter  to  her  bread  through- 
out life. 

Sometimes  she  said  to  herself 
that  she  wished  Alec  were  away. 
Yet  how  much  of  the  zest  of  it 
would  have  gone  with  him  !  He 
was  at  home  here,  felt  his  advan- 
tage; and  though  the  charm  of 
such  distractions  was  not  fresh 
to  him  as  it  was  to  herself,  there 
W£U9  something  infatuating  in  the 
present  situation,  and  that  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  so  every  day. 

Here  was  Lady  Molly  Carroll, 
with  her  youth  and  her  fairness 
and  her  coronet  and  her  Three 
per  Cents — his  bride  that  might 
be  for  the  asking.  It  did  infinite 
credit  to  his  skill  at  sleight  of 
heart  that,  with  his  divided  mind, 
he  should  have  gone  on  temporis- 
ing so  long  without  setting  hei 
distinctly  against  him.  Adept 
though  he  was,  the  crisis  must  end, 
and  that  soon.  Cressida  knows  it; 
he  knows  it,  and  that  things  are 
being  driven  on  to  a  point  when 
he  will  have  to  relinquish  his 
double  game. 

Gressida's  spirits,  recruited  by 
excitement,  made  her  excessively 
charming  to  every  one.  Joe  began 
to  think  that  it  had  only  been 
change  that  she  needed ;  that  the 
fresh  scene  and  the  fillip  of  this 
holiday-week  were  working  won- 
ders, which  would  prove  the  trip 
worth  the  bother ;  whilst  for  his 
own  reward  he  looked  forward  to 
the  quiet  coming  week  or  two  at 
Seacombe. 

When,  for  months  past,  had 
she  been  so  lively  and  playful 
and  talkative)  when  had  her 
eyes  shone  so,  her  &U^  been  so 
brisk  and  elastic,  her  colour  so 
bright  tnd  clear? 

And  vhen  she  and  Lady  Molly 
chancer*  simultaneously  to  express 
their  f orv^t  desire  to  stay  another 
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week,  it  was  not  Joe,  though  he 
groaned  inwardly,  who  vetoed  the 
proposition.  Elise  conld  be  very 
inflexible.  She  refused  to  listen, 
would  not  take  the  suggestion 
seriously,  asked  if  they  widied  to 
settle  down  there  altogether,  as  in 
that  case  she  would  think  of  it ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  light  tone  she 
assumed,  it  was  clear  that  heaven 
and  earth  would  not  move  her  to 
consent. 

Already,  indeed,  she  had  wished 
several  times  that  they  had  never 
come.  The  expedition  had  been 
a  flEdse  move,  she  saw,  and  might 
have  foreseen,  but  that  she  had 
suffered  her  own  private  craving 
for  the  amusement  of  the  trip  to 
override  her  judgment.  She  had 
helped  deliberately  to  checkmate 
herself  That  match  was  slipping 
through  her  Angers — the  match 
she  had  felt  nearly  sure  of  a 
month  ago. 

She  might  have  managed  ill, 
she  owned,  but  then  Lady  Molly 
did  not  play  her  cards  well,  and 
Cressida  was  simply  incorrigible. 
Lastly  there  was  Alec,  perverse 
and  unaccountable,  conducting 
himself  one  day  as  though  tacitly 
protesting  that  he  was  only  wait- 
ing for  a  look  of  encouragement 
ijom  Lady  Molly  to  place  himself 
and  his  fortune  at  her  disposition, 
and  ever  and  anon,  in  chance  ways, 
giving  one  to  suspect  that  half  a 
smile  from  other  lips  was  worth 
more  to  him  than  the  hand  and 
the  heart  of  the  girl  he  stood  pro- 
fessed to  be  wooing. 

As  to  Cressida,  Elise  was  posed. 

A  lingering  regard,  or  rather 
feeling  o£ camaraderie  for  one  she 
had  liked,  had  induced  her  to 
hazard  some  observations  breath- 
ing advice.  The  advice  in  itself 
was  good,  though  annoying,  but 
the  tone  irritated,  without  leaving 
any  other  impression.  Elise,  who 
surmised  now  and  then  that  there 
was  a  side  to  Creesida's  nature 


that  had  never  been  grasped  by 
her,  felt  at  sea  when  it  came  to 
things  that  could  not  be  izeated 
facetiously. 

But  to  Alec,  with  whom  she 
still  retained  some  influence,  she 
meant  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
and  speak  home.  She  was  not 
going  to  appeal  to  his  'better  feel- 
ings,' or  whatever  these  might  be 
represented  by  in  his  composition 
— she  would  take  the  practical 
view,  merely  confine  herself  to 
facts,  about  which  there  could 
not  be  two  opinions, — ^though  he 
might  become  oblivious  of  this 
for  a  time,  and  not  recognise  his 
error  till  the  day  was  lost.  The 
girl  had  pride,  her  parents  had 
pride  for  her,  and  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  present  situation 
could  be  tolerated  a  day  longer. 

She  got  him  on  the  subject  in 
jest  one  morning,  when  they  were 
alone,  and  then  insensibly  con- 
trived to  shift  from  play  into 
earnest,  hoping  thus  to  surprise 
the  truth  from  him. 

•  I  wonder  how  long  you  think,' 
she  said  philosophically,  'that 
Lady  Molly  will  go  on  like  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument — smiling  at 
Indecision,  as  personifled  by  your- 
self. Alec  ]' 

'  I  never  think  about  it  at  all,' 
he  replied  frankly. 

'  But  you  should,  at  least  unless 
you  are  willing — to  save  yourself 
the  trouble  of  making  up  your 
mind— to  let  it  go  adrift  altogether. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  is 
what  you  really  intend,  and  that 
for  some  reason  you  wish  to  set 
her  against  you.' 

Alec  made  an  impatient  gesture. 
'  She  was  uncommonly  sharp  to 
me  last  night,'  he  said ;  '  I  sup- 
pose I've  offended  her  again  some- 
how. Upon  my  honour,  I — '  he 
stopped  short  in  his  protest,  un- 
certain to  what  he  was  going  to 
commit  himself. 

*  Welly  I  should  say  from  my 
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own  observation  it  was  pretty 
clear  how  yonr  case  stands.  That 
she  may  once  have  liked  yon,  I 
believe,  bat  on  that  veiy  account 
is  naturally  the  more  piqued,  and 
perhaps,  as  you  suspect,  alienated 
now.' 

'  What  have  I  done  1*  said  Alec, 
laughing.  '  Did  you  represent  me 
to  her  as  a  model  of  good  conduct 
and  all  that  9  because,  if  so — * 

'  The  CarroUs  are  not  a  strait- 
laced  set,'  interposed  Elise  mildly, 
*  as  you  very  well  know.  Still  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  taste,  and 
most  certainly  it  is  bad  policy, 
openly  to  prefer  Mrs.  Eennedy^s 
society  to  hers,  as  you  so  con- 
stantly do,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she 
is  jealous  f  he  asked. 

*0,  no,'  returned  Elise  judi- 
ciously, 'I  do  not  think  Lady 
Molly  could  condescend  to  be 
jealous  of  such  a  hollow  relation 
as  yours  to  an  old  love  married 
and  done  for.  In  her  place  I 
should  find  such  weakness  and  ir- 
resolution an  effectual  cure  for 
any  tender  weakness.  What  girl 
would  not  be  disenchanted  at 
having  it  made  so  plain  to  her 
how  unable  you  are  to  resist  the 
amusement  of  paying  unmeaning 
court  in  another  direction)  It 
shows  you  prefer  another's  play  to 
her  earnest.  Of  course  the  choice 
rests  with  you,  but  it  no  longer,  I 
think,  rests  with  you  to  put  off 
making  it.' 

Alec  looked  neutral  Free  to 
Elise  to  think  her  words  had  fallen 
on  idle  air.  They  had  made  some 
impression,  though. 

He  suspected  she  was  right: 
that  Lady  Molly's  eyes  were  open- 
ed  wider  now,  that  an  idea  might 
be  dawning  on  her  that  all  this 
while  she  had  been  serving  as 
a  blind,  an  idea  which,  if  once 
it  entered  in,  his  cause  with  her 
was  lost 


Good-bye,  then,  to  that  inviting 
harbour  into  which  he  had  once 
set  his  sails  intending  to  steer. 
Had  he  not  been  a  fool  to  palter 
and  procrastinate  f  What  had  he 
got  by  it )  An  ethereal  flirtation 
he  must  abandon  now,  and  not 
look  back.  It  might  not  be  too 
late,  but  no  half  measures  will 
serve.  Lady  Molly  and  the  world. 
Has  life  anything  to  offer  him  so 
good  as  this ) 

Wlien  Elise's  refusal  was  under- 
stood to  be  irrevocable,  the  only 
question  was  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  days  that  remained 
to  them.  Their  last  night  was  that 
of  the  first  representation  of  a  new 
opera.  La  Eeine  de  BengdUj  one 
that  Cressida  had  been  specially 
desirous  to  see.  But  that^  also, 
had  to  be  given  up.  Alec's  stren- 
uous efforts  to  procure  places  for 
that  evening  had  failed.  Every- 
thing was  taken  in  advance. 

Mrs.  de  Saumarez  and  Lady 
Molly  consoled  themselves.  They 
were  dining  with  their  Mends  of 
the  Embassy.  Alec  proposed  to 
join  the  evening  party  later  on ; 
he,  too,  had  gone  out  to  an  early 
dinner  with  a  Parisian  acquaint- 
ance ;  so  Joe  and  Cressida  at  the 
hotel  had  their  evening  meal  tUe- 
it'tSte.  It  had  been  a  racketing 
day.  The  party  had  been  to  Ver- 
sailles and  back,  and  Cressida, 
directly  the  outward  stimulus  of 
talk  and  stir  wcus  removed,  relaxed 
a  little,  nervously  upset,  over-tired 
and  over-strung.  She  had  a  head- 
ache, and  Joe  made  her  lie  down 
on  the  sofa.  It  was  early  still, 
the  whole  evening  was  before  him, 
and  presently  he  asked  if  she 
minded  his  going  out  'for  a 
smoke.'  It  was  an  awful  penance 
for  him  to  remain  boxed  up  in  the 
precincts  of  the  hotel,  she  knew ; 
he  writhed  and  fidgeted  in  a  dis- 
tressing manner.  He  liked  wan- 
dering through  the  streets,  if  only 
for  the  freedom,  openair,  andescape 
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firom  diawing  -  loom  inflaences; 
80  she  begged  him  not  to  stay 
on  her  account  She  was  tired,  and 
would  probably  not  stay  up  late. 
Joe  availed  himself  of  his  leave 
with  much  alacrity.  He  should  go 
for  a  stroll,  with  his  pipe,  perhaps 
look  in  at  the  Cirque  des  Elysees, 
he  remarked  complacently,  as  he 
should  be  out  without  any  of  his 
fine  Mends,  who  might  turn  up 
their  aristocratic  noses  at  so  low 
an  entertainment. 

Cressida  felt  she  ought  to  be 
glad  of  the  prospect  of  a  few  hours' 
solitude  and  quiet  She  was  con- 
scious of  the  effect  on  her  of  the 
Parisian  whirl,  and  that  it  threat- 
ened her  with  vertigo  now  and 
then,  under  existing  conditions. 

*  'Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play 
with  sooIb,'  was  what  she  was 
now  beginning  to  realise ;  and  the 
worst  awkwaidness  of  it  all  is  that 
the  integrity  of  one's  own  soul  is 
sure  to  suffer  from  the  game. 

She  had  had  one  or  two  proofs 
of  that  already,  trifling  but  signi- 
ficant Her  old  resolution,  judg- 
ment,clear  sight,  true  feeling,  were 
embarrassed  to  a  degree  where  they 
ceased  to  have  power  to  regulate 
her  conduct.  Sbe  had  yielded  her- 
self up  to  enervating  influences, 
lost  herself  in  introspection  and 
analysis,  till  she  seemed  to  have 
parted  with  perception  of  all  sharp 
general  distinctions,  and  was  able 
to  persuade  herself  at  moments 
that  black  was  white,  or  might  be 
much  the  same  thing. 

There  was  that  in  her  mood  to- 
night that  forbade  repose.  Qui- 
escence and  silence  soon  became 
intolerable.  She  paced  the  room 
restlessly,  repeating  to  herself  how 
glad  she  was  that  they  were  going 
away  to*morrow,  though  the  sud- 
den imminent  break- off  was  diffi- 
cult to  realise.  But  it  did  not  do 
for  her  to  get  these  glimpses  of 
delicate  pleasures,  and  self-expan- 
sion, and  conquest  in  spheres  that 


could  never  be  hers,  and  which 
appealed  to  her  too  strongly  for 
her  safely  to  trust  herself  within 
their  attraction. 

The  click  of  the  door-handle 
arrested  her  rapid  train  of  thought. 
Alec  de  Saumarez  entered  sudden- 
ly, stopping  short  for  a  moment, 
rather  taken  aback  to  find  her  by 
herself. 

'  What,  are  you  alone  V  he  said, 
surprised.   *  I  thought — * 

'  Yes,  deserted,  as  you  see,'  re- 
plied Cressida,  smiling.  ^  Joe  has 
gone  for  a  walk,  to  the  circus  or 
something.  The  others  are  dining 
out,  you  know.  Why,  what  is  the 
matter)  you  look  so  disconcerted 
and  crestfiEdlen.' 

*I  took  for  granted  I  should 
find  some  of  &em  still.  You 
know  the  desperate  efforts  I  made 
to  get  the  opera-box  for  you  all 
to-night.  At  the  last  moment 
one  has  come  into  my  hands,  by 
accident.  Baron  Yon  Asten,  whom 
I  have  been  dining  with,  has  given 
up  his  to  me.' 

'How  provoking!'  It  was 
Cressida  now  who  looked  discon- 
certed and  crestfallen.  It  had 
been  the  wish  of  her  heart  to  go 
to-night.  *  And  now  Joe  has  gone 
off  disporting  himself  in  one  di- 
rection, Mrs.  de  Saumarez  and 
Lady  Molly  in  another.  How  vex- 
atious 1' 

Alec's  eye  lit  up  with  charac- 
teristic vivacity.  He  waited  a 
moment,  as  if  expecting  her  to 
speak,  and  then  said, 

'  But  you  will  go,  I  hope,  won't 
you  1  You  will  let  me  take  you 
there — *  Then  remarking  the 
hesitation  in  her  face,  he  added, 
*  Why,  surely  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  that)'  in  a  tone  as  of 
extreme  bewilderment  at  the  no- 
tion that  there  could  be  the  ghost 
of  an  objection. 

Crc'ssida  hesitated  still,  seeking 
about  diligently  for  an  excuse,  an 
obstacle,  and  finding  none. 
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'  Do  you  think  they'll  be  fright- 
ened it*  they  return  fiist,'  he  asked, 
laughing,  *  and  \irill  think  you've 
been  spirited  away  1  Because  you 
can  leave  a  line  or  a  message  to 
explain,  and  say  where  you  are.* 

She  still  seemed  to  demur. 
Alec's  blank  astonishment  at  it 
continued.  Cressida  perceived 
something  strange  and  awkward 
in  her  reluctance.  She  had  talked 
so  much  of  her  wish  to  be  at  the 
opera  to-night,  expressed  her  dis- 
appointment in  such  unmeasured 
terms.  Her  only  objection  could 
be  to  going  thus  in  Joe's  ab- 
sence. 

'  He  wouldn't  like  it,'  was  the 
phrase  in  her  mind.  How  conven- 
tional, goody,  childish,  it  sounded ! 
A  bourgeois  idea — to  Alec  incom- 
prehensible, probably. 

And  no  doubt  the  natural  thing 
would  have  been  for  there  to  have 
been  no  objection. 

But  the  line  previously  taken 
forced  her  into  a  false  position 
now;  trifles  took  false  weight, 
and  she  felt  herself  called  upon 
to  make  much  of  an  insignifi- 
cant thing. 

*WeUf  said  Alec.  He  was 
getting  impatient. 

*  I'll  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,' 
she  replied. 

'That's  right,'  said  he,  and 
went  to  see  after  the  carriage, 
Cressida  to  dress  for  the  opera. 

It  would  have  been  silly  to 
decline,  she  said  to  herself  now. 
It  was  a  little  freak,  and  she  was 
blindly  bent  on  getting  all  the 
pleasure  possible  out  of  it.  Joe 
couldn't  reasonably  object  to  it; 
and  if  he  did,  it  would  be  too  late, 
she  would  have  had  it ;  and  if  he 
chose  to  be  angry  she  would  only 
have  the  pacifying  of  him,  which 
she  would  manage  somehow.  So 
vanish  everything  but  her  own 
present  gratification  !  For  once 
in  her  life  she  would  do  a  vnld 
thing  (if  it  was  a  wild  thing),  be 


reckless  on  her  own  responsibility. 
They  were  going  home  to-morrow 
— back  to  school,  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

Soon  she  reappeared,  an  in- 
imitably pretty  sight,  in  a  delicate 
cream-coloured  fanciful  costume 
of  some  oriental-looking  material, 
with  lace  wreathed  round  her 
throat,  and  a  sparkling  aigrette  in 
her  hair. 

Alec  was  waiting,  the  little 
coupe  he  had  engaged  was  in  at- 
tendance below,  and  they  drove 
off,  laughing  at  the  impromptu 
escapade.  Cressida,  for  her  part^ 
was  not  going  to  let  narrow  old- 
fashioned  notions  or  grave  reflec- 
tions interfere  with  her  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour. 

'  It  would  really  have  been  too 
hard-hearted  of  you  to  refuse  to 
go,'  he  said,  '  after  the  unheard-of 
trouble  I've  been  taking  all  the 
week  to  get  you  the  box.' 

*  I  think  it  would,'  said  Cres- 
sida gaily.  '  So  if  you  like  to 
beheve  I  victimised  myself,  and 
consented  out  of  purely  charitable 
and  disinterested  motives,  you 
may.  Only  I  oughtn't  to  take 
credit  for  more  than  I  deserve.  1 
had  set  my  heart,  I  confess,  on 
seeing  La  Beine  de  Bengals,  and 
this  is  our  last  evening.' 

*Our  last?*  he  repeated,  with 
prompt  and  significant  emphasis. 

'In  Paris,'  she  concluded. 
'  Don't  say  it  so  solenmly,  as  if 
it  was  to  be  our  last  on  eart^.' 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  when  I  re- 
member what  is  hangmg  over  my 
head,  I  feel  ill,  I  confess,  at  the 
thought  of  England  to-morrow.' 

'  So  bad  as  that  V  laughed  Cres- 
sida incredulously. 

*  You  should  know  why.' 
'IT 

'  At  least  you  know  what  awaits 
me  there — '  He  stopped,  and  then 
resumed  :  '  But  I  must  tell  you 
my  mother  will  give  me  quarter 
no  longer — no  reprieve,  she  says.' 
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Agfidn  Cressida  laughed.  He 
demanded  why. 

^You  amuse  me/  she  said, 
'  when  you  toill  talk  of  giving 
your  hand  to  Lord  Blackorton's 
daughter  as  if  it  were  putting 
your  head  on  the  hlock.' 

*  Well,  and  no  wonder,'  he  re- 
torted. *  Isn't  it  worse?  When 
your  chances  of  heaven  lie  rather 
in  this  world  than  the  next,  you 
don't  let  go  your  hold  of  them 
without — * 

They  drew  up  before  the  opera- 
house  at  this  moment. 

It  was  a  gala  night,  and  the 
showy  entrance -hall  and  staircase 
presented  a  spectacle  of  brilliancy 
laro  even  in  Paris.  A  world  of 
celebrities  in  beauty,  fashion,  art, 
power,  wealth,  and  rank,  native 
and  foreign,  were  thronging  in. 
The  interior  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  one  of  those  dazz- 
ling audiences  thirst  for  novelty 
can  bring  together.  So  many 
charming  women— charming  toi- 
lettes, at  least— and  so  many  fa- 
mous men,  or  foremost  men,  as  do 
not  often  come  together  under 
one  roof.  Yet  even  in  this  blaze 
Cressida  was  not  overlooked.  She 
puzzled  people.  She  was  not 
French,  they  saw ;  yet  there  was 
nothing  specially  English  about 
her,  and  much  on  the  contrary 
both  in  herself  and  her  dress  the 
very  reverse  of  the  typical  attri- 
butes of  the  insular  maid  or  ma- 
tron. She  was  happy,  elated, 
talked  fluently  and  well,  and 
looked  bewitching. 

She  had  said  to  herself  when 
she  decided  to  go  that,  being  a 
stranger  and  with  few  Parisian 
acquaintances,  her  appearance 
there  with  Alec  would  pass  com- 
pletely unnoticed.  She  soon 
found  it  otherwise,  as  during  the 
overture  curious  glances  were 
levelled  at  their  box  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  within  view. 
Every  one  was  straining  to  get  a 


better  sight  of  that  charming- 
looking  young  creature  in  white 
and  diamonds  and  of  that  tall 
good-looking  cavalier  behind, — 
English,  evidently,  from  his  gene- 
ral appearance  and  deportment, 
but  with  a  grace  of  address  most 
Frenchmen  might  envy, — and 
whose  numberless  little  attentions 
and  exceeding  courteous  manner 
were  sufficient  to  inform  saga- 
cious observers  that  he  was  neither 
brother  nor  husband  to  his  fas- 
cinating companion. 

So  much  admiring  notice  from 
outsiders  was  gratifying  perhaps, 
but  embarrassing.  She  drew  back 
a  little,  shaded  by  the  curtain,  and 
talked  to  Alec.  Then  she  deter- 
mined to  attend  conscientiously  to 
the  opera,  which  had  just  begun. 

She  had  really  been  anxious  to 
hear  it,  but  found  an  unaccountable 
difficulty  in  fixing  her  thoughts. 
Musical  and  artistic  curiosity  and 
interest  slept,  and  eluded  her 
efforts  to  rouse  them.  La  Reine 
de  Bertgale  proceeded  triumphant- 
ly, but  she  was  not  deriving  the 
least  artistic  pleasure  from  the 
entertainment. 

She  might  plausibly  lay  the 
blame  of  it  on  the  performance. 
The  music  was  rather  common- 
place, the  execution  disappointed 
her  expectations.  The  real  at- 
traction, the  real  success^  lay 
in  the  spectacle,  which  was  un- 
imaginable. Indian  temples,  dazz- 
ling processions,  armies  of  slaves^ 
elephants,  impossible  vegetation, . 
paradisiacal  ballets — it  was  pa- 
geantry carried  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  overpowering  everything 
else.  But  it  impressed  her  like  a 
childish  pantomime.  Even  the 
singers  were  but  glorified  apes,, 
and  in  the  passions  enacted  she- 
could  see  nothing  but  how  hol- 
low they  were. 

'You  don't  care  much  about 
all  this,'  remarked  Alec,  as  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  second  act.  He 
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had  been  watching  her,  and  per- 
ceiyed  how  forced  and  wearisome 
were  hei  attempts  to  follow  the 
performance. 

'Well,  don't  you  think  it  is 
rather  too  noisy  and  decorative  V 
she  said,  with  a  sigh.  'As  to  the 
music,  I  most  confess  myself  yery 
mnch  disappointed*  It  may  be 
my  own  fault,  bat — * 

'  No,  no,'  interposed  Alec ;  '  I 
never  saw  such  a  piece  of  solemn 
rubbish  in  my  life.  Two  long 
acts  are  quite  enough,  in  my 
opinion.    Shall  we  go  now  ? 

She  acceded  readily.  He  put 
on  her  cloak,  took  her  down  to 
the  door,  where  they  had  not  to 
wait  a  minute  for  their  eaupS. 
Alec  was  a  magician  in  these  lit- 
tle matters.  Never  any  hitches 
in  a  pleasure  he  had  taken  in 
hand.  One  thing  at  least  he  had 
learnt  well — ^to  play  lord  of  mis- 
rule. 

•  Only  eleven  o'clock,'  he  re- 
marked, as  they  went  out ;  *  we 
can't  possibly  go  back  immedi- 
ately. What  do  yon  say  to  stop- 
ping at  the  Cafi6  X — %  Instead 
of  a  third  act  we  can  have  supper 
there.' 

Cressida  remonstrated, '  Nay,  I 
think  we  should  be  going  home 
now.' 

'  If  we  do  we  shall  find  nobody 
in,'  he  expostulated.  '  Besides,  I 
feel  that  I've  cheated  you  into 
the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  a 
stupid  opera,  and  must  make  up 
for  it  somehow.  What  can  I 
offer  you  by  way  of  reparation  V 

Supper  at  the  Caf!^  X — ^  it 
appeued. 

'  Here  goes,  then,  for  a  third 
act,'  laughed  Cressida  to  herself 
as  he  gave  the  order  to  the  driver 
and  got  in  after  her.  She  had 
accepted  the  frolic  as  such,  and 
might  as  well  carry  it  through  now. 

The  supper  did  not  detain  them 
long.  It  was  a  sort  of  ideal  re- 
past— a  fairy  meal  fit  for  Titania 


herself;  just  a  pretence  for  another 
half  hour  of  badinage  and  repar- 
tee. As  before,  strangers'  eyes 
sought  them  with  marked  admira- 
tion; and  O,  the  politeness  of 
everybody,  the  brilliancy,  the 
ingenious  luxuries,  the  stir,  the 
exhilaration  !    It  was  divine ! 

When  they  got  into  the  coupS 
again,  Cressida  overheard  Alec's 
directions  to  the  driver  this  time. 
He  wanted  a  fourth  act  yet,  then, 
to  be  represented  by  a  turn  up 
and  down  the  Champs  Elys^  to 
prolong  the  drive.  She  objected 
as  they  rolled  off,  asking  if  it  was 
not  late  enough  already.  Alec 
rallied  her  on  her  impatience. 

'One  would  think  the  world 
depended  on  your  being  home  by 
half-past  eleven  sharp,'  he  said, 
laughing.  'Is  that  tiie  time  at 
which  you  put  all  the  lights  out 
at  the  farm  %  But  then  we  are  in 
Paris.' 

It  would  only  make  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  difference,  Cressida 
thought,  as  she  let  him  have  his 
own  way,  lingeringly  reluctant 
herself  to  cut  short  their  tUe-drtete, 
Scrupulous  timidity  cuts  us  out  of 
half  the  delights  of  life.  A  warn- 
ing Alec  had  applied  early.  His 
society  was  pleasant,  too  pleasant; 
she  felt  all  this  must  be  drawing  to 
a  close — ^Alec  would  have  said, 
a  climax.  The  depths  of  her  na- 
ture were  beyond  his  apprehen- 
sion, or  rather  he  read  them  wrong ; 
but  no  one  had  ever  understood 
the  surface  so  well,  so  readily  re- 
sponded to  her  moods  and  lighter 
qualities,  known  so  well  how  to 
please,  to  provoke,  to  touch,  to 
inspirit — why  not  to  infatuate? 
Whilst  enjoying  his  mastery  of  her 
smiles  and  her  piquant  speeches, 
sweet  or  sad,  he  felt  often  as  if 
enslaving  her  heart  and  mind  in 
silence  and  secret.  And  then  he 
would  say  to  himself  there  was 
nothing  the  man  whom  she  loved 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  for  her. 
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'  Can  you  wonder/  he  said  by 
and  by,  *  that  Fm  in  no  hurry  to 
see  the  end  of  the  eyening?  Tm 
told  I  may  look  on  it  as  my  last.' 

<  Tour  last!'  said  Cressida,  echo- 
ing him  mockingly ;  '  why  will 
you  persist  in  tidking  as  if  you 
were  going  to  dief 

'Not  yet,  I  hope/  he  said 
promptly.  'Only,  as  you  are  aware, 
my  mother  has  set  her  heart 
upon  my  marrying  Lady  Molly.' 

'Do  you  not  think,'  remarked 
Cressida  wickedly, '  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  disappoint  her  f 

'And  she  warns  me,'  he  con- 
tinued, disregarding  the  interrup- 
tion, '  that  I  am  running  my  chance 
there  rather  hard,  or,  in  point  of 
fiEhct,  ruining  it  as  fast  as  I  can.' 

'  Is  it  true,  do  you  think  V 

'It  seems,'  he  continued  diffi- 
dently, 'that  Lady  Molly  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  you.  At  least,  she  has  been 
huffed  at  something,  I'm  to  imder- 
stand  j  and  I  suppose  I  may  have 
given  her  cause,  now  and  then.' 

'  It  is  very  foolish  of  you,*  re- 
marked Cressida  gravely. 

'What  is?' 

'  To  offend  Lady  Molly.  She 
is  such  a  good  creature.' 

'  Then  your  advice  to  me  is  that 
I  should  marry  herf  said  Alec, 
looking  at  her  interrogatively. 

She  did  not  look  back.  Her 
glove  was  off,  and  she  was  staring 
down  absently  at  the  flashing 
stones  in  her  rings. 

'O,'  she  said  disdainfully, 
'  please  do  not  ask  me  to  bid  or 
forbid  the  banns.  It  is  such  a 
terrible  responsibility,  you  know, 
for  any  one  to  undertE^e.' 

'  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  said  Alec, 
laughing  suddenly.  '  But  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  frankly  what 
you  think  of  her  yourself.' 

'I've  told  you.  I  think  she 
is  a  good  girl ;  neither  vain,  nor 
frivolous,  nor  selfish,  nor  flighty, 
nor  foohsh — ' 


*Apre8?*  said  he. 

'  She  is  rich,  of  course,  and 
stands  high  in  the  world.  But 
why  do  you  make  me  repeat  what 
you  know  already — * 

'  WeU,  go  on.' 

'  Isn't  that  enough  1  I've  sound- 
ed her  praises  sufficiently,  surely, 
even  for  you  V 

'  Tes ;  and  now  I  want  to  hear 
her  faults.' 

'  I  sha'n't  enumerate  them,'  said 
Cressida  playfully. 

'  Not  if  I  tell  you;  not  if  I  want 
you  to  7  he  uiged,  in  the  same 
tone. 

'  No.  Either  you  know  them ; 
or  if  you  do  not,  it  means  that 
they  do  not  exist  for  you.' 

'  If  ever  Tm  in  danger  of  for- 
getting them,  I've  not  far  to  look 
to  be  reminded,'  he  said,  glancing 
into  her  face,  lit  up  by  a  passing 
flash  £rom  a  lamp  as  they  drove 

by- 

For  in  such  moments  Lady 
Molly  would  appear  to  him  simple 
to  monotony,  downright  to  rude- 
ness, rigid  to  awkwardness. 

'  Why  don't  you  come  out  with 
them  at  oncel'  he  continued;  'say 
she  is  brusque  and  cold,  and  im- 
passive and  literal' 

'Those  are  not  faults,'  said 
Cressida.  '  Perhaps  they  are  even 
advantages,  though  I  grant  you 
they  seem  to  me  to  show  a  want 
of  something.' 

'  Of  what  r 

'Of  susceptibility  to  sweet 
things,'  she  said  musingly ;  '  of 
taste,  perhaps,  when  it  comes  to 
finer  and  delicate  impressions — a 
whole  side  of  life.' 

'  I  wonder  what  a  life  would  be 
like  with  that  side  shut  outf  he 
said  quickly.  '  Whether  worth 
having?    Tou  should  know.' 

Cressida  was  startled,  discom- 
fited, thrown  off  her  self-possession 
for  the  instant. 

He  laughed,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
saying  insinuatingly, 
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*  Will  you  tell  me  one  can  for- 
get, or  stop  regretting,  or  even 
-wish  to  1  I  thought  there,  at  least, 
we  must  be  agreed.  For  it  was 
you  who  taught  me  how  sweet 
some  things  might  he,  when  you 
looked  at  me  for  the  first  time, 
long  ago.  That  is  the  part  of 
my  life  I  should  choose  to  have 
over  again.' 

*  Ah,  forget  it.  That  is  the  best 
advice  I  could  give  you.' 

*  You  shall  not  rob  me  of  the 
recollection/  he  said  persistently; 
adding,  *  If  I'm  to  forget,  you  must 
put  yourself  out  of  existence  first.' 

Cressida,  perplexed,  said  coldly, 
artificially, 

*  You  should  be  wiser.  Have 
not  I  been  ]' 

'Then  you  mean  that  you're 
happy — satisfied?'  he  asked  ex- 
pressively ;  '  that  you  feel  no 
want  in  your  life?    Your — * 

'  Hush !'  she  broke  in  quickly. 

*  You  love  him  V  said  Alec. 

*  He  loves  me,'  Cressida  replied 
wistfully. 

*  Are  you  going  to  make  love 
the  test  of  desert  ?' 

'  A  fair  test,'  she  said. 

*So  I  think;  but  you  don't 
count  it  so.  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  one  volunteer  to  break  with 
the  world  for  your  sake  ?' 

'  Never,'  said  Cressida  quickly. 
'  If  I  did,  I  should  not  believe 
him.' 

'But  if  he  made  you  believe 
him ;  if  he  gave  you  proof ;  took 
his  chances  in  one  hand  and  threw 
them  away  that  he  might  hold 
out  the  other  to  you — ' 

Her  lip  curled  slightly.  'Well, 
what  then  ?' 

'  You  would  laugh  at  him,  turn 
away,  say  he  was  mad,  or  worse, 
would  you  not?'  said  Alec,  though 
not  in  a  tone  as  if  he  thought  it 
in  the  least.  '  So  you  see  love  is  no 
test  at  all  in  your  eyes.  Why,  if 
it  were,  we  should  not  be  here 
now,  nor  ever  have  raised  these 


barriers  between  us,'  he  muttered 
restlessly. 

Cressida's  eyes  flashed  a  little. 
'  Why  will  you  harp  on  that  ? 
Let  me  alone.  Do  you  know  that 
you  are  saying  wild  things  T 

*  Am  I  ?  It  is  quite  likely. 
I  catch  myself  thinking  wild 
things  now  and  then — ^wishing 
such  wild  things  as  that  you  and  I 
were  in  some  far-away  country, 
where  it  would  be  for  me  to  make 
up  to  you  for  a  dull  world  we  had 
agreed  to  forget — * 

Cressida  raised  her  hand  in- 
stinctively, with  a  sign  imploring 
him  to  be  silent.  He  obeyed,  and 
taking  her  hand,  suddenly  raised 
it  to  his  lips  for  a  moment.  The 
next  minute  the  carriage  drew  up 
before  the  door  of  the  hoteL 

Cressida  dismounted  and  went 
up  the  stairs  alone.  She  came 
into  the  salon  looking,  as  she  felt, 
nervously  strung  up  and  excited. 
The  agitated  feeling  was  so  ex- 
cessive that  it  drove  her  to  try 
and  carry  it  off  by  an  affectation 
of  defiant  merriment  towards  Elise 
and  Lady  Molly,  who  had  j  ust  come 
in,  and  were  there,  awaiting  their 
return — not  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mours with  her,  as  was  clear. 
After  interchanging  a  few  passes,, 
veiled  under  the  guise  of  poHte 
nothings,  Cressida  flitted  off  to 
her  own  apartment,  meeting  Joe 
in  the  anteroom.  It  was  half 
dark,  but  she  became  instantly 
aware  of  breakers  ahead. 

'Where  have  you  been?'  he 
said,  with  a  sharpness  of  intona- 
tion that  at  another  time  would 
have  struck  her  dumb.  But  in- 
sensibly she  was  prepared  for 
something. 

'  To  the  opera.  I  left  a  mes- 
sage.    Did  you  not  get  it  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  came  in  early,-  and 
thought  there  was  time  still  to 
join  you,  and  went  myself.  You 
had  left  the  box  already.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Cressida,  beginning 
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to  disentangle  herself  from  her 
wraps.  ^The  music  was  stupid, 
so  we  went  away  after  the  second 
act;  had  some  supper  at  the 
Caf6  X — ,  and  then  drove  home 
by  the  Champs  Elysdes.'  She 
spoke  with  a  gay  unconcern ;  not 
natural,  though. 

'Another  time  you'll  do  no- 
thing of  the  sort/  he  said  hastily. 

*  Pray  did  it  never  occur  to  you 
that  I  shouldn't  allow  you  to  go 
out  in  that  way  V 

^  I  did  not  think  that  you  would 
mind/  said  Oressida  slowly,  put- 
ting her  hand  up  to  her  head  with 
a  vacant  look. 

*  Didn't  you  V  he  laughed  oddly. 
'  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Cressida  ? 
Take  care  what  you  say.' 

Certainly  she  had  better.  Her 
going,  it  seemed,  had  displeased 
him  intensely,  and  in  this  unac- 
customed mood  he  was  not  quite 
himself,  and  hardly  knew  what 
he  said.  Only  his  rough  manner 
and  reproachful,  masterful  tones 
jarred  upon  her  violently  just  then, 
and  provoked  her  to  retort  coldly, 

'I  had  no  rational  excuse  for 
refusing  what  nobody  could  ra- 
tionally object  to.' 

'  You'll  please  to  remember  it's 
for  me  to  say  what  is  rational  for 
you  in  such  matters,'  he  returned, 
'and  not  to  decide  for  yourself 
again,  since  I  see  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  decide  wrong.' 

Cressida,  in  her  mixed  irrita- 
tion and  dismay,  felt  floored,  and 
said  deprecatingly, 

*  I  am  sorry  I  went,  since  you 
are  vexed;  but  even  now  I  do 
not,  cannot,  see  that  there  was 
the  slightest  harm  in  going.' 

'  Well,  and  I  tell  you,'  said  Joe, 
with   uncontrollable  vehemence, 

*  that  I  won't  have  it,  which  is,  or 
should  be,  enough.  If  you  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  seen 
alone  in  public  places  with  a  man 
who — ' 

Cressida  laid  her  hand  on  his 


beseechingly  to  stop  him.  Joe 
put  it  from  him  rather  roughly, 
and  turned  away.  Cressida  sat  look- 
ing wearily  before  her,  somewhat 
stunned  by  the  collision.  Could 
it  be  this  single  incident,  that  she 
persisted  in  making  out  to  herself 
to  be  trivial  theorcticaUy,  that  had 
metamorphosed  him  thus?  She 
supposed  so,  for  at  the  moment 
she  was  too  bewildered  to  think. 
Her  behaviour  to-night  had  put 
him  in  a  passion ;  to-morrow  he 
would  have  come  round,  perhaps. 
But  something  would  remain. 
That  'last'  evening  had  left  her 
feeling  saddened,  stranded,  deso- 
late. 


CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

KUIT  BLA.NGHE. 

Joe,  to  whom  serious  mental 
disturbance  was  a  thing  unknown^ 
his  ideas  and  faiths,  ever  since  he 
had  any,  having  kept  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way  without  an 
overturn  or  the  threat  of  it,  had 
sustained  a  sort  of  moral  disloca- 
tion, painful  past  all  telling,  warp- 
ing and  injurious  besides. 

It  had  thrown  his  whole  honest, 
kindly  nature  off  the  line — as  he 
was  half  aware.  Thrust  into 
changed  conditions,  with  no  true 
recognition  of  or  faith  in  his  sur- 
roundings, he  went  striking  wildly 
about,  with  futile  endeavours  to 
regain  his  lost  balance  and  bear- 
ings in  a  reversed  and  hostile 
world. 

Had  any  one  told  him  before- 
hand that  he  would  have  spoken 
and  felt  to  Cressida  as  he  had 
done  that  last  night  at  Paris  he 
would  have  told  them  they  were 
off  their  heads,  or  that  he  must 
be,  or  ever  such  a  thing  could 
come  to  pass.  And  what  a  little 
incident  had  done  it  all — a  key 
fallen  in  his  way  that  gave  sudden 
language    and  intelligence  to  a 
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cipher  he  bad  been  looking  at 
for  some  time. 

The  next  day  his  impressions 
seemed  to  him  to  oscillate  between 
two  extremes.  A  revelation  that 
threw  a  light  on  every  thought 
and  feeling — stunted  hope  and 
made  game  of  recollection ;— or,  a 
blank.  Either  of  two  things  must 
be ;  that  Cressida  had  been  tam- 
pering with  his  confidence,  repay- 
ing his  unexampled  trust  with 
doubleness  of  heart— or  else  he, 
Joe,  was  a  jealous  idiot. 

But  yesterday  the  latter  suppo- 
sition,— anything  indeed, — would 
have  seemed  more  admissible  than 
the  first.  To-day  he  no  longer 
knew  what  to  believe ;  thought 
wrong,  saw  wrong,  felt  wrong,  as 
human  nature  must,  under  undue 
mental  pain.  Only  a  superior  sort 
of  mental  heroism  could  have 
saved  him  from  acting  wrong,  and, 
now  judgment  was  nowhere,  held 
him  on  in  straight  steering  by 
dint  of  preserving  a  true  feeling. 
Joe's  heroism  was  of  a  physical 
sort  Dangers  and  injuries  to  life 
and  limb  he  could  have  met  with- 
out flinching.  But  that  fortitude 
of  spirit  that  leaves  a  man  some 
forbearance  and  some  self-govern- 
ment, even  under  heavy  pressure, 
was  a  thing  to  which  he  had  no 
pretensions. 

They  left  Paris  the  next  day — 
but  by  no  means  the  same  gay 
party  that  had  entered  it.  Joe 
was  taciturn  and  constrained,  short 
with  every  one,  impracticable  with 
Cressida.  Elise  de  Saumarez  for 
once  had  lost  her  good-humour 
conspicuously.  She  had  taken  an 
opportunity  that  morning  of  inti- 
matingto  Cressida  howthoroughly 
she  disapproved  of  her  last  night's 
inconsiderate  escapade.  Cressida 
laughed  haughtily,  coldly,  and 
remarked  that  her  notions  of  social 
propriety  appeared  to  have  nar- 
rowed very  suddenly.  It  was  a 
thing,  indeed,  Elise  would  never 


have  thought  twice  about,  but  for 
the  threatening  unfavourable  re- 
action on  her  own  designs. 

Alec  was  outwardly  cool  and 
alert  as  usual,  though  the  rising 
in  his  mind  was  quite  equal  to 
that  in  Joe's.  He  was  more  ac- 
customed to  such  changes  and 
chances,  though ;  perhaps  never 
more  himself  than  when  under 
them. 

Cressida,  between  the  two,  pre- 
served her  outward  grace  and 
dignity  to  admiration;  only  she 
felt  that  her  manner  was  artificial, 
her  speech  not  spontaneous.  As 
the  day  wore  on  Joe's  mind  under- 
went a  sort  of  reaction.  Cressida 
bitterly  resented  his  outburst  of 
last  night.  He  had  been  so  beside 
himself  at  the  moment  that  he 
only  half  remembered  what  he  had 
said  and  done.  Perhaps  she  was 
really  not  so  much  to  blame  for 
what  had  occurred.  There  was  a 
bearable  conclusion  presented  it- 
self now  and  then — though  even 
that  could  not  be  come  to  without 
a  pang ;  he  hated  to  have  to  lower 
his  standard  of  her.  She  was 
high-spirited,  fond  of  admiration 
and  flattery,  might  forget  to  think 
for  a  moment,  and  take  for  a  small 
matter  that  of  which  particular 
circumstances  made  a  thing  of 
moment.  Alec  de  Saumarez  was  a 
dangerous  sort  of  fellow,  and  byno 
means  such  a  fool  as — to  Joe — he 
looked.  What  could  Cressida 
know  about  such  a  man,  and  the 
degree  to  which  marked  attentions 
on  his  part  might  become  com- 
promising in  people's  eyes)  A 
trifling  aflair  that  would  be  a 
feather  in  Alec's  cap  would  be  a 
blot  on  Cressida's  scutcheon.  O, 
to  be  able  to  go  and  say  as  much 
to  her  honestly  and  frankly.  But 
he  was  met  by  checkmate  at  the 
outset,  since,  so  much  once  grant- 
ed, it  gave  substance  to  other  sha- 
dows of  back  knowledge — threat- 
eoingcloudsof  infinite  distrust  that 
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UiUTed  eveTything.  He  meant  to 
take  his  own  way  to  satisfy  his 
judgment ;  to  mancBuvre,  if  need 
he. 

Poor  Joe — ^nnosed  to  intrigue, 
confronted  hy  Aleo's  duplicity 
and  Cressida's  haffling  reserve,  and 
impatient  to  hreak  through  hoth — 
had  heat  have  let  diplomacy  alone. 
His  chance  was  that  of  an  Indian 
going  out  with  his  clumsy  cluh 
and  spear  against  a  volley  of 
modem  artillery.  Or  rather  it 
was  the  Indian  put  to  fight  with 
strange  weapons,  laying  about  him 
at  random,  wounding  himself  and 
his  Mends  without  demolishing 
his  enemies. 

No  Machiavelli.  His  extreme 
touchiness  and  intractability  to 
her  spoke  for  itselfl  His  ill- 
disguised  animosity  towards  Alec 
frightened  her,  and  seemed  to 
make  frankness  on  her  part  both 
as  to  past  and  present  fatally  im- 
possible.    Now,  as  to  the  future. 

That  Alec  would  communicate, 
or  try  to,  she  felt  certain.  She 
knew,  too,  that  if  he  meant  to  do 
it  without  Joe's  finding  out,  Joe 
would  not  find  out.  It  seemed  to 
he  clearly  her  duty  to  stop  this,  if 
she  could .  But  the  straight  course 
that  would  have  been  so  unmis- 
takable some  weeks  ago  appears 
to  have  broken,  and  between  the 
deviating  branches  she  is  puzzled 
which  is  the  right  one  to  take. 

After  all  that  had  passed  pre- 
viously, how  could  she,  even  with 
Alec's  last  night's  confession  in 
her  ears,  make  the  final  break  so 
rude  and  sudden  as  plain  sense 
seemed  to  demand  1  Had  she  not 
done  her  very  best  to  drive  things 
to  this  hazardous  pitch  1  She 
would  have  liked  now  to  lead  him 
to  some  safe  place — ^part  from  him 
there— not  seem  wUling  to  pre- 
cipitate him  with  one  hand  the 
better  to  shelter  herself  with  the 
other.  She  had  taken  a  double 
part  on  her,  and  felt  as  if  she 


must  play  it  through.  But  what 
safe  issue  can  be  relied  on  when 
your  very  virtues  turn  against  you, 
and  rebel  at  a  too  summary  recan- 
tation of  foolishness  without  a 
thought  or  word  for  those  you 
have  tacitly  agreed  to  entangle  in 
folly  f  Move  where  you  will,  you 
put  yourself  in  the  wrong. 

The  weather  had  broken  up, 
and  they  left  the  yacht  at  Folke- 
stone, where  the  party  separated, 
De  Saumarez  remaining  on  board, 
awaiting  a  favourable  day  to  take 
round  tibe  Banshee  to  her  win- 
ter quarters.  Elise  was  to  deposit 
Lady  Molly  in  her  country  home, 
before  proceeding  to  London,  and 
Cressida  and  Joe  went  on  their 
way  to  Seacombe;  Cressida  had 
ventured  to  express  a  wish  to 
give  up  this  part  of  their  pro- 
gramme, and  go  home  direct.  But 
the  single  effect  of  the  suggestion 
was  to  displease  Joe.  Eve^hing 
she  said  or  did  was  liable  to  make 
him  angry  now — and  nothing 
more  than  an  attempt  at  persua- 
sion. He  seemed  for  the  present 
to  prefer  to  ignore  the  necessity 
for  giving  his  reasons  for  things. 
It  was  his  wish  to  take  her  to 
Seacombe,  and  unto  Seacombe 
they  should  go.  It  was  only 
after  they  had  started  that  he 
mentioned  carelessly  that  his  law- 
yer chanced  to  be  down  at  Tor- 
quay; that  they  had  business 
to  transact  that  admitted  of  no 
delay — and  could  easily  meet 
from  Seacombe,  distant  only 
half  an  hour  by  rail. 

Their  old  quarters  were  ready 
waiting  for  them;  Mavis  Lodge, 
with  every  chair  in  its  old  place; 
not  a  leaf  altered  in  the  evergreen 
gardens.  It  was  another  life  they 
came  to  take  up  within  those 
walls.  True  the  surface  was 
smoothed  over,  and  broken  only 
by  slight  passing  ebullitions,  but 
the  concord  was  not  spontaneous ; 
the  collisions  were. 
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On  the  third  day  Joe  announced 
his  intention  of  going  oyer  to 
Torquay.  To  Cressida's  questions 
as  to  the  matter  of  husiness  in 
hand  requiring  his  attention,  he 
replied  rather  briefly,  intimating 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  now,  but  that 
she  would  know  in  good  time. 

His  imperative  tone  and  strange 
manner  she  felt  wounding  in  the 
extreme,  and  her  irritation  showed 
itself  towards  him  by  coldness 
and  a  sort  of  sensitive  shrinking. 
When  he  was  gone  a  forlorn  feel- 
ing came  over  her — her  influence 
had  deserted  her  suddenly — she 
could  not  appease  him,  nor  meet 
him,  nor  direct  or  control  the 
course  his  thoughts  were  taking, 
nor  save  herself  ^m  these  ex- 
asperating consequences. 

Then  with  a  half-sigh  she  took 
out  Alec's  letter,  one  he  had  con- 
trived to  send,  but  that  she  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  read. 

He  wrote  from  on  board  the 
Banshee — to  tell  her  a  thing  or 
two.  She  had  no  right  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  news,  but  it  darkened 
her  perplexity. 

The  affair  with  Lady  Molly 
definitely  broken  off.  Elise  in- 
dignant, but  forced  to  concur.  For 
the  girl  had  gone  home  mor- 
tally set  against  her  ex-lover,  who, 
for  his  part,  had  long  ceased  to 
care  for  her  favour  especially.  He 
was  remaining  with  the  yacht, 
that  by  this  time  must  be  at  Tor- 
quay ;  and  a  few  days  hence  he 
proposed  to  run  it  into  Seacombe, 
where  it  generally  wintered. 

This  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  communication.  Its 
very  brevity  disturbed  her.  If 
he  had  written  at  greater  length 
and  with  less  reticence  she  would 
have  known  better  what  to  do. 

Joe  returned  in  the  evening, 
tired  and  grave.  He  was  uncom- 
monly silent  during  dinner,  but 
Cressida    felt    that   some   cloud 


was.impending.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  newspaper  ho  was  not  reading, 
he  said,  with  a  studied  negligence 
that  made  the  constraint  more 
apparent, 

^  They  say  that  that  affidr  be- 
tween De  Saumarez  and  Lady 
Molly  Carroll  has  suddenly  been 
broken  ofll' 

'Is  itf  said  Cressida  impas- 
sively. 

'You  knew  of  it,  did  you^* 
said  Joe,  with  rising  harshness  in 
his  voice. 

Cressida  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  replied, 

'  I  had  thought  for  some  time 
that  nothing  would  ever  come  of 
it,  myself.' 

'He  took  you  into  his  confi- 
dence, then,'  said  Joe,  with  a 
forced  laugh, '  told  you  he  meant 
to  slink  out  of  it.' 

'  I  felt  sure,  from  what  he  said, 
that  it  must  end  so,'  she  replied. 

'Did  you  know  also  that  he 
was  at  Torquay,  and  coming  to 
Seacombef 

'The  yacht  always  winters 
here,  I  believe,'  she  returned  list- 
lessly. 

Joe  sighed.  It  was  clear  she 
was  determined  to  say  nothing, 
would  not  or  could  not  go  to 
meet  him. 

The  next  day  they  were  out 
walking,  and  encountered  Alec 
together  with  a  knot  of  yachting 
friends  on  the  little  quay.  A 
short  parley  was  unavoidable. 
He  mentioned  that  he  was  at  the 
Eoyal  Hotel  for  a  few  days,  seeing 
to  the  repairs  of  his  yacht,  and 
let  drop  some  conventional  phrase 
about  coming  to  calL  K  it  was  a 
feeler  he  put  out,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received  was  suffi- 
ciently conclusive.  Joe  was  a 
bad  dissembler — even  where  the 
usages  of  society  compelled  him 
to  hold  in  his  speech. 

'Z  won't  have  him  here,'  he 
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said,  when  they  were  out  of  hear- 
ing. '  Do  you  nnderstand,  Ores- 
dda)* 

*  I  should  think  that  he  did/ 
she  replied,  with  spirit, '  and  that 
is  enough.  You  don't  seem  to 
care  what  you  do.' 

'To  himi  Why  should  If 
Joe  laughed.  '  One  doesn't  stand 
on  ceremony  with  low  curs  of  that 
sort.' 

Cressida  flushed  crimson,  but 
remained  resolutely  silent  She 
foresaw  that  Alec,  understanding, 
would  less  than  ever  leave  without 
another  word. 

It  came  to  hit  the  next  day. 
He  meant  to  see  her,  he  said ;  he 
must — and  alone.  He  should  j  ust 
wait  for  the  possibility,  and  take 
the  first  that  offered.  She  was  not 
to  write ;  but  might  count  on  his 
coming  as  he  had  said. 

Cressida  was  roused  at  last 
This  time  she  must  stop  him  from 
keeping  his  word.  Kot  for  her 
own  part  Her  spirit  rose  up 
proudly  and  said,  '  Let  him  come 
then.  I  too  have  something  to 
say.  What  I  write  he  might  per- 
haps not  believe ;  but  he  will  be- 
lieve me.  And  if  I  might  make 
him  understand  better, — so  that  he 
may  not  go  away  hating  me, — I 
might  undo  some  of  this  harm  yet' 

But  a  stronger  impulse  said, 
'Tour  first  consideration  here  is 
another.  You  may  justify  your- 
self to  yourself.  How  will  you  to 
him  1  Is  the  moment  one  for  you 
to  demand  scrupulous  fairness, 
much  less  patience  and  implicit 
confidence  1  At  a  terrible  cost  to 
him  will  you  go  another  step  to- 
wards complicating  a  web  already 
past  your  skill  to  disentangle?' 

Joe  was  out  Cressida  retreat- 
ed to  her  own  room  and  sat  down 
to  write  her  answer.  The  task  was 
hard.  She  wanted  to  destroy  their 
false  relation  and  yet  to  seem  eon* 
aistentj  to  be  upright  with  him 
and  yet  let  him  feel  her  indiffer> 


ence.  In  plain  words  she  wanted 
not  to  destroy  his  love  and  yet 
refuse  ever  to  hear  more  of  it 
That  could  not  be.  So  after  re- 
peated trials  she  forced  herself  to 
disregard  this  lingering  half-selfish 
compunction — to  think  only  of 
writing  what  would  prevent  him 
from  ever  caring  to  seek  her  pre* 
sence  again. 

Absorbed  in  her  occupation  she 
had  let  time  slip  by  unheeded,  and 
Joe,  who  had  returned  from  his 
walk,  came  into  the  room  rather 
brusquelyjustasshe  had  finished. 
Cressida  gave  a  nervous  start,  but 
did  not  look  up. 

*  To  whom  are  you  writing  V  he 
asked  directly. 

She  looked  at  him,  amazed,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  gone  before. 
Without  heeding  her  reproachful 
glance,  he  repeated  his  question  in 
a  tone  so  overbearing  that  a  spirit 
of  insurrection  bore  down  every- 
thing else  in  her.  She  met  his 
eyes  fearlessly,  and  replied, 

*  To  Mr.  de  Saumarez.' 

*  111  not  have  you  write  letters 
to  him,'  said  Joe  flatly. 

Cressida  rose  with  an  air  of 
impatience,  and  walked  to  the 
window  with  her  note  in  her 
hand. 

*  You  won't  let  him  come  here,' 
she  said ;  '  well,  I've  something  I 
wish  to  say  to  him.  What  am  I 
to  dor 

'I  can  think  of  nothing  you 
can  possibly  have  to  say  to  him 
that  wouldn't  be  better  left  un- 
said,' returned  Joe,  commanding 
himself  but  indifferently,  'and 
I'm  well  aware  what  I'm  about 
when  I  forbid  you  to  have  com- 
munications with  him  of  any  sort.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  f  she  said 
coldly. 

'I  mean  that  he's  a  damned 
scoundrel,'  said  Joe  violently.  *  1 
know  it  now.  And  if  you  won't 
look  to  your  good  name  in  this 
matter, — I  must.' 
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Ciessida  tiembled  from  head  to 
foot  with  wild  indignation  and 
excitement.  No  explanation  could 
avert  the  battle  now.  Each  was 
in  aims  against  the  other,  bitterly 
incensed,  and  each  would  only 
forgive  or  be  reconciled  on  condi- 
tion of  remaining  master  of  the 
field. 

She  smiled,  but  her  lip  quivered 
a  little  as  she  said  protestingly, 

*But  if  I  tell  you  it  is  impor- 
tant this  letter  should  go, — ^that  it 
is  a  letter  I  ought  to  send, — if  I 
give  you  my  word  that—* 

Joe  cut  her  short,  saying  ab- 
ruptly, 

'  Well  then,  let  me  see  it.'  A 
fair  test  to  propose,  he  thought, 
and  he  added,  ^  Perhaps  I'm  the 
best  judge  of  what  it's  fitting  you 
should  send.' 

Cressida  looked  from  her  letter 
to  his  face  disturbed  by  passion 
and  harshness.  She  had  written, 
unfeignedly,  and  firmly.  A  lenient 
judge  or  shrewd,  impartial  umpire 
might  have  seen  in  her  letter, her 
exoneration  at  least,  and  let  the 
thunderbolts  fall  on  Alec  alone. 
Tet  there  was  no  telling  what 
effect  altogether  it  might  pro- 
duce on  Joe  in  his  present  mood. 
In  justice  to  him,  to  herself,  to 
Alec,  he  had  better  not  read  itnow. 

*  You  don't  trust  me,  this  time,' 
she  said. 

Joe  looked  at  her  without  speak- 
ing, and  there  was  a  moment's 
agonising  hesitation. 

*You  don't  believe  my  word,' 
she  resumed,  with  vehemence,  '  or 
else — or  else  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  I  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  write  f 

Still  Joe  said  nothing. 

Enough.  Cressida  crossed  the 
room  leisurely,  put  the  note  into 
the  fire,  then  turned  to  him,  pale, 
and  with  a  singular  expression, — 
so  singular  that  it  staggered  him 
a  little, — saying, 

'As  you  please.' 


The  stone  was  set  rolling.  Let 
who  can  stop  it  now.  It  was  not 
for  Joe,  in  a  tumult  of  bitter 
jealousy,  resentment,  and  tortured 
affection;  nor  yet  for  Cressida, 
half-maddened  by  the  treatment 
she  had  provoked,  and  bewildered 
by  the  sense,  now  fully  realised, 
that  she  had  walked  into  a 
treacherous  pass  from  which  she 
could  hardly  hope  to  thread  her 
way  so  as  to  emerge  tite  katde^ 
witii  flying  colours  without  and 
peace  within;  forgetting  herself 
too  under  the  stress  of  this  morti- 
fying distrust  and  restless  self- 
assertion  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
masculine  will, — ^no  appeal  allow- 
ed. Somethingthatwhilstso  easily 
enforcing  instant  compliance,  put 
a  good  understanding  more  and 
more  out  of  the  question  every 
hour;  poor  Joe  blindly  fedling 
back  on  a  line  that  would  once 
have  revolted  him;  setting  to 
work  to  destroy  his  own  dominion 
by  perpetual  emphasising  it  in 
outward  visible  ways.  Let  him 
make  the  most  of  what  such  a 
method  can  bring  him :  the  out- 
ward and  visible  passive  submis- 
sion of  a  statue.  Cressida  is  his. 
Yet  two  destinies  had  been  in  her 
hand,  and  she  has  done  with  them 
what  she  listed.  But  all  power 
has  a  term,  and  of  what  shall 
come  of  her  list  to  either  of  those 
destinies  she  is  now  no  longer 
dictatress. 

A  day  or  two  later  some  young 
yachtsmen  they  met  in  the  town 
chanced  to  mention  that  Alec  de 
Saumarez  had  left  Seacombe. 
Somebody  had  been  to  call  upon 
him  at  the  hotel,  and  found  he  had 
gone  off  already, — started  for  Lon- 
don last  night.  Cressida  heard 
it  gladly  at  the  moment,  but 
second  thoughts  checked  and  per- 
plexed her.  It  was  much  too 
good  to  be  true. 

The  next  morning  Joe  sudden- 
ly announced  that  he  was  going 
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over  to  Torquay.  A  friend  had 
offered  to  take  lum  in  his  steamer, 
and  he  should  go.  It  was  blow- 
ing a  fresh  breeze,  an  extra  in- 
ducement, and  they  must  start 
early.  He  hoped  to  be  back  to 
dinner  at  eight. 

Cressida  listened  passively.  An 
idea,  a  conjecture,  entered  her 
mind;  an  unpleasant  surmise.  She 
put  it  away.   It  might  not  be. 

Joe  that  morning  was  troubled 
by  a  remote  sense  of  compunction. 
Had  he  been  a  little  too  luurd  on  her 
the  other  day  1  had  he  seemed  too 
brutally  suspicious  and  unreason- 
able 1  He  had  half  a  mind  to  say 
something  to  that  effect, — some 
words,  at  least,  more  conciliatory 
than  she  had  heard  lately, — before 
he  left.  But  he  was  in  a  hurry, 
the  launch  was  waiting — he  would 
put  off  talking,  he  decided,  till  he 
came  back  to-night. 

At  the  moment  when  he  want- 
ed to  wish  her  good-bye  she  was 
engaged  with  the  landlady,  and 
he  went  off  without  seeing  her. 

The  morning  was  soon  over. 
It  was  rough  weather  out  at  sea, 
and  Joe's  return  could  not  be 
looked  for  before  the  appointed 
time.  What  should  she  do 
with  those  few  hours  1  Stay  at 
home  and  risk  a  possible  conjunc- 
ture threatening  her.  She  had 
it  in  her  power  to  thwart  it  in 
various  ways.  There  was  !Fan,' 
whom  she  had  never  been  to  visit, 
but  whom  she  knew  to  be  ex- 
pecting some  sign  from  her,  and 
whom,  but  for  the  civil  war  pre- 
occupying her,  she  would  have 
sought  out  before.  There  were  Sea- 
combe  acquaintances  who  would 
be  glad  to  see  her.  But  it  was  a 
wild  afternoon,  and  she  decided 
on  remaining  indoors.  Was  it 
not  after  all  a  most  improbable 
apprehension  of  hers  ?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  and  in  spite  of  Alec'»  al- 
leged departure,  she  could  not 
forget  the  word  he  had  given. 
VOL.  zxziv.  iro.  oom. 


The  restless  feeling,  half-doubt, 
half-dread,  forbade  her  to  settle 
herself  to  read  or  work  all  day. 
It  grew  worse  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on.  She  sat  by  the  bay- 
window  commanding  the  fidl 
view  of  the  harbour  below.  She 
could  see  the  boats  creeping  about, 
and  the  mast-heads  of  the  yachts 
lying  at  anchor,  the  Banshee  among 
the  rest. 

The  sky  took  strange  colours  at 
sunset,  then  became  thickly  over- 
casty  and  darkness  followed  rapid- 
ly, with  rain  and  squalls  of  wind. 
Cressida  still  sat  mechanically 
watching  the  twinkling  lights  on 
the  water.  It  wanted  four  hours 
still  to  Joe's  return. 

Presently  she  noticed  a  small 
boat  creeping  across  the  harbour. 
What  made  her  eye  single  it  out 
at  first  she  could  not  telL  There 
were  at  least  a  dozen  moving  to 
and  fro.  As  she  followed  the 
light  it  seemed  to  be  making 
direct  for  the  landing  underneath 
the  slope  below  Mavis  Lodge. 
She  watched  it  uneasily  till  it 
was  hidden  by  the  projecting  hill- 
side. 

Then  her  ear  seemed  quickened 
suddenly.  She  felt  she  was  lis- 
tening for  something — a  footstep, 
was  it  1  Perhaps  it  was  fear  that 
made  her  presently  fancy  she  had 
caught  the  sound.  The  wind  blew 
so  that  she  could  be  certain  of 
nothing,  but  between  the  gusts 
she  thought  she  could  distinguish 
a  distant  tread  on  the  gravel; 
some  one  mounting  the  steep  zig- 
zags that  led  up  to  this,  the  garden 
side,  of  the  house.  J^eartr  and 
nearer.     No  doubt  of  it  now. 

She  strained  her  eyes  into  the 
darkness,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Another  lull,  and  she  heard  the 
footsteps  quite  close.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  was  seized  with  paralys- 
ing fear ;  then  all  immense  hope 
rushed  upon  her.  It  was  perhaps 
Joe.  The  rain  and  boisterous  wea- 
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ther — ^for  the  harbour  was  shelter- 
ed, and  the  wind  might  be  harder 
ont  at  sea — had  detained  the 
steamer  or  determined  him  on  re- 
turning by  train.  She  did  not 
know  but  what  there  was  one  that 
might  bring  him  now. 

She  listened  again.  The  step 
had  ceased,  but  she  thought  she 
saw  a  figure  move  between  the 
black  holly-bushes  exactly  oppo- 
site. She  could  bear  the  doubt  no 
longer,  flung  up  the  window, 
from  which  a  litde  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  on  to  the  turf  beneath — 
and  pressed  forwards  to  make 
sure.  The  figure  stood  out  from 
the  trees,  the  light  from  inside 
the  room  streamed  full  on  his  face. 
Joel    l^Of  Alec. 

The  moment  she  knew  it  some- 
thing seemed  to  die  in  her.  Feais 
and  tremors  were  extinguished 
too,  however.  She  stood  there  to 
meet  him  with  an  unnatural  com- 
posure in  which  he  could  read 
nothing  but  desperation  and  soul- 
abandonment.  He  stopped  an 
instant  to  reconnoitre — saw  that 
she  was  by  herself  as  he  had  sup- 
posed. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  with  a  ring  of 
exultation  in  his  tone,  and  fol- 
lowing fast  upon  her  as  she  step- 
ped back  into  the  room,  '  did  not 
I  tell  you  I  should  find  a  way  ? 
Is  it  well  done  or  no  V 

*  How  did  you  know  I  should 
be  alone  this  afternoon?  said 
Cressida  promptly. 

'  I  saw  the  steamer  leave  the 
harbour — for  Torquay,  I  was  told,' 
he  replied  significantly. 

*  Where  were  you  1  I  heard  you 
had  gone.* 

'  On  board  the  Banshee.  At 
the  inn  they  believe  I've  left. 
I  mans^ed  that  very  easily.  Only 
my  yachtsmen  know  Pm  here  to- 
day. But  I  could  watch  this  win- 
dow from  the  deck-cabin,  with 
the  glass — saw  you  sitting  here, 
and  waited  till  it  was  late  enough, 


and  wet  enough,  and  rough  enough, 
and  I  felt  pretty  sure  you  would 
have  no  other  visitor.  Then  I 
came.' 

'  It  was  a  wild  idea  of  yours/ 
said  Cressida  uneasily.  'Tou 
might  have  been  met — ^recognised. 
If  80,  your  coming  in  this  steuige 
half-secret  way  will  be  the  wozat 
ofalL' 

'Did  you  think  I  should  go 
without  seeing  youf  he  asked 
incredulously. 

'  They  said  you  were  gone,'  she 
replied.  '  From  that  I  hoped  you 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  it.  It 
was  reckless  of  you  to  try.' 

<I  know,  I  know,'  he  said 
impatiently;  'but  who  cares  for 
that  now,  since  I  have  succeeded 
at  last,  as  I  said  I  would  1  Wasn't 
it  well  done?* 

His  eye  was  wild  and  eager,  his 
colour  changed  rapidly,  there  was 
a  novel  animation  about  his  man- 
ner, a  frank,  determined,  fearless 
spirit  that  redeemed  him  from 
scorn  just  then  and  raised  in  her 
a  darker  self-reproach.  This  man, 
desertless,  irreclaimable  though 
he  might  be,  had  a  soul — and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  it  might  rise 
up  in  judgment  on  hers  now,  and 
condemn  it. 

She  felt  no  fear  of  him,  no  more 
than  of  herself.  For  their  two 
sakes  it  was  best  that  he  should 
see  her  this  once  more. 

'Sit  down,'  she  said,  rather 
faintly,  '  since  you  have  come.  I 
thought  it  just  possible,  but 
trusted  you  would  not  risk  it' 

He  dashed  down  his  cap — 
laughed  to  find  his  hair  all  wet 
with  the  rain. 

'  As  to  being  seen,'  he  said, 
'  that  would  be  difficult ;  it*s  dark 
as  pitch  out  there  on  the  water. 
But  had  I  come  through  the  town 
the  chances  are  some  one  would 
have  recognised  me.  Besides,  as 
to  preferring  your  garden  way,  and 
coming  on  you  unannoumced,  Pve 
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no  choice  but  to  take  the  law  into 
my  own  hands.  Yonr  lioase  is 
forbidden  me — and  if  Pm  to  see 
you  I  must  manage  it  so  that  no 
one  but  yourself  shall  be  the 
wiser.' 

*Tou  know  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  meeting  now/  she  be- 
gan hesitatingly ; '  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  alter  that.' 

Alec  nodded.  '  Difficulties  1 
you  mean  impossibilities.  I've 
proof  enough— fresh  proof  to-day 
if  it  was  wanted.' 

^What  can  you  meanf  she 
asked  anxiously. 

^This,'  he  said,  'it's  a  trifle- 
but  speaks  volumes,  I  think.  It 
was  a  money  afiGedr,  a  matter  of  a 
loan — an  arrangement  I  entered 
into  last  winter,  and  of  which, 
perhaps,  you  never  heard — * 

'Yes,  yes,'  she  said  impati- 
ently ;  '  go  on.' 

'Well,  it  has  been  cancelled 
suddenly,  paid  ofL  The  whole 
sum  passed  into  my  lawyer's  hands 
yesterday.' 

Cressida's  countenance  changed. 
Once  again  the  perception  was 
forced  on  her  of  what  a  thin  par- 
tition there  was,  and  there  long 
had  been,  between  her  and  the 
gaping  sea. 

She  wondered  now  that  she 
had  not  thought  more  of  this — 
a  matter  that,  for  her,  had  faded 
into  remote  insignificance,  but 
that  must  these  last  few  days  have 
rankled  like  poison  in  Joe's  mind. 
How  scantily  she  had  taken  into 
account  the  disturbance  and  suffer- 
ing she  was  putting  him  through. 
Alec  saw  on  her  face  that  she  was 
deeply  troubled — but  it  raised  no 
misgiyings  of  the  right  kind. 

'  So  you  see  there  was  really 
nothing  for  it,'  he  continued  pre- 
sently, 'but  to  do  as  I've  done, 
come  to  you  by  sea  as  I  mayn't 
by  land,  and  go  scaling  the  slopes 
of  your  garden  in  this  knight- 
errant  sort  of  fashion.    Why,  if 


others  had  their  way,  to  tyrannise 
as  they  chose,  we  should  have 
been  separated  for  ever,  before  we 
knew.' 

'There  is  no  other  way,'  said 
Cressida  in  a  low,  steady  voice. 
Her  eyes  fell ;  she  bent  down  her 
head,  and  he  could  not  see  her 
face. 

'You  say  so,  but  can  you  be- 
lieve it  really  f  continued  Alec 
raj^dly.  '  Anything,  I  grant  you, 
is  better  than  to  be  spied  upon, 
dogged,  baffled,  and  cheated  out 
of  exchanging  a  word.  But  there 
might  be  better  for  both  of  us  than 
you  or  I  have  found  yet ;  I  know 
it ;  ah,  and  so  do  you/  he  urged, 
with  the  gaining  earnestness  of  va 
passionate  feeling  he  no  longer  ex- 
erted himself  to  conceal.  Eepres- 
sion  would  not  serve  him  now; 
butdaring  fervour  has  been  known 
to  sweep  away  scruples  of  all  sorts 
before  it. 

Alec  was  not  a  fiend.  His 
villany  was  on  the  whole  of  a 
spontaneous,  commonplace  order. 
If  there  was  an  element  of  calcula- 
tion underlying  his  stormiest  pro- 
ceedings he  was  apt  to  forget  it  in 
the  action.  His  mind  now  was  full 
of  the  idea  that  he  had  come  to 
compass  Cressida's  happiness,  not 
her  misery.  If  things  stood  so 
that  she  could  only  achieve  her 
escape  from  an  irksome  lot  by 
absolute  renunciation  of  every 
other  tie  she  had  ever  formed,  why 
not  urge  her  on  to  this  1  What 
pleasure  could  there  be  in  her  life 
now,  exposed  to  the  rudeness — 
brutality  in  Alec's  idea — of  one 
at  the  best  ridiculously  incapable 
of  comprehending  her  delicate 
nature  and  ministering  to  her 
subtler  feelings  ? 

That  Cressida,  in  her  right 
mind,  should  consent  to  take  this 
course,  as  the  one  most  alluring  to 
herself,  was  not  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable from  Alec's  point  of  view 
—there  was  now  the  in&tuation 
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of  the  moment  to  help  to  carry 
her  away  into  giving  her  consent 
blindfold  to  any  desperate  scheme 
he  should  propose.  She  would  act 
in  haste,  place  her  future  in  his 
hands.  It  would  be  his  part  not 
to  let  her  repent  after,  and  that 
he  vowed  never  to  do. 

For  the  real  tie  that  bound 
Cressida  to  Joe, — the  tie  of  clinging 
affection,  bom  out  of  gratitude, 
generous  sympathies,  mutual  asso- 
ciations, interests,  and  obligations, 
the  bond  of  lives  and  hopes 
united,  the  thousand  fine  threads 
that  make  a  cord  of  all  cords 
the  worst  to  be  broken, — it  did 
not  enter  into  his  comprehen- 
sion. Cressida  herself  had  hardly 
been  conscious  of  its  full  strength 
till  now,  when,  as  Alec  went  on 
talking,  and  her  imagination  was 
dragged  along  to  keep  pace  with 
his,  it  all  served  but  to  bring  home 
to  her  moie  vividly  how  to  snap 
that  cord  would  be  as  easy  and 
pleasant  as  to  tear  up  her  own  life 
at  the  roots. 

'Should  we  mind  anything, 
then  V  he  was  saying.  '  Should 
we  care  for  the  good  words  or 
opinion  of  outsiders  1  Let  people 
say  their  worst,  they  could  not 
part  us.  We  have  waited  long 
enough  already.  Why  did  we 
ever  let  the  world  come  between 
us?  Cressida,  I  think  we  were 
just  mad  in  those  days — * 

*  Don't  talk  of  them,'  she  inter- 
rupted. 

'  True,  they  are  over,  but  we — 
aren't  we  here,  and  the  same? 
Haven't  we  our  youth  to  spend?  If 
we  lost  our  way  once  we  can  make 
up  for  it  yet.  You  doubted  me 
still  the  other  day,  I  saw,  but  I've 
broken  away  from  everything  that 
hampered  me- — freely — for  I  never 
asked  for  a  word  from  you  then.' 

He  was  asking  it  now;  claim- 
ing it  too.  Ho  stood  up  and 
leaned  back  against  the  marble 
fireplace  facing  her  in  silence. 


As  usual  under  the  pressure  of 
mental  excitement,  the  vivid,  ir-  » 
resistible,  expressive  soul-beauty 
of  Cressida's  countenance  was 
heightened  to  the  utmost  Such 
a  face  as  has  done  strange  work  in 
men's  minds  again  and  again,  mas- 
tered the  fear  of  death,  the  love 
of  fortune,  the  superstitions  of 
honour.  As  Alec  stood  looking 
at  her  now,  all  the  scattered, 
squandered,  rusted,  worn  forces  of 
his  being  seemed  to  be  reawaken- 
iDg,  gathering,  and  concentrating 
themselves  on  this  one  last,  best 
enterprise  of  genuine  passion^ 
against  which  all  else  seemed  mere 
chaff. 

Ciessida  was  speechless.  Words, 
plenty  of  them,  rushed  to  her  lips, 
but  hard  reason  drove  them  back. 
Talk  to  such  a  man  of  social  laws 
he  has  never  owned  or  obeyed ; 
of  divine  ordinances  in  which  he 
does  not  believe ;  of  compunction, 
truth,  generosity,  rectitude,  when, 
he  has  long  quenched  their  light 
within  him ;  of  '  others'  when  he 
knows  only  of  a  self  to  serve. 

Mockery.  Worse.  To  him, 
and  from  her,  hypocrisy.  He  has 
never  made  any  pretence  of  good- 
ness— ^never  appealed  to  her  sym- 
pathy on  that  score.  How  can  she 
affect  ignorance,  and  appeal  to  a 
dead  virtue  in  him  whom  she  has 
well  known  all  along  what  he  is, 
and  also,  what  be  is  not  ? 

She  must  be  sorry  for  him  in 
this  moment.  She  has  done  him 
wrong.  Nothing  can  alter  that. 
Her  look  was  sad  and  remorseful, 
but  there  was  none  of  the  tender- 
ness in  it  that  he  sought,  as  she 
replied  with  a  fixed  caloiness  that 
took  him  utterly  aback, 

*Alec,  I  let  you  come  to-day, 
but  it  was  the  better  to  make  an 
end.  You  know  you've  made 
open  friendship  impossible.  Erom 
that  moment  it  was  impossible 
you  and  I  should  ever  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  oneanother. ' 
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'Who  says  sof  he  exolaixned 
impetuously.  '  A  world  you  don't 
care  for,  any  more  than  myself — 
and  that  we  aren't  bound  to  obey — 
or  to  reckon  with.  Who  says  so  ? 
NotL' 

'I  do/  said  Cressida,  in  the 
same  tone.  'And — ^  she  added 
distantly,  with  penetrating  accent 
and  significance,  '  never  could  we 
have  been  everything  to  each 
other.' 

Her  tone,  more  than  her  words, 
brought  Alec  to  himself,  struck 
him  with  doubt  and  mistrust.  He 
felt  his  moorings  giving  way. 

Cressida,  overcome  by  a  burning 
sense  of  shame,  sought  in  vain  for 
the  proud  words  she  wanted.  But 
she  was  mlister  of  her  tone  and  let 
that  speak. 

'Tou  have  misunderstood  me 
terribly,'  she  continued,  '  if  you 
ever  thought — ' 

^Ever  thotightf*  repeated  Alec, 
with  a  ring  of  irony  that  struck 
sharply  on  her  ears,  'thought, 
Cressida  f 

'That  your  love  could  ever 
make  me  so  utterly  false  and 
treacherous,  and  forgetful  as  to— - 
accept  it,'  she  pursued  unfalter- 
ingly. 

'Are  you  telling  me  this  in 
earnest  f  he  said  agitatedly,  and 
coming  nearer  to  her.  '  No  no — 
I  understand — you — you  haven't 
the  courage  to  defy — public  opi- 
nion— and  the  contempt  of  fools^ 
loss  of  what  they  call  position — 
and  you  give  the  other  reason.  But 
the  happier  the  position,  the  higher 
the  position  in  reality — and  if 
that's  what  you  are  afraid  of,  I — * 

'  I  meant  what  I  said,'  she  in* 
terrupted,  growing  colder  and  more 
distant  under  his  searching  gaze. 
'  It  is  the  absolute  truth,  li  I've 
led  you  to  think  otherwise — as  I 
see  I  have — ^I  am  sony — but  I've 
paid  for  it  now,  dearly,'  she  added 
with  a  flash  of  vehemence,  '  in 
having  had  to  sit  and  listen  pa- 


tiently and  hear  all  this   from 
you.' 

'Having  to  Hsten — having  to 
hearf  repeated  Alec,  stupefied. 
'Impossible — what  is  itthat you're 
saying  to  me )  Women  are  false 
I  know,  but  not  so  false  as  that. 
Eyes  tell  lies  for  once,  but  not 
over  and  over  again.  Men  deceive 
sometimes,  but  not  in  that  cold 
fEushion.  At  least  there's  some- 
thing in  them — in  me — that's  not 
hard  and  hollow  and  insincere — ' 
he  stopped,  recovered  himself  with 
an  effort.  Cressida  drooped  her 
head  and  let  &1\  something  inau- 
dible— ^he  caught  the  word  *  Un- 
generous.' 

'At  least,'  he  concluded  incisive- 
ly, 'when  men  make  love,  they 
mean  it' 

'  Say  what  you  like,'  said  Cres- 
sida proudly,  'for  it  seems  Pve 
given  you  the  right — a  right  you 
mean  to  make  use  of — to  heap  all 
these  bitter  taunts  upon  me  for 
what  indeed  was  not  meant  in 
injury — ^  a  sob  she  could  not 
check  broke  through  her  voice 
and  stifled  it. 

'  No  no,  forgive  me,'  he  exclaim- 
ed, repentant.  *  I — I  forgot  my- 
self just  now — but  you  don't 
know,  don't  care  what  you  are  do- 
ing to  me.' 

The  agitation  that  betrayed  it- 
self in  his  face,  voice,  frame,  in 
spite  of  his  attempts  to  disguise 
it,  touched  her.  She  knew  his 
love's  worth  exactly — and  that 
it  was  small.  ShaUow,  short- 
lived, and  so  far  fallacious ;  yet  so 
far  true  that  just  then,  if  she  had 
stood  on  one  side  and  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  on  the 
other,  he  would  have  followed  her, 
without  looking  back. 

'  I  have  been  fearfully  wrong,' 
she  said  slowly,  '  and  deserve  to 
su£f6r,  as  something  tells  me  I 
shall,  more  than  you.  One  day 
you  will  forgive  me.  Alec,  sooner 
than  I  shall  forgive  mysel£    You 
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know  everything  now,  and  bow 
your  being  bere  at  tbis  moment 
pains  me  as  the  worst  conviction 
of  my  wild  selfisbness.  After  this 
we  can  never  meet  again  witb  my 
free  will — and  if/  she  urged  in- 
tently, ^  in  all  this  love  of  yours 
tbere  has  been  from  first  to  last 
one  spark  of  generous  feeling,  you 
will  leave  this  place  to-night,  and 
leave  me  now.' 

Alec  looked  at  her  in  silence — 
tossed  about  witb  clashing  emo- 
tions— ^hardly  accountable  for  his 
words,  to  say  the  least;  He  un* 
derstood  now  how  men  bad  mur- 
dered women  they  were  fond  of. 
He  could  have  Imelt  to  her  on 
one  impulse  and  strangled  her  up- 
on another.  Bitterness  was  up- 
permost and  the  leaving  speech 
that  hung  on  his  lips  was  little 
fond.  Yet  the  resolute  calm  of 
her  manner  was  gaining  on  him, 
by  degrees — these  wild  feelings 
abated,  leaving  him  inert,  bewil- 
dered, and  pliant. 

She  had  conquered.  He  must 
leave  her  for  tMs  time,  for  always 
if  need  be.    She  could  make  him. 

She  rose.  Alec  mechanically 
laid  his  hand  on  his  cap,  and  she 
went  a  few  steps  towards  the  win- 
dow and  stood  silently,  but  with 
grave  entreaty  in  her  countenance 
urging  him  not  to  linger.  How 
the  wind  was  blowing  outside — 
sweeping  through  the  half-raised 
window.  Alec,  as  he  passed^  with- 
out looking  at  her,  wrung  her 
hand — cold  and  dead  in  his  grasp — 
and  was  going  to  obey,  when  a 
startled  exclamation  from  Cressida 
arrested  him;  he  stood  still  to 
listen. 

Between  the  gusts  of  wind  a 
heavy  tread  was  distinctly  beard 
on  the  soaked  gravel,  mounting 
the  terraces. 

'Kennedy.  Curse  him,'  mut- 
tered Alec  to  himself.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  back,  to  pass 
through  into  the  hall  and  let  him- 


self out  of  the  house  by  the  front 
entrance  into  the  road — ^the  work 
of  a  moment — and  thus  avoid  a 
meeting.  He  made  a  hasty  in* 
stinctivB  movement  towards  the 
drawing-room  door.  Cressida  stop- 
ped him. 

'  Are  you  mad  f  she  exclaimed. 
'  If  I  haven't  prevented  your  com- 
ing, at  least  you  shall  not  leave 
now  in  that  underhand  way.' 
Alec  hesitated ;  recollecting,  how- 
ever, what  Cressida  had  forgotten : 
that  his  boat  might  have  already 
been  noticed  at  the  landing.  *Do 
you  suppose  I  want  to  keep  from 
him  that  you've  been  here  f  she 
oontiliued,  with  animation.  *I 
am  not  afraid — so  you  need  not 
be,  I  think.' 

*  0,  very  well,'  said  Alec  impas- 
sively. He  stood  still  where  he 
was,  with  his  head  just  turned 
towards  the  window ;  and  both  re- 
mained in  the  same  frozen  attitude 
of  petrified  expectation,  neither 
with  any  clear  idea  of  what  there 
was  to  dread. 

Joe,  as  he  crossed  the  bit  of 
level  lawn  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,  had  indistinctly  seen  tiie 
two  figures  inside.  A  puzding 
impression  seized  him,  and  in  his 
uncontrollableimpatienceto  satisfy 
himseK  he  was  wrong,  he  stopped 
short,  and  instead  of  going  round 
to  the  garden-door  mounted  the 
window-stairs,  lifted  the  sash  from 
outside  and  stepped  in. 

A  feeling  without  a  name  in 
the  language  of  the  passions  seem- 
ed to  leap  upon  him  and  choke 
him.  A  rush  of  savage  indigna- 
tion flung  back  upon  himself  by 
the  flat  impossibility  of  giving  it 
due  vent.  For  a  moment  he  lost 
head,  made  a  hasty  step  towards 
Alec  with  a  menace  in  countenance 
and  movement.  The  look  that  met 
him  was  perfectly  unmoved ;  the 
handsome  face  stamped  with  that 
cool,  audacious  insotteiance  which 
Joe  had  lately  come  to  loatibe. 
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Their  eyes  met  on  a  level,  for  the 
two  men  were  of  a  height,  only 
measured  against  his  antagonist 
Alec  was  a  mere  rush,  for  shape 
and  strength.  Splendid  satisflu^ 
tion  for  the  other ;  to  feel  that  if 
he  had  anything  against  this  man 
he  could  have  knocked  the  life 
out  of  him  in  a  minute !  Fine 
medicine  for  his  own  hurt,  appeas- 
ing his  soul  with  a  burst  of  blind 
passion,  like  an  exasperated  ani- 
mal spending  its  rage  on  the  cloak 
of  the  hunter  that  has  given  him 
the  slip.  Such  a  triumph  as 
devils  may  look  on  and  laugh  at 
— since  both  victories — of  wrong 
and  revenge — will  redound  to 
their  honour  and  glory. 

A  dull  blind  sense  of  it  all 
rushed  on  Joe,  as,  confronting 
Alec,  he  felt  stunned  the  first  in- 
stant by  a  sudden  accursed  intelli- 
gence of  a  mocking  power  there 
he  could  no  more  slay  than  he 
could  get  it  for  himself 

It  gave  Cressida  a  moment.  She 
saw  how  vast  was  this  least  of 
two  evils  she  had  accepted,  the 
sudden  provocation  that  had  made 
a  madman  of  him,  but  she  divined 
some  remnant  of  her  old  influence 
might  yet  survive. 

'  Joe,'  she  interposed  promptly, 
'  Mr.  de  Saumarez  is  leaving  Sea- 
combe  to-night.  He  wished  to 
see  me  first,  and  came  this  after- 
noon. And  now,'  she  continued, 
raising  her  expressionless  eyes  to 
Alec's  face, '  you  should  be  going, 
I  think,  or  you  may  be  too  late.' 

The  eflTort  of  will,  to  hold  her 
ground  steadily,  cut  short  the 
scene  quietly,  restrain  Joe  from 
saying  a  word  till  they  were  alone^ 
through  the  successful  insistance 
of  a  calm  mind  striving  to  keep 
the  storm  in  another  in  check, 
seemed  to  tax  every  nerve  in  her ; 
her  eyes  swam,  she  lost  her  breath, 
and  was  sensible  of  nothing  ex- 
cept that  Joe,  yielding  uncon- 
sciously to  the  sway  of  her  voice. 


had  not  opened  his  lips  the  while, 
that  what  she  dreaded  had  been 
averted,  and  Alec  was  gone. 

Joe  had  recovered  his  senses, 
and  stood  looking  at  his  wife. 

'Well  acted,'  he  said  coolly, 
and  stm  staring  her  blankly  in 
the  face.  '  Upon  my  word,  Cres- 
sida, I — '  he  stopped  and  broke 
off  into  a  half-con vuUive,  unnatu- 
ral laugh. 

iN'ow  let  Cressida,  who  has  let 
loose  the  winds,  preach  moderation 
and  justice  and  patience  and  fair 
play.  She  felt  her  impotence,  and 
only  looked  at  him  beseechingly. 

'  Stop/  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  countenance,  putting 
his  hand  on  her  wrist,  and  draw- 
ing her  nearer  to  him  that  he 
might  read  her  face.  '  Did  yoU 
expect— did  you  know  he  might 
come  this  afternoon  V 

*  0, 1  knew  that,'  said  Cressida, 
with  a  lurking  flash  of  defiance 
she  repented.  Less  and  less  could 
she  hope  to  be  heard  now. 

Joe  dropped  her  hand  sudden- 
ly ;  his  hold  was  rougher  than  in 
his  excitement  he  knew. 

'  You  hurt  me,'  she  said. 

'  Hurt  you,'  he  repeated,  laughing, 
with  that  wild  inexpressible  con- 
tempt those  rouse  in  us  who,  femi- 
nine wise,  cry  out  for  a  scratched 
flnger,  their  grievance,  when  they 
have  wounded  our  soul  past  sur- 
gery. *  Like  you — to  talk  of  hurt- 
ing. You  want  that  right  all  to 
yourseK,  I  think.' 

She  said  nothing — ^waited.  Self- 
command  of  a  sort  was  returning 
to  him  by  degrees.  He  flung  him- 
self into  a  chair — away  from  her. 

*  Vm  glad  you  came,'  she  said, 
still  a  Uttle  breathless,  'I  may 
tell  you  now  that  my  letter — the 
letter  you  forbade  me  to  send,  was 
written  to  forbid  him  to  come. 
Had  you  trusted  me  then,  you  and 
I  would  have  been  spaced  this, 
and  I  should  have  been  spared 
seeing  him  any  more,  as  I  desired. 
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'You're  an  admirable  actress/ 
he  replied  tauntingly,  '  but  what's 
the  good  of  it  here — now  V 

'I  think  you're  unfair/  said 
Cressida  impetuously.  '  I  wished 
to  do  this  right  thing  and  you 
would  not  believe  me.' 

*  0,  I  know/  said  he  vacantly, 
sinking  his  head  in  his  hands,  '  I 
have  it  all.  I  tyrannise,  I'm  arbi- 
trary, hard,  and  so  on.  You  said 
to  yourself  you  would  see  him  in 
spite  of  me.  Have  your  way; 
and  I — I'm  an  idiot  because  I 
want  to  cross  it,  and  because  I 
speak  out  to  you,  now  I  know 
exactly  how  &ithful  your  heart 
can  be.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  have 
to  make  you  so  bitter  against  me 
except  that  I  let  him  see  me  to- 
day against  your  will.  It  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  Gk>d  knows 
I'm  glad  I  did,  if  it  has  made  an 
end.' 

*  You  don't  know?'  he  repeated, 
starting  up,  not  heeding  her  last 
words.  '  You  mean  you  think  I 
don't  know  that  you  were  never 
frank  with  me  on  that  point,  Cres- 
sida, not  from  the  beginning ;  you 
chose  to  keep  ^m  me  that  there 
ever  had  been  anything  between 
you.  You  never  said  a  word,  not 
when  I  began  those  dealings  with 
him ;  you  let  me  take  \nB  money, 
left  me  to  learn  what  I  ought  to 
have  heard  long  ago  from  you, 
from  the  written  slanders  of  some 
low  villain,  who  thought  he'd  pay 
off  his  grudge  to  me  that  way.' 

'  What  f  she  said  sharply. 

*  0,  they  wrote  lies,  I  daresay/ 
he  continued,  more  calmly.  'I 
could  not  think  why  they  should 
sting;  there  was  a  bit  of  truth 
that  did  that — enough  for  me.' 

Cressida  shivered.  0,  that 
miserable  weakness,  truckling  am- 
bition, fatal  habit  of  half-conscious 
self-deception,  reasoning  herself 
into  self-indulgence  and  time- 
serving! 


*  Whatever  you  heard,'  she  said 
firmly — *and  I  don't  deny  that 
I  was  quite  wrong  not  to  be  per- 
fectly open  about  it  with  you,  as 
I  might — there  could  be  no  truth 
there  that  could  make  you  feel 
towards  me  as  you  are  feeling 
now.' 

'  What !'  said  Joe,  with  a  fierce 
scorn  breaking  out  again,  'not 
enough?  What  do  you  suppose 
I  wanted  of  you  ?  I  was  simple- 
ton enough  to  believe  you  had  a 
grain  of  truth  in  your  heart.  A 
look  at  the  past  should  have 
taught  me  better.  You  cheated 
IS'orbert  AUeyne.  People  were 
right  in  what  they  said  of  you 
then — ^that  the  man  who  could 
trust  anything  to  you  and  your 
seeming  was  a  fool,  who  deserved 
no  better  than  he  would  get.' 

'  Joe,  what  is  the  matter  f  she 
cried  painfully.  *Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying  to  me?' 

He  was  strangely  roused  in- 
deed, by  such  an  excessive  vio- 
lence of  emotion  as  had  never 
visited  him  yet,  and  came  out  with 
the  strong  crushing  words  that 
rushed  straight  from  his  heart  to 
his  lips. 

'  No,  you're  right/  he  muttered 
gloomily.  *  I've  forgotten  myself, 
so  far  as  to  speak  the  truth  to  you 
nobody  ever  spoke  before.' 

He  remained  looking  vacantly 
before  him.  His  head  throbbed ; 
he  could  not  think— his  sensations 
had  all  run  wild;  he  was  con- 
scious only  of  a  restless,  longing 
to  escape  into  the  open  air;  he 
felt  he  should  be  stifled  if  he  re- 
mained any  longer  in  that  room. 
The  impulBe  took  possession  of 
him.  He  got  up,  seized  his  cap, 
and  flung  out  of  the  room — out  of 
the  house. 

Cressida  went  and  stood  before 
the  fireplace.  That  sweet  face  of 
hers  she  had  loved  so  well  met 
her  in  the  glass  above.  It  seemed 
to  echo  back  Joe's  last  words. 
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All  true.  Norbert,  Joe,  Alec — 
here  was  she,  branded  by  each  of 
them,  severally,  as  worse  than 
their  enemy,  their  fisdse  friend. 
Misery.  How  had  it  all  come 
about? 

The  reaction  left  her  entirely 
exhausted.  She  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  remained  for  some  hours, 
careless,  almost  unconscious,  in 
her  overwhelming  lassitude,  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Then  she  tried  to 
rouse  herself.  All  indoors  was 
quiet,  but  outside  the  storm  ran 
high.  The  servants  came  in  for 
orders;  she  answered  mechani- 
cally, putting  them  off  till  Mr. 
Kennedy  came  in.  She  was  re- 
covering now,  and  impatiently 
waiting,  listening  for  Joe's  return. 
The  £^e  had  risen  considerably 
in  the  last  two  hours,  and  on  her 
quickened  nerves  the  sounds  of 
disturbed  nature  told  with  the 
strange  power  they  take  some- 
times. The  moaning,  sighing  wind 
that  shook  the  house  in  sudden 
squalls  now  and  then,  the  dull 
roar  of  the  sea  in  the  distance, — 
all  combined  to  intensify  the  arch 
foreboding  and  shapeless  fears 
within  her. 

It  was  late  now.  She  suddenly 
realised  it — ten  o'clock — and  a 
kind  of  panic  dread  seized  her. 
She  dared  not  go  out,  yet  to  re- 
main thus  helpless  and  inactive  at 
home  was  terrible.  The  sound  of 
a  ring — not  Joe's — made  her  start 
violently.  She  heard  a  woman's 
voice  in  the  hall.  Who  in  the 
world  would  come  to  her  at 
this  hour)  She  rushed  out  to 
see. 

'  Fan  f  she  exclaimed.  For  a 
moment,  as  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  they  forgot  they  had 
not  parted  yesterday. 

Cressida  drew  her  visitor  after 
her  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
shut  the  door  quickly. 

'  If  you  could  tell,'  began  Cree- 
sida,  rather  wildly, '  how  thankful 


I  am  you  have  come.    But  what 
sent  you? 

*  I  had  been  down  with  Nor- 
bert to  the  bay  below  the  cliff  to 
see  the  storm.  We  were  going 
back,  and  met  Mr.  Kennedy.' 

*  Well  T  said  Cressida  eagerly. 

'  We  stopped  to  speak  to  him. 
Cressida,  I  don't  know  how  or 
why — I  felt  I  must  come  to  you 
at  once.  Norbert  has  gone  home. 
Do  you  want  me?' 

'I)o  IV  said  Cressida  in  a 
choked  voice,  burying  her  £etce  on 
Fan's  shoulder.  '  O  Fan,  is  there 
not  a  world  somewhere  where  we 
could  hide — ^you  and  I — where 
no  one  could  come  to  vex  us? 
Only  women  are  kind  and  for- 
giving.' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  told 
the  fiftcts  briefly,  but  without  re- 
servation. 

'I  will  stay  with  you  till  he 
comes  back,'  was  all  Fan  could 
say  now;  and  there  they  sat 
waiting,  Cressida's  fevering  anxiety 
growing  apace. 

'What  was  that?'  she  asked 
sharply,  as  by  and  by  a  booming 
sound  caught  their  ears,  distinct 
amid  the  roar  of  wind  and  sea. 

'  There's  a  ship  in  distress,  Fm 
afraid.  We  heard  as  we  came 
back.  It  drove  past  the  harbour 
— couldn't  get  in,  and  ran  on  the 
rocks  out  beyond  the  bay.  There 
was  a  crowd  on  the  look-out,  and 
making  their  way  to  the  shore; 
but  the  sea  was  too  heavy,  they 
said,  to  launch  a  boat' 

'  Fan,  let  us  go  down  there  at 
once,'  said  Cressida  impetuously ; 
'I  don't  care  for  anything — Joe 
will  be  there,  I  know  he  wilL  I 
cannot  sit  here  any  longer,  or  I 
shall  go  mad.' 

« Well— '  said  Fan.  *Butifhe 
should  come  home?' 

'You  don't  know  him,'  said 
Cressida;  'if  those  men  are  in 
danger,  Joe  will  be  on  the  spot, 
to  lend  help  if  it  is  wanted,  and — ' 
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she  stopped  short — a  sadden  ex- 
pression of  nameless  anxiety 
ciossed  her  fiioe. 

'  He'  wouldn^t  go  and  risk  any 
great  danger,  surely  1*  asked  Fan 
urgently — *  not  expose  himself 
rashly,  1  mean.  For  your  sake 
he  never  would — it  would  be 
wrong.* 

'I  cannot  tell,'  she  said  con- 
fasedly;  'he  might  not  care  to- 
night what  he  did,  for  he  would 
not  think  of  me.     O,  let  us  go  !' 

They  started  to  walk  down  to 
the  sea.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but 
the  wind,  as  they  neared  the  cliff, 
beat  in  their  faces  boisterously. 
Fan  wondered  to  see  Cressida, 
accounted  so  delicate  and  easily 
thred,  tread  her  way  along,  seem- 
ing not  to  be  conscious  of  discom- 
fort or  exertion.  0,  to  get  down 
to  the  beach !  They  were  coming 
near  at  last,  breathless.  Many 
were  hastening  along  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a  large  crowd  of 
fishermen,  pilots,  and  others  were 
gathered  below;  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  faces  or  make  out 
what  was  going  on,  but  Cressida 
fancied  she  had  caught  sight  of 
Joe  moving  about  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  group. 

For  an  hour  those  watchers  had 
been  waiting  for  the  sea  to  mo- 
derate sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  get  the  boat  off.  They  had 
hoped  that  the  vessel  would  hold 
out  till  help  could  be  sent.  It 
seemed  now  as  if  that  would  not 
be.  The  signals  were  urgent.  She 
was  very  much  damaged,  and  lying 
there  beaten  about  by  the  waves 
might  go  to  pieces  any  moment. 
The  sailors  were  talking  of  man- 
ning the  boat  at  once,  and  trying 
to  launch  it  at  all  hazards. 

The  new-comers  tried  to  ap- 
proach, but  were  thrust  back,  and 
unable  to  get  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  throng.  To  Cressida  the  scene 
was  all  wild,  chaotic  noise  and 
bustle.    The  diouts  and  criea  of 


the  crowd  seemed  to  have  no 
method  in  them ;  the  surging  masa 
of  water  made  her  giddy  to  look 
at,  and  her  unpsactiBed  eyes  could 
barely  distinguish  the  wretched 
brig,  labouring  on  the  rocks,  with 
tons  of  water  breaking  over  her, 
and  the  crew  clingpng  to  therigging. 

The  sea  had  very  slightly  mo- 
derated, however;  some  thought 
they  might  get  the  boat  off,  and 
that  there  was  just  a  chance  for 
her.  So  £ir  as  the  ship's  crew 
were  concerned,  no  further  delay 
was  possible. 

Joe  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
crowd.  Cressida  and  Fan  could 
come  nowhere  near  him,  but  could 
see  him  now  and  then  as  the  lan- 
terns, flashed  on  his  figure — ^taller 
than  most  of  the  men  about  him — 
lending  a  hand  here  and  there 
with  the  preparations,  ropes,  buoys 
— active,  eager,  stirred  to  doubLe 
energy  in  the  exciting  suspense  as 
to  whether  the  seamen  out  there 
would  be  saved  or  not.  Despair- 
ing of  getting  nearer  to  the  front, 
Cressida  must  snatch  from  the 
utterances  of  the  bystanders  what 
intelligence  she  could  of  what 
was  going  on. 

They  were  hauling  down  the 
boat  now.  Several  had  offered  to 
go  with  it.  All  these  volunteers 
seemed  well  known.  One  or  two 
were  held  back — they  were  will- 
ing to  venture  themselves,  but 
had  wives  and  children  dependent 
on  them,  or  parents  to  support ; 
their  place  was  taken  by  others, 
mostlyyoungerfellows,  with  fewer 
ties  or  none.  The  crowd  name 
them  one  by  one  as  they  get  in — 
and  now  who  is  that  just  about 
to  enter  with  the  rest,  the  only 
stranger  among  them  all? 

Joe.  He  has  forgotten  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  fascination  of  danger 
and  action.  His  eye  is  quick,  hia 
hand  steady,  his  head  cool;  he  is 
giving  oidi;  and  exeoutiBg  them. 

'  He  is  not  going — ^he  miMt  not 
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go/  cried  Cieasida  vAemeMj, 
with  a  last  frantic  effort  to  get 
near  him.  Her  voice  waa  lost  in 
the  huhbab,  and  ahe  and  her 
companion  were  helpleaa  to  part 
the  barricade. 

Then  she  heard  a  voice — it  was 
the  old  harbour-master  who  waa 
superintending  the  proceedings. 
He  put  his  hand  on  Joe's  arm,  did 
not  recognise  him  or  distiDguish 
him  in  his  rough  seafaring  gar- 
ments from  the  sailors  around,  and 
said  doubtfully, 

*  Those  first  who  have  no  wife 
or  child  at  home — ^no  one  belong- 
ing to  them.' 

'  Back,  you  fool  1'  Cressida 
heard  Joe's  voice  with  a  ring  in 
it  that  was  for  her  alone — '  I  have 
none — there's  no  one  belonging 
to  me,  I  tell  you  !' 

It  had  thrown  her  into  a  half- 
stupor.  Automatically  she  heard 
the  people  around  her  saying  that 
the  boat  was  manned  and  they 
were  getting  it  off  now. 

The  launching,  to  all  but  sailors, 
seemed  impracticable.  To  Cres- 
sida it  looked  like  going  to  certain 
death.  Fan  kept  whispering  to 
her  that  the  sea  had  gone  down  a 
little.  Everybody  was  praising 
the  noble  fellows  who  had  risked 
themselves  so  willingly,  and  now 
a  cheer  rose  from  the  crowd — they 
were  off — there  was  the  little 
craft  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
Cressida  must  watch  its  course. 

It  had  a  tough  struggle  with 
the  tide  but  seemed  to  be  making 
headway.  Joe  was  conspicuous 
among  the  sailors,  doing  the  work 
of  two.  Danger  had  an  intoxica- 
tion for  him,  and, straining  there  at 
his  oar,  he  existed  neither  for  past 
nor  future,  never  looked  back,  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  that 
those  fellows  out  there  had  been 
hanging  for  hours  between  life 
and  death,  and  might  perhaps  be 
saved. 

Soon  Cressida  could  see  no  more 


of  the  boat,  but  there  were  se!^ 
men  around  with  spy-glasses  who 
reported  its  progress.  Presently 
a  cheer  from  the  shore  announced 
that  they  were  neariug  the  brig — 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  line. 
They  were  getting  the  men  off. 

The  next  announcement  was 
that  the  seas  were  breaking  heavily 
over  both  crews.  The  position  of 
the  rescuers  was  becoming  more 
perilous  every  minute — but  three 
of  the  men  belonging  to  the  ves- 
sel were  still  on  the  deck.  The 
deliverers  stood  out  manfully. 
To  steer  off  and  leave  those 
wretches  to  drown,  with  life 
almost  within  grasp,  was  what 
nobody  thought  of  doing. 

That  was  a  critical  moment. 
iNow  the  waves  threatened  to 
swamp  the  fishermen's  boat;  it 
battled  still.  Another  effort,  and 
the  last  stragglers  were  got  in. 
Another  cheer  came  from  the 
shore  but  died  suddenly  away. 

A  heavy  surge  has  swept  over 
the  boat  and  carried  off  two  of 
the  sailors  who  were  helping  the 
refugees  to  clamber  over  the  side. 

For  Cressida  heaven  and  earth 
were  eclipsed — ^the  sun  turned  in- 
to darkness,  the  moon  into  blood. 
She  did  not  faint  nor  sink,  but 
neither  lived  she  in  those  few 
instants.  It  was  Fan*s  voice  in 
her  ear,  tremulous  but  cheering, 
telling  her  that  the  two  men  had 
been  recovered,  that  the  boat  was 
making  its  way  back,  which  awoke 
her  to  life  and  to  the  sense  of  a 
single  fear  usurping  all  else  in  her. 

The  struggle  with  the  waves 
had  recommenced — severe,  pro- 
tracted, terrible,  exciting  to  wit- 
ness—the landing  fraught  with 
the  utmost  danger.  But  the  boat 
was  brought  to  shore  in  safety  at 
last,  the  crowd-  pressing  round 
eagerly  on  all  sides  as  it  was  hauled 
up  the  beach.  This  time  Cressida 
thinks  she  vnll  break  through  that 
wall  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  ranks 
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have  parted  a  little  and  she  suc- 
ceeds in  pushing  forwards  to  the 
edge  of  the  front  group  standing 
round  the  boat,  now  landed  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach.  But  here 
she  was  stopped.  They  thronged 
back.  One  of  the  sailors  was  try- 
ing to  keep  a  clear  space. 

*  Out  of  the  way  there,'  he  said. 

'What  is  itr  asked  Fan 
sharply. 

'They're  bringing  ashore  the 
two  poor  fellows  who  got  struck 
overboard — Bob  the  pilot — and 
the  stranger  gentleman.  There's 
some  one  seeing  to  them.  Stand 
back  I  say.' 


But  the  two  women  have  forced 
their  way  to  the  centre,  where  an 
old  weather-beaten  sailor,  well 
used  to  such  scenes  and  casualties, 
is  occupied  with  Bob,  who  ia  be- 
ginning to  recover.  He  will  be 
all  right,  the  tar  thinks.  As  for 
the  otiier,  he  doesn't  know.  Seems 
badly  hurt  The  seaman  shook 
his  head.  The  boatmen  say  he 
was  flung  against  the  ship's  iron 
and — 

He  stopped.  A  glance  at  Cres- 
sida's  face  made  him  somehow 
repent  he  had  spoken.  They 
talked  hope  to  her  now. 


{To  be  conHmied,) 
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Prologue. 

We  call  him  '  Kalmat,'  after  the 
hero  of  Joseph  Hattou's  Clytie, 
He  is  60  broad-chested,  bronzed, 
bearded,  aud  boyish.  He  broke 
in  upon  me  in  the  busy  Midland 
town,  where  I,  a  descendant  of 
the  Danaides,  am  doomed  day  by 
day  to  empty  an  inkpot  whose 
ink  never  diminishes.  He  was 
'passing  through,*  he  said,  and 
came  to  '  look  me  up.'  A  wan- 
derer upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
'  Kalmat.'  Like  Dr.  Syntax,  he 
is  ever  travelling  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  He  has  employed 
most  of  the  Swiss  guides  ;  he 
knows  ^Norway  better,  perhaps, 
than  some  cockneys  know  Lon- 
don ;  he  has  penetrated  into 
Japan;  he  has  communed  with 
Kature  in  the  far-away  fastnesses 
of  the  Sacramento.  He  lij^hted 
a  cabana,  and  began  to  talk  about 
his  next  trip. 

^Have  you  ever  done  Derby- 
shire ?  I  asked. 

He  owned,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, that  he  had  once  been  to 
Buxton,  and  that  he  was  at  one 
time  the  owner  of  a  spar  ornament 
which  was  inscribed,  '  A  Present 
from  Matlock.'  These  t^fb  facts 
comprehended  all  <  Kalmat's' 
knowledge  oV  the  English  Switz- 
erland.' He  had  seen  acres  of 
art  at  Antwerp,  Rome,  and  Ver- 
sailles, biit  somehow  the  princely 
galleries  of  Chatsworth  had  escaped 
his  notice.  He  had  been  packed 
with  perspiring  tourists  on  full- 
flavoured  steamboats  to  behold 
ruins  on  the  Bhine ;  but  the  olden 
glories  of  Haddon  HaU,  Hard  wick 


House,  and  WingQeld  Manor  were 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  climbed 
the  Matterhorn  and  Mont  Blanc, 
and  could  chat  glibly  about  tfte 
giant  Jungfrau  and  the  terrific 
Schreckhorn;  but  had  never  heard 
of  Axe  Edge,  Masson,  Crich  Cliff, 
Thorpe  Cloud,  and  Kinderscout. 
He  probably  knew  more  of  tha 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  than  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  latter 
he,  like  many  other  people,  no 
doubt  dismissed  as  a  solitary 
rocky  altitude,  instead  of  a  wide 
expanse  of  alternating  moor  and 
meadow  and  mountain,  green 
valley  and  glancing  stream,  Ume- 
stone  tor  and  forest  ridge;  a 
single  peak,  instead  of  a  stretch  of 
poetic  country  which,  while  it 
absorbs  most  of  the  shire  of 
Derby,  embraces  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Nottingham,  and 
loses  itself  in  Cheshire  and  York- 
shire, only  to  reappear  in  Lake- 
land, and  afterwards  across  the 
Border.  No;  *Kalmat'  knew 
nothing  of  the  Peak  country. 
Derbyshire  to  him  was  a  terra  in- 
cognita. He  could  go  hundreds, 
yea  thousands,  of  miles  away,  in 
search  of  the  romantic,  but  he 
neglected  the  '  beauty-spots'  close 
at  hand.  He  sinned  with  many. 
Scenery,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home.  It  is  to  home  we  come 
last  of  all  to  find  it. 

It  wanted  a  couple  of  hours 
to  noon,  so  I  prevailed  upon 
^  Kalmat'  to  stay  and  have  a  di\y 
in  Derbyshire.  I  planned  a  walk 
that  should  enrapture  him.  The 
June  sun  came  through  the  win- 
dow, and  supported  the  invitation 
with  promises  of  an  unclouded 
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day.  The  wind  brouglit  messages 
of  scent  from  the  country.  We 
were  just  in  time  for  the  Wiiks- 
worth  train,  and  soon  were  steam- 
ing  through  the  green  valley  of 
the  Ecclesboume.  What  lazy 
little  stations  !  How  do  you  pro- 
nounce '  Idridgehay*  %  and  what 
do  you  think  of '  Shottle'  1  The 
stoppage  of  the  train  at  Wirks- 
worth  brings  the  short  railway 
journey  and  my  long  introduction 

to  a  close. 

*        •        •        «        • 

A  peaceful  Peak  town  this 
Wirksworth,  the  key  to  ever  so 
many  doors  of  delicious  scenery. 
I^one  of  the  throb  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  disturbs  its  dreamy 
streets.  The  town,  clustering 
round  the  crumbling  old  church, 
is  completely  shut  in  by  investing 
hills  from  the  noisy  world.  On 
these  hillsides  Dinah  Morris  used 
to  preach ;  near  here  is  the  work- 
shop of  Adam  Bede ;  there  is  the 
Hall  Farm ;  and  yonder  is  Donni- 
thome  Chase ;  for  it  is  in  this 
district  that  George  Eliot  found 
the  characters  and  scenes  of  one 
of  the  noblest  novels  in  the  litera- 
ture of  fiction.  'Ealmat'  is 
hungry  for  the  legends  of  the 
place;  but  in  Wirksworth  you 
are  not  liable  to  ^  break  your  shins 
against  history.'  The  Roman  and 
Saxon  lead  -  workings  are  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  past  industrial 
importance  of  the  town,  and  are 
certainly  more  interesting  than 
the  more  modem  limestone 
quarries  and  kilns  which  are 
blurring  the  beauty  of  the  rocks. 
But  the  most  mendacious  local 
guide  cannot  hope  to  point  out  a 
dungeon  in  which  Mary.  Queen 
of  Scots  was  confined,  or  a  ruined 
wall  which  was  ever  the  butt  of 
Cromwell's  cannon.  One  charm- 
ing custom  of  the  past,  however, 
clkigs  to  the  place.  'Kalmat' 
has  never  heard  of  Wirksworth 
'WeU  Dressings.'    The  festival 


of  well-flowering  is  a  piece  of 
ancient  poetry  which  appears  to 
be  preserved  only  in  the  Peak. 
The  early  summer  time  brings 
Derbyshire  people  several  cele- 
brations of  the  kmd.  Each  public 
well  or  spring  is  converted  into  a 
floral  shrine,  formed  in  the  first 
instance  by  wood  covered  with 
wet  clay  and  white  plaster.  This 
framework  receives  a  magic  mosaic 
of  wild-flowers,  an  arabesque  of 
blossom.  The  woods  and  valleys 
are  waited  upon  for  decorattvB 
subscriptions,  and  respond  liberal- 
ly. Forget-me-nots,  hyacinths^ 
lilacs,  and  violets  contribute  gra- 
dations of  blue.  The  gold  is 
given  by  the  tassels  of  the  labur- 
num, the  blossom  of  the  furze 
bush,  and  the  rich  buttercup. 
More  subdued  tints  are  presented 
by  gray  lichens  and  brown  mosses. 
The  tender  spring  shoots  of  the 
yew  give  a  light  green,  and  the 
winter  foliage  of  the  same  tree 
supplies  a  sombre  shade.  Crimson 
berries  produce  a  gleam  of  gay 
colour.  White  daisies  are  em- 
broidered by  deft  fingers  into 
doves  and  lambs.  Scripture  texts 
are  worked  in  blended  wild- 
flowers,  and  framed  with  feathery 
ferns.  The  designs  show  the 
village  architects  to  be  true 
artists — ^poets,  painters,  sculptors^ 
though  they  may  not  bo  able  to 
read  or  write.  They  produce 
floral  pictures,  poems  in  flowers. 
Arches  and  temples,  spires  and 
towers,  are  built  out  of  blossoms. 
Bible  allegories  are  made  in 
flowers.  The  ceremony  is  an 
antiquated  one,  and  perhaps  no 
more  pleasing  custom  is  left  in 
*•  merrie  England.'  Let  us  hope 
that  civilisation,  which  has  given 
us  much  and  robbed  us  of  more, 
will  not  frighten  this  lingering 
festival  fix)m  the  Derbyshire  hills. 
Me  I  This  gossip  about  well' 
dressing  has  been  above  a  mile 
long.     We  have  sauntered  up-hill 
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out  of  the  town,  and  aie  now  at 
the  foot  of  Stonnis :  a  group  of 
piled-np  embattled  orags  so  pon- 
derous and  sombre  that  they  have 
been  called  the  Black  Bocks. 
The  shape  of  this  dark  ridge 
suggests,  even  to  a  mind  not 
given  to  ready  comparisons^  an 
impregnable  bastion.  The  top- 
most blocks  projecting  over  the 
precipice  look  like  threatening 
cannon.  The  highest  of  them  are 
pointed  out  the  furthest;  and  one 
monster  mass  of  iron-like  stone,  a 
natural  100-ton  gun,  broad  at  the 
breech,  and  narrow  towards  the 
muzzle,  aims  across  the  land,  as  if 
the  tall  pine  gunners  standing 
behind  had  orders  to  open  fire  on 
the  battlements  of  Kiber  Castle 
on  the  opposite  hill.  Across  the 
metals  of  the  High  Peak  railway, 
writhing  through  the  hilly  coun- 
try like  a  serpent  of  steel,  and 
then  a  steep  ascent  for  us  knee- 
deep  in  ferns  and  over  fallen 
rocks.  A  stiff  climb  up  the  side 
of  gray  griUtones,  with  here  and 
there  aMendly  young  tree  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  outstretched 
hand,  and  then  a  grateful  rest  on 
the  wind-swept  summit;  a  green 
carpet  of  velvet  pile,  with  a  poeti- 
cal crest  of  pines  waving  their 
storm-rent  funereal  plumes  above, 
and  a  mossy  wood  behind.  '  Kal- 
mat'  admits  that  below  is  one 
of  the  sublimest  views  he  ever 
beheld.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  romantic  prospects  in  Derby- 
shire. Fairyland  is  at  our  feet; 
a  wide-reaching  radius  of  romance; 
a  painter's  dream  of  landscape 
loveliness ;  one  of  the  largest 
areas  of  bird's-eye  view  that  the 
eye  can  enjoy.  We  sit  and  let 
the  scene  sketch  itself  on  our 
memory,  photograph  its  outlines 
on  a  mental  collodion-plate.  Let 
me  focus  the  camera  while  the  sun 
is  on  the  picture,  and  secure  it 
by  the  'instantaneous  process.' 
A  stone  dropped  from  our  obser- 


vatory would  alight  upon  the 
High  Peak  railway — a  mineral 
line — ^that  is  winding  round  curves 
which  make  one  shudder  for  the 
safety  of  the  approaching  train, 
panting  in  the  distance  up  gra- 
dients that  seem  to  upset  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Low  down  to 
the  left  lies  Wirkswbrth  hid  in 
the  white  vapour  of  the  lime- 
kilns; climbing  up  the  roadside, 
past  those  precipitous  stone-quar- 
ries, IB  Middleton ;  that  intersec- 
tion in  the  hills  below  is  where 
the  Via  Gellia  valley  traces  its 
romantic  course ;  beyond  a  patch- 
work of  green  fields  gray  with 
sheep,  so  motionless  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  protruding  pieces  of 
limestone;  fields,  by  the  way, 
divided  by  low  walls  of  loose 
stone,  for  the  shade  of  hedgerows 
ifl  unknown  in  the  Peak  country. 
Eight  down  in  the  hollow  at  our 
feet  nestles  Cromford.  The  sun 
flashes  back  its  bright  beams  from 
the  windows  of  the  Arkwright 
mills.  There  is  the  church,  and  the 
river-bridge,  and  the  Derwent, 
now  a  band  of  silver  in  the  mea- 
dows, now  lost  among  the  trees, 
then  radiant  in  the  valley  again, 
and  anon  absorbed  by  the  woods 
of  Alderwasley,  where  the  direct- 
ing finger  of  a  sunbeam  points  to 
Crich  Stand,  shining  in  the  blue 
hazy  distance,  like  a  Cleopatra's 
needle,  on  the  crest  of  the  great 
gray  cliff.  '  Kalmat'  is  enchanted 
with  the  view  of  Matlock  in  the 
middle  distance,  which  the  eye, 
skipping  over  Cromford,  lingers 
upon  long  and  lovingly.  The  tall 
projecting  crags,  that  breakthrough 
the  foliage  and  overhang  the  curv- 
ing river,  seem  small  from  this 
altitude,  where  we  look  down  up- 
on the  swelling  hills  that  expand 
above  the  cliffs  and  reach  to  the 
horizon  line.  The  highest  point 
across  the  valley  is  where  the 
towezB  of  Eiber  stand  out  clear- 
cut  against  the  summer  sky.    Be- 
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low,  like  the  other  Matlock  rocks, 
dwarfed  in  dimensions  by  the 
eminences  above,  is  the  majestic 
mass  of  limestooe,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Matlock — the  High  Tor. 
Opposite  to  it  rises  Masson  with 
its  plume  of  pines;  while  the 
wooded  yilla-dotted  spur  of  hill 
down  at  its  side  is  the  Heights 
of  Abraham.  Beyond  Matlock, 
where  the  sunlight  ripples  over 
an  ocean  of  gorse  and  wild-thyme 
and  heather,  is  Ashover;  and, 
right  away  in  the  picturesque 
perspective,  hill  and  dale,  cottage 
and  farm    and  hall,  and  white 

winding  roads But   there! 

my  prepared  plate  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  picture,  and  '  Kal- 
mat*  IS  readiug  aloud  the  '  testi- 
mony of  the  rocks,'  scratched  by 
the  penknives  of  a  nation  of 
enthusiastic  Smiths  and  Browns 
and  Joneses  and  Robinsons.  The 
Black  Rocks  seem  to  be  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  amateur  stone- 
cutters. One  adventurous  mortal, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  John 
Smith  who  tried  to  carve  his  name 
on  the  iron  face  of  the  mighty 
mystic  Sphinx,  or  the  Robinsons 
who  leave  their  autographs  on 
the  Pyramids,  has  cut  his  initials 
on  the  very  nose  of  the  highest 
projecting  rock  that  hangs  sheer 
over  the  giddy  precipice.  The 
author  of  this  folly  must  have 
crawled  to  the  brain-reeling  point, 
and  lain  prone  while  he  toiled  at 
his  madman's  monogram.  *  Kal- 
mat'  says  he  shall  bo  disappointed 
if  that  man's  epitaph  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  rocks  below. 
Some  penknives  have  broken  out 
into  verse ;  one  has  elaborated  a 
drawing  of  a  quadruped  entitled 
^  Balaam's  Ass ;'  and  in  places 
where  the  rock  has  been  too 
flinty  for  persevering  steel,  the 
scribblers  have  taken  their  dis- 
tressed blades  to  the  naked 
trunks  of  the  pines,  and  enter- 
ed their  names  and  the  day  of 


the    month   upon    the    bronzed 
bark. 

Scrambling  down  again,  end  on 
to  the  turnpike  leading  to  Middle- 
ton,  with  a  marching  accompani- 
ment from  a  band  of  birds — ^the 
trumpet  of  thrush,  the  bassoon  of 
cuckoo,  the  clarionet  of  blackbird, 
the  piccolo  of  robin,  and  the  flfe 
of  linnet.  The  laburnum  hangs 
out  its  banners  on  the  outer  walls 
of  a  roadside  cottage,  and  there  is 
an  intoxicating  sweetness  from  the 
purple  lilacs.  Middleton  is  one 
long,  narrow,  straggling,  sordid 
street,  climbing  up  the  shoulder 
of  a  liill  so  steep  that  the  wonder 
is  the  houses  do  not  push  each 
other  down.  One  or  two  pretty 
houses,  flanls^d  and  fronted  with 
garden  gleams  of  colour,  only  serve 
to  lend  additional  meagreness  to 
the  little  struggling  shops  and 
hovels.  The  hamlet  might  have 
been  borrowed  from  Bulgaria,  or 
it  might  illustrate  Goldsmith's 
Desetied  Village.  Some  of  the 
houses  turn  their  backs  on  you. 
Others  are  in  ruins.  Th^  thick 
stone  walls  are  crumbUng  into 
decay.  The  rafters  are  grass-grown 
and  desolate.  The  decline  of  lead- 
mining  has  made  the  village  a 
vulgar  Baalbec.  The  tumble-down 
tenements  are  so  many  melancholy 
Hicjacets  of  a  departed  industry. 
But  Middleton  (whose  name,  by 
the  way,  is  shared  by  a  much 
prettier  village  in  the  Peak)  gives 
access  to  the  Via  Gellia,  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  Derbyshire  valleys. 

Deep  down  winds  the  secluded 
valley  between  steep  mountain 
waUs  of  living  green,  broken  here 
and  there  by  the  gray  scarp  of  a 
ragged  limestone  crag.  The  am- 
buscade on  either  hand,  noisy  with 
birds  and  fragrant  with  perfumes 
that  a  Rimmel  could  never  extract, 
is  a  study  of  trees.  On  the  lower 
waves  of  the  billowy  sea  of  green 
a  thicket  of  dense  undergrowth^ 
wild -briers,  woodbines,  holSte, 
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.and  hazel  and  blackberry  bushes 
that  in  the  autumn  time  will  make 
the  Via  Gellia  a  forest  of  fruit 
Over  this  tangle  the  willow  droops 
her  pale  leaves,  half  hid  in  the 
luminous  leafage  of  branching 
Jim69  and  the  stout  foliage  of 
iJders  and  chestnuts.  Higher 
still,  the  silvery  birch, '  the  lady 
of  the  .woods/  waves  her  winsome 
;tresses,  and  the  mountain-ash  dis- 
putes a  place  with  the  larches  and 
sycamores  and  maples  and  the 
young  oaks  that  arebeing  strangled 
in  their  upward  growth  by  the 
.tendrils  of  the  picturesque  but 
paralysing  ivy ;  while  right  above 
the  bright  broad  boles  of  these  trees 
the  dark  spires  of  the  sombre  fir 
and  the  storm-stained  pine-spines 
stand  out  erect  on  the  windy  edge 
of  the  summit  in  a  solitude  of  their 
own,  a  chevaux  de  frUe  against 
the  sky.  It  is  a  valley  of  flowers. 
The  roadside  is  starred  with  prim- 
roses. Lilies-of-the-valley  are  as 
common  here  as  the  buttercups 
in  May  meadows.  The  blue  eyes 
of  the  forget-me-not,  heavy  with 
tears,  peep  from  the  bankside. 
The  bluebell  and  the  white  con- 
volvulus gem  the  verdure.  The 
pale  wood  anemone  is  mixed  up 
in  a  *•  fern  paradise'  of  gray  moss 
and  lichen  and  trembling  maiden- 
hair, and  the  coy  violet  betrays 
her  presence  in  scent.  A  chatter- 
ing little  stream  runs  alongside 
the  road.  Presently  comes  a 
Gothic  cottage,  and  at  its  side 
Dunsley  Waterfall,  leaping,  a  white 
wave  of  foam,  from  the  hill-top, 
shouts  with  joy  as  it  tumbles  down 
the  rocks  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
laughing  little  rividet,  which  has 
changed  its  course  from  our  left 
hand  to  our  right,  momentarily 
ceasing  its  chatter  to  pass  under 
the  road  unobserved. 

A  felled  tree  in  the  glade  by 
the  water-margin  begs  us  to  be 
seated.  Our  satchel  i&  opened. 
There  is  an  epicurean  flavour  about 
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our  sandwiches  for  which  an' Apv- 
cius  or  a  Lucullus  might  have 
craved.  '  Hunger  -  sauce'  makes 
them  appetising.  The  fresh  elastic 
air  is  a  sort  of  ethereal  champagne. 
Our  tablecloth  of  green  is  adorned 
with  Nature's  epergnes  of  wtldr 
flowers,  and  a  choir  of  feathered 
choristers  are  singing  while  we 
eat.  The  odour  from  our  pipes 
now  mixes  with  the  resinoui^ 
scent  of  the  trees.  The  only  sound 
is  that  of  birds  and  brook.  Such 
experiences  as  these  are  the  rcr 
newals  of  life.  They  are  pay- 
ments into  the  Bank  of  Health, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  to  meet 
the  claims  of  Sickness  when  he 
steps  in  for  his  dividends.  The 
country  is  the  true  physician. 
When  Hercules  could  lift  AntsBUS 
from  the  fields  he  was  too  strong 
for  the  giant ;  but  when  AntsBus 
again  touched  the  green  earth,  he 
was  inspired  with  new  vigour,  and 
at  once  overcame  his  fo^.  The 
fields  and  woodlands  freshen  us 
for  the  fight  against  Hercules,  as 
they  did  the  mythical  Antseus. 
Poor  Mortimer  Collins  has  applied 
the  classic  conceit  in  verse. 

Sauntering  down  the  valley 
again.  There  are  dark  gaps  in 
the  universal  green  that  excite 
curiosity.  They  turn  out  to  be 
ancient  lead -workings.  The  ad- 
venturous '  Kalmat'  pilots  the  path 
into  the  cavernous  gloom  of  one 
of  these  vaults.  We  light  a  news- 
paper torch,  and  stumble  over  the 
stones  underfoot  Ugh  1  the  water 
breaks  from  the  cold  walls  on  our 
left,  and  there  is  a  channel  of 
water  on  our  right.  The  damp 
mine  winds  in  its  rocky  course 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  more. 
There  is  an  unearthly  sound  of 
weird  water  rumbling  into  un- 
known depths  in  front  The 
newspaper  flambeau  is  giving  out, 
and  we  see  the  wet  walls  and  each 
other's  face  in  a  spectral,  shudder- 
ingy  Rembrandt  light.    Suppose 
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we  should  stumble  on  the  yictim 
of  some  secret   murder   in  this 
deserted  cave  ?    Suppose —  *  Kal- 
mat'  positively  proposes  to  ignite 
some  letters  he  has  found  in  his 
pocket  j  but  I  give  ominous  hints 
of  ^  iire-damp'  and  '  choke-damp/ 
It  is  damp  enough  anyway ;  and 
80  we  turn  back  to  the  opening, 
which   has  diminished  into  the 
size  of  a  threepenny-piece,  and  I 
inwardly  resolve  to  introduce  the 
scene  in  a  blood-curdling  chapter 
of  my  ghastly  romance,  the  Lost 
Lead-Miner :  a  Secret  of  the  Hills, 
The  glad  light  again,  with  the 
sprightly  stream  rambling  through 
a  bed  of  furze  and  fern  and  fox- 
gloves  and  flowers,   until  it    is 
directed  into  a  sort  of  continu- 
ous wooden  trough,  green  with 
lichen  and  clinging  weeds;   but 
the  glancing  water  despises  the 
restraint,    and   wanders    out    of 
the  artiflcial  channel  into  mossy 
windings    of  its  own.     Half  a 
mile   of  this    wild   beauty,   and 
then   comes    a    cluster    of   cot- 
tages, colour  -  works,  lime -kilns, 
and  cupola  furnaces.    The  trees 
wear  a  dimmer  green.     The  birds 
are  less  blithe.     The  water  of  the 
rivulet  is  reddened,  like  a  little 
Alma,  as  if  with  blood ;   but  a 
little  farther  on  in  its  progress  it 
becomes  pure  and  pellucid  again, 
like  a  soul  that  has  been  washed 
from  sin,  and  forms   itself  into 
linked  reservoirs,  fed  by  tributary 
streams  that  trickle  down  the  hill- 
side. There  is  an  old  weedy  water- 
wheel  by  the  roadside  in  an  artisVs 
setting  of  scenery,  and  presently 
comes  the   sign   of  the    Pig  of 
Lead,  a  hostelry  that  reminds  us 
that   we  have  reached  Bonsall. 
Shall  we  pursue  the  rivulet  to  the 
cotton-mill  romance  of  Gromford, 
or  desert  it  for  the  beauties  of 
Bonsall?  The  difficulty  of  decision 
is  a  great  one.     Both  paths  have 
particular  charms.    We  are  in  the 
position    of  the   classic   donkey, 


which  perished  between  two 
bundles  of  equally  dainty  hay; 
of  De  Quincey,  who,  having  sir 
hours  to  spend  in  London  when 
passing  through,  spent  them  on 
the  steps  of  the  hotel  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  decide  what  to  go 
and  see ;  of  the  typical  English- 
man of  the  time  in  the  old  cartoon, 
who  stands  naked  amid  a  great 
pile  of  garments,  embarrassed  as 
to  which  clothes  he  shall  wear. 
*  Kalmat'  solves  the  problem  by  a 
vulgar  expedient — heads,  Bonsall; 
taik,  Gromford.     It  is  heads. 

A  primitive  little  village,  this 
Bons£dl,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
marble  bridges.  So  the  local  joke 
puts  it;  for  the  rivulet,  which 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  street, 
is  crossed  at  the  cottage-doors  by 
doorsteps  of  Derbyshire  marble. 
Bonsall  once  boasted  a  market, 
and  a  prim  market-cross  climbs 
up  from  a  basement  of  a  dozen 
steps  or  more  to  proudly  assert 
the  fact  But  the  most  pictur- 
esque object  in  this  old-world 
village  is  the  venerable  church, 
which  stands  upon  a  rocky  eleva- 
tion and  gives  its  benediction  over 
the  heads  of  thd  houses  that  are 
kneeling  beneath.  The  landscape 
from  this  tranquil  churchyard  on 
the  steep  shoulder  of  the  hill,  with 
the  westering  sun  throwing  up  his 
last  lances  ef  light  from  the 
Wirksworth  hills,  and  the  valley 
lying  in  a  shining  stillness,  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  visions  of 
the  day.  Through  the  church- 
yard, where  the  trees  are  tapping, 
tapping  at  the  windows  of  the  old 
church ;  past  the  grand  old  yew, 
gloomy  with  age,  for  it  has  braved 
the  storms  and  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  centuries ;  and  over  the 
hills  in  the  sunset  light  to  Mat- 
lock, which  bursts  abruptly  upon 
us  below — a  coup  de  tfiidtre  of 
wooded  hill,  jutting  crag,  bright 
river,  and  pretty  houses  all 
steeped  in  the  last  glow  of  day. 
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X)o'wii  the  steep  side  of  Mas- 
'son,  over  'somebody's  fences, 
to  a  late  dinner  at  the  Devon- 
43hire.  A  balcony  at  the  hotel 
overhangs  the  Derwent,  T^hose 
bosom  is  now  jewelled  with  a 
trembling  star.  We  are  sitting 
•outside  in  the  twilight,  with  coffee 
«nd  cigars,  facing  the  old  rook- 
hannted  elms  of  the  Lovers'  Walks, 
with  the  river  marmnring  down 
below,  and  the  evening  breeze 
1[)ringing  the  musical  roar  of  the 
weir  up  the  stream.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  linger ;  but  the  warm 
^low  has  died  out  of  the  sky,  a 
mist  is  nsing  from  the  water,  the 
wooded  banks  opposite  are  becom- 
ing black  and  shadowy.  It  is, 
moreover,  train -time.  So  we 
leave  for  the  station,  carrying 
away  with  U8  choice  vignettes 
photographed  on  the  brain;  so 
many  pleasant  dreams  to  be  re- 
called when  we  are  confronted  by 
ihe    crushing   realities    of   life ; 


poems  to  be  read  amid  drear  pages 
of  prose ;  summer  sunshine  to  be 
borrowed  on  dark  wintry  days 
with  louring  skies,  brutal  winds, 
and  blinding  fogs ;  green  oases  in 
the  sandy  Sahara  of  existence  to 
cheer  '  our  uneasy  steps  over  the 

burning  waste.' 

*        »        *        »       « 

Epilogue. 

I  am  emptying  the  inkstand 
again.  It  is  autumn  now.  The 
post  brings  me  a  letter  from 
'  Kalmat.'  He  says :  '  I  own  with 
humility  that  I  have  been  scan- 
dalously neglectful  of  the  charms 
of  my  own  country ;  for  England, 
I  am  finding  out,  is  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world.  That 
Derbyshire  of  yours  is  a  pocket- 
edition  of  Switzerland,  a  micro- 
cosm of  all  that  is  romantic  in 
Nature.  I  can  only  pay  penance 
for  my  past  neglect  by  making 
another  Pilgrimage  to  the  Peak.' 

STBEFHON. 
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After  baving  run  for  about  an 
hour,  I  paused.  The  clearing 
could  not  be  far  off,  audit  Bcemed 
to  me  tbat  I  ought  to  have  reached 
it  by  this  time.  Escorted  by  the 
ants  to  the  Bcene  of  action,  I  had 
not  thought  to  note  the  features 
of  the  landscape  to  help  me  on  my 
vay  back ;  for  of  course  I  had 
never  dreamt  of  returning  alone. 
I  had  suddenly  come  to  a  place 
where  nothing  grew  but  fir-ttees, 
I  was  certain  we  had  not  passed 
it  in  the  morning. 

There  was  no  longer  any  room 
for  doubt.  I  had  lost  my  way. 
Feeling  very  uneasy,  I  caught 
eight  of  a  enail,  which  was  slowly 
crawling  over  some  moas  hard  by. 
I  ran  up  to  him,  and  aakcd  him 
if  he  could  direct  me  to  the  ant- 
hill ;  hut  at  the  first  words  I 
apoke  the  stupid  mollusc  drew 
himself  into  his  shell,  and  I  could 
not    induce    him    to    come    out 

What  was  I  to  do  1  The  fir- 
wood  did  not  aeem  to  be  of  any 


ACCUSATION. 

great  extent,  but  how  was  I  to 
know  which  way  to  turn  to  get 
into  the  right  road  i  Should  I  go 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  t  It 
was  impossible  to  know  which 
was  correct. 

I  decided  on  the  left.  Some 
insects  of  whom  I  made  inquiries 
could  tell  me  nothing  definite. 
Some  of  sluggish  habits  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  ant-hill ;  othera 
knew  it,  but  gave  me  contradic- 
tory directions.  Others,  again, 
asked  which  ant-hill  I  wanted,  as 
there  were  two  in  the  wood.  I 
didnotknowwhichany  more  than 
they  did,  but  I  explained  that  the 
one  I  was  seeking  was  in  a  clear- 
ing at  the  foot  of  two  beeches. 
At  that  I  was  told  that  they  were 
both  in  a  clearing ;  and  as  for 
■whether  one  of  them  was  or  waa 
not  at  the  foot  of  two  beeches, 
they  did  not  know,  for  thoy  had 
not  noticed.  At  last,  after  much 
wandering  to  and  fro,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  an  ant- 
beetle. 
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I  told  him  of  the  awkward  accompany  me ;  but  as  he  could 

pontiou  in  whioh  I  found  myself,  not  walk  very  fast,  and  the  direc- 

and  explained  why  I  was  so  anxi-  tiona  he  gave  me  were  most  p»- 

ousto  find  my  way.    He  pointed  cise,  I  thanked  him  for  his  coui- 

it  out  to  me,  and  even  offered  to  tesy,  and  resumed  my  journey, 


hoping  this   time  to  reach  my 
goal 

I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  it  was  beginning  to  get  dark 
when  I  reached  the  clearing. 

Having  rapidly  considered  my 
bearings,  I  ran  to  the  spot  where 
the  reserve  corps  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  morning,  not,  if  the 


truth  be  tolt),  with  any  great  hope 
of  finding  it,  nor  at  all  shutting  my 
eyes  to  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  delay  in  giving  the  message 
with  which  I  was  mtnisted. 

The  thought  that  I  had  been 
the  involuntary  cause  of  the  delay 
filled  me  with  regret. 

Why  had  I  not  taken  the 
ant  on  my  back  who  had  been 
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sent  to  me  by  our  distressed 
troops  1  She  would  haTe  directed 
me.  But  one  cannot  think  of 
everything ;  and  being  almost  off 
my  head  when  I  started  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  I  never  con- 
sidered that,  as  I  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  about  in  the 
wood,  I  might  lose  my  way  and 
fail  to  arrive  in  time. 

At  last  I  reached  the  spot  where 
we  had  halted.    It  was  deserted. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  me 
to  do  but  to  return  without  further 
delay  to  the  ant-hill,  which  I  did 
forthwith. 

The  doors  were  being  barri- 
caded when  I  arrived,  and  the 
guards  seemed  surprised  to  see 
me  returning  alone.  My  first 
words  were  to  ask  for  news  of 
the  army.  None  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  now  that  I  had  come 
I  was  expected  to  bring  tidings. 
There  was  great  uneasiness,  I  was 
told,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  expe- 
ditionary force.  In  a  few  words 
I  imparted  all  I  knew,  and  in  an 
instant  the  ant-hill  was  in  a  state 
of  ferment. 

I  had  to  repeat  my  story  some 
twenty  times,  as  I  was  dragged  to 
the  public  room,  where  a  consul- 
tation was  to  be  held  at  once. 

There,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
excitement  was  intense,  and  all 
manner  of  conjectures  were  hazard- 
ed as  to  the  fate  of  the  army, 
each  one  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  till  the  hubbub  became 
deafening.  The  prevailing  idea, 
however,  was  that  the  battle  had 
lasted  until  nightfall,  and  that 
the  army  was  now  in  full  retreat 
on  the  ant-hilL  Had  it  been 
beaten  ?  Had  it  been  victorious  1 
Was  the  retreat,  if  retreat  it  in- 
deed were,  being  made  in  good 
order,  or  was  it  a  rout  1  Then 
came  endless  suggestions.  Some 
proposed  that  messengers  should 
be  sent  out  to  obtain  news;  others, 
and  these  were  in  the  majority. 


thought  it  would  be  better  to- 
wait,  seeing  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  early  intelligence:, 
if  the  army  were  beaten,  they 
should  hear  it  soon  enough ;  if  it 
were  victorious,  the  expeditionary 
corps  would  be  back  very  shortly ; 
in  any  case  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  morning :  it  would  be 
best  therefore  to  wait  patiently. 

The  latter  opinion  carried  the- 
day.  I  asked  for  Meg;  but  no- 
one  could  tell  me  where  she  was. 
After  partaking  of  food — of  which 
I  stood  urgently  in  need,  for  I 
was  literally  dying  of  hunger — ^I 
went  back  to  my  room,  to  rest 
from  .my  fatigue  whilst  waiting 
for  news. 

I  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the- 
night  a  slight  noise  at  my  door 
woke  me.  Some  one  was  cautious- 
ly calling  to  me.  I  raised  one  of 
the  beams  forming  the  door  of  my 
room,  and  saw  Meg,  who  came  in^ 
looking  very  anxious. 

She  shut  the  door  carefully,  and 
then  coming  up  to  me  she  whis- 
pered, 

'  Cricket,  I  have  come  to  warn 
you  that  your  life  is  in  danger- 
here ;  you  must  iiy  without  delay.' 

These  words  roused  me  com- 
pletely. 

'What  do  you  say?'  I  cried. 
<  My  life  is  in  danger !' 

'  Yes.' 

*  And  why  V 

*  This  is  why  :  you  must  know 
that  a  first  body  of  troops  has. 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
This  catastrophe  is  the  result  of 
the  too-tardy  arrival  of  the  reserve- 
corps,  which  was  not  summoned  ia, 
time.  You  were  charged  with 
that  important  mission,  and  you 
know  how  badly  you  performed, 
it.     You  are  accused  of  treason  T 

*  Treason  !  I  a  traitor !  "Why, 
Meg,  you  know  I  lost  myself  in^ 
the  wood.  I  have  made  no  secret 
of  that' 
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^0,  of.  course  not;-  that's  your 
Teision  of  the  matter;  but  un- 
fortimately  it  does  not  tally 
with  the  general  opinion.  I  re- 
peat that  yon  are  suspected  of 
treason.' 

'  But  I  am  no  traitor,  Meg.  I 
have  spoken  the  truth.  I  will 
defend  myself.' 

'  Don't  attempt  it,  Cricket :  my 
people's  blood  is  up ;  your  explana- 
tions would  not  be  listened  to. 
Is  it  any  good  to  reason  with 
a  mob?  It  might  be  all  very 
well  if  a  trial  were  granted  to 
yon.  But  there  will  be  no  trial. 
They  will  begin  by  murdering 
you.' 

'But  who  can  have  brought 
such  an  accusation  against  me  1' 

*Who,  indeed?  You  see  you 
have  enemies  here.  Do  you  re- 
member what  I  told  you  ?' 

'  0  yes,  I  remember  about  the 
bombardier  beetle  affair.  Bothera- 
tion teke  the  stupid  creature  !  I 
wish  I  had  never  met  him  or  made 
my  unlucky  exclamation.  It's  not 
the  first  time  that  acting  on  im- 
pulse has  got  me  into  trouble. 
What  am  I  to  do  V 

'Fly,  as  I  have  already  told 
you.' 

'  Fly  I  I  daresay.  That's  easier 
said  than  done.  The  colony  be- 
ing lit  up  is  all  against  me.  If  I 
show  myself  in  the  streets — ' 

*  If  you  show  yourself  in  the 
streets  you  will  inevitebly  be  put 
to  death.  The  streete  are  full  of 
people.  You  can  hear  that  from 
here.  In  view  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  eggs,  larvae,  and 
pupae  are  being  brought  down 
into  the  basement  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  guards  have  been 
doubled  at  all  the  doors,  which 
are  closed  in  preparation  for  a 
siege ;  there  is  no  escape  for  you 
through  them.' 

*  Then  I  am  lost !' 

*No,  not  yet.  One  course  is 
left  to  you.' 


'  What  is  that?.  TeU^me  quick- 
ly ^ 

'  You  are  aUe  to  barrow  in  the 

earth.' 

'  Yes ;  but  not  in  wpod.  .  And 
we  are  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.' 

'  That's  true.  But,  by  a  lucky 
chance,  this  room  is  on  the  outer 
borders  of  the  ant-hill;  and  by 
<ligguig  horizontally  in  the  wall 
opposite  the  door,  you  will  reach 
the  virgin  soil.  No  road  has  been 
made  on  that  side.' 

'  What  a  happy  chance !  I'll 
set  to  work  at  once.  You'll  go 
with  me,  Meg  f 

'  Impossible.  If  I  were  absent 
when  your  flight  is  first  discovered, 
I  should  certainly  be  accused  of 
complicity  with  you,  and  it  would 
soon  be  all  over  with  me.' 

'  But  I  may  lose  myself  under- 
ground.' 

*  0,  no,  you  won't  If  you  follow 
the  instructions  I  give  you  care- 
fully, you  will  easily  escape.' 

*Say  on,  then.' 

'  You  must  pierce  a  horizontal 
passage  opposite  that  door.  When 
you  get  beyond  the  ant-hill — ^that 
\&  to  say,  when  you  have  gone  a 
distance  equal  to  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  times  the  length  of  your 
own  body,  which  you  can  easily 
calcidate — ^you  must  direct  your 
course  upwards.  You  can't  fail 
to  reach  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  you  had  bettor  manage  not 
to  arrive  there  till  to-morrow 
night.' 

'  0,  it  will  take  me  quite  that 
time  to  make  my  gallery.  Will 
they  not  pursue  me  underground  ?' 

*  It's  not  very  likely  that  they 
wilL  Throw  the  earth  behind  you 
as  you  advance.  I'll  teke  care  to 
remove  all  traces  of  your  work 
here.  You  will  be  supposed  to 
have  escaped  by  one  of  the  doors, 
and  you  will  be  hunted  for  outside 
in  the  morning.' 

*And  when  I  get  outeide  to- 
morrow night  ?' 
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-  '  Yon  will  run  avay  as  fiut  as 
yoa  con.' 

'  I  ehall  lose  myself  agun.' 

'  Call  to  me  in  a  wfaupei ;  PU 
take  care  to  be  within  hearing.' 

'  Then  good-bye,  Meg ;  or  rather, 
o«  revoir.  Believe  me,  I  am  most 
grateful' 

'  O  yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that ; 
but  don't  waste  time  in  talking. 
Set  to  work  at  once ;  we  may  be 
surprised  at  any  moment.' 

'  One  word  mora  Suppose  I 
come  to  a  stone  f 

'That  will  be  your  look-ont. 


Go  ronnd  it,  only  take  care  to 
keep  in  the  right  direction.' 

■Ill  try  to." 

Aa  I  spoke  I  began  to  bniTow, 
and  the  ground  not  being  rery 
haid  I  was  soon  buried  to  s  depth 
of  twice  the  length  of  my  body. 
I  flung  the  soil  behind  me,  and 
Meg  hastened  to  fill  up  the  open- 
ing Ibadmade;  thus  removing  all 
trace  of  the  mode  in  which  I  had 
made  my  escape. 

'  Good  luck  go  with  you  1'  she 
cried  at  the  last  moment;  'andgood- 
bye  till  to-morrow,' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

t  E8C1FE,  AND  DECIDE  THAT  I  HAVE  HAD  ADVEN'TDRES  ENOUOa. 


I  WAS  now  hnried  at  a  consider- 
able depth  and  in  complete  dark- 
ness. I  was  thrown  entirely  on 
my  own  resources. 

I  had  to  burrow  in  a  straight 
line,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left. 


I  set  vigorously  to  work  with 
my  forefeet,  taking  care  to  burrow 
straight  before  me.  7f  o  easy  mat- 
ter, I  can  tell  you ;  for  no  one 
knows  how  difficult  it  ia  to  follow 
a  given  direction  without  the  aid 
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Ab  I  cnimbUd  tha  soil  before 
me  I  flung  it  belund  me,  ao  that 
it  was  not  exactly  a  passage  I 
formed,  bat  a  kind  of  little  square 
«elL  I  could  not  have  gone  back 
vithoat  turning  round.  I  was 
obliged  to  continue  to  advance ; 
«nd  my  chief  fear  waa  that  I 
might  come  to  some  big  stone, 
which  would  compel  me  to  deviate 
from  my  course ;  in  which  case  I 
should  become  confused,  and  run 
a  risk  of  retnming  to  the  ant-bill, 
which  it  was  ao  mach  to  my  in- 
terest to  avoid. 

Whilst  I  was  bnsily  digging 


away  with  feet  and  jaws,  I  re- 
flected thus : 

'  You  see,  Cricket,  what  has 
come  of  your  ambitious  dreams. 
You  are  obliged  to  flee  like  a 
malefactor  from  the  town  where 
yon  had  hoped  some  day  to  reign. 
A  few  hours  ago  you  were  in- 
toxicated with  cries  of  "Long  live 
the  Cricket !"  and  the  very  voices 
which  uttered  them  are  now  exe- 
crating you.  0,  the  vanity  of 
popular  success !  And  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  sad  downfall! 
A  thoughtless  exclamation ;  an 
unlucky  combination  of  circum- 


stances.  What  ever  induced  you 
to  applaud  the  prowess  of  that 
wortbless  bombardier  beetle  1  The 
ungrateful  wretch  never  gave  yon 
■a  word  of  thanks,  and  yoa  made 
enemies  who  are  having  their  re- 
venge now.  When  will  you  learn 
not  to  act  on  impulse}  Well, 
you  have  certainly  had  adventures 
«noQgh  now.  If  you  get  safe  and 
Bound  out  of  this  one,  yon  will 
retire  to  some  quiet  spot,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  your  days  far  from 
noise  and  turmoil.  You  are  not 
fitted  for  a  life  of  excitement. 
Leave   others  to   run  about  the 


world.  True  happiness  is  to  be 
found  everywhere.  There's  no 
need  to  seek  it  painfully  at  a 
distance.  It  consists  in  being 
content  with  a  little ;  in  not  crav- 
ing after  more  than  the  necessaries 
of  life.  And  your  wonts  are  few, 
CrickeL  You  will  divide  your 
time  between  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  To  these  you 
must  henceforth  limit  your  am- 
bition.' 

Several  hours  were  spent  in 
digging.  I  seemed  to  have  mode 
very  good  progress  ;  but  I  began 
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to  feel .  terribly  cramped  in  xdj 
subterranean  cavern.  In  spite  of 
all  mj  efforts,  I  could  not  so 
throw  the  earth  I  displaced  in 
front  as  to  make  it  occupy  exactly 
its  original  position  behind  me, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I 
became  more  and  more  straitened 
for  space.  But  for  that,  howeyer, 
all  went  well.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  thus  far  met  with 
no  stone  or  other  insuperable  ob- 
stacle. 

When  I  thought  I  had  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  ant-hill,  I  began  to  direct 
my  course  upwards;  and  then 
paused,  partly  to  rest  and  partly 
to  wait  for  the  evening,  as  I  must 
not  arrive  at  the  surface  before 
night.  I  was  getting  very  hungry, 
but  it  was  of  no  use  to  think  of 
eating  then. 

'Let's  go  to  sleep,'  I  said  to 
myself.     *  Who  sleeps,  dines.' 

And  with  that  I  fell  asleep. 

My  sleep  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  refreshed  me  greatly.  When 
I  woke  I  set  to  work  again,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  earth 
became  softer,  which  proved  that 
my  rescue  was  nearly  accomplished. 
A  little  later  I  was  outside.  It 
was  night.  At  a  short  distance 
from  me  rose  the  ant-hill,  silent 
and  gloomy  as  it  had  been  on  the 
evening  of  my  first  arrival. 

*Meg,'  I  murmured  in  a  low 
yoice — *Meg!*  I  waited  a  few 
minutes ;  then  I  repeated  in  a 
louder  key,  *  Meg  !' 

I  then  made  out  an  ant  advanc- 
ing cautiously  through  the  dark- 
ness. She  had  but  one  antenna. 
It  was  Meg. 

'  0,  it  18  you,  Cricket !'  she  said. 
*It's  all  quiet  now.  Come  out, 
and  run  as  quickly  as  you  can 
under  that  heather.  I  will  follow 
you.'  I  did  as  she  suggested,  and 
she  soon  joined  me  beneath  the 
tuft  of  heather  under  which  I  had 


taken  refuge  for  the  time.  '  Her& 
you  are,  safe  and  sound,  then,' 
went  on  Meg.  'Yourundeiground 
journey  went  off  wellf 

'  It  couldn't  have  gone  off  bet- 
ter,* was  my  reply.  *But  I  am 
dying  of  hunger.' 

'  I  provided  for  that.  Here  is- 
some  sugar  I  brought  for  you.' 

I  hastened  to  appease  my  appe- 
tite; and  whilst  I  was  eating, 
Meg  told  me  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  day.  I  had  not  lefb 
my  room  a  minute  too  soon  the 
previous  evening ;  for  just  aftei- 
my  escape,  the  ants  had  arrived 
en  masse  to  punish  me,  my  ene- 
mies having  spread  the  report  of 
my  reputed  treason.  Their  fury 
on  finding  my  room  empty  was. 
immense ;  but  fortunately  the  way^ 
in  which  I  had  made  my  exit  didi 
not  occur  to  them.  They  hunted 
for  me  everywhere,  both  in  and. 
about  the  ant-hill;  but  at  last, 
tired  out,  they  gave  up  the  vain 
search,  and  the  gravity  of  subse- 
quent events  had  made  them  for- 
get all  about  me. 

In  fact,  very  serious  things  hadj 
taken  place.  I  learnt  that  the- 
first  body  of  troops  had  been  cut 
to  pieces,  and  almost  completely 
destroyed ;  that  the  reserve  corps,, 
surprised  at  receiving  no  tidinga 
of  their  comrades,  had  themselves 
marched  in  the  course  of  the  af- 
ternoon, and  after  a  long  tramp 
had  met  some  fugitives,  who  had 
told  them  of  the  catastrophe 
which  had  occurred  in  the  ravine. 
Lastly,  that  whilst  they  were  de- 
liberating as  to  what  was  to  be 
done,  the  enemy  surrounded  them 
in  their  turn  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  as  they  had  done  their  pre- 
decessors. A  few  ants,  some  fifty 
at  the  most,  had  escaped,  and  after 
wandering  about  in  the  wood 
nearly  all  night  had  regained  the 
ant-hilL 

*  This  morning,'  added  Meg,  *  a 
second  army,  larger  than  the  firsts 
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set  out  fot  the  frontier.  Fighting 
has  been  going  on  without  any 
definite  result,  although  oar  forces 
have  had  to  retire  iiom  the  field 
of  battle.  The  losses  have  been 
enormous  on  both  sides.  That  ia 
how  things  stand  at  present.' 


'  Shall  you  begin  again  to-mor- 
row r 

'  Without  the  slightest  doubt' 

'  But  how  will  it  all  end )' 

'  I  am  very  much  a£raid  it  will 

end  badly  fot  us.   From  what  one 

of  my  friends,  who  took  part  in  tha 


last  battle,  tells  me,  it  must  have  from  the  trees,  to  he  rained  from 

been    an   awful    strugi^le.     Our  the  skie?.' 

troops  behaved  splendidly,  but  the         'It  strikes  me  that  the  beet 

enemy  mustered  in  vast  numbers,  thing  I  can  do  now  is  to  make  otf 

Every  hour  reinforcements  arrived  as  last  as  I  can.  Eh,  Megl' 

for  them.    They  literally  seemed         '  I  quite  agree  with  you,  friend.' 

to  spring  &om  the  ground,  to  Ml         '  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  1" 


I 
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*  None  whatever.' 

'Then  I'm  oflF.  Tou'U  go  a 
little  way  with  me  V 

*  Yes,  m  see  you  to  the  hollow 
path  :  you'll  be  all  right  then.' 

*  Thanks ;  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will,  or  I  shall  certainly  lose  my- 
^f  again  in  this  stupid  wood, 
which  I  wish  was  at  Jericho.' 

*  But  when  you  cross  the  clear- 
ing,' added  Meg, '  you  must  do  so 
alone.  We  might  meet  a  few  late 
fugitives  belonging  to  our  ant-hill, 
and  if  I  were  seen  with  you — ^you 
understand  f 

*  O  yes,  I  understand  perfectly. 
You  have  only  to  follow  me  at  a 
distance.' 

*  We  might  do  better  than  that. 
You  see  that  white  trunk  down 
there  with  the  moonbeams  shining 
upon  it  ?  It's  a  birch,  and  there's 
not  another  hereabouts.  Go  to  it, 
and  wait  for  me  at  the  foot  of  it. 
I'll  join  you  there.' 

*  All  right,'  I  replied. 

I  set  off  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, taking  care  to  avoid  ex- 
posed places,  and  those  too  vividly 
lit  up  by  the  moon.  On  my  way 
I  had  reason  to  recognise  Meg's 
prudence,  for  I  met  an  ant.  The 
news  that  I  was  wandering  about 
in  the  neighbourhood  would  there- 
fore certainly  be  made  known  in 
the  ant-hill.  For  myself,  person- 
^y,  I  had  nothing  more  to  fear, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  ants  would  leave  home  in  the 
night  to  hunt  for  me ;  they  would 
not  have  a  chance  of  success  if 
they  did. 

Arrived  without  difficulty  at 
the  foot  of  the  birch,  I  there 
awaited  Meg,  who  soon  joined  me. 

We  walked  for  some  little  dis- 
tance without  speaking.  We  had 
to  make  frequent  detours  to  avoid 
stumps  of  trees,  clumps  of  bracken, 
tufts  of  grass,  and  of  other  plants. 
But  for  Meg  I  should  never  have 
found  my  way  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth ;  but  she  was  quite  at  home 


in  the  wood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
darkness  she  advanced  with  the 
greatest  confidence.  All  was  si- 
lent and  peaceful.  I  did  not  feel 
as  nervous  in  the  wood  as  I  had 
done  when  I  first  entered  it. 
That  was  doubtless  the  result  of 
my  feeling  of  security  after  the 
long  hours  of  anxiety  and  fatigue 
I  hftd  had  to  go  through. 

We  reached  the  hollow  path 
without  any  adventures. 

'  I  must  leave  you  here,'  said 
Meg ;  *  if  you  follow  the  hollow 
path  you  will  get  out  of  the  wood. 
Where  are  you  going  to  live  f 

'  1  am  quite  undecided  on  that 
point,'  I  replied;  *but  it  will 
probably  be  in  tiie  strawberry- 
bed.' 

*You  will  settle  there  perma- 
nently Y 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  shall ;  I  have 
had  enough  of  adventures.  When 
I  was  underground  I  reflected 
very  seriously,  and  I  have  resolved 
henceforth  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  My  tastes  incline  me  to 
a  life  of  contemplation.  The  ex- 
periences of  the  last  week  have 
taught  me  many  things,  amongst 
others  that  there  is  no  place  like 
home.  To-morrow  I  shall  dig  my- 
self a  comfortable  little  residence 
in  some  suitable  locality,  and  I 
hope  there  to  end  my  days  in 
peace.' 

*  A  delightful  plan,  tnily ;  but 
are  you  not  afraid  of  being  dull 
all  alone  V 

'  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall  be 
dull.  I  shall  have  plenty  to  think 
of  for  a  long  time.  Eemember 
what  adventures  I  have  had.' 

*  I  tell  you  what,'  laughed  Meg; 
'  instead  of  thinking  of  them  write 
them ;  then  they  m^y  perhaps  be 
useful  to  others.' 

'  Who  can  tell  V 

*  And  now,  friend,  I  must  hast- 
en back  as  quickly  as  I  can.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  form  plans  for  a 
peaceful  life.     Our  positions  are 
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also  yery  different.  I  am  one  of 
a  society,  each  member  of  which 
must  contribute  to  the  best  of  his 
or  her  ability  to  the  common 
good.     Au  revoir,  Cricket !' 

*  To  our  next  meeting,  Meg !' 
With  thai  we  separated.  Shall 

I  own  that  I  felt  deeply  moved  1 
But  why  should  I  not  own  it? 
The  reader  now  knows  me  well 
enough  not  to  be  surprised  at  my 
agitation.  I  had  known  Meg  but 
a  few  days,  it  is  true ;  but  in  that 
short  time  she  had  given  proof  of 
sincere  and  ready  friendship,  in 
fact  of  positive  devotion.  And 
then  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  had  met  led  to  as  great 
an  intimacy  as  if  we  had  lived 
together  for  years.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  give  their  affections  in 
return  not  for  what  they  receive, 
but  for  the  services  they  them- 
selves render,  and  I  am  one  of 
those  people. 

*  Come,  friend  Cricket,'  I  said 
to  myself^  shaking  myself  and 
springing  into  the  ravine,  'you 
are  becoming  quite  a  sentimental- 
ist. It  is  the  effect  of  the  calmness 
of  the  night,  the  silence  of  the 
woods,  and  of  the  moonlight. 
Night-time  stUl  seems  to  affect 
your  nerves,  and  in  woods  you 
are  always  either  timid  or  senti- 
mental. You  know  no  medium. 
You  had  certainly  better  not 
settle  in  a  wood.' 

It  would  not  have  been  pru- 
dent to  follow  the  hollow  path  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  go  into  the  iirst  crevice 
I  came  to,  and  remain  there  till 
the  morning.  The  refuge  I  sought 
was  soon  found  in  the  form  of  a 
projecting  stone.  I  crept  beneath 
it,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  a 
peaceful  dreamless  sleep,  such  as 
I  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time. 

At  sunrise  I  resumed  my  jour- 
ney, and  arrived  without  accident 


at  the  strawbeiiy-bed.  It  was  a 
fine  morning,  and  I  was  in  such 
good  spirits  that  everything  seemed 
couleur  de  rose.  The  incidents 
of  the  last  few  days,  the  emotions 
I  had  experienced  when  I  first 
reached  the  ant-hill,  the  battle  in 
which  I  had  taken  part,  and  my 
subterranean  flight, — all  seemed  to 
me  to  be  some  terrible  dream,  and 
I  was  more  than  ever  resolved 
henceforth  to  lead  a  calm  and 
retired  life. 

I  crossed  the  wild  paddock  to 
the  rabbit-burrow,  where  I  found 
everything  as  I  had  left  it  a  few 
days  previously.  The  stone  be- 
neath which  I  had  taken  refuge 
for  several  hours,  and  the  goose- 
berry -  bush  which  half  over- 
shadowed it,  were  both  still  there. 
But  the  spider  was  gone ;  only  a 
few  remains  of  her  last  web  still 
hung  upon  the  branches.  What 
had  become  of  her?  Had  she 
fallen  a  prey  to  some  voracious 
bird?  Had  she  perished  in  a 
struggle  with  a  wasp,  or  had  she 
again  been  the  victim  of  asphex  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  her 
fate. 

Firefly  had  also  disappeared. 

I  considerably  enlarged  the 
hole  which  I  had  already  dug 
beneath  the  stone,  and  there  I 
found  the  dead  body  of  the  staphy- 
linus,  which  had  been  stupid 
enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  a 
second  time  surprised  by  the 
flood.  As  for  the  mole-cricket,  I 
could  obtain  no  tidings  of  her. 

Meg  came  to  visit  me  some- 
times. She  told  me  that  after 
several  battles,  in  which  victory 
had  been  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
the  other,  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  that  my  supposed 
treason  was  forgotten. 

The  summer  was  succeeded  in 
due  course  by  the  autumn,  which 
gradually  stripped  the  strawberry- 
bushes  of  their  leaves  and  turned 
the  foliage  of  the  woods  yellow. 
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Meg  had  once  jokingly  suggested  a  collection  of  oak-Ieavea  to  serre 

that  I  should  write  my  memoirs ;  as  paper ;  and  with  a  good  deal  of 

Jater  she  alluded  seriously  to  the  help  from  Ikfeg  I  committed  to 

matterl;  and  it  ended  in  my  putting  writing  the  adventures  you  hare 

the  idea  into  execution.     I  made  juat  read. 
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Chafteb  XVII.  The  Lateral  Vallbvs. 


The  first  and  most  beautiful  of 
these  lateral  valleys  is  the  Val 
•d'niiez,  where  Nature  presents 
us  with  a  combination  of  soft 
loveliness  and  colossal  grandeur, 
and  has  favoured  her  children 
with  a  fertile  soil,  remarkable 
personal  beauty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.  The  vsJley 
•opens  opposite  Bex,  and  slopes 
gently  up  the  sides  of  the  Dent 
du  Midi  to  the  ice-clad  mountains 
^n  the  borders  of  Savoy.  It 
-contains  the  cheerful  villages  of 
Troistorrents,  Illiez,  and  Cham- 
p^ry,  all  of  which  are  pleasantly 
shaded  by  splendid  chestnut  and 
walnut  trees,  and  are  charmingly 
idyllic  in  character,  while  its 
mountains  are  covered  with  andent 
•oaks  and  dark  fir-woods.  No- 
where do  the  meadows  look  more 
resplendently  and  luxuriantly 
green.  The  slopes  ara  bordered 
with  chalet»  quite  up  to  the  top ; 
below,  the  impetuous  swift-rush- 
ing Viege  thunders  through  the 
vsdley ;  and  as  we  look  back  we 
have  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
mountains  of  Bex,  the  Dent  de 
Morcles,  and  the  wild  Diablerets. 
The  people  are  lively  and  intelli- 
gent, and  their  manners  are  still 
pure  and  simple ;  and  the  valley, 
which  is  thoroughly  pastoral  ilt 
-character,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  canton.  Those 
who  care  for  ^  something  besides 
glaciers,  and  like  to  enjoy  the 
peculiar  pleasures  of  life  among 
the  Alps  with  some  degree  of 
comfort,  will  find  an  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  enjoyment  in  the 
Val  d'llHez. 


Better  known,  perhaps,  how- 
ever, is  the  Val  d'Herens,  which 
lies  in  the  heart  of  Valais,  and 
possesses  a  glorious  view  of  the 
glacier-world  in  the  south.  It 
begins  at  Sion,  but  soon  branches 
into  the  west^n  valley  or  vale  of 
H^remence,  and  the  eastern  or 
Eringer  Thai,  known  also  as  the 
valley  of  Hdrens.  This  latter 
divides  again  some  way  higher 
up,  and  the  new  fork  is  called 
the  Val  Arolla. 

These  valleys,  as  well  as  those 
of  Einfisch,  Turtmann,  Bagne, 
Entremont,  and  the  great  viJley 
of  St.  Nicholas,  have  aU  been 
formed  by  the  streams  which  pour 
down  from  the  great  chain  of 
Alps  which  extends  from  the 
massive  group  of  Monte  Eosa  past 
the  Matterhom  to  the  Grand 
Combin.  The  Val  d'H^rens  is 
watered  by  the  Borgne  ;  and  Evo- 
lena,  a  mountain  eyrie — brown, 
or  rather  black,  with  age — is  the 
centre  whence  innumerable  expe- 
ditions are  made  to  the  snowy 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream.  On  our  way  up 
hither  from  Sion  we  pass  the 
village  of  Vex  by  a  tolerable 
carriage-road  recently  constructed. 

The  queen  of  the  mountains 
hereabouts  is  the  Dent  Blanche, 
who  calmly  surveys  the  land- 
scape from  the  proud  elevation 
of  her  throne  of  ice.  The  inn 
of  Evolena  ia  called  in  honour 
of  her  the  Hotel  de  la  Dent 
Blanche,  and  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended, though  it  is  not  always 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  visitors  who  flock  hither  in 
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the  summer.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  summer  quarters,  and  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  native 
manners  and  customs  of  the  moun* 
taineers  of  Yalais  cannot  do  hetter 
than  stay  here  for  a  time. 

There  are  special  opportunities 
for  getting  up  the  subject  on 
holidays  and  fea^t-days,  but  even 
on  weekdays  the  loneliness  of  the 
mountain-paths  is  often  relieved 
by  the  figure  of  a  woman  riding 
on  a  mule ;  and  on  Sundays  the 
whole  population  of  the  valley 
•may  be  seen  riding  up  to  the 
surrounding  heights. 

Very  charming  excursions  may 
be  made  to  this  spot ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
gathering  edelweiss  and  other  rare 
Alpine  flowers  with  their  own 
hands,  while  they  see  their  dreams 
of  the  Alps  actually  realised  before 
their  eyes,  cannot  do  better  than 
descend  into  the  little  valley  of 
Arzinol,  the  one  chosen  abode  of 
the  nymph  of  whom  the  young 
<;owherds  talk  enthusiastically  as 
the  source  of  all  their  good  for- 
tune. 

But  let  us  look  away,  and  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  other  moun- 
tains, to  the  black  Matterhom. 
Xo  matter  where  one  may  be,  the 
•eye  reverts  to  it  again  and  again, 
for  it  is  the  most  singular  in  form 
and  the  boldest  in  outline  of  all 
the  Alps,  and  as  such  is  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  Matterhom,  formerly  called 
the  Great  Horn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zermatt,  and  also  known 
under  the  names  of  Mont  Cervin 
and  Monte  Silvio,  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  valleys  of  Zermatt 
and  Toumanche^on  the  frontier 
of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
attains  a  height  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  pinnacle  itself, 
which  rises  from  out  the  glaciers 
which  cover  the  crest  of  the  Alps 
of  Valais,  is  some  four  thousand 
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feet  in  height,  and  is  in  form '  an 
obelisk  with  sharply-cut  edges, 
and  smooth,  black,  bare  sides. 
Looking  at  it  from  Zermatt,  one 
feels  crushed  and  overpowered  by 
ita  magnitude ;  and  it  may  well 
seem  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
puny  beings  who  crawl  around 
its  base — ^indeed,  it  is  difficult 
even  now  to  understand  how  so 
many  persons  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  its  summitv 

Ahasnerus,the  Wandering  Jew, 
is  one  of  those  who  is  said  to  have 
visited  it.  He  is  described  as 
coming  to  the  valley  of  the  Yisp, 
climbing  the  Matterhom,  and 
finding  upon  its  summit  a  hand- 
some town  embowered  among 
luxuriant  vines  and  tali  waving 
trees.  Then  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
comes  upon  him,  and  he  foretells 
its  downfall,  adding : 

*  Again,  a  third  time,  maybe  I  shall  come^ 
.  Bat  I  shall  look  in  vain  for  these  fair 
meads! 
The  blooming   vines,  the  flowery  vales, 

are  gone  — 
A  glacier  makes  a  desert  in  their  stead. 
Rears  its  white  crags  fantastic  in  mid-air. 
And  rolls  its  dark-gre6n  billows  down 
the  slope !' 

Herds  of  the  most  beautiful 
chamois  and  wild  goats  live  and 
feed  together  in  the  pastures,  and 
besides  these  there  are  numbers  of 
other  strange  and  wonderful  ani- 
mals. Only  one  chamois  hunter 
out  of  twenty  can  ever  succeed  in 
reaching  this  delightful  region, 
and  that  only  once  in  twenty 
years ;  but  no  one  is  allowed  to 
bring  any  animal  away  with  him. 
The  names  of  many  persons  who 
have  succeeded  in  getting  there 
at  different  times  are  said  to  be 
cut  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

On  the  14th  July  1865, 
Whymper,  the  boldest  of  all 
mountaineers,  made  the  ascent 
from  Zermatt,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Francis  Douglas,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Hadow, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
•summit  of  the  highest  peak  ;  but, 
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as  if  to  justify  tlie  popular  saying 
that  only  one  chamois  hunter  in 
twenty  ever  reaches  the  top, 
Whymper's  three  companions  paid 
for  their  daring  with  their  lives. 
Their  names  are  written  in  hlood 
on  the  sides  of  the  obelisk  as  a 
warning  to  all  future  generations  ; 
but  the  marvel  is  that  even  one 
should  have  lived  to  come  down 
again.  However,  the  ascent  has 
been  successfully  made  several 
times  since  1865 ;  and  a  girl,  of 
eighteen,  bearing  the  auspicious 
name  of  Eelicit^,  has  set  her  foot 
on  the  brow  of  this  most  defiant 
of  giants.  Yes, '  the  most  defiant 
of  giants,'  for,  compared  with  him, 
his  neighbour  Monte  Eosa  looks 
like  a  sublime  monarch  of  the 
Alps,  and  wears  his  many-pointed 
crown  with  calm  majesty  and 
dignity.  Monte  Eosa  rises  to  a 
height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet, 
extensive  glaciers  nestle  at  its 
feet,  and  it  is  enveloped  in  a 
snowy  mantle  of  dazzling  silvery 
brightness.  Only  two  of  its  peaks 
stand  actually  on  Italian  soil ;  the 
others  are  on  the  frontier  between 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

It  IB  from  the  valley  of  Macug- 
naga  that  one  gains  the  best  idea 
of  the  size  of  this  huge  knot  of 
mountains,  which  rises  like  a  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  upper  valley. 
It  is  incontestably  the  mightiest 
of  all  the  mighty  giants  whicli 
rear  their  snowy  heads  aloft  in 
this  neighbouiiiood ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  only  one  with  which  it 
cannot  compare,  namely,  the 
great  monarch  of  the  Alps,  Mont 
Blanc  himself. 

The  place  whence  people  now 
usually  start  on  the  numerous 
excursions  which  may  be  made 
around  Monte  Eosa  is  Zermatt 
(Praborgne  in  Italian),  a  village  of 
the  usual  Yalaisan  type  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  valley  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Its  principal  buildings 
ave  some  fiist-dass  hotels,  whidi 


are  always  filled  to  overflowing 
during  the  season,  and  are  patron- 
ised chiefly  by  our  adventurous 
fellow-countrymen ;  but,  as  the- 
longest  summer  is  not  long 
enough  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  numerous  expeditions 
which  here  present  themselves  m 
such  tempting  variety,  the  modest 
traveller  will  do  well  to  confine 
himself  to  the  beaten  paths,  which 
will  amply  reward  him  for  all  his- 
exertions. 

The  first  excursion  made  is 
usually  that  to  the  Gomer  Grat 
and  the  Eiflelberg,  where  there 
is  a  good  mountain  inn.  The 
ascent  from  Zermatt  takes  us 
through  a  cool  fragrant  forest, 
and  affords  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Gorner  glacier,  whence  the  river 
Visp  flows  down  into  the  valley* 
When  we  reach  the  Gomer  Grat^ 
higher  up,  the  view  becomes  over- 
poweringly  grand,  and  shows  ua 
alps,  icebergs,  snow-fields,  preci- 
pices, and  glacier  after  glacier. 
Yonder  rise  the  peaks  of  the  Cima 
di  Jazzi  and  the  Lyskamm,  and 
there,  above  all,  is  Monte  Eosa 
in  all  its  glorious  splendour.  Be- 
tween the  black  savage-looking 
Breithorn  and  the  Lyskamm  are- 
the  shining  snow-covered  peaks 
of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  farther  on. 
are  the  Theodulshom  and  Mont 
Cervin.  Glaciers  innumerably 
fill  the  valleys  at  their  feet,  and 
to  the  north  rise  the  mighty 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land. 

This  is  certainly  the  grandest 
scene  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Zermatt ;  and  the  other 
easy  excursions  to  the  Schwarzsee, 
the  Humli,  the  Findel  glacier, 
the  Eothhorn,  and  Mettelhom. 
offer  only  variations  of  the  one 
grand  theme.  On  our  descent 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Zermatt  we  follow  the  course  of 
the  lively  river  Visp — through 
forests,  by  the  side  of  lofty  cli&- 
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enlivened  by  wateifalla,  past  gln- 
cieis  which  penp  out  over  the 
trees  in  the  dietauce,  and  past 
letired  primeval -looking  villages 
with  old  brown  cottagea — and  as 


we  wend  our  way  downwards  we 
cast  many  a  backward  glance  at 
the  world  of  ice  behind  us. 

These  villagea— Tasch,  Banda, 
St  Nicholas,  and  Stalden — some 
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of  which  are  picturesque  enough, 
are  not  adapted  for  halting-places; 
they  are  not  externally  attractive, 
and  the  paths  are  bad.  The  great 
questions  which  agitate  the  world 
never  penetrate  to  this  secluded 
valley,  and  the  experiences  of  its 
inhabitants  are  usually  limited  to 
eating,  drinking^  labouring,  and 
dying ;  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
constant  marvel  that  the  little 
village  of  Grachen,  between  St. 
^Nicholas  and  Stalden,  should  have 
produced  a  man  who  actually  be- 
came to  a  certain  extent  famous. 
Every  one  knows  the  strange  his- 
tory of  Thomas  Platter,  a  genuine 
son  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who, 
though  only  a  poor  goatherd  and 
apprenticed  to  a  rope-maker,  was 
inflamed  from  early  youth  with  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  classical 
learning.  As  a  boy,  bare-footed 
and  half  starved,  he  would  hide 
himself  among  the  hemp  to  read 
his  Pindar  and  Homer  leaf  by 
leaf.  He  went  as  a  journeyman 
to  Basel,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  most  respected  citizens,  taught 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  was  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  though  he  never 
went  to  any  passionate  lengths  in 
his  advocacy  of  its  principles.  He 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
and  his  grandfather  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six  ;  whence 
it  seems  that  the  air  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yisp  must  be  particularly 
conducive  to  longevity. 

We  shall  not  be  much  struck 
by  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  if  we 
visit  it  after  the  Aletsch  glacier ; 
but  those  who  come  to  it  direct 
from  Lucerne  and  Altdorf,  by 
way  of  Andermatt  and  the  wildly 
beautiful  Furca  Pass,  will  be 
greatly  delighted  and  surprised 
by  the  deep  cerulean  blue  of  the 
great  jagged  masses  of  ice  which 
they  will  suddenly  see  on  their 
right  hand — so  close  that  they 


can  almost  touch  them — as  they 
pursue  their  way  down  the  steep 
high-road  into  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rhone.  This  glacier  is 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  its 
ice  and  the  beauty  of  its  colour ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  rivals,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  sights  of 
Switzerland.  To  the  man  of 
science  it  is  something  more  than 
this,  for,  being  the  best  and 
longest  known  of  all  the  glaciers, 
it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
solution  of  various  geological  pro- 
blems. 

Travellers  coming  from  the 
north  who  prefer  to  plunge  at 
once  m  mediae  res,  instead  of  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning  of  the 
Rhone  valley,  may  come  from 
lovely  Thun  through  the  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  of  Kanderthal, 
and  may  drive  comfortably  in 
their  carriages  through  the  Kan- 
dergrund  to  Kandersteg,  where 
the  valley  comes  to  an  end  and 
the  great  wide  world  of  moun- 
tains rears  its  formidable  *  horns' 
before  them.  Here  is  the  famous 
G^mmi  Pass,  the  threshold  both 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the 
Rhone  valley.  A  very  beautiful 
mountain  -  path  leads  up  from 
Kandersteg  to  the  desolate  region 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and 
takes  the  traveller  past  the  inn 
of  Schwarenbach,  which  has  ac- 
quired some  notoriety  as  being  the 
place  chosen  by  Werner  as  the 
scene  of  a  very  gloomy  tragedy. 
Farther  on  the  path  winds  along 
the  margin  of  the  melancholy  lit- 
tle lake  of  Dauben,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  frozen 
nearly  ten  months  of  the  year. 
Its  waters  are  dull  and  lifeless, 
and  the  dreary  waste  around,  un- 
enlivened by  anything  more  cheer- 
ful than  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
the  croaking  of  jackdaws,  is  very 
dismal.  Suddenly,  however,  as 
we  pursue  our  way,  a  splendid 
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panorama  is  unfolded  before  us. 
"We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of 
a  stupendous  precipice,  and  im- 
mediately below  us,  at  a  giddy 
depth,  we  see  the  baths  of  Leuk, 
and  a  little  lower  down  a  bit  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ehone.  Dumas 
says  that  when  he  reached  this 
point,  and  looked  into  the  depths 
below,  the  sight  so  overpowered 
him  that  he  sank  to  the  ground 
unconscious ;  and  while  he  was 
making  the  descent  his  teeth  chat- 
tered to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stuff  his  pocket-handker- 


chief into  his  mouth ;  when  he 
reached  the  bottom  the  said  hand- 
kerchief looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
through  and  through  with  a  razor. 
Dumas'  experiences,  however, 
are,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  have  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  shared  by  any, 
even  the  most  nervous  of  lady 
travellers.  The  descent  to  Leuk 
is  extremely  interesting,  but  b^ 
fore  we  enter  upon  it  we  will  take 
advantage  of  our  elevated  point 
of  view  to  wave  our  farewells  to 
the  whole  canton  of  Valais. 


Chapter  XVIII.  Italian  Switzerland — From  the  Lakes  to  the 

St.  Gotthard. 


Between  the  glaciers  of  the 
High  Alps  and  the  sunny  plain 
of  Lombardy,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  vale  of  the  Adda,  and 
on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Doire, 
lies  the  lake  district  of  Italy — a 
region  of  light  and  sunshine,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  charms  that 
captivate  the  eye  and  rejoice  the 
heart — a  veritable  garden,  where 
the  products  of  the  chilly  north 
and  the  luxuriant  south  meet  and 
flourish  equally. 

Into  this  fertile  region  stretches 
the  southern  part  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Tessin,  or  Ticino,  which 
lies  between  the  Lago  Maggiore 
and  the  Lago  di  Como,  and  almost 
encloses  the  Lake  of  Lugano. 
Here  the  oppressive  relaxing  heat 
of  the  Lombard  plain  becomes 
more  temperate,  though  the  sun- 
shine loses  nothing  of  its  bril- 
liancy, and  its  fertilising  powers 
seem  to  be  doubled.  Umbrageous 
woods  of  deciduous  trees  clothe 
all  the  hills  and  mountains,  while 
the  slopes  are  covered  with  nut- 
trees,  chestnuts,  and  vine-clad 
mulberry-treefl ;  the  fields  and 
meadows  show  signs  of  exuber- 
ant fertility,  and  the  gardens  are 
bright  with  the  rosy  blossoms  of 


the  peach  and  almond  in  the 
spring-time,  and  yield  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  golden-hued  figs 
in  the  summer.  Such  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  canton,  which  extends 
to  and  includes  Locarno,  on  the 
Lake  of  Maggiore,  and  Bellinzona, 
on  the  river  Ticino.  Beyond 
these  places  the  country  soon 
begins  to  assume  a  less  genial 
aspect,  and  we  enter  upon  the 
Alpine  district  of  Ticino,  with  its 
precipitous  heights,  wild  water- 
falls, and  frequent  glimpses  of 
glaciers.  Southern  vegetation  and 
Italian-looking  towns  and  villages 
are  left  behind  ;  Nature  becomes 
more  chary  of  her  gifts,  or  refuses 
to  bestow  them  at  all,  except  as 
the  reward  of  laborious  toil ;  po- 
verty is  rampant,  and  the  people 
are  generally  too  indolent  to  cope 
vigorously  with  it. 

The  canton  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  Tessin,  or  Ticino,  the 
Ticinus  of  the  ancients ;  but  the 
part  of  the  river  between  Bellin- 
zona and  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Blegno  is  called  the  Kiviera,  and 
it  is  along  the  Eiviera  that  the 
population  of  the  canton  is  chiefly 
settled. 
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The  world-renowned  road  of 
the  St.  Gotthaid  Tans  along  by 
the  side  of  the  Ticino  through  a 
yalley  which  abounds  in  gorges, 
wild  -  looking  rocks,  waterfalls, 
and  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery.  This  is  pro- 
bably all  that  the  summer  tourist 
will  see  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  canton,  as  the  Yal  Maggio, 
a  yalley  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  Val  Ticino  on  the  west,  is 
seldom  visited.  To  most  persons 
the  canton  of  Ticino  means  the 
St.  Gotthard  Pass,  Airolo,  Faido, 
Biasca,  Bellinzona,  Locarno,  and 
Lugano;  and  when  they  have 
seen  these,  they  have  seen  the 
principal  places  of  interest. 

From  the  terrace  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  above  the  town, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  lake. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  on 
our  left  hand  is  Monte  Br^,  which 
rises  to  the  north-east  of  Lugano, 
4uikd  is  backed  by  the  loftier  Monte 
Boglia ;  the  lake  winds  round  its 
base  to  Porlezza.  Opposite  us, 
the  foreground  is  occupied  by 
Monte  Caprino,  whose  cool  grot- 
toes are  used  as  wine-cellars  by 
the  townspeople ;  its  slopes  are 
covered  with  lime-trees  and  young 
chestnuts,  and  behind  it  rises  the 
Colmo  di  Creccio,  while  farther 
off  still  we  can  just  catch  the.  twin 
summits  of  the  Monte  Generoso. 
To  the  right  is  the  famous  cone- 
shaped  mountain  of  San  Salvatore, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  view 
is  equally  lovely  and  far  more 
extensive.  San  Salvatore  stands 
on  a  sort  of  peninsula ;  for  the 
]ake,  after  running  south  as  far 
as  Morcote,  turns  sharp  round  to 
the  north,  and  proceeds  in  this 
direction  as  far  as  Agno,  which  is 
almost  in  a  line  with  Lugano; 
and  between  these  two  towns  lies 
the  little  Lake  of  Muzzano. 

This  Lago  di  Lugano,  or  Lago 
Ceresio,  as  the  Luganesi  them- 


selves call  it,  seems  to  be  always 
smiling  at  the  sky.  The  sky  is 
almost  always  blue,  and  so  is  the 
water ;  and  the  white  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats  which  glide  over  its 
surface  scarcely  disturb  its  dream- 
like repose.  Its  shores  are  fanned 
by  the  most  delicious  breezes,  and 
if  the  chilly  tramontana  prevails 
at  night,  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
softly  breathing  breva  in  the  day- 
time. Generally  speaking,  the 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  rude 
stormy  winds  known  as  the  por- 
zellina  and  marino  seldom  blow. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  those  whoBe 
chief  object  is  to  enjoy  themselves 
quietly  and  without  much  exertion 
should  love  to  linger  on  the  shores 
of  this  lake,  for  its  charms  are 
numerous  and  varied,  and  the 
Hdtel  du  Pare,  formerly  a  convent, 
which  stands  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  is  surrounded  by  trees, 
is  a  very  pleasant  place  for  a  pro- 
tracted sojourn.  Visitors  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  sitting  in  the 
balconies,  and  are  apparently 
never  weary  of  gazing  out  over 
the  sparkling  waters  at  the  blue 
mountains  in  the  distance.  Others 
take  one  of  the  hotel-boats  and 
.  row  across  the  lake,  sometimes  to 
a  villa  or  tiny  village,  sometimes 
to  some  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  groves  which  fringe  its  margin, 
and  sometimes  to  the  celebrated 
wine-cellars  of  Monte  Caprino. 
Those  who  are  of  a  more  restless 
turn  of  mind  will  find  plenty  of 
longer  excursions  to  satisfy  them : 
the  steamers  Ceresio  and  Generoso 
will  lend  them  the  aid  of  their 
wings,  and  the  railway  will  convey 
them,  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time,  either  into  Italy  or  to 
Melide,  Maroggia,  Capolago,  or  to 
Mendrisio,  the  garden  of  Italian 
Switzerland,  which  lies  on  the  high- 
road to  Como  and  Milan.  Besides 
all  this,  they  may,  if  they  please, 
make  the  ascent  of  Monte 
Generoso,  or  Gionnero,  the  Bigi 
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of  Italian  Switzerland,  which  is 
daily  becoming  more  famous.  The 
people  of  Lugano  have  a  saying 
with  regard  to  this  mountain, 
which  runs  as  follows :  ^  Sense* 
less  is  he  who  does  not  desire  to 
see  it,  and  senseless  is  he  who, 
having  seen,  does  not  admire  it ; 
more  senseless  still  is  the  man 
who,  having  seen  and  admired  it, 
goes  away  and  leaves  it/  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  closer  at  hand 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit, 
and  within  easy  walking,  riding, 
or  driving  distance ;  in  feict,  the 
attractions  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  -simply  inexhaustible,  and 
people  who  go  hence  to  Locamo 
often  think  regretfully  of  the 
paradise  they  have  left  behind 
them  on  the  Ceresio. 

Yet  Locamo  is  situated  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  all  our  ideas 
as  to  the  beauty  of  Italian  scenery 
are  commonly  associated  with  the 
name  of  this  lake.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Locarno  is  beau- 
tiful; but  we  miss  the  fresh 
honest  air  and  delightful  climate 
of  Lugano,  where  the  warm  breath 
of  the  south  wind  is  so  deliciously 
tempered  by  breezes  blowing 
straight  down  from  the  Alps. 
Locarno  is  like  a  snake  lurking 
amid  the  roses  and  fruits,  which 
grow  here  in  such  rich  profusion 
as  to  remind  one  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  Nowhere  do  trees 
of  all  descriptions  grow  more 
luxuriantly  than  on  the  Locamo 
shore,  but  the  entire  localitv  is  a 
prey  to  the  malaria,  which  is  bred 
in  the  extensive  marshes  of  the 
Ticino,  and  spreads  its  leaden  wings 
over  the  whole  northern  shore  of 
the  lake.  Can  it  be  owing  to  the 
malaria  that  the  town  of  Locamo 
has  always  hitherto  seemed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  retrogression  1 

It  is  hard  to  turn  one's  back  on 
all  the  glorious  beauty  of  Italy ; 
but  we  have  to  wend  our  way 
homewards,  and  must   therefore 


turn  our  steps  towards  Bellinzdna,. 
where  the  canton  of  Tioino  ceases 
to  be  Italian  for  those  coming 
from  the  south,  and  begins  to  be 
Italian  for  those  arriving  by  th& 
St.  Gotthard  road. 

Bellinzona  itself  is  a  thoroughly 
Italian  town,  and  its  aspeot  is 
grand  and  striking  as  we  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Genere  and  see  it  standing 
on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Ticino,. 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  garden-like  scenery.  The 
extensive  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated  was  anciently  known  a» 
the  Gampi  Ganini.  Its  batUe- 
mented  walls  and  the  three  old 
castles,  known  respectively  as  the- 
Gastle  of  Uri,  or  Gastello  Grande, 
the  Gastello  di  Svitto,  and  th& 
Gastle  of  Unterwalden,  give  th& 
place  almost  an  air  of  defiance- 
when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  but. 
this  disappears  speedily  upon  a 
closer  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Indeed,  the  town  resembles 
some  old  statue  overgrown  with, 
roses  and  creepers,  round  which 
the  children  laugh  and  play  and 
gather  flowers,  without  bestowing 
a  thought  upon  their  ancient 
ancestor.  There  is  nothing  in 
Bellinzona  to  inspire  fear  or  awe 
nowadays.  The  sound  of  the  war 
trumpet  has  given  place  to  the- 
song.  of  the  herdsman  and  the 
ritomello  of  the  street -boy,  and 
the  cicada  hums  its  summer  song 
in  profoundest  peace  where  once 
the  clash  of  arms  was  frequently 
to  be  heard.  There  are  many 
beautiful  views  to  be  seen  from 
the  neighbouring  vineyards,  which 
are  reached  by  shady  paths 
through  groves  and  thickets.  On 
the  cliffs  of  Gorvaro,  overshadowed 
by  trees,  stands  a  lonely  little- 
church  dedicated  to  the  Madonna, 
which  contains  a  whole  world  of 
poetry  within  its  four  walls.  There- 
are  a  few  villages  and  a  good 
many  scattered  houses  upon  thas^ 
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heights,  and  if  vre  desire  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, we  shall  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  here.  And  now 
we  proceed  still  farther  north,  and 
along  the  Riviera,  or  Eevierthal, 
as  the  Italians  and  Germans  re- 
spectively call  the  valley  of  the 
Ticino.  Between  Bellinzona  and 
Biasca  the  Itcdian  echoes  grow 
fainter  and  fainter ;  but  the  roads 
are  still  bordered  by  vineyards, 
and  the  granite  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  trellised  vines,  as  well  as 
the  peach,  almond,  and  fig  trees, 
still  occasionally  remind  us  of  the 
south.  These,  however,  are  pre- 
sently succeeded  by  nut-trees, 
cherry-trees,  alders  growing  by 
the  water-side,  and  plantations  of 
pines  on  the  mountains ;  and  by 
the  time  we  reach  Biasca  the 
snowy  mountains  are  once  more 
towering  over  our  heads.  The 
streams,  too,  become  more  volu- 
minous and  impetuous,  the  Froda- 
bach  forms  a  considerable  water- 
fall— and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  rocks 
and  floods  together  which  wrought 
such  terrible  havoc  here  in  1512. 
It  was  a  wealthy  and  prosperous 
district  then,  thanks  to  the  Ger- 
man part  of  the  population ;  but 
it  is  so  no  longer,  and  the  nume- 
rous villages  along  the  road  and 
upon  the  heights  are  best  seen 
from  a  distance.  If  one  goes  too 
near,  one  finds  that  they  are  dis- 
mal dens,  with  extraordinarily 
narrow  streets,  and  full  of  filthy 
puddles ;  and  the  few  stone  houses 
they  contain  look  slovenly  and 
iU-kept  for  the  most  part.  The 
wooden  houses  are  small  and  ugly 
— the  front  being  of  wood  and 
the  back  of  stone,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  shingle.  The  first- 
floor  is  reached  by  an  outside 
staircase,  which  leads  at  once  into 
the  kitchen,  and  this  again  into 
the  small  low  living-room,  whence 
almost  all  air  and  light  are  ex- 


cluded«  These  dwellings  are  un- 
bearably hot  in  the  summer,  and 
in  winter  they  are  stifling ;  for  the 
whole  family  eat,  drink,  deep,  and 
work  in  this  confined  space,  and 
the  window  is  never  opened. 
There  is  little  that  is  attractive 
about  these  villages,  though  vanity 
has  induced  them  to  embellish,  to 
a  certain  extent,  that  side  which 
they  turn  towards  the  road ;  yet 
even  here  the  evidences  of  Italian 
frivolity  are  too  marked  to  be 
mistaken. 

We  are  now  in  the  Val  Leven- 
tina,  a  valley  which  extends  from 
the  junction  of  the  Brenno  and 
Ticino,  at  Biasca,  up  to  the  St.  Got- 
thard,  and  is  enlivened  by  the 
river  Ticino  with  its  companions, 
as  well  as  by  the  great  St.  Got- 
thard  road.  It  contains  about 
twenty  villages,  and  is  generally 
divided  into  three  districts,  known 
respectively  as  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Valley ;  the  boundary 
of  the  Upper  Valley  being  marked 
by  Airolo  and  Quinto,  that  of  the 
others  by  Faido  and  Giomico. 
The  valley,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
by  no  means  the  abode  of  wealth, 
and  when  the  traffic  along  the 
St.  Gotthard  road  does  not  afford 
them  sufficient  employment,  the 
meij  usually  go  and  seek  their 
fortunes  abroad.  The  women  work 
in  the  fields  and  meadows,  or  sit 
in  their  dismal  little  rooms  weav- 
ing ;  but  a  good  many  of  them  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  men,  and 
leave  their  homes  for  foreign 
lands.  Whether  the  future  will 
improve  matters  is  a  question ;  for 
the  railway,  when  it  comes,  will 
only  hurry  travellers  through  the 
valley  faster  than  they  go  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  inhabitants  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  gaze  after 
them.  If  the  future  has  nothing 
good  in  store  for  them,  the  past 
has  certainly  left  them  little  but 
sorrowful  memories;  and  even  the 
grand  natural    memorial    of  the 
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^Sassi  Grossi'  (Great  Rocks)  at 
GiomicOy  wbich  commemorates  a 
victory  gained  over  their  enemies, 
reminds  them  at  the  same  time 
that  this  very  victory  only  helped 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
subsequent  oppressors,  the  cow- 
herds of  UrL  The  people  of  the 
Val  Leventina  were  at  war  just 
then  with  Milan;  and  Count 
Marsiglio  Torello,  who  had  been 
sent  against  them  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  and  a  good  deal  of 
artillery,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
the  bridge  of  Biasca.  There  he 
found  a  number  of  the  peasants 
awaiting  him;  but  they  made  a 
feint  of  retreating  when  he  ap- 
proached, and  drew  him  on  to  the 
flat  ground  between  Bodio  and 
Giornico,  where  Stanga,  their  cap- 
tain, had  made  every  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  the  ducal 
troops.  This  part  of  the  valley 
had  been  purposely  laid  under 
water,  and,  as  it  was  now  the 
month  of  iTovember,  one  night's 
sharp  frost  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vert the  whole  surface  into  a  sheet 
of  hard  ice.  The  dalesmen,  only 
a  few  hundred  in  number,  took 
up  a  position  on  the  cliffs  above, 
and  as  the  troops  approached,  they 
first  rolled  huge  masses  of  rocks 
down  upon  them  from  the  slopes, 
and  then  charged  furiously  upon 
them.  An  utter  rout  ensued; 
several  thousands  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  their  guns  and  arms 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  they  fled  down  the  Eiviera 
in  dire  confusion,  pursued  by  the 
Ticinesi,  who  took  a  great  number 
of  them  prisoners.  The  men  of 
the  Yal  Leventina  distinguished 
themselves  greatly  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  Stanga,  their  captain, 
returned  home,  when  the  fight 
was  over,  only  to  die  on  the 
threshold  of  the  numerous  wounds 
he  had  received. 
At  Faido  there  axe  a  number  of 


beautiful  old  chestnut-trees,  which 
remind  us  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture  we  have  just 
drawn.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  the  unfortunate  val- 
ley was  most  haughtily  treated  by 
its  masters,  the  men  of  XJri.  In 
all  their  intercourse  with  these 
latter,  the  dalesmen  were  required 
to  address  them  as  '  Illustrissimi 
e  potentissimi  signori  e  padroni 
nostri  clementimm^ — '  Most  illus- 
trious and  most  mighty  lords,  and 
our  most  merciful  masters,*  while 
they  dared  not  speak  of  themselves 
except  as  ^Umilissimiefedelissimi 
servitori  e  sudditC — *Most  hum- 
ble and  faithful  servants  and  sub- 
jects.' 

Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
but  little  was  needed  to  kindle 
the  smouldering  flames  of  insur-^ 
rection,  and  in  1755  a  premature 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the 
Swiss  yoke.  It  failed,  however, 
for  want  of  proper  management, 
and  the  men  of  Uri  and  their 
confederates,  who  had  come  across 
the  St  Gotthard  Pass,  quickly 
crushed  the  rebellion.  The  people 
of  the  Val  Leventina  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Faido  on  the 
2d  of  June,  and  they  came,  three 
thousand  of  them,  with  shame  for 
the  past  and  fear  for  the  future  in 
their  faces.  They  were  surrounded 
by  the  Confederate  troops,  and 
compelled,  bare-headed  and  on 
bended  knees,  to  swear  uncondi* 
tional  obedience  to  their  masters ; 
and  in  the  same  posture  they  were 
made  to  witness  the  execution  of 
their  leaders,  who  were  hanged  on 
the  very  chestnut-trees  we  see  be- 
fore us.  Horror-stricken  and  sad 
at  heart,  the  dalesmen  returned  to 
their  miserable  huts,  to  find  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  worse  bondage 
than  before. 

There  is  something  gloomy  and 
dismal  about  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  here.  It  looks  as  if  there 
were  a  curse  upon  it ;  and  the  peo- 
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pie  themselves  are  grave  and  si- 
lent;  as  is  only  natural  in  those 
who  are  the  heirs  of  such*  a  dreary 
past,  and  have  grown  up  in  per-  ■ 
petual  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
Nature. 

Above  Faido  the  Ticino  rushes 
with  demoniacal  fury  through  a 
narrow  passage,  which  it  forced 
for  itself  ages  ago  in  the  Monte 
Piottino  or  Platifer.  To  describe 
its  mad  raging  impetuosity  is  sim- 
ply impossible,  for  it  is  unlike 
anything  else.  The  road  is  carried 
along  close  above  the  boiling  wa- 
ters, which  will  be  spanned  by  a 
railway-bridge  before  long. 

And  now  the  scenery  becomes 
grander  and  wilder  every  step  we 
take  forward,  and  the  cliffs  ad- 
vance nearer  and  nearer,  threaten- 
ing to  bar  the  traveller's  farther 
progress.  We  pass  the  poor  little 
hamlet  of  Piotta,  which  lies  on  a 
mountain-slope  close  to  a  wild- 
looking  ravine  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road ;  then  we  reach  Airolo, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Tremola 
— or  Trlimmelthal,  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it — and  then  the  real 
ascent  to  the  St.  Gotthard  begins. 
The  great  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  will 
terminate  at  Airolo,  and  this  gigan- 
tic work  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  village  for 
years  past. 

The  Italian  element  is  very 
strong  in  Airolo ;  and  one  fancies 
that  the  stream  of  intending  emi- 
grants who  proposed  to  cross  the 
Alps  at  this  point  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  finding  that  they 
might  make  money  here  without 
going  any  farther.  It  is  here  that 
the  corkscrew  windings  of  the^St 
Gotthard  road  begin,  and  from 
here  to  Hospenthsd,  in  the  Vale 
of  Urseren,  the  traveller  has  no 
opportunity  of  buying  anything 
he  may  require  on  his  journey, 
except  at  the  humble  hospice. 
Accordingly,  there  has  always 
been  a  great    demand   here  for 


small  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  for 
porters,  agents,  stables,  relays  of 
horses,  and  taverns,  as  well  as  for 
such  handicraftsmen  as  smiths, 
saddlers,  and  wheelwrights;  and 
all  these  various  needs  are  just 
what  the  Ticinese  is  capable  of 
supplying.  Airolo,  therefore,  was 
a  very  flourishing  place  even  in 
the  days  when  the  only  road  across 
the  St.  Gotthard  was  but  a  bridle- 
path, and  that  a  bad  one;  for 
sixteen  thousand  travellers  and 
some  ten  thousand  beasts  of  bur- 
den naturally  required  that  some 
sort  of  provision  should  be  made 
for  their  various  needs.  The  great 
new  road  of  course  made  many 
changes,  however,  and  the  new 
railway,  when  completed,  will  not 
have  much  to  do  with  Airolo ;  so 
that  one  fears  its  present  pros- 
perity can  be  but  short-lived,  and 
must  be  doomed  to  gradual  decay. 
At  Airolo  the  a.scent  begins  in 
the  pleasantest  manner  through 
rich  green  meadows;  and  the 
pedestrian,  as  he  follows  the 
short  cuts  made  by  the  old  road, 
can  see  the  innumerable  twists 
and  turns  of  the  newer  and  easier 
road,  which  looks  at  a  distance 
like  an  uncoiled  rope  flung  across 
the  mountain,  or,  as  Kogers  says  : 

*  Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link, 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides. '^ 

On  fine  bright  days  we  enter 
even  the  Val  Tremola,  or  Tremiora 
(the  Yale  of  Trembling),  without 
the  least  feeling  of  apprehension ; 
though,  when  we  have  crossed 
the  bridge  which  takes  us  once 
more  to  the  right  bank  of  th& 
Ticino,  we  are  close  to  Madonna 
ai  Leit,  San  Giuseppe,  St.  An- 
tonio, and  il  Buco  dei  Calanchetti, 
spots  which  are  all  of  them  in 
very  ill  repute  for  one  reason  or 
other.  The  last-mentioned,  for 
instance,  derives  its  name  from  a. 
party  of  glaziers  who  all  perished 
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here  when  on  their  way  back  from 
France  to  their  homes  in  the 
valley  of  Calanca.  They  had  in- 
sisted on  leaving  the  safe  shelter 
of  the  Hospice  and  continuing 
their  journey,  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  given  them,  and  were 
buried  in  the  snow.  All  this 
part  of  the  road,  but  even  more 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hospice,  is  exposed  in  winter  to 
frequent  snowstorms,  called  tour- 
mentea  or  gitxen  by  the  Swiss, 
and  kisses  by  the  people  of  the 
Val  Leventina — ^kisses  given  by 
the  fiend-Hke  tramontana  which 
too  often  end  in  death. 

A  very  dreary  region  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  Hospice 
stands — a  cold,  desolate,  barren 
plateau,  about  three  miles  long, 
thickly  covered  with  weather-beat- 
en blocks  of  granite.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  not  a  single 
speck  of  green  is  to  be  seen,  for 
we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  wall  of  steep  snow-covered 
heights.  The  streams  are  arrest- 
ed in  their  course,  uncertain  ap- 
parently whether  they  shall  flow 
north  or  south,  and  accordingly 
here,  as  on  most  mountain-passes, 
they  have  formed  various  little 
ponds  and  lakes,  which  are  abun- 
dantly fringed  with  flowers  in  the 
height  of  summer,  but  are  other- 
wise entirely  devoid  of  any  signs 
of  life,  and  are  surrounded  by 
nothing  but  broken  rocks  heaped 
together  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  best  known  of  these  lakes 
are  the  Lago  Sella  and  Lago  Scuro, 
which  are  elevated  some  six 
thousand  odd  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  One  of 
the  principal  feeders  of  the  river 
Reuss  forms  the  outlet  of  the  Lago 
Sella,  the  Lago  Scuro  being 
drained  by  the  wild  torrent  which 
rushes  down  the  Val  Tremola. 
Some  twenty  other  lakes,  larger 
and  smaller,  lie  hidden  in  differ- 
ent parts   of  this   dreary   rock- 


strewn  wildemess.  One  of  the 
larger  and  better  known  of  these 
is  the  Lago  Lucendro,  which  is 
fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lucendro 
glacier  and  drained  into  the  river 
Eeuss.  None  of  them  are  ever 
firee  from  ice  for  more  than  three 
months  of  the  year  at  the  outside, 
and  their  appearance  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  wild  chill- 
looking  landscape,  which  seems 
to  be  rendered  only  more  gloomy 
and  sad  by  the  presence  of  these 
dull  expanses  of  dead-looking 
blue-green  water. 

The  most  noteworthy  peaks 
around — ^none  of  which,  be  it  ob- 
served, bears  the  name  of  St. 
Grotthard — are  the  Pizzo  Centrale, 
or  Tritthorn,  which  is  now  often 
ascended,  Monte  Prosa,  the  Fibbia, 
Pizzo  Lucendro,  and  Piz  Or- 
sino,  none  of  which  is  quite  ten 
thousand  feet  in  height,  though 
some  come  very  near  it,  and  aJl 
are  considerably  over  eight  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  history  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
Pass  and  its  Hospice  is  long  and 
interesting,  though  it  does  not  go 
back  as  far  as  one  might  be  led 
by  its  present  world-wide  feme  to 
expect  Our  first  trustworthy 
information  concerning  it  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
is  furnished  by  the  famous  Father 
Pkcido  a  Specha.  In  the  records 
of  the  convent  of  Disentis,  which 
were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire, 
he  had  seen  it  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  hospice  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  in  1300,  that  mer- 
chandise was  conveyed  across  the 
pass  in  1321,  and  that  in  1374  the 
abbot  of  the  aforesaid  convent — 
which  at  that  time  owned  the 
alpine  pastures  of  Fortunei,  Ro- 
dunt,  and  Lucendro — ^had  caused 
a  hospice  and  chapel  to  be  built 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  In 
1431,  when  many  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  of  the  time  were 
passing  through  on  their  way  to 
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the  council  theu  being  held  at 
Basel,  a  certain  Canon  Ferraiio 
was  sent  up  to  the  hospice  to  at- 
tend to  them.  This  was  not  for 
long,  however;  and  later  on,  when 
the  convent  had  handed  over  the 
pastures  just  mentioned  to  the 
village  of  Airolo,  the  same  place 
was  laid  under  an  obligation  to 
keep  up  the  little  institution  on 
the  mountain-pass. 

St  Carlo  Borromeo  had  intend- 
ed to  build  a  considerable  house 
on  the  spot,  but  was  prevented 
by  death  from  carrying  out  his 
designs.  In  1602  Friedrich  Bor- 
romaus  sent  an  ecclesiastic  thither, 
and  in  1629  he  had  a  house  built 
there,  but  this  was  deserted  from 
1648  to  1682.  The  hospice  of 
the  Capuchins  was  first  established 
in  1683,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  Cardinal  Visconti.  A 
hundred  years  later  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  avalanches,  was  rebuilt  and 
again  destroyed — this  time  by  the 
French,  who  lay  encamped  here 
from  1799  to  1800,  and,  to  supply 
their  wamt  of  fuel,  burnt  up  all  the 
woodwork  the  buildings  contained. 
Money  being  scarce,  a  very  hum- 
ble little  hospice  for  poor  travellers 
was  first  erected,  and  this  gradually 
developed  into  the  present  grand 
group  of  buildings. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of 
the  pass  in  times  of  peace ;  but  it 
has  known  something  of  war  as 
well,  and  the  date  of  the  year  1799 
is  inscribed  in  its  records  in  letters 
of  flaming  red,  for  at  that  time 
the  pass  was  the  scene  of  a  des- 


perate struggle  between  Eussia, 
Austria,  and  France.  However, 
this  is  all  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition,  and  every  traveller  who 
has  crossed  the  St  Gotthard 
knows  the  story  attached  to  the 
inscription,  *  Suwarow  victor,*  still 
to  be  read  on  the  granite  rocks  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Val  Tremola. 

And  now,  without  further  delay, 
we  must  follow  the  downward 
course  of  the  Eeuss  to  the  beautiful 
peaceful  valley  below,  with  its 
green  undulating  pastures  and 
silvery  river ;  with  here  the  plea- 
sent  little  village  of  Hospenthal 
and  its  characteristic  ruin,  and 
farther  on  the  imposing  village  of 
Andermatt,  overshadowed  by  its 
beautiful  wood  of  pine-trees. 

Here  we  may  take  our  choice 
of  two  or  three  different  routes. 
If  we  proceed  through  the  tunnel 
known  as  the  XJmerloch,  or  Hole 
of  TJri,  and  across  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
once  more  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
while  the  road  to  the  west,  over 
the  Kealp  and  Furca  Pass^  will  in 
a  few  hours  take  us  back  to 
Valais ;  so  we  must  strike  out  in 
a  new  direction,  and  make  for  the 
pass  of  the  Oberalp.  And  who 
shall  be  our  leader  ?  Old  '  Father 
Rhine'  himself! — 

'  The  wide  and  winding  Rhine^ 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine.* 

ChUdt  Harold, 


(To  ht  coniinued,) 


THROUGH  THE  DARK  CONTINENT.* 


Honours  have  fallen  thick  upon 
the  prematurely  gray  head  of  the 
man  whom  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  late- 
ly eulogised  as  'not  only  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  adventurous 
of  explorers,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  observant  of 
geographers.'  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America  have  flattered  him  with 
their  distinctions,  and  the  whole 
world  has  almost  unanimously 
conspired  to  applaud  him.  Illus- 
trious individuals  and  learned 
societies  have  handsomely  inti- 
mated to  him  their  appreciation 
of  his  services  to  science  and 
civilisation.  Kings,  rulers,' and 
princes  have  accorded  him  the 
meedof  personal  recognition;  go- 
vernments have  officially  approved 
of  his  achievements ;  and  public 
favour  has  been  nearly  coextensive 
with  his  reputation.  Nearly,  but 
not  altogether;  for  Mr.  Stanley 
professes  to  know,  to  his  bitter 
cost,  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
in  Africa  has  not  been  understood 
by  aU.  'But,*  to  use  his  own 
words,  'with  my  conscience  at 
ease,  and  the  simple  record  of  my 
daily  actions,  which  I  now  publish, 
to  speak  for  me,  this  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  a  few 
presents  itself  to  me  only  as  one 
more  harsh  experience  of  life. 
And  those  who  read  my  book  will 

*  Through  the  Dark  Continent ;  or  the 
Sources  of  the  Nile,  around  the  Great 
Lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  down  the 
Umngstone  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  author  of  '  How  1 
found  Livinp^tone/  'Coomassie  and  Mag- 
dala,'  *  My  Kalulu,*&c.  2  vols.  (London : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  i  Biving- 
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know  that  I  have  indeed  had  "  a 
sharp  apprehension  and  keen  in- 
telligence" of  many  such  experi- 
ences.* 

Certainly,  having  regard  to  the 
paternal  tenderness  with  which 
Mr.  Stanley  watched  over  the 
welfare  of  his  followers,  his  ac- 
cusers must  in  fairness  do  their 
best  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge 
of  needless  bloodshed  or  wanton 
aggression  on  the  natives  whose 
hostility,  if  he  could  not  disarm, 
he  was  bound  to  combat  as  the 
only  alternative  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  expedition. 

Through  long  ages  Africa  has 
been  emphatically  a  'dark  con- 
tinent f  dark  in  the  sable  com- 
plexion of  its  inhabitants,  in  the 
degradation  of  its  social  systems, 
the  grovelling  fear  of  its  super- 
stitions, the  cruel  sa/agery  of  its 
religions ;  dark  in  the  deadly  in- 
hospitality  of  its  climate,  in  the 
dreariness  of  its  deserts,  in  the 
ferocity  of  its  beasts  of  prey  and 
the  huge  terror  of  its  reptiles; 
and  dark,  finally,  in  the  depths 
of  its  unexplored  strangeness. 
Yet  in  many  respects  its  darkness 
is  beginning  to  disperse ;  and  our 
author  is  one  of  the  last  of  AMcan 
travellers  to  whose  work  such  a 
title  as  he  has  given  to  the  stir- 
ring volumes  before  us  will  not 
be  a  misnomer.  Already  the 
golden  threads  of  ascertained 
routes  are  to  be  recognised 
through  the  retreating  gloom; 
and  in  centres  of  varied  activity 
the  pioneers  of  trade  and  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  are  sever- 
ally or  conjointly  labouring,  under 
the  auspices  of  many  of  the  states 
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of  Europe,  in  the  task  of  redeem- 
ing what,  from  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, has  been  a  land  of  mystery 
and  the  shadow  of  death,  to  the 
light  of  a  sublimer  faith,  the  trust 
of  a  larger  hope,  and  the  life  of 
a  quickened  commerce,  of  more 
merciful  government  and  more 
genial  institutions. 

The  European  personnel  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  expedition  was  limited 
to  three,  Frederick  Barker,  Francis 
John  Pocock,  and  Edward  Pocock, 
— all  of  whose  names  have  now  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  mar- 
tyrs to  African  exploration,  two 
of  them  having  perished  of  fever, 
and   the   third,   Frank   Pocock, 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  his  rash 
confidence  in  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  'whirling  flying  waters'  of 
the   falls   of   Massassa.     Barker 
was  a  clerk  at  the  Langham  Hotel, 
whose  resolute  determination  to 
go  to  Africa  was  not  to  be  shaken 
by    Mr.    Stanley's    adverse   and 
faithful  representations  ;  and  the 
Pococks,  two  adventurous  lads  of 
eager  courage  and  devotion,  were 
sons  of  a  worthy  fisherman  of 
Lower  Upnor,  Kent,  whose  know- 
ledge of  river  navigation,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  watermen    of  the 
Med  way  and  the  Thames,   was 
likely  to  be    suggestive    of  re- 
sources    on     the     streams    and 
broader    waters    of    Equatorial 
Africa. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  other  candi- 
dates that  Mr.  Stanley's  civilised 
companionship  was  thus  circum- 
scribed; for  he  pleasantly  states 
that, 

'  Soon  after  the  announcement  of  the 
"  New  Mission,"  applications  by  the  score 
poured  into  the  ofBces  of  the  DaUp  Tele- 
graph and  New  York  Herald  for  employ- 
ment. Before  I  sailed  from  England  over 
1200  letters  were  received  from  "generals," 
"  colonels,"  "  captains,"  "  lieutenants," 
"midshipmen,"  ^'engineers,"  "oommis- 
sioners  of-  hotels,"  mechanics,  waiters, 
cooks,  servants,  somebodies  and  nobodies, 
spiritual  mediums  and  magnetisers,  ^c. 
&c    They  all  knew  Africa,  were  perfectly 


acclimatised,  were  quite  sure  they  would 
please  me,  would  do  important  services, 
save  me  from  any  number  of  troubles 
by  their  ingenuity  and  resouroes,  take 
me  up  in  balloons  or  by  flying  carriages, 
make  us  all  invisible  by  their  magic  arts, 
or  by  the  ''  science  of  magnetism"  would 
cause  all  savages  to  fall  asleep  while  we 
might  pass  anywhere  without  trouble. 
Indeed  I  feel  sure  that,  had  enough  money 
been  at  my  disposal  at  that  time,  I  might 
have  led  5000  Englishmen,  5000  Ameri- 
cans, 2000  Frenchmen,  2000  Germans, 
500  Italians,  250  Swiss,  200  Belgians,  50 
Spaniards,  and  5  Gredcs,  or  15,005  Euro- 
peans, to  Africa.  But  the  time  had  not 
arrived  to  depopulate  Europe,  and  colo- 
nise  Africa  on  such  a  scale,  and  I  was 
compeUed  to  respectfully  decline  accept- 
ing the  valuable  services  of  the  applicants, 
and  to  content  myself  with  Francis  John 
and  Edward  Pocock,  and  Frederick  Bar- 
ker, whose  entreaties  had  been  seconded 
by  his  mother  on  my  return  from 
America. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  also,  before 
departure,  at  the  great  number  of  friends 
I  i^ossessed  in  England,  who  testified  their 
fnendship  substantially  by  presenting  me 
with  useful  "  tokens  of  their  regard'*  in 
the  shape  of  canteens,  watches,  water- 
bottles,  pipes,  pistols,  knives,  pocket  com- 
panions, manifold  writers,  cigars,  packages 
of  medicine.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  Eng^uiBh 
tracts  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
knowled^   among   the    black    pagans, 
poems,  tmy  silk  banners,  gold  rings,  &c. 
Ac    A  lady  for  whom  I  have  a  reverent 
respect  presented  me  also  with  a  magni- 
ficent prize  mastiff  named  *'  Castor,"  an 
Englisn  officer  presented  me  with  another, 
and  at  the  Dogs'  Home  at  Batteraea  I 
purchased  a  retriever,  a  bull- dog,  and  a 
Dull-terrier,   called  respectivelv  by  the 
Pococks  "Nero,"  "BuU,"  and  "Jack."' 

When,  however,  Mr.  Stanley 
set  out  from  Bagamoyo  for  the 
interior  on  the  17th  of  November 
1874,  his  following  comprised 
some  356  souls,  consisting,  besides 
Europeans  and  gun-bearers,  of 
20  chiefs,  12  guides,  270  porters, 
36  women,  and  10  boys,  children 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  and  boat- 
bearers,  following  their  mothers 
and  assisting  them  with  trifling 
loads  of  utensils.  Of  these,  form- 
ing, as  they  left  the  coast  opposite 
Zanzibar,  a  lengthy  line  which 
occupied  nearly  half  a  mile  of  the 
path  which  is  at  the  present  day 
the  commercial  and  exploring 
highway  into  the  lake  regions, 
108 — men,  women,  and  children 
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— ^retained  with  Mr.  Stanley  to 
Zanzibar  in  November  1877,  in- 
cluding tiny  infants,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition,  had  been 
*  ushered  into  the  world  amid  the 
dismal  and  tragic  scenes  of  the 
cataract  lands.'  Including  the 
three  Europeans,  no  fewer  than 
173  members  of  the  'Anglo- 
American  Expedition'  succumbed 
to  the  chances  and  disasters  of 
inter  -  tropical  pilgrimage.  The 
casualties  were  represented  by 
being  lost  in  the  jungle,  lost 
through  insanity,  death  from  child- 
birth, from  smoking  cannabis 
sativa  or  wild  hemp,  from  typhoid 
fever  and  African  fever,  and  from 
being  caught  by  a  crocodile,  one 
each;  infantile  debility,  heart- 
disease,  low  fever,  general  debility, 
clear  scurvy,  ulcers,  and  overdoses 
of  opium^  were  fi&tal  to  two  each ; 
five  were  arrested  by  natives  and 
condemned  for  stealing ;  nine  per- 
ished of  starvation ;  fourteen  were 
drowned;  twenty-one  died  of 
dysentery,  and  forty-five  of  small- 
pox; and  fifty-eight  were  either 
slain  in  battie,  killed  in  the  bush, 
or  otherwise  murdered.  It  is  not 
for  nothing,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Stanley,  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  distinctions  of  which  he 
has  lately  been  the  recipient, 
should  interrupt  his  self-gratula- 
tion  with  a  short  paragraph  for 
the  relief  of  his  feelings  and  in  la- 
mentation and  praise  of  the  dead. 

'  Alaa,  that  to  share  thig  pride  and  these 
honours  there  are  left  to  me  none  of  those 
|allant  young  Englishmen  who  started 
nom  this  country  to  cross  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent, and  who  endeared  themsel'res  to 
me  by  their  fidelity  and  affection !  Alas, 
that  to  enjov  the  exceeding  pleasure  of 
rest  among  friends,  after  months  of  fight- 
ing for  dear  life  among  cannibals  and 
cataracts,  there  are  left  so  few  of  those 
brave  Africans  to  whom,  as  the  willing 
hsnds  and  the  lo;^al  hearts  of  Uie  ezped^ 
tion,  so  much  of  its  success  was  due  v 

The  task  to  which  Mr.  Stanley 
addressed  himself  was  the  solution 
of  the  several  geographical  prob- 


lems left  by  his  gallant  predeces- 
sors in  African  travel ;  to  supple- 
ment the  incomplete  discoveries 
of  Burton  and  Speke,  Speke  and 
Grant,  and  Dr.  Livingstone.  In 
the  course  of  his  researches 
he  circumnavigated  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  from  the  north-western 
shore  of  which  he  penetrated  to 
Beatrice  Gulf,  the  broad  north-east- 
em  arm  of  the  lake  Muta  ITzig^, 
from  whence  partially  returning 
he  arrived  by  a  circuitous  souther- 
ly route  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
Tanganika,  the  shores  of  which 
he  explored  before  attempting 
that  wonderful  voyage  down  the 
Congo — ^hereafter,  if  his  wish  is 
to  be  recognised  by  geographers, 
to  be  known  as  the  Livingstone 
Biver — upon  which  it  has  been 
said  that  his  fame  as  a  geogra- 
phical pioneer  wiU  substantially 
depend.  Of  this  '  comprehensive 
exploration,  lasting,  from  sea  to 
sea,  two  years  eight  months  and 
twenty  days,'  the  results  are  to 
be  found  embodied  in  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  which  are 
rendered  as  intelligible  as  splendid 
and  minute  maps  and  plentiful 
illustrations  can  make  them. 
With  the  principal  events  and 
the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
expedition  the  world  has  been 
made  from  time  to  time  familiar 
by  means  of  the  letters  published 
in  the  columns  of  an  enterprising 
contemporary ;  and  the  bare  itine- 
rary of  so  stupendous  an  excursion 
would  more  than  exhaust  the 
space  we  have  at  our  disposal 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  select 
from  his  narrative  some  of  those 
passages  and  descriptions  which 
are  conversant  about  the  more 
salient  events  of  his  journey,  and 
which  throw  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  rulers  and  the 
peoples  of  the  different  regions  he 
visited,  as  well  as  upon  the  physi- 
cal features  of  the  country  where- 
in they  dwell 
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Those  of  onr  leadeis  who 
lemember  the  high-bred  and  digni- 
fied courtesy  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  Baighash  bin  Sayid, 
during  his  visit  to  Eogland  three 
years  ago,  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  reminiscences  of  him  refresh- 
ed by  the  justly  favourable  tribute 
to  his  loyalty  and  philanthropy 
placed  on  record  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

*It  is  impossible  not  to  fed  a  kindlv 
interest  in  JPrince  Bar^hasli,  and  to  wish 
him  complete  success  m  the  reforms  he 
is  now  striving  to  bring  about  in  his 
country.  Here  we  see  an  Arab  prince^ 
educated  in  the  strictest  school  of  Islam, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  the  black 
natives  of  Africa  as  the  lawful  prey  of 
conquest  or  lust,  and  fair  objects  of  bar- 
ter, suddenly  turning  round  at  the  request 
of  European  philanthropists  and  becoming 
one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  the 
slave-trade — and  the  spectacle  must  neces- 
sarily create  for  him  many  well-wishers 
and  friends. 

Though  Prince  Barghaah  has  attributed 
to  myself  the  visit  of  those  ships  of  war 
tmder  Admiral  Gumming,  all  who  remem- 
ber that  period,  and  are  able,  therefore, 
to  trace  events,  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  first  decided  steps  taken  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  were  due  to  the  influence  of  Living- 
stone's constant  appeals.  Some  of  his 
letters,  they  will  remember,  were  carried 
by  me  to  England,  and  the  sensation  caused 
by  them  was  such  as  to  compel  the  British 
Government  to  send  Sir  Keu'tle  Frere  in 
the  Enchantress,  as  a  special  envoy  to 
Zanzibar,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Prince 
Barghash.  When  the  Prince's  reluctance 
to  si^  became  known,  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Gumming  made  its  appearance 
before  Zanzibar,  and  bjr  a  process  of  gentle 
coercion,  or  rather  quiet  demonstration, 
the  signature  of  the  Prince  was  at  last 
obtained.  One  thing  more,  however,  still 
remained  to  be  done  before  the  treaty 
could  be  carried  into  full  effect,  and  that 
was  to  eradicate  anv  feeling  of  discontent 
or  Bullenness  from  his  mind  which  might 
have  been  created  by  the  exhibition  of 
force,  and  this,  I  was  happy  to  see,  was 
effected  by  the  hospitable  reception  he 
enjoyed  in  England  m  1875.  Tnere  was 
a  difference  in  the  manner  and  tone  of 
the  Sultan  of  1874  and  of  1877,  that  I  can 
onlv  attribute  to  the  greater  knowledge  he 
had  gained  of  the  grandeur  of  the  power 
which  he  had  so  nearly  provoked.  We 
must  look  upon  him  now  as  a  friendly  and, 
I  believe,  sincere  ally,  and  as  a  man  will- 
ing to  do  his  utmost  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade/ 

After  a  series  of  adventures 
which  almost  paU  on  the  reader 


from  the  very  wealth  and  surprises 
of  their  variety,  Mr.  Stanley  found 
himself,  early  in  April  1875,  the 
honoured  guest  of  Mtesa,  Kabaka, 
or  Emperor  of  Uganda,  the  '  fore- 
most man  of  Equatorial  Africa.' 

'  In  person  Mtesa  is  taU,  probably  6  feet 
1  inch,  and  slender.  He  has  very  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable  features,  reminding 
me  of  some  of  the  faces  of  the  great  stone 
images  at  Thebes,  and  of  the  statues  in 
the  museum  at  Cairo.  He  has  the  same 
fulness  of  lips,  but  their  grossness  is 
relieved  by  the  general  expression  of 
amiability  blended  with  dignity  that  per- 
vades his  face,  and  the  large,  lustrous, 
lambent  eyes  that  lend  it  a  strange  beauty, 
and  are  typical  of  the  race  from  which  I 
believe  him  to  have  sprung.  His  colour 
is  of  a  dark  red  brown,  of  a  wonderfully 
smooth  surface.  When  not  engaged  in 
council,  he  throws  off  unreservedly  the 
bearing  that  characterises  him  when  on 
the  throne^  and  gives  rein  to  his  humour, 
indulging  m  hearty  peals  of  laughter.  He 
seems  to  be  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  European 
courts,  and  to  be  enamoured  of  hearing  of 
the  wonders  of  civilisation.  He  is  ambi- 
tious to  imitate  as  much  as  lies  in  his 
power  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  When 
any  piece  of  information  is  given  him, 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  translat- 
ing it  to  nis  wives  and  chiefs,  though 
many  of  the  latter  understand  the  Swahili 

language  as  well  he  does  himself. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  see  that  Mtesa  is  a  powerful  Emperor, 
with  great  influence  over  his  neighbours. 
I  have  to-day  seen  the  turbulent  Man- 
korongo,  king  of  Usui  and  Mirambo,  that 
terrible  phantom  who  disturbs  men*s 
minds  in  Unyamwezi  through  their  em- 
bassies kneeling  and  tendering  their  tri- 
bute to  him.  f  saw  over  3000  soldiers  of 
Mtesa  nearlv  half  civilised.  I  saw  about 
a  hundr^  chiefs  who  might  be  classed  in 
the  same  scale  as  the  men  of  Zanzibar  and 
Oman,  dad  in  as  rich  robes,  and  armed 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  have  witnessed 
with  astonishment  such  order  and  law  as 
is  obtainable  in  semi-civilised  countries. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  a  poor  Muslim's 
labour,  his  name  is  Muley  bin  Salim. 
He  it  was  who  first  began  teaching 
here  the  doctrines  of  Islam.  False  and 
contemptible  as  these  doctrines  are, 
they  are  preferable  to  the  ruthless 
instincts  of  a  savage  despot,  whom  Speke 
and  Grant  left  wallowing  in  the  blood  of 
women,  and  I  honour  the  memory  of  Muley 
bin  Salim  —  Muslim  and  slave-trader 
though  he  be— the  poor  priest  who  has 
wrought  this  happy  chan^  With  a 
strong  desire  to  improve  still  more  the 
character  of  Mtesa,  1  shall  begin  building 
on  the  foxmdation  stones  laid  by  Muley 
bin  Salim.  I  shall  destroy  his  belief  in 
Islam,  and  teadi  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.' 
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Mr.  Stanley  presents  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  his  methods  as  a 
miBsionarj;  and  the  sketch  is 
quaintly  reminiscent  of  the  bon- 
homie of  the  evangelistic  efforts 
of  Defoe*s  great  Christian  hero 
and  vagabond,  'Eobinson  Crusoe :' 

*  Since  the  5th  April,  I  had  enjoyed  ten 
interriews  with  Mtesa,  and  donng  all  I 
had  taken  occasion  to  introdnce  topics 
which  would  lead  up  to  the  subject  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  occurred  in  my 
presence  but  I  contrived  to  turn  it  towards 
effecting  that  which  had  become  an  object 
to  me,  viz.  his  conversion.  There  was  no 
attempt  made  to  confuse  him  with  the 
details  of  any  particular  doctrine.  I  simply 
drew  for  him  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God  humbling  Himself  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  white  and  black,  and  told 
him  how,  while  Ue  was  in  man*s  dis^ise, 
He  was  seized  and  crucified  by  wicked 
people  who  scorned  His  divinity,  and  yet 
out  of  His  great  love  for  them,  while  yet 
suffering  on  the  cross,  He  asked  His  great 
Father  to  forgive  them.  I  showed  the 
difference  in  character  between  Him  whom 
white  men  love  and  adore,  and  Moham- 
med, whom  the  Arabs  revere ;  how  Jesus 
endeavoured  to  teach  mankind  that  we 
abould  love  all  men,  excepting  none, 
while  Mohammed  taught  his  followers 
that  the  slaying  of  the  pagan  and  the  un- 
believer was  an  act  that  merited  Paradise. 
I  left  it  to  Mtesa  and  his  chiefs  to  decide 
which  was  the  worthier  character.  I  also 
sketched  in  brief  the  history  of  religious 
belief  from  Adam  to  Mohammed.  I  had 
also  begun  to  translate  to  him  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  Idi,  the  £mperor*s 
writer,  transcribed  in  Kiganda  the  words 
of  the  Law  as  given  to  him  in  choice 
Swahili  by  Robert  Feruzi,  one  of  my 
boat's  crew,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Universi- 
ties Mission  at  Zanzibar. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  I  launched 
into  this  work  of  teaching  was  soon  com- 
municated to  Mtesa  and  some  of  his 
principal  chiefs,  who  became  so  absorb- 
ingly mterested  in  the  story  as  I  gave  it 
to  them^^that  little  of  other  business  was 
done.  The  political  burzah  and  seat  of 
justice  had  now  become  an  alcove,  where 
only  the  moral  and  religious  laws  were 
discussed.* 

In  another  place  Mr.  Stanley  is 
good  enough  to  supply  us  with 
his  idea  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  activity  of  Christian 
missionaries  amongst  inferior  races 
ishould  be  governed  or  modified : 

*It  is  strange  how  British  philan- 
thropists, clerical  and  lay,  persist  in  the 
delusion  that  the  Africans  can  be  satisfied 
with  spiritual  improvement  only.  They 
ahoold  endeavour  to  impress  themselYea 


with  the  nndeniable  fact  that  man,  white, 
yellow,  red,  or  black,  has  also  material 
wants  which  crave  to  be  understood  and 
supplied.  A  barbarous  man  is  a  pure 
materialist.  He  is  full  of  cravings  for 
possessing  something  that  he  cannot  de- 
scribe. He  is  like  a  chUd  which  has  not 
ret  acc^uired  the  faculty  of  articulation. 
The  missionary  discovers  the  barbarian 
almost  stupefied  with  brutish  ignorance, 
with  the  instincts  of  a  man  in  him,  but 
yet  living  the  life  of  a  beast.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  develop  the  qualities  of 
this  practical  human  oeing,  he  instantly 
attempts  his  transformation  by  expound- 
ing to  him  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
and  other  difficult  subjects,  before  the 
barbarian  has  had  time  to  articulate  his 
necessities  and  to  explain  to  him  that  he 
is  a  frail  creature  requiring  to  be  fed  with 
bread,  and  not  with  a  stone. 

My  experience  and  study  of  the  pagan 
prove  to  me,  however,  that,  if  the  mis- 
sionary can  show  the  poor  materialist  that 
reli^on  is  allied  with  substantial  benefits 
and  impravement  of  his  degraded  condi- 
tion, the  task  to  which  he  is  about  to  de- 
vote himself  will  be  rendered  compara- 
tivdy  easy.  For  the  African  once  brought 
in  contact  with  the  European  becomes 
docile  enough :  he  is  awed  by  a  consdous- 
ness  of  his  own  immense  inferiority,  and 
imbued  with  a  vague  hope  that  he  ma^ 
also  rise  in  time  to  the  level  of  this 
superior  being  who  has  so  challenged  his 
admiration.  It  is  the  story  of  Caliban 
and  Stephano  over  again.  He  comes  to 
him  with  a  desire  to  be  taught,  and, 
seized  with  an  ambition  to  aspire  to  a 
higher  life,  becomes  docile  and  tractable; 
but  to  his  surprise  he  perceives  himself 
mocked  by  this  being  who  talks  to  him 
about  matters  that  he  despairs  of  ever 
understanding,  and  therefore,  with  abashed 
face  and  a  stUl  deeper  sense  of  his  inferi- 
ority, he  retires  to  his  den,  cavern,  or  hut 
with  a  dogged  determination  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  brutish  life  he  was  bom 
in.' 

Mr.  Stanley's  propaganda,  so 
far  as  the  'Emperor'  Mtesa  was 
the  object  of  it,  was  ably  seconded 
by  Colonel  Linant  de  Bellefonds, 
a  Frenchman  and  Calvinist,  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  *  Gordon 
Pasha  Expedition,'  opportunely 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Mtesa 
during  the  first  sojourn  there  of 
Mr.  Stanley.  The  latter,  indeed, 
had  repaired  to  Uganda  in  the 
Lady  Alice — which  had  been 
built  in  sections  at  Teddington, 
and  put  together  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Victoria  Kyanza,  and 
other  operations  of  the  expedition 
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which  could  be  conducted  on 
inland  waters — with  a  crew  of  ten 
men,  leaving  Barker  and  Frank 
Pocock  encamped  with  the  rest  of 
his  following  at  Kagehyi,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Speke  Gulf,  the 
south-eastern  arm  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Victoria.  Mtesa  had  pro- 
mised a  fleet  of  canoes  to  bring 
back  all  the  expedition  to  his 
territories,  whence  it  was  proposed 
to  march  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Albert  ^yanza,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  exact  relation  to 
the  Nile  system.  But  the  vain- 
glorious defection  of  Mtesa's  ad- 
miral betrayed  Mr.  Stanley  into 
the  power  of  savages,  and  especi- 
ally into  the  hands^of  the  ruthless 
islanders  of  Bumbireh,  from  whom 
he  effected  a  sudden  splendid  es- 
cape, only  to  find  himself  foodless 
and  without  oars  on  the  lake,  and 
the  object  of  the  mocking  taunt 
of  the  Bumbireh  people  to  'go 
and  die  on  the  Nyanza.'  In  spite 
of  this  parting  malediction,  which 
was  hereafter  to  be  avenged  in  a 
way  that  to  some  good  people  has 
seemed  too  sanguinary  for  an 
amateur  missionary,  the  Lady 
Alice,  after  severed  picturesque 
vicissitudes,  found  herself  once 
more  sailing  along  the  sunlit 
waters  of  Speke  Gulf,  and  bearing 
the  announcement  of  the  success- 
ful circumnavigation  of  the  lake, 
one  of  the  first  great  objects  of 
the  expedition.  Meanwhile  sick- 
ness, death,  and  treachery  had 
been  at  work  in  the  stationary 
camp.  Twelve  days  before  Mr. 
Stanley's  return,  Frederick  Barker 
had  succumbed  to  fever;  disease 
of  various  kinds  daily  claimed  its 
victims;  and  the  expedition  was 
in  danger  of  robbery  and  extinc- 
tion from  the  secret  confederation 
of  conspiring  chiefs.  At  this 
juncture  of  affairs,  Lukongeh,  the 
youthful  king  of  Ukerewe,  came 
to  the  rescue;  and  his  timely 
friendship  gave  Mr.  Stanley,  borne 


down  with  fever  and  anxiety,  the 
canoes  he  required  to  assume 
once  more  a  northerly  course  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  Victoria. 

The  subjects  and  the  neigh- 
bours of  King  Lukongeh  are  con- 
siderably devoted  to  the  marvel* 
lous: 

*The  stories  current  in  this  country 
about  the  witchcraft  practised  by  the 
people  of  Ukara  Island  prove  that  those 
islanders  have  been  at  pains  to  spread 
abroad  a  good  repute  for  themselves,  that 
thev  are  cunning,  and,  aware  that  super- 
stition is  a  wellness  of  human  nature, 
have  sought  to  thrive  upon  it.  Their 
power — according  to  the  Wakerewrf— over 
the  amphibis  is  wonderful.  One  Khamis, 
son  of  Hamadi,  the  carpenter  of  Sungoro, 
having  been  a  long  time  constructing  a 
dhow,  or  sailing  vessel,  for  his  employer, 
shared  most  thoroughly  in  these  delu- 
sions. 

Ehamis  averred,  with  an  oath,  that 
there  was  a  crocodile  which  lived  in  the 
house  of  the  chief  of  Ukara,  which  fed 
from  his  hands,  and  was  as  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  master  as  a  dog,  and  as 
intelligent  as  a  man.  Lukongeh  had  once 
a  pretty  woman  in  his  harem,  who  was 
coveted  by  the  Ukara  chief,  but  the 
latter  could  devise  no  means  to  possess 
her  for  a  long  time  untU  he  thought  of 
his  crocodile.  He  instantlv  communi- 
cated his  desire  to  the  reptile,  and  bade 
him  lie  in  wait  in  the  rushes  near  Msossi 
until  the  woman  should  approach  the  lake 
to  bathe,  as  was  her  custom  dail^p^,  and 
then  seize  and  convey  her  without  injury 
across  the  eight-mile  channel  to  Ukara. 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  the  woman  was  in 
the  Ukara  chiefs  house. 

When  I  expressed  a  doubt  about  the 
veracity  of  the  marvellous  tale,  Khamis 
said  indignantly :  "  What,  you  doubt 
me  ?  Ask  Lukongeh,  and  he  will  confirm 
what  I  have  told  you." 

He  then  added:  ^^Machunda,  Lukon- 
geh*s  father,  owned  a  crocodile  that  stole 
an  Arab^s  wife,  and  carried  her  across  the 
country  to  the  king*s  house!**  To  Khamis, 
and  the  Wangwana  who  listened  to  him, 
this  last  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
crocodiles  of  Ukara  were  most  astonishing 
creatures. 

The  Wakerew^  also  believe  that,  if  a 
hawk  seizes  a  fish  belonging  to  the  Wakara, 
it  is  sure  to  die  in  the  very  act ! 

Kadnma  of  Ka^chyi,  according  to 
Khamis,  possessed  a  hippopotamus  which 
came  to  him  each  morning,  for  a  long 
period,  to  be  milked  I' 

We  need  not  stay  to  follow 
Mr.  Stanley's  narratiV^e  in  the 
particulars  of  the  stem  punish- 
ment which  he  meted  out  to  the 
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'  obstinate  malignity'  of  the  assas- 
sins of  Bumbireh ;  nor  to  record 
the  war  in  which,  on  his  return 
to  Uganda,  he  found  the  Emperor 
Mtesa  engaged  for  the  reduction 
of  his  rebellious  tributaries.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  however, 
how,  amongst  the  distractions 
of  warlike  preparation  and  che- 
quered, but  finally  victorious 
operations,  Mtesa  and  his  courtiers 
listened  to  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  avowed  their 
adherence  to  his  religion,  which 
recommended  .  itself  as  being 
purer  in  doctrine  and  practice 
than  the  system  of  Mohammed. 

Mr.  Stanley  devotes  interesting 
and  suggestive  chapters  to  the 
antiquities  and  the  more  modem 
annals  of  Uganda,  together  with 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  its  various  classes,  and  an 
approximately  statistical  account 
of  the  various  states  comprising 
the  empire. 

Early  in  April  1876  we  find 
the  Anglo-American  Expedition 
en  route  to  Lake  Tanganika ;  and 
Mr.  Stanley  thus  summarises  the 
results  and  disappointments  of 
nearly  fifteen  months  of  laborious 
wandering : 

*  From  the  17th  January  1876  up  to  7th 
April  1876  we  had  been  engaged  in  trac* 
ing  the  extreme  southern  sources  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  marshy  plains  and  cnlti- 
Tated  uplands  where  they  are  born^  down 
to  the  mighty  reservoir  called  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  "We  had  circumnavigated  the 
entire  expanse;  penetrated  to  every  bay, 
inlet,  and  creek ;  become  acquainted  with 
almost  every  variety  of  wild  human  na- 
ture— the  mild  and  placable,  the  ferocious 
and  impracticably  savage^  the  hospitable 
and  the  inhospitable,  the  generous-souled 
as  wdl  aa  the  ungenerous ;  we  had  viewed 
their  methods  of  war,  and  had  witnessed 
them  imbruing  their  hands  in  each  other's 
blood  with  savage  triumph  and  glee ;  we 
had  been  tive  times  sufferers  by  their  lust 
for  war  and  murder,  and  had  lost  many 
men  through  their  lawlessness  and  fero- 
city ;  we  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
to  and  fro  on  foot  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Victorian  Sea,  and,  finally, 
had  explored  with  a  large  force  the  strange 
countnes  lying  between  the  two  lakes 
Muta  Nzige'  and  the  Victoria,  and  had 


been  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  arm  of 
the  lake  named  by  me  "  Beatrice  Gulf," 
and  to  drink  of  its  sweet  waters.  We 
had  then  returned  from  farther  quest  in 
that  direction,  unable  to  find  a  peaceful 
resting-place  on  the  lake -shores,  and  had 
st^ck  south  from  the  Katonga  lagoon 
down  to  the  Alexandra  Nile,  the  principal 
affluent  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  which  drams 
nearly  all  the  waters  from  the  west  and 
south-west.  We  had  made  a  patient  sur- 
vey of  over  one-half  of  its  course,  and 
then,  owing  to  want  of  the  means  to  feed 
the  rapacity  of  the  churlish  tribes  which 
dwell  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Alexandra 
Nyanza,  and  to  our  reluctance  to  force 
our  way  against  the  will  of  the  natives, 
opposing  unnecessarily  our  rifles  to  their 
spears  and  arrows,  we  had  been  compelled, 
on  the  7th  April,  to  bid  adieu  to  the  lands 
which  supply  the  Nile,  and  to  turn  our 

faoes  towards  the  Tanganika. 

♦    .       ♦  *  *  ♦ 

At  noon  of  the  27th  May  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Tanganika  broke  upon  the 
view,  and  compelled  me  to  linger  admir- 
ingly for  a  while,  as  I  did  on  the  day  I 
first  beheld  them.  B^  3  p.m.  we  were  in 
UjijL  Muini  Khen,  Mohammed  bin 
Gharib,  Sultan  bin  Elassim,  and  Khamis 
the  Baluch  greeted  me  kiudlv.  Moham- 
med bin  Sali  was  dead.  !5s^othing  was 
changed  much,  except  the  ever-changing 
mud  tembes  of  the  Arabs.  The  square 
or  plaza  where  I  met  David  Livingstone 
in  November  1871  is  now  occupied  by 
large  temb6s.  The  house  where  he  and  I 
lived  has  long  ago  been  burnt  down,  and 
in  its  place  there  remain  only  a  few  embers 
and  a  hideous  void.  The  lake  expands 
with  the  same  grand  beauty  before  the 
eyes  as  we  stand  in  the  market-place. 
Ine  opposite  mountains  of  Goma  have 
the  same  blue-black  colour,  for  they  are 
everlasting,  and  the  Liuch^  river  continues 
its  course  as  bro^^ii  aa  ever  just  east  and 
south  of  Ujiji.  The  surf  is  still  as  rest- 
less, and  the  sun  as  bright ;  the  sky  re  - 
tains  its  glorious  azure,  and  the  palms  all 
their  beauty ;  but  the  grand  old  hero, 
whose  presence  once  filled  Ujiji  with  such 
absorbmg  interest  for  me.  was  gone  V 

We  return  for  a  moment  to 
Serombo,  where  Mr.  Stanley  made 
the  peaceful  acquaintance  of  Mi- 
rambo,  the  '  Mars  of  Africa,'  the 
fame  of  whose  exploits  was  in  all 
the  villages  from  ^yangwe  to 
Zanzibar.  With  this  redoubtable 
chief  Mr.  Stanley  sealed  his 
friendship  by  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  *  blood-brotherhood,' 
which  was  thus  performed  : 

^Manwa  Sera  [chief  captain  of  the 
Anglo  -  American  Expedition]  having 
caused  us  to  sit  fronting  each  other  on 
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a  straw-carpet,  be  made  an  incision  in 
<«ch  of  our  right  legs,  from  which  he 
extracted  blood,  and,  inierchanging  it,  he 
exclaimed  aloud : 

"  If  either  of  you  break  this  brotherhood 
now  established  between  you,  may  the 
lion  deTour  him,  the  serpent  poiaon  him, 
bitterness  be  in  his  food,  his  friends 
desert  him,  his  gun  burst  in  his  hands 
and  wound  him,  and  everything  that  is 
bad  do  wrong  to  him  until  death." ' 

Of  Miiambo  Mr.  Stanley  writes: 

'His  person  quite  captivated  me,  for 
he  was  a  thorough  African  gentleman  in 
appearance,  very  different  from  my  con- 
ception of  the  terrible  bandit  who  had 
struck  his  telling  blows  at  native  chiefs 
and  Arabs  with  all  the  rapidity  of  a 
Frederick  the  Great  evironed  by  foes. 

I  entered  the  following  notes  in  my 
journal  on  April  22,  1876  : 

'*  This  day  will  be  memorable  to  me  for 
the  visit  oi  the  famous  Mirambo.  He 
was  the  reverse  of  all  my  conceptions  of 
the  redoubtable  chieftain,  and  the  man  I 
had  styled  the  'terrible  bandit.' 

He  is  a  man  about  5  feet  11  inches  in 
height,  and  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh 
about  him.  A  handsome,  regular-featured, 
mild'voiced,  soft-spoken  man,  with  what 
one  might  call  a  *  meek*  demeanour,  very 
generous  and  open-handed.  The  character 
was  so  different  from  that  which  I  had 
attributed  to  him,  that  for  some  time  a 
suspicion  clung  to  my  mind  that  I  was 
being  imposed  upon,  but  Arabs  came  for- 
ward who  testified  that  this  quiet-looking 
manwas  indeed  Mirambo.  I  had  expected 
to  see  something  of  the  Mtesa  type,  a  man 
whose  exterior  would  proclaim  his  life 
and  rank;  but  this  unpreauniing  mild- 
eyed  man,  of  inoffensive  meek  exterior, 
whose  action  was  so  calm,  without  a  ges- 
ture, presented  to  the  eye  nothing  of  the 
Napoleonic  genius  whidi  he  has  for  five 
years  displayed  in  the  heart  of  Unyam- 
wezi,  to  the  injury  of  Arabs  and  commerce, 
and  the  doubling  of  the  price  of  ivory. 
I  said  there  was  nothing ;  but  I  must  ex- 
cept the  eyes,  which  had  the  steady  calm 
gaze  of  a  master. 

During  the  conversation  I  had  with 
him,  he  said  he  preferred  boys  or  young 
men  to  accompany  him  to  war  ;  he  never 
took  middle-aged  or  old  men,  as  they  were 
sure  to  be  troubled  with  wives  or  chddren, 
and  did  not  fight  half  so  well  as  young 
fellows  who  listened  to  his  words.  Said 
he,  'They  have  sharper  eyes,  and  their 
young  limbs  enable  them  to  move  with 
the  ease  of  serpents  or  the  rapidity  of 
zebras,  and  a  few  words  will  give  Uiem 
the  hearts  of  lions.  In  all  my  wars  with 
the  Arabs,  it  was  an  army  of  youths  that 

five  me  victory,  boys  without  beards, 
ifteen  of  my  young 'men  died  one  day 
because  I  said  I  must  have  a  certain  red 
cloth  that  was  thrown  down  as  a  challenge. 
No,  no,  give  me  youths  for  war  in  the  open 
field,  and  men  for  the  stockaded  Tillage.* 


*What  was  the  cause  of  your  war, 
Mirambo,  with  the  Arabs?*  I  asked. 

*  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cause.  The 
Arabs  got  the  big  head'  (proud),  'and 
there  was  no  talking  with  them.  Mkasiwa 
of  Unyanyemb6  lost  his  head  too,  and 
thought  I  was  his  vassal,  whereas  I  was 
not.  My  father  was  king  of  Uyoweh,  and 
I  was  his  son.  What  right  had  Mkasiwa 
or  the  Arabs  to  say  what  I  ought  to  do? 
But  the  war  is  now  over — the  Arabs  know 
what  I  can  do,  and  Mkasiwa  knows  it. 
We  will  not  fight  any  more,  but  we  will 
see  who  can  do  the  best  trade,  and  who  is 
the  smartest  man.  Any  Arab  or  white 
man  who  would  like  to  pass  through  my 
country'  is  welcome.  I  will  eive  him 
meat  and  drink,  and  a  house,  and  no  man 
shaU  hurt  him.'"* 

On  the  5th  of  November  1876, 
Mr.  Stanley  left  Nyangw^  behind 
him,  on  the  eve  of  penetrating 
into  the '  dark  unknown/  his  task 
being  to  follow  to  the  ocean  the 
'superb  river,'  which,  known  in 
its  course  by  many  local  names, 
and  famous  in  all  lands  as  the 
Congo,  Mr.  Stanley  proposes  for 
the  future  to  call  the  Livingstone. 

'  The  object  of  the  desperate  journey  is 
to  fiash  a  torch  of  light  across  the  western 
half  of  the  Dark  Continent.  For  from 
Njjrangw^  east,  along  the  fourth  parallel 
of  south  latitude,  are  some  830  geogra- 
phical miles,  discovered,  explor^,  and 
surveyed,  but  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  along  the  same  latitude  are  956 
miles^over  900  geographical  miles  of 
which  are  absolutely  unknown.  Instead, 
however,  of  striking  direct  west,  we  are 
about  to  travel  north  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  to  prevent  it  bending  easterly 
to  Muta  Nzigd,  or  Nilewards,  unknovm  to 
us,  and  to  ascertain,  if  the  river  reaU^ 
runs  westward,  what  afiluents  flow  to  it 
from  the  east ;  and  to  deduce  from  their 
size  and  volume  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  country  which  they  drain,  and  t^e 
locality  ol  their  sources. 

A  thousand  thin^  may  transpire  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
pK)se:  hunger,  disease,  and  savage  hos- 
tility may  crush  us;  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  difficulties  may  daunt  us;  butr  our 
hopes  rtm  high,  and  our  purpose  is  lofty ; 
then  in  the  name  of  God  let  us  set  on, 
and  as  He  pleases,  so  let  Him  rule  our 
destinies !' 

For  many  days  and  weeks  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  was 
one  continued  series  of  straggles 
against  disease,  of  defence  against 
the  open  and  the  insidious  attacks 
of  jealous  natives,  who  looked  to 
the  flesh   of  the  expedition  for 
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tbe  supply  of  their  larders,  and  to 
the  skulls  of  its  members  for  the 
mosaic  orDamentation  of  their 
village-streets  or  market-places; 
of  the  perilous  passing  or  the 
^  ilous  avoiding  of  falls,  rapids, 
and  cataracts.  Throughout  the 
4escent  of  the  Livingstone,  Nature, 
in  her  river  systems,  her  geology, 
^  her  fauna  and  her  flora,  offered 
continual  objects  of  splendour  and 
surprise ;  but,  socially  speaking, 
the  land  was  a  chaos  of  cruelty 
and  iniquity.  It  was  a  country 
where  man  was  emphatically 
'vile,'  and  only  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  a  tenderer  dis- 
position when  neighbourhoods 
were  reached  that  had  been  at 
once  softened  and  appetised  for 
gain  by  trading  intercourse  with 
the  commercial  settlements  of  the 
West. 

One  of  the  adventures  incidental 
to  Mr.  Stanley's  descent  of  the 
Livingstone,  in  which  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  most  spirited  of 
his  followers  were  at  stake  during 
a  protracted  crisis,  is  represented 
in  the  engraving  which  we  have 
the  privilege  of  incorporating  with 
our  pages.  It  is  by  itself  instinct 
with  a  vividness  of  peril  and 
anxiety  so  intense  as  to  be  almost 
painful;  and  its  interest  is  en- 
hanced by  the  singular  power  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  verbal  description, 
which,  although  long,  it  would 
be  doing  him  injustice  to  curtail. 
Almost  every  word  is  necessary 
to  the  picture,  and  carries  with  it 
its  distinct  significance.  It  is  to 
be  premised  that  the  expedition 
was  making  its  way,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1877,  through  the  un- 
friendly region  of  the  Bakumu; 
and  that  these  people,  after  being 
utterly  disheartened  by  the  suc- 
cessive punishments  they  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  expedi- 
tion, left  them  alone  to  try  their 
hands  at  the  river,  which,  though 
dangerous,  promised  greater  pro- 


gress than  on  land.  *  The  follow- 
ing two  days'  accounts  uf  our 
journey,'  says  Mr.  Stanley,  *are 
extracted  from  my  journal ;' 

^January  14. — Ab  soon  as  we  reached 
the  river  we  began  to  float  the  canoes 
down  a  two-mile  stretch  of  rapids  to  a 
camp  opposite  the  south  end  of  r^tundum 
Island.  Six  canoes  were  taken  safely 
down  by  the  gidlant  boat's  crew.  The 
seventh  canoe  was  manned  by  Mascati, 
Uledi  Muscati,  and  Zaidi,  a  chief.  Mus- 
cati,  the  steersman,  lost  his  presence  of 
mindf  and  soon  upset  his  canoe  in  a  piece 
of  bad  water.  Mascati  and  his  friend 
Uledi  swam  down  the  furious  stream  to 
Ntunduru  Island,  whence  thej  were  saved 
by  the  eighth  canoe,  manned  by  stout- 
hearted Manwa  Sera  and  Uledi,  the  cox- 
swain of  the  Lady  Alice ;  but  poor  Zaidi, 
the  chie^  paralysed  by  the  roar  of  the 
stream,  unfortunately  thought  his  safety 
was  assured  by  clinging  to  his  canoe,  which 
was  soon  swept  past  our  new  camp,  in  full 
view  of  those  who  had  been  deputed  with 
Frank  to  form  it,  to  what  seemed 
inevitable  death.  But  a  kindly  Provi- 
dence, which  he  has  himself  grate- 
fully acknowledged,  saved  him  even 
on  the  brink  of  eternity.  The  great 
fall  at  the  north  end  of  Ntunduru  Island 
happens  to  be  disparted  by  a  single 
pointed  rock,  and  on  this  the'  canoe  was 
driven,  and,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  waters,  was  soon  split  in  two,  one  side 
of  which  got  jammed  below,  and  the 
other  was  tilted  upward.  To  this  the 
almost  drowned  man  clung,  while  perched 
on  the  rocky  point,  with  hu  ankles  washed 
by  tbe  stream.  To  his  left,  as  he  faced 
up-stream,  there  was  a  stretch  of  fifty 
yards  of  faUing  water ;  to  his  right  were 
nearly  fifty  yards  of  leaping  brown  waves, 
while,  close  behind  him  the  water  fell 
down  sheer  six  to  eight  feet,  through  a 
gap  ten  yards  wide,  between  the  rocky 
pomt  on  which  he  was  perched  and  a 
rocky  islet  thirty  yards  long. 

When  called  to  the  scene  by  his  weep- 
ing friends,  from  my  labours  up-river,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  or  realise 
the  Strang^  chance  which  placed  him  there, 
and,  certainly,  a  more  critical  position 
than  the  poor  fellow  was  in  cannot  be 
imagined.  The  words  "  there  is  only  a 
step  between  me  and  the  grave"  would 
have  been  very  appropriate  coming  from 
him.  But  the  solitary  man  on  that  nar- 
row-pointed rock,  whose  knees  were  some- 
times washed  by  rising  waves,  was  appa- 
rently calmer  than  any  of  us ;  though  we 
could  approach  him  within  fifty  yards  he 
could  not  hear  a  word  we  said ;  he  could 
see  US,  and  feel  assured  that  we  sympa- 
thised with  him  in  his  terrible  position. 

We  then,  after  collecting  our  faculties, 
began  to  prepare  means  to  save  him. 
After  sendmg  men  to  collect  rattans,  we 
formed  a  cable,  by  which  we  attempted 
to  l5wer  a  small  canoe,  but  the  instant 
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it  leemed  to  reach  him  the  force  of  the 
current  hurrying  to  the  fall  was  so  great 
that  the  cable  snapped  like  pack-thread, 
and  the  canoe  swept  by  him  like  an  arrow, 
and  was  ingulfed,  shatter^  split,  and 
pounded  into  fragments.  Then  we  en- 
deavoured to  toss  towards  him  poles  tied 
to  creepers,  but  the  vagaries  of  the  cur- 
rent and  its  convulsive  heaving  made  it 
impossible  to  reach  him  with  them, 
while  the  man  dared  not  move  a  hand, 
but  sat  silent,  watching  our  futile  efforts, 
while  the  conviction  gradually  settled  on 
our  minds  that  his  doom,  though  pro* 
tracted,  was  certain. 

*  Then,  after  anxious  deliberation  with 
myself,  I  called  for  another  canoe^  and 
lashed  to  the  bow  of  it  a  cable  consisting 
of  three  one-inch  rattans  twisted  together 
and  strengthoied  by  all  the  tent-ropes. 
A  similar  cable  was  lashed  to  the  side, 
and  a  third  was  fastened  to  the  stem,  each 
of  these  cables  being  ninety  yards  in 
length.  A  shorter  cable,  thirty  yards 
long,  was  lashed  to  the  stem  of  the  canoe, 
which  was  to  be  guided  within  reach  of 
him  by  a  man  in  the  canoe. 

Two  volunteers  were  called  for.  No 
one  would  step  forward.  I  ojffered  rewards. 
Still  no  one  would  respond.  But  when  I 
began  to  speak  to  them,  asking  them  how 
they  would  like  to  be  in  such  a  position 
without  a  single  friend  offering  co  assist 
in  saving  them,  Uledi,  the  coxswain,  came 
forward  and  said,  '*  Enough,  master,  I  will 
po.  Mambu  Kwa  Mungu" — "  My  fate  is 
m  the  hands  of  God*'~and  immediately 
bc^gan  preparing  himself,  by  binding  his 
loin-cloth  firmly  about  his  waist.  Then 
Marzouk,  a  boat-boy,  said,  "'  Since  Uledi 
goes,  I  will  go  too."  Other  boat-boys, 
young  Shumari  and  Saywa,  offered  their 
services,  but  I  checked  them,  and  said, 
**  You  surely  are  not  tired  of  me,  are  you, 
that  you  all  wish  to  die?  If  all  my  brave 
boat-boys  are  lost,  what  shall  we  do  ?'' 

Uledi  and  his  friend  Marzouk  stepped 
into  the  canoe  with  the  air  of  ccladiators, 
and  we  applauded  them  heartily,  but  en- 
joined on  them  to  be  careful.  Then  I 
turned  to  the  crowd  on  the  shore  who  were 
manning  the  cables,  and  bade  them  be- 
ware of  the  least  carelessness,  as  the  lives 
of  the  three  young  men  depended  on  their 
attention  to  the  orders  that  would  be 
given. 

The  two  young  volunteers  were  re- 
quested to  paddle  across  river,  so  that  the 
stem  might  be  guided  by  those  on  shore. 
The  bow  and  side  cables  were  slackened 
imtil  the  canoe  was  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  roaring  falls,  and  Uledi  endeavoured 
to  guide  the  cable  to  Zaidi,  but  the  con- 
vulsive heaving  of  the  river  swept  the 
canoe  instantly  to  one  side,  where  it 
hovered  over  the  steep  slope  and  brown 
waves  of  the  left  branch,  from  the  swirl 
of  which  we  were  compelled  to  draw  it. 
Five  times  the  attempt  was  made,  but  at 
last,  the  sixth  time,  encouraged  by  the 
safety  of  the  cables,  we  lowered  the 
canoe  untU  it  was  within  ten  yards*  of 


Zaidi,  and  Uledi  lifted  the  short  cable  and 
threw  it  over  to  him  and  strack  his  arm. 
He  had  just  time  to  grasp  it  before  he 
was  earned  over  into  the  chasm  bdow. 
For  thirty  seconds  we  saw  nothing  of 
him,  and  thought  him  lost,  when  his  head 
rose  above  the  edge  of  the  falling  waters. 
Instantly  the  word  was  given  to  "haul 
away,"  but  at  the  first  pidl  the  bow  and 
side  cables  parted,  and  the  canoe  began 
to  g^ide  down  the  left  branch  with  my 
two  boat-boys  on  board !  The  stem  cable 
next  parted,  and,  horrified  at  the  resulL 
we  stood  muttering  '^La  il  Allah,  il 
Allah  !**  watching  the  canoe  severed  from 
us  drifting  to  certain  destraction,  when 
we  suddenly  observed  it  halted.  Zaidi 
in  the  chasm  clinging  to  his  cable  was 
acting  as  a  kedge-anchor,  which  swept 
the  canoe  against  the  rockV  islet.  Uledi 
and  Marzouk  sprang  out  oi  the  canoe,  and 
leaning  over  assisted  Zaidi  out  of  the 
falls,  and  the  three,  working  with  desper- 
ate energy,  succeeded  in  securing  the  canoe 
on  the  islet. 

But  though  we  hurrahed  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced,  their  position  was 
still  but  a  short  reprieve  from  death. 
There  were  fifty  yards  of  wild  waves,  and 
a  resistless  rush  of  water,  between  them 
and  safety,  and  to  the  right  of  them  was 
a  fall  300  yards  in  width,  and  below  was 
a  mile  of  falls  and  rapids,  and  W^t 
whirlpools,  and  waves  rising  like  little 
hills  m  the  middle  of  the  terrible  stream, 
and  below  these  were  the  fell  cannibals  of 
Wane-Mukwa  and  Asama. 

How  to  reach  the  islet  was  a  question 
which  now  perplexed  me.  We  tied  a 
stone  to  about  a  hundred  yards  of  whip* 
cord,  and  after  the  twentieth  attempt  they 
managed  to  catch  it  To  the  end  of  the 
whipcord  they  tied  the  tent-rope  which 
had  parted  before,  and  drawing  it  to  our 
side  we  tied  the  stout  rattan  creeper, 
which  they  drew  across  taut,  and  fastened 
to  a  rock,  by  which  we  thought  we  had 
begun  to  bridge  the  stream.  But  night 
drawing  nigh,  we  said  to  them  that  we 
would  defer  further  experiment  until 
morning. 

Meaiiiime  the  ninth  canoe,  whose  steers- 
man was  a  supernumerary  of  Uie  boat, 
had  likewise  got  upset,  and  he  out  of  six 
men  was  drowned,  to  our  great  regret^  but 
the  canoe  was  saved.  ^1  other  vessels 
were  brought  down  safely,  but  so  long  as 
my  poor  faithful  Uledi  and  his  friends  are 
on  the  islet,  and  still  in  the  arms  of  death, 
the  night  finds  us  gloomy,  sorrowing,  and* 
anxious. 

January  15. — ^My  first  duty  this  morn- 
ing was  to  send  greetings  to  the  three 
brave  lads  on  the  islet,  imd  to  assure  them 
that  they  should  be  saved  before  they 
were  many  hours  older.  Thirty  men  ^-itli 
guns  were  sent  to  protect  thirty  other 
men  searching  for  rattans  in  the  forest, 
and  by  nme  o'clock  we  possessed  over 
sixty  strong  canes,  besides  other  long 
clinibers,  and  as  fast  as  we  were  able  to 
twist  them  together   they  were  drawn 
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across  hj  Uledi  and  his  friends.  Besides, 
we  sent  light  cables  to  be  lashed  round 
the  waist  of  each  man,  after  which  we 
felt  trebly  assured  that  all  accidents  were 
guarded  against.  Then  hailing  them  I 
motioned  to  Uledi  to  begin,  while  ten 
men  seized  the  cable,  one  end  of  which  he 
had  fastened  round  his  waist.  Uledi  was 
seen  to  lift  his  hands  up  to  heaven,  and 
waving  his  hand  to  us  he  leaped  into  the 
wild  flood,  seizing  the  bridge  cable  as  he 
fell  into  the  depths.  Soon  he  rose,  haul- 
ing himself  hand  over  hand,  the  waves 
brushing  his  face,  and  sometimes  rising 
over  his  head,  until  it  seemed  as  if  he 
scarcely  would  be  able  to  breathe ;  but 
by  jerking  hia  bodv  occasionally  upward 
with  a  desperate  effort,  he  so  managed  to 
survive  the  waves  and  to  approach  us, 
where  a  dozen  willinehands  were  stretched 
out  to  snatch  the  half -smothered  man. 
Zaidi  next  followed,  but  after  the  tre- 
mendous proofs  he  had  given  of  his 
courage  and  tenacious  hold  we  did  not 
much  fear  for  his  safety,  and  he  also 
landed,  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for 
his  double  escape  from  death.  Marzouk, 
the  vounrat,  was  the  last,  and  we  held 
our  Dreams  while  the  gallant  boy  was 
struggling  out  of  the  fierce  grasp  of  death. 
While  yet  midway  the  pressure  of  water 
was  so  great  that  he  lost  his  hold  of  two 
cables,  at  which  the  men  screamed  in 
terror  lest  he  should  relax  his  hold  alto- 
gether from  despair,  but  I  shouted  harshly 
to  him,  **Pull  away,  you  fool !  Be  a  man  r 
at  which  with  three  hauls  he  approached 
within  reach  of  our  willing  hands,  to  be 
embraced  and  applauded  by  all.  The 
cheers  we  gave  were  so  loud  and  hearty 
that  the  cannibal  Wane-Mukwa  must  have 
known,  despite  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
that  we  had  passed  through  a  great  and 
thrilling  scene.' 

The  people  of  Mowa,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Stanley  found 
himself  in  parts  of  May  and 
June  1877,  were  of  a  very  friendly 
temper,  and  <  appeared  in  camp 
by  the  hundred,  to  ponder  and 
barter,  and  be  amused.'  But 
their  superstition  nearly  provoked 
them  to  actual  hostilities.  Five 
or  six  hundred  of  these  people,  on 
the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition,  approached  the 
camp,  shouting  their  war-cries, 
and  armed  with  muskets.  Mr. 
Stanley  graphically  relates  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  pleasant  and  clever 
mse  by  which  it  was  overcome. 

'  When  they  had  assembled  at  about  a 
hundred  yards  in  front   of  our   camp. 


Safeni  and  I  walked  up  towards  them, 
and  sat  down  midway.  Some  half  •dozen 
of  the  Mowa  people  came  near,  and  the 
shauri  began. 

^'  What  is  the  matter,  my  friends?**  I 
asked.  ^*  Why  do  vou  come  with  guns  in 
your  hands  in  such  numbers,  as  thoueh 
you  were  coming  to  fi^ht?  Fight!  Fi^t 
us,  your  friends !  Tut !  this  is  some  great 
mistake,  surelv.** 

"  Mundel^'*^  replied  one  of  them,  a  tall 
fellow  with  a  mop>head  which  reminded 
me  of  Mwana  Saramba,  who  had  accom- 
panied me  round  Lake  Victoria—'*  our 
people  saw  you  yesterday  make  marks  on 
some  tara-tara**  (paper).  ^^This  is  very 
bad.  Our  country  will  waste,  our  goats 
will  die,  our  bananas  will  rot,  and  our 
women  wiU  dry  up.  What  have  we  done 
to  you,  that  you  should  wish  to  kill  us  ? 
We  have  sold  you  food  and  we  have 
brought  you  wine  each  day.  Your  peo> 
pie  are  allowed  to  wander  where  they 
please  without  trouble.  Why  ia  theMun- 
del^  so  wicked?  We  have  gathered  to- 
gether to  fight  you  if  you  do  not  bum  that 
tara-tara  now  before  our  eyes.  If  you 
bum  it  we  go  away,  and  shall  be  friends 
as  heretofore." 

I  told  them  to  rest  there,  and  left 
Safeni  in  their  hands  as  a  pledge  that  I 
should  return.  My  tent  was  not  fifty 
yards  from  the  spot,  but  while  goin^  to- 
wards it  my  brain  was  busy  in  devisine 
some  plan  to  foil  this  superstitious  mad- 
ness. My  note-book  contained  a  vast 
number  of  valuable  notes  ;  plans  of  falls, 
creeks,  villages,  sketches  of  localities, 
ethnological  and  philological  details,  suf- 
ficient to  fill  two  octavo  volumes'— every- 
thing was  of  general  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  could  not  sacrifice  it  to  the  childish 
caprice  of  savages.  As  I  was  rammaging 
my  book  box,  I  came  across  a  volume  of 
Shakespeare  (Chandos  edition),  much 
worn  and  well  thumbed,  and  which  was 
of  the  same  size  as  my  field-book ;  its 
cover  was  similar  also,  and  it  might  be 
passed  for  the  note-book  provided  that  no 
one  remembered  its  appearance  too  well. 
I  took  it  to  them. 

**  Is  this  the  tara-tara,  friends,  that  you 
wish  burnt?** 

"Yes,  yes;  that  is  it!" 

**  Well,  take  it,  and  bum  it  or  keep  it.*' 

"M— m.  No,  no,  no.  We  will  not 
touch  it    It  is  fetish.   You  must  bum  it.'* 

"1?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  I  will  do  any- 
thing  to  please  my  good  friends  of  Mowa.'* 

We  walked  to  the  nearest  fire.  I 
breathed  a  regretful  farewell  to  my  genial 
companion,  which  during  many  weary 
hours  of  night  had  assisted  to  relieve  my 
mind  when  oppressed  by  almost  intoler- 
able woes,  and  then  gravely  consigned 
the  innocent  Shakespeare  to  the  fiames, 
heaping  the  brush -fuel  over  it  with  cere- 
monious care. 

**  Ah-h-h !"  breathed  the  poor  deluded 
natives,  sighing  their  relief.  "  The  Mun- 
del^  is  good — is  very  good.  He  loves  his 
Mowa  friends.    There  is  no  trouble  now, 
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Mandeld.  The  Howa  people  are  not  bad." 
And  something  approaching^  to  a  cheer 
was  shouted  among  them,  which  termi- 
nated the  episode  of  the  burning  of  Shake- 
speare.* 

On  the  3(1  of  Jane,  Frank 
Pocock,  the  '  little  master*  of  the 
expedition,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only  European  companion  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  fell  a  victim  to  his 
*  too  brave'  attempt  to  navigate  the 
Massassa  Falls. 

'  As  I  looked  at  the  empty  tent  and  the 
dejected  woe-stricken  servants,  a  choking 
sensation  of  unutterable  grief  filled  me. 
The  sorrow-laden  mind  fondly  recalled 
the  lost  man's  inestimable  qualities,  his 
extraordinary  gentleness,  his  patient  tem- 
per, his  industry,  cheerfulness,  and  his 
tender  friendship ;  it  dwelt  upon  the  plea- 
sure of  his  society,  his  ceneral  usefulness, 
his  piety,  and  cheerful  trust  in  our  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  renewed  our  hope 
and  courage ;  and  each  new  virtue  that  it 
remembered  only  served  to  intensify  my 
sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  to  suffuse  my 
heart  with  pity  and  regret  that,  after  the 
exhibition  of  so  many  admirable  qualities 
and  such  long  faithful  service,  he  should 
depart  this  life  so  abruptly,  and  without 
reward. 

When  curtained  about  by  anxieties,  and 
the  gloom  created  by  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  we  encountered,  his 
voice  had  ever  made  music  in  my  soul. 
When  grieving  for  the  hapless  lives  that 
were  lost,  he  consoled  me.  But  now  my 
friendly  comforter  and  true-hearted  friend 
was  gone !  Ah,  had  some  one  then  but 
relieved  me  from  my  cares,  and  satisfied 
me  that  my  dark  followers  would  see 
their  Zanjian  homes  again,  I  would  that 
day  have  gladly  ended  the  struggle,  and^ 
cr^'ing  out,  "  Who  dies  earliest  dies  best,'^ 
have  embarked  in  my  boat  and  dropped 
calmly  over  the  cataracts  into  eternity. 

The  moon  rose  high  above  the  southern 
wall  of  the  chasm.  Its  white  funereal 
light  revealed  in  ghostly  motion  the 
scene  of  death  to  which  I  owed  the  sun- 
dering of  a  long  fellowship  and  a  firm- 
knit  unity.  Over  the  great  Zinga  Fall  I 
eat  for  hours  upon  a  waim  boulder,  look- 
mg  up  river  towards  the  hateful  Massassa, 
<leludmg  myself  with  the  yain  hope  rJiat 
by  some  chance  he  mi^ht  have  escaped 
out  of  the  dreadful  whirlpool,  picturing 
the  horrible  scene  which  an  intense  and 
morbid  imagination  called  up  with  such 
reality  that  I  half  fancied  that  the  scene 
was  being  enacted,  while  I  was  helpless 
to  relieve. 

How  awful  sounded  the  thunders  of 
the  many  falls  in  the  silent  and  calm 
night !  Between  distant  Mowa^s  torrent- 
rush,  down  to  Ingulufi  below,  the  Mas- 
sess^,  Massassa,  and  Zinga  filled  the  wall- 
ed channel  with  their  fury,  while  the 
Utter,  only  thirty  yards  from  me^  hissed 


and  tore  along  with  restless  plunge  and 
gurgle,  and  roaring  plunged,  glistering 
white,  into  a  sea  of  billows. 

Alas,  alas !  we  never  saw  Frank  more. 
Vain  was  the  hope  that  by  some  miracle 
he  might  have  escaped,  for  eight  days 
afterwards  a  natiye  arrived  at  Zinga  from 
Kilanga,  with  the  statement  that  a  fisher- 
man, while  skimming  Kilanga  basin  for 
whitebait,  had  been  attracted  by  some- 
thing gleaming  on  the  water,  and,  pad- 
dling his  canoe  towards  it,  had  been  nor- 
rified  to  find  it  to  be  the  upturned  face  of 
a  white  man.* 

Early  in  August,  Mr.  Stanley's 
expedition,  although  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Boma,  or  Em- 
bomma,  was  in  peril  of  starvation, 
owing  partly  to  the  sterility  of  the 
country,  but  more  to  the  selfish 
insouciance  of  the  people,  who 
would  not  anticipate  the  iixed  date 
of  their  next  market.  Sending 
forward  messengers  to  Embomma, 
he  presently  found  his  wants 
bountifully  ministered  to  by  the 
European  residents,  a  deputation 
of  whom  came  out  to  meet  him  as 
far  as  N*safu,  and  thence  to  con- 
duct him  to  Embomma. 

'  On  the  9th  August  1877,  the  999th 
day  from  the  date  of  our  departure  from 
Zanzibar,  we  prepared  to  greet  the  van  of 
civilisation. 

From  the  bare  rockv  ridges  of  K*safu, 
there  is  a  perceptible  decline  to  the  Congo 
valley,  and  the  country  becomes  in  ap- 
pearance more  sterile — a  sparse  population 
dwelling  in  a  mere  skeleton  vilhge  in  the 
centre  of  bleakness.  Shingly  rocks 
strewed  the  path  and  the  waste,  and  thin 
sere  grass  waved  mournfully  on  level  and 
spine,  on  slope  of  ridge  and'  crest  of  hill ; 
in  the  hollows  it  was  somewhat  thicker ; 
in  the  bottoms  it  had  a  slight  tinge  of 
green. 

We  had  gradually  descended  some  five 
hundred  feet  along  dedining  spurs,  when 
we  saw  a  scattered  string  of  hammocks 
appearing,  and  gleams  of  startling  white- 
ness, such  as  were  given  by  fine  Imen  and 
twills. 

A  buzz  of  wonder  ran  along  our  column. 

Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  stopped, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  was  face  to  face 
with  four  white — ay,  truly  white  men ! 

As  I  looked  into  their  faces,  I  blushed 
to  find  that  I  was  wondering  at  their 
paleness.  Poor  pagan  Africans — Rwoma 
of  Uzinja,  and  man-eating  tribes  of  the 
Livingstone!  The  whole  secret  of  their 
wonder  and  curiosity  fiashed  upon  me  at 
once.  What  arrested  the  twanging  bow 
and  the  deadly  trigger  of  the  cannibals  ? 
What  but  the  weird  pallor  of  myself  and 
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Frank  ?  In  the  same  maimer  the  sight  of 
the  pale  faces  of  the  Embomma  mercnanta 
gaye  me  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  in- 
volnntaiy  shiver.  The  nale  coIooTi  after 
so  long  gazing  on  rich  black  and  richer 
bronze,  had  something  of  an  unaccount- 
able ghastliness.  I  could  not  divest  my- 
self of  the  feeling  that  they  must  he 
sick ;  yet,  as  I  compare  their  complexions 
to  what  I  now  view,  I  should  say  they 
were  olive,  sunburnt,  dark. 

Yet  there  was  something  very  self- 
possessed  about  the  carriage  of  these 
white  men.  It  was  grand ;  a  little  self- 
pride  mixed  with  cor<uali^.  I  could  not 
remember  just  then  that  1  had  witnessed 
such  bearing  among  any  tribe  throughout 
A^frica.  They  spoke  well  also ;  the  words 
they  uttered  hit  the  sense  pat ;  without 

Sature,  they  were  perfectly  intelligible, 
ow  strange !  It  was  quite  delightful  to 
observe  the  slight  nods  of  the  head ;  the 
intelligent  facial  movements  were  admir- 
ably expressive.  They  were  completely 
clothed,  and  neat  also ;  I  ought  to  say  im- 
maculately clean.  Jaunty  straw  nats, 
coloured  nedLties,  patent-leather  boots, 
weU-cat  white  clothes,  virtuously  dean. 
I  looked  from  them  to  my  people,  and 
then  I  fear  I  felt  almost  like  being  grate- 
ful to  the  Creator  that  I  was  not  as  black 
as  they,  and  that  these  finely-dressed, 
wdl-spoken  whites  claimed  me  as  friend 
and  km.  Yet  I  did  not  dare  to  place  my- 
sdf  upon  an  equality  with  them  as  yet ; 
the  calm  blue  and  gray  eyes  rather  awed 
me,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of  their 
clothes  dazzled  me.  I  was  content  to 
suppose  mysdf  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  white  and  the  African  ^r  the 
time  being.  Possibly  familiarity  would 
b^get  greater  confidence.* 

The  delight  of  the  people  on 
whom  deliyerance  had  dawned 
from  the  darkness  of  despondency 
was  indescrihable ;  and  their  en- 
thusiasm was  scarcely  surpassed 
in  its  joy  and  delight,  when  a 
few  weeks  after  the  survivors  of 
the  expedition  saluted  once  more 
their  friends  and  relatives  at  Zan- 
zibar^     whither     Mr.     Stanley's 


paternal  solicitude  determined 
him  to  convey  them.  The  bare 
statement  of  such  a  determination 
must  invest  Mr.  Stanley*s  name 
with  a  halo  of  glory  beyond  the 
conventional  honours  which  he 
now  began,  in  a  brilliant  series,  to 
receive  from  civilised  nations.  K 
he  found  devotion  amongst  his 
followers,  we  recognise  that  it 
was  because  he  inspired  and 
deserved  it.  Further  praise  would 
be  impertinence. 

The  romance  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
travel  ends  with  his  'gliding 
through  the  broad  portal  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;'  after  which  he 
became  so  far  an  ordinary  tra- 
veller that  his  progress  was  along 
frequented  and  protected  routes. 
It  is,  therefore,  just  as  he  emerges 
from  the  Livingstone  that  we  most 
fittingly  take  leave  of  him — which 
we  do  in  the  words  in  which  he 
took  leave  of  the  wonderful  stream 
hereafter  to  be  so  closely  identified 
with  his  reputation,  and  to  be 
known,  so  far  as  his  will  and 
purpose  have  weight,  no  longer  as 
the  Congo,  but  the  Livingstone  : 

*  Turning  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at 
the  mighty  river  on  whose  brown  bosom 
wo  had  endured  so  greatly,  I  saw  it  ap- 
proach, awed  and  humbled,  the  threshold 
of  the  watery  immensity,  to  whose  im- 
measurable volume  and  illimitable  ex- 
panse, awful  as  had  been  its  power,  and 
terrible  as  had  been  its  fury,  its  flood  was 
but  a  drop.  And  I  felt  my  heart  suffused 
with  purest  gratitude  to  Him  whose  hand 
had  protected  us,  and  who  had  enabled  us 
to  pierce  the  Dark  Continent  from  east  to 
west,  and  to  trace  its  mightiest  river  to 
its  ocean  bourne. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

*  I  don't  think  we'll  talk  about  it 
any  more  to  night,  aunt  Bertram.' 
*My  dear  child,  not  for  the 
world  will  I  say  a  word,  if  you're 
tired;  but  we  haven't  talked  about 
it  at. all  yet.  I  only  want  to  tell 
you  how  rejoiced  I  am,  and  how 
satisfied  I  am,  Daisy.' 

*  Well,  I  am  neither  rejoiced 
nor  satisfied,'  Daisy  says,  turning 
away  impatiently  from  her  aunt's 
caresses.  They  have  come  back 
from  Lady  Beauton's  ball,  and 
Miss  Bertram  has  just  heard  the 
great  news :  her  niece,  the  *  lovely 
Daisy  Eldon,'  is  engaged  to  the 
catch  of  the  season.  Miss  Ber- 
tram is  so  supremely  delighted 
with  herself  for  the  family  feeling 
she  has  displayed  in  having  Daisy 
up  to  stay  with  her,  that  she  re- 
solves to  bear  and  forbear  unto  the 
end,  though  Daisy's  lukewarm- 
ness  on  the  subject  of  her  own 
success  is  Wery  trying  to  her 
aunt.' 

'  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  settled 
the  other  day,  Daisy ;  but  you 
were  in  a  teasing  mood,  and  you 
wouldn't  conlide  in  me.' 

*  No,'  Daisy  says,  flaming  out 
in  the  distress  which  she  herself 
can  only  partially  understand.  *  I 
was  in  a  mean  mood,  aunt  Ber- 
tram, and  I  dared  not  tell  you 
how  I  had  disappointed  you ;  I 
refused  Sir  Bolingbroke  that  day 
because  I  didn't  know  what  it  was 
to  care  for  any  one ;  that's  two 
days  ago,  and  to-night  I've  accept- 


ed Sir  Bolingbroke  (what  a  mouth- 
ful !)  because  I  do  know  what  it 
is  to  care  for  some  one.' 

<  You  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
Sir  Bolingbroke  V  her  aunt  says, 
disregarding  Daisy's  remark  about 
'  the  mouthful.' 

*  I've  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I've  only  learnt  to  appreciate  my- 
self too  highly  to  cry  for  a  moon 
that  will  not  shine  for  me  alone,' 
Daisy  says,  striving  to  speak  cheer- 
fully, and  failing  signally  in  her 
attempt ;  and  Miiss  Bertram,  with 
a  timely  remembrance  of  that 
'  singularly  handsome  young  man' 
who  hails  from  Bumsleigh,  decides 
upon  not  pursuing  the  subject  of 
Daisy's  delusions  any  further  this 
night. 

The  following  day  the  report 
of  Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray's  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  lovely 
Daisy  Eldon  is  bruited  about  at 
all  the  clubs,  and  while  it  is  re- 
marked that  4t's  a  jolly  good  thing 
for  the  girl,'  people  still  hope  that 
he  ^  won't  be  such  a  brute  to  het^ 
as  he  was  to  his  first  wife. 

Simultaneously  with  this  another 
marriage  engagement  is  promul- 
gated. The  Morning  Pod  and 
the  Ckmrt  Circular  announce  in 
their  respective  columns  that  Lord 
St.  Briac,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Beauton,  will  shortly 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ter and  sole  heiress  of  Robert 
Millard,  Esq. 

Daisy  reads  this  announcement 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  after 
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Lady    Beauton*s    ball — ^reads    it 
hopelessly,  helplessly,  feeling  as 
if  all  her  life  were  going  to  be 
laid  waste  by  a  misunderstanding. 
She  has  been  tricked,  deceived, 
inveigled  into  promising  herself  to 
Sir  Bolingbroke  Bray;  and  now 
that  her  promise  has  been  made 
public,   and   there    is  no  going 
back  for  her,  she  finds  that  the 
heiress  is  to  be  Lady  St.  Briac, 
and  that  Harry  Foynter  is  still 
free.     Fettered,  furious  with  the 
man  who   has  misled   her   and 
whom  she  is  going  to  marry,  the 
poor  child  feels  more   miserable 
and  desolate  in  these  first  hours 
of  what  the  world  regards  as  her 
triumph  than  she  has  ever  felt 
before  in  her  life.     There  can  be 
no  doubt   about  Miss  Millard's 
engagement    to    St.    Briac,    for 
they  meet  Lady  Beauton  at  an 
at  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  she 
verbally  indorses  the  statement 
of  the  Morning  Post,     Still  those 
words  of  the  heiress's  that  had 
sealed  Daisy's  doomring  in  Daisy's 
ears,  puzzling  and  perplexing  her 
cruelly.   To  what,  to  whom,  could 
they  have  borne  reference  %— 

*You  must  come  to-morrow 
morning.  I  will  prepare  mamma 
for  the  news,  and  she  will  plead 
the  cause  we  have  at  heart  with 
my  father;  he  cannot  stand  out 
against  us  three.' 

By  aU  the  laws  of  common 
sense  and  reason  Daisy  has  been 
justified  in  supposing  that  these 
words  spoken,  by  Julia  Millard  to 
Harry  Poynter,  were  the  words  of 
a  girl  discussing  their  love  aflPairs 
with  her  lover.  *What  other 
cause  could  her  mother  plead  with 
her  father  that  could  possibly  con- 
cern Harry  1  I  must  find  out, 
though  knowing  the  truth  won't 
help  me  now ;  still  I  must  find 
out,'  she  says  to  herself.  '  The 
first  time  I  see  him  I'll  tell  him 
what  I  overheard ;  and  if  he  sus- 
pects the  truth  about  me,  I  can't 


help  it.    I  must  solve  the  mys« 
tery.' 

She  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  &ct 
that  there  will  be  danger  in  the 
course  she  is  bent  upon  pursuing. 
She,  engaged  as  she  is  to  Sir 
Bolingbroke,  will  put  herself  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  this  other 
man  by  betraying  to  him  the  deep 
desperate  interest  she  has  in  any 
tender  possibility  concerning  him. 
'  I  must  find  out ;  it's  too  dread- 
ful not  to  know  something  about 
the  hidden  rock  on  which  I've 
been  wrecked.  I'll  ask  him  right 
out  what  that  girl  meant,  and  tell 
him  what  I  thought  she  meant ; 
and  if  he  puts  two  and  two  to- 
gether, and  guesses  that  what  I 
thought  drove  me  nearly  mad,  I 
can't  help  it.' 

'  I  can't  help  it.'    This  is  the 
phrase  which  is  constantly  on  her 
lips  now  during  these  desperate 
exciting  first  days  of  her  engage- 
ment.    She  cannot  help  herself, 
and  she  cannot  help  thinking  more 
and  more  wildly  and  warmly  of 
Harry,  whom  she  has  lost,  she 
feels  sure,  merely  through  a  mis- 
conception.    The  restless  craving 
for  fuller  information  on  the  sub- 
ject nearly  wears  her  out,  and  to 
the  distress  of  her  aunt  and  her 
future  husband  she  flags  visibly, 
and  shows  but  a  weaiy  face  to  the 
world  which  is  expecting  to  see 
her  elated  at  her  good  fortune. 
She  fancies  that  if  she  could  only 
see  Harry  and  *set  herself  right 
in  his  eyes/  that  she  would  grow 
calmer  and  more  at  peace  with 
the  prospect  that  is  before  her. 
Her  eyes  strain  themselves  to  see 
him  in  the  Eow,  at  the  Opera,  and 
in  every  other  place  in  which 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  pre- 
sence.    '  If  I  could  only  see  him, 
if  I  could  only  tell  him  1'     This 
is  the  burden  of  her  cry ;  and  it 
galls  Sir  Bolingbroke  to  the  quick 
to  perceive  that  the  fiancke  he  has 
raised,  as  he  considers,  from  the 
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Tanks,  is  oblivious  of  him  before 
his  own  set.  He  longs  to  ask  some- 
times, when  he  sees  her  eyes 
roving  anxiously  round  a  room 
in  search  of  some  one  who  is  not 
there,  *What  the  devil  are  you 
mooning  about  f  but  he  restrains 
himself;  he  will  wait  till  the 
nuptial  knot  is  tied ;  for  Sir  Bo- 
lingbroke  Bray  is  far  too  gentle- 
manly a  man  even  to  swear  at  a 
lady  who  is  not  his  wife.  But 
he  makes  up  his  mind  that  by 
and  by  he  will  twist  the  truth 
out  of  Daisy,  and  if  it  is  not 
altogether  flattering  to  himseK  he 
will  then  punish  her  for  haying 
told  it. 

Unquestionably  Daisy's  man- 
ner is  not  flattering  to  the  man  to 
whom  she  has  surrendered  herself. 
K  he  cared  one  jot  about  her 
heart  it  would  be  more  than  un- 
flattering ;  it  would,  indeed,  be 
exquisitely  painful  to  him.  As 
it  is,  he  only  cares  about  her 
beauty,  and  that  intensifles  itself 
under  the  influence  of  the  numer- 
ous conflicting  emotions  which 
paint  themselves  in  never-ending 
variety  of  expression  on  her  face. 

*  She  may  hark  back  to  some 
old  feeling,  and  pine  in  silence 
for  some  village  bumpkin  of  a 
lover  as  much  as  she  pleases  while 
she  continues  to  look  as  she  does 
now — the  loveliest  creature  into 
whom  the  breath  of  life  has  ever 
been  breathed,'  he  tells  himself 
complacently  enough  as  he  watches 
her  attracting  universal  attention 
and  admiration,  and  'keeping  her 
head'  the  while  in  a  way  that 
does  credit  to  her  breeding,  as 
she  has  had  no  training  to  prepare 
her  for  it. 

At  length,  after  a  few  days, 
the  tension  relaxes,  and  that  air 
of  being  perpetually  on  the  ^  look 
out'  departs  from  Daisy's  manner. 
She  has  had  a  letter  from  her  sis- 
ter Ethel,  and  this  passage  occurs 
in  it : 


'  Mr.  Poynter  has  come  home 
at  last.  Both  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
papa  are  very  much  vexed  with 
him  because  he  has  insisted  on 
inaugurating  himself  so  quietly. 
How  magniflcent  he  is  !  I  wonder 
you  didn't  lose  your  heart  to  him, 
for  he  tells  us  he  met  you  accident- 
ally in  town ;  but,  I  suppose,  Sir 
Bolingbroke  is  much  more  magni- 
ficent, and  you'll  be  a  "  lady"  in- 
to the  bargain.  What  a  darling 
aunt  Bertram  is !  Thanks  to  her, 
we  shall  turn  out  in  a  most  won- 
derful way  at  your  wedding.  Papa 
is  saying  that  he  wishes  aunt 
Bertram  would  pay  Mr.  Poynter 
— such  an  old  friend  as  he  is — 
the  compliment  of  asking  him  to 
the  marriage  -  feast.  He  would 
like  the  attention,  and  it  might 
make  it  pleaaanter  for  the  lot  of 
us  whose  lines  are  cast  down 
here.* 

*Is  your  letter  from  homef 
Miss  Bertram  asks  suavely. 

She  has  been  watching  her 
niece's  changing  face  while  the 
latter  has  been  taking  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  matter  about  which 
her  young  sister  has  gossipped. 

*  He'  has  gone  home,  without  see- 
ing   her,   without    wishing    her 

*  good-bye'  or  '  happiness,'  and  he 
has  gone  home  in  a  state  of  dejec- 
tion. There  is  balm  in  Gilead 
stiU. 

*  Yes ;  from  Ethel,'  Daisy  says 
in  answer  to  her  aunt's  question. 

*  Dear  Ethel !  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
never  made  half  enough  of  her 
before,  and  now  I'm  going  to 
leave  her.' 

*  My  dear,  you  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  good  for  her  by  "  leav- 
ing" her,  as  you  call  it,  than  by 
staying  with  her,'  Miss  Bertram 
says    prosaically    and    sensibly. 

*  When  you're  married,  you  can 
introduce  your  young  sisters  well; 
and  if  they  have  half  your  beauty, 
they'll  succeed  under  such  auspices 
as  yours.' 
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And  then  Miss  Bertram  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  joy  it  will  he 
to  her  to  receive  her  dear  sister 
and  her  dear  sister's  family  on 
such  a  glorious  occasion  as  this  of 
Daisy's  marriage. 

*  You'll  think  me  very  ungrate- 
ful/ Daisy  says  humhly;  'but, 
after  all,  Tve  been  thinking  I 
should  like  to  go  to  be  married 
at  Bumsleigh.' 

'  Impossible !'  Miss  Bertram 
«ays  decisiyely.  *  You  may  have 
Ethel  up  here  at  once,  if  you  like; 
but  th*e  idea  of  your  being  married 
at  Bumsleigh  is  simply  preposter- 
ous. Sir  Bolingbroke  must  not 
see  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
before  it  his  interest  to  cultivate 
it  a  little.' 

*  Then,  at  any  rate,  let  me  go 
down  for  a  week  before,'  Daisy 
pleads.  'I  must  see  them  all 
again  while  I*m  their  own  Daisy 
—all  their  own  Daisy — still. 
Just  think,  aunt  Bertram,  how 
mamma  must  long  to  have  me 
*'  tell  her  aU  about  it"  now  that 
I  can  tell  it ;  after  I*m  married 
I  shall  be  different,  and  not  able 
to  speak  as  I  should  now.' 

Her  heart  is  so  set  upon  her 
6cheme  that  her  aunt  is  compelled 
to  entertain  it.  Daisy  reverts  again 
and  again  to  the  topic. 

'  Let  me  go  to  them  for  a  few 
days  while  I  am  all  their  own. 
Wlien  they  come  up  to  the  wed- 
ding Sir  Bolingbroke's  claims  will 
interfere  with  theirs,  and  they 
may  fancy  that  I  am  estranged 
firom  them  by  my  good  fortune. 
Dear  aunt  Bertram,  let  me  go !  I 
have  been  so  much  to  my  mother, 
let  me  go  and  assure  her  that  I 
want  to  be  more  than  ever  to  her; 
let  me  go  and  make  her  heart 
glad,  poor  patient  darling,  by  tell- 
ing her  of  what  I  will  be  able  to 
do  for  Ethel  and  the  others.' 

She  pleads,  she  persists,  she 
carries  the  day  eventually,  so  far 
as  this,  that  Miss  Bertram  accords 
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her  permission  for  the  brief  visit 
to  Burnsleigh  to  be  made,  pro- 
vided '  Sir  Bolingbroke  assents.' 

'.I  shall  not  care  for  his  assent 
or  dissent,'  Daisy  says.  *Till  I'm 
his  wife  he  has  no  power,  and  I 
shouldn't  think  he  is  mean  enough 
to  have  the  inclination  to  control 
me;  and  after  I  am  his  wife, 
even  he  will  hardly  use  his  au- 
thority over  me  to  divide  me  from 
my  own  father  and  mother.  It  will 
do  me  good  to  go  home  for  a  few 
days,  aunt  Bertram.  I  shall  get 
quieter;  I  shall  realise  better  what 
I  am  going  to  do ;  I  shall  set  my 
soul  at  rest,  in  fact.' 

So  it  is  settled,  without  Sir 
Bolingbroke's  knowledge,  that 
Daisy  is  to  go  back  to  the  family 
nest  for  a  few  days,  and  none  sus- 
pects the  poor  little  strategist  of 
being  actuated  by  other  than 
the  sweetest  and  purest  family 
feeling  in  making  this  move. 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Bolingbroke 
is  not  altogether  ill-pleased  at  the 
plan.  In  three  weeks  Daisy  will 
be  his  wife,  and  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  control,  direct,  and 
mould  her  precisely  as  he  pleases. 
But  just  now,  in  the  mean  time, 
before  this  absolute  authority  is 
vested  in  his  hands,  Daisy  is  ra- 
ther difficult  to  deal  wiiii.  He 
does  not  object  to  her  being  dis- 
traite when  he  is  with  her  alone ; 
but  it  annoys  him  to  see  her  so 
in  society,  when  other  people  are 
keenly  observant  of  her.  He 
knows  that  it  is  more  than  hinted 
that  the  cause  of  her  acceptance 
of  himself  was  distress  at  the  de- 
fection of  another;  and  as  he  does 
not  know  who  that  other  is,  he 
has  the  feeling  that  he  may  be 
taken  unawares  at  any  moment 
should  his  rival  reappear  on  the 
scene.  For  a  brief  time  he  enter- 
tains the  fallacious  notion  of  its 
being  Lord  St.  Briac  who  has 
preceded  him  in  Daisy's  affec- 
tions.   But  he  is  cast  adrift  on  a 
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sea  of  doubt  again  by  Daisy's 
manner  of  mentioning  St.  Briac 
and  Miss  Millard. 

'That  ought  to  be  a  happy 
marriage/  the  girl  says  sagely; 
'  for  she's  very  sensible,  and  he  is 
a  dear  good  fellow,  generous  and 
gentle,  and  beautifully  fond  of  his 
mother.' 

'Tes;  St.  Bnac's  all  right 
enough/  Sir  Bolingbroke  admits. 
'  He  was  rather  hud.  hit  by  you, 
wasn't  he?  And  you  were  more 
than  rather  hard  hit  by  him^  they 
said.' 

'"They"  said  right  for  once,' 
Daisy  replies  calmly.  'I  liked 
him  60  much  that  I  wonder  I 
didn't  like  him  moire,  only — * 

' "  Only"  what,  Daisy  ?  Will 
you  tell  me  that  you  would  have 
liked  him  better  if  you  hadn't 
known  me  f  Sir  Bolingbroke 
whispers,  making  an  indifferent 
effort  to  play  the  exigeant  lover's 
part. 

*  No,  I  won't  tell  you  anything 
of  the  sort,'  Daisy  says  sturdily, 
impelled  by  she  hardly  knows 
what  motive  to  risk  the  position 
she  has  gained.  Sir  Bolingbroke's 
vanity  is,  she  has  discovered,  a 
great  and  greedy  beast,  which  she 
has  firmly  resolved  never  to  feed. 
Nevertheless  she  has  pledged  her- 
self to  live  the  remainder  of  her 
life  with  it.  It  seems  to  her, 
therefore,  that  the  better  policy 
for  her  to  pursue  is  one  that  will 
make  this  same  greedy  beast  un- 
derstand from  the  first  that  it 
must  not  look  for  food  and  suste- 
nance from  her.  *I  won't  tell 
you  that,  for  it  wouldn't  be  true,' 
she  says  so  softly  that  he  cannot 
be  annoyed  with  her. 

'It  would  be  pleasing  and 
polite,  and  one  wants  pleasantness 
and  politeness  in  society  rather 
than  truth,  Daisy,'  he  laughs. 

'Truth  is  the  best  offering  I 
can  make  you;  don't  try  to  teach 
me    to   deceive   you/  she   says 


frankly ;  and  then  she  remembers 
what  motive  it  is  that  is  impelling 
her  principally  to  pay  this  visit 
to  Bumsleigh,  and  her  face  burns 
with  a  painful  blush. 

*  It  would  take  a  cleverer  wo- 
man than  you  to  deceive  me,*  he 
answers  carelessly.  'I*d  advise 
you  never  to  try  to  throw  dust 
in  my  eyes,  Daisy ;  because  you 
wouldn't  succeed,  and  I  should 
despise  you  for  the  failure  more 
than  I  should  for  the  attempt. 
What  has  made  you  take  this 
freak  into  your  head  aboul  going 
down  to  Bumsleigh  V 

He  asks  the  question  with  such 
abrupt  suddenness  that  she  feels 
as  if  she  stands  convicted  and 
condemned  before  him  directly. 
Por  the  first  time  she  fully 
recognises  the  fact  that,  whatever 
he  is  or  whatever  he  may  have 
been,  her  allegiance  is  entirely 
due  to  him,  for  she  has  pledged 
her  faith  to  him,  and  there  has 
been  no  undue  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  in  order  to 
induce  her  to  do  so.  To  her,  at 
least,  he  has  behaved  straightfor- 
wardly, honourably,  and  well; 
and  the  fact  of  her  not  loving  him 
does  in  no  wise  exonerate  her 
from  the  onus  that  is  on  her  of 
behaving  straightforwardly,  hon- 
ourably, and  well  to  him  in  re- 
turn. The  bondage  is  hateful  to 
her ;  but  she  has  gone  into  it  of 
her  own  free  will,  and  it  behoves 
her  to  bear  the  burden  her  own  rash 
haste  has  laid  upon  her  as  bravely 
and  honourably  as  she  can. 

'  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see 
them  all  once  more  before  I  mar- 
ried, while  they  could  feel  that  I 
was  quite  their  own  still,'  she 
replies,  in  a  choking  voice. 

'  Well,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,'  he  says  coolly ;  '  only 
don't  invite  the  whole  parish  up 
to  stay  with  you  next  season.  The 
friends  of  your  youth  are  all  very 
well  in  their  proper  places,  but  I 
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have  no  appreciation  for  bncolic 
badinage  and  bonhomie ;  there- 
fore, if  I  were  you,  I  should  ad- 
vise the  friends  of  mj  youth  to 
keep  clear  of  me  when  they  come 
up  to  the  Cattle  Show  next  year.' 

She  blushes  now  with  indigna- 
tion. 

*  You're  surely  not  speaking  of 
my  family  in  that  way,  Sir  Boling- 
broke  1  If  you  are,  I  think  I'D 
give  myself  tiie  advice  you  suggest 
I  should  give  them,  and  ''keep 
clear  of  you,"  not  only  next  sea- 
son, but  altogether.' 

'Don't  be  huffy,  dear  little 
girl,'  he  laughs.  '  My  remarks 
didn't  apply  to  your  family  at  all. 
I  was  thinking  of  that  untutored 
young  savage  who  found  himself 
in  civilised  society  at  Lady  Beau- 
ton's,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  who  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  trying  to 
compromise  Miss  Millard  by  his 
ferocious  attentions.' 

'  0,  you  are  unjust,  Boling- 
broke !'  Daisy  cries  indignantly. 
'Harty  Poynter  is  as  true  and 
courteous  a  gentleman  as  any  one 
of  you ;  and  as  for  having  striven 
to  "compromise"  Miss  Millard  by 
his  attentions,  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  she  received  them  as  if  she 
liked  them  very  much  indeed.' 

'He  either  did  know,  or  he 
ought  to  have  known,  that  Miss 
Millard  was  just  engaged  to  St. 
Briac,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  a  happy  moment  for  him  to 
select  to  lay  his  scalp  at  her  feet,' 
Sir  Bolingbroke  laughs. 

It  is  on  the  tip  of  Daisy's 
tongue  to  say  that  St.  Briac  for- 
got it  too,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
But  even  for  the  sake  of  palliating 
Harry's  conduct,  she  will  not  be 
untrue  to  her  instincts  and  to  the 
loyal  silence  she  has  resolved  to 
observe  about  St.  Briac.  So  she 
checks  this  observation,  and  says 
instead, 

'He  shall  not  be  brought  in 


contact  with  you  by  means  of  me 
any  more,  I  promise  you  that; 
and  you,  in  return,  promise  that 
you  won't  hurt  my  feelings  by 
speaking  disparagingly  of  him  to 
me :  he's  an  old  friend  and  a  dear 
Mend  of  mine,  Bolingbroke,  and — 
he — ^gave — ^me — my  Tartar.' 

Poor  Daisy  is  so  affected  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  renunciation  she 
has  volunteered  to  make,  that  a 
ball  rises  in  her  throat,  and  her 
utterance  is  choked  by  sobs.  She 
is  glad  that  Tartar  is  the  "motive" 
of  the  concluding  sentence. 

'  Has  anything  happened  to  the 
dog?'  Sir  Bolingbroke  asks. 

He  is  not  altogether  unkind; 
he  is  only  careless  and  worldly, 
and  a  little  too  much  absorbed  in 
himself  to  have  an  eye  for  the 
effect  the  lights  and  shades  of  his 
conduct  may  have  on  any  one  else. 
But  he  is  a  true  Englishman  and 
sportsman;  and  though  he  can 
crush  all  the  joy  of  life  out  of  a 
woman's  heart  by  his  cruelty,  he 
will  not  be  callous  to  her  suffer- 
ing about  a  dog. 

*  No ;  Tartar  is  alive  and  well, 
and  just  the  same  as  ever,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Tar- 
tar's mistress.  I  have  changed 
my  mind  about  going  to  Bums- 
leigh.  After  all  I  shouldn't  be 
all  their  own  Daisy ;  my  head  is 
too  full  of  other  things;  and  it 
would  be  harder  for  them  to  see 
me  there  as  I  am  now  than  not  to 
see  me  at  all  until  there  ougJit  to 
be  a  change  in  me.  They'll  be  up 
in  a  week  or  two;  Til  not  go 
down.' 

She  speaks  very  decidedly  and 
looks  at  him  inquiringly,  expect- 
ing him  to  express  pleasure  at  her 
change  of  intention.  He  has  none 
to  express ;  for  Sir  Bolingbroke 
Bray  finds  the  part  of  lover  a 
heavy  one  to  play  with  the  woman 
whom  he  means  to  make  his  wife. 
Moreover,  he  has  a  matter  of 
business  to  adjust,  which  began 
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in  romance  and  has  ended  in 
lather  an  unpleasantly  realistic 
way,  which  demands  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  and  attention  which 
of  right  belongs  to  Daisy  now.  It 
seems  to  him,  therefore,  that  For- 
tune is  playing  his  cards  very 
complacently  for  him  when  Daisy 
projects  this  visit  to  Burndeigh. 
Accordingly,  he  magnanimously 
holds  her  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
scheme  when  she,  in  an  access  of 
good  faithful  feeling  towards  him, 
proposes  to  hack  out  of  it.  So 
finally  it  is  settled  that  Daisy  goes 
down  to  Bumsleigh,  to  say  fare- 
well to  all  her  old  friends,  by  the 
express  desire  of  Sir  Bolingbroke 
Bray.  Just  for  one  week  she  is 
to  be— or  to  play  at  being — ^the 
free  and  happy  Daisy  Eldon  of 
old  times.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  week  she  is  to  come  back  to 
the  custody  of  her  aunt,  who  will 
in  turn,  when  a  few  busy  days 
full  of  buying  are  over,  deliver 
her  up  to  the  charge  of  the  man 
who  has  notoriously  so  signally 
failed  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
woman  who  has  preceded  her. 

Once  more  behold  Daisy  down 
at  Bumsleigh. 

'Things  have  come  round  in 
such  a  wonderful  way,'  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville observes,  'that  Daisy's  old 
friends  ought  to  do  all  they  can 
to  make  the  last  days  of  her  resi- 
dence among  them  happy  ones.' 

It  is  hot  August  weather  now ; 
but  disregarding  the  blazing  sun, 
Mrs.  Granville  broils  over  to  the 
rectoiy  and  asks  all  the  grown-up 
members  of  the  Eldon  family  to  a 
banquet  in  honour  of  themselves, 
to  grace  which  all  the  brightest 
social  lights  whom  she  numbers 
among  her  acquaintances  shall  be 
gathered  together. 

*  Mr.  Poynter,  young  Harry 
Pojmter — I  daresay  you  have  for- 
gotten him,  Daisy ;  but  I  assure 
you  he  is  worth  recalling  to  your 


memory  now — ^he  has  come  home 
since  you  left  us,  and  he  seems  to 
take  quite  a  pleasure  in  coming  to 
the  Court  and  making  himself  one 
of  us.' 

Mrs.  Granville  delivers  this 
shot  well  into  that  poor  target, 
Daisy;  for  the  astute  lady  has 
heard  rumours  of  Harry's  ren- 
contre with  Daisy  in  London,  and 
she  wishes  to  let  Daisy  see  that, 
high  as  she  may  soar  socially,  Mr. 
Poynter  is  of  account  in  his  own 
countiy-side,  and  may  foil  to  the 
lot  of  one  of  Mrs.  Granville's  own 
uncomely  daughters. 

*Do  you  see  much  of  Harry  t' 
Daisy  asks  unwanly. 

'  Much  of  him !  My  dear  child, 
consider  for  one  moment:  where 
could  he  go  if  he  didn't  come  to 
us  for  social  intercourse)  Mary 
and  Alice  are  such  dear  good  girls 
that  they  don't  care  what  trouble 
they  take  to  give  pleasure  to  a 
fellow-creature ;  they  won't  let  him 
be  dull  and  lonely — ' 

Pretty  Ethel  Eldon,  Daisys 
sister,  interrupts  the  great  lady  of 
the  parish  here  with  a  laugh. 

*  ITo ;  I  see  that  they  won't  let 
him  be  lonely,  Mrs.  Granville : 
I've  seen  them  on  the  Glenhobne 
road  every  day  for  the  last  week. 
But  Mr.  Poynter  seems  ungrate- 
fully to  prefer  the  society  of  a  dog 
to  that  of  young  ladies ;  he  comes 
here  every  morning  for  Tartar  to 
go  for  a  run  with  him.' 

*  Well,  you'll  meet  him  at  my 
house  on  the  8th,'  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville says,  trying  to  smile  uncon- 
ditional approval  of  Harry's  line 
of  conduct  and  Ethel's  mention  of 
it  *I  am  sorry,  my  dear,'  she 
continues  to  Daisy,  'that  Sir 
Bolingbroke  is  not  down  with 
you;  we  should  much  like  to 
have  shown  him  that,  though  he 
18  going  to  carry  off  the  flower 
of  Bumsleigh,  we  quite  foi^ve 
him,  and  hope  to  become  very 
much  better  acquainted  with  him 
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next  year.  Mary  and  Alice  were 
saying  how  delightful  it  will  be 
to  be  chaperoned  by  you,  their 
old  friend.' 

Daisy's  eyes  distend  as  Mrs. 
Granville  says  this.  Is  she  mad 
or  dreaming  when  she  fancies 
that  the  ill-bred  and  autocratic 
squiress  of  Burnsleigh  is  meanly 
endeavouring  to  propitiate  her — 
Daisy  Eldoni  *  Aiid  it's  so  foolish 
of  her,  as  well  as  mean,'  Daisy 
tells  herself,  'to  think  that  her 
civility  of  ten  minutes  is  to  blot 
out  all  recollection  of  her  incivil- 
ity of  twenty  years !' 

But  in  spite  of  her  vivid  recol- 
lection of  this  incivility  Daisy 
gives  in  her  cordial  adhesion  to 
the  plan  of  going  to  the  Granville 
gathering.  If,  by  any  other  means, 
she  could  secure  a  brief  interview 
with  Harry  Poynter,  and  show 
him  that  she  is  his  old  friend, 
and  that  she  does  take  a  warm 
interest  in  him  still,  she  would 
shrink  from  shining  forth  at  Mrs. 
Granville's  bidding.  But  there 
is  no  prospect  of  her  doing  this. 
Since  her  return  to  the  rectory 
Harry  Poynter  has  neglected 
Tartar,  and  refrained  from  the 
slightest  neighbourly  attention  to 
the  Eldons.  Therefore,  though  it 
galls  her  to  go  to  Mrs.  Granville, 
slie  presses  the  claims  of  that 
lady's  hospitality  well  home  to 
her  family;  and  as  she  is  and 
always  has  been  paramount  with 
them,  they  proceed  there  on  the 
day,  and  are  received  by  the  squiress 
of  Burnsleigh  in  an  impressive 
way  that  is  designed  to  touch 
Daisy  into  extending  boundless 
advantages  to  the  two  uncomely 
daughters  next  year  in  town.  But 
Daisy  is  oblivious  both  of  the 
attention  and  the  intention.  Her 
eyes  are  wandering  over  the  vari- 
ous groups  that  are  dotted  about 
on  the  lawn,  and  at  last  she  sees 
him,  and  is  innocently  aided  in 
seeking  him  by  her  sister  Ethel. 


'Look,  Daisy;  there's  Mr. 
Poynter!  I  am  going  to  bring 
him  to  you  and  make  him  promise 
to  give  us  an  otter-hunt  at  the 
Glenholme  pool  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day — at  any  rate  while 
you're  here;'  and  before  Daisy  can 
arrest  Ethel's  progress  the  latter 
is  walking  across  the  lawn  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Poynter,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  amiable  and 
intelligent  observation  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  ac- 
tion. 

Daisy  stands  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  on  the  terrace, 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  people, 
who  try  to  treat  the  once  over-look- 
ed and  kept-in-the-background 
'  parson's  daughter*  as  if  she  were 
a  portion  of  their  private  property, 
of  which  they  were  remarkably 
proud.  They  coo  at  her,  and  gush 
congratulations  at  her  mother, 
and  quite  forget  that  Daisy  has  a 
memory. 

Meanwhile  Ethel  walks,  with 
the  free  and  happy  boldness  of  a 
kitten,  right  up  to  the  spot  where 
Harry  Poynter  is;  and  Daisy, 
watching  them,  thinks  what  a 
handsome  pair  they  make,  and 
tries  to  feel  gratified  at  the  sight. 
'  Little  recks  she'  of  the  emotions 
that  flood  his  soul  as  'Daisy's 
sister'  addresses  him. 

*Mr.  Poynter,  why  have  you 
neglected  Tartar  for  the  last  three 
days?  Even  the  presence  of  his 
mistress  hasn't  consoled  him  for 
your  defection.  Did  you  know 
that  my  sister  Daisy  had  come 
home?' 

The  girl  asks  the  question  in 
such  perfectly  unsuspicious  good 
faith  that  he  cannot  diplomatise 
about  the  subject  with  her. 

'Yes;  I  knew  it,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  did  not  come  for  Tar- 
tar as  usual,'  he  says,  in  a  low  voice, 
turning  aside  with  Ethel  from  the 
group  as  he  speaks.  And  Daisy 
sees  the  movement,  and  feels  that 
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the    tone    said — misundeistands 
the  position  ! 

'  It  will  be  Ethel,  and  she  will 
be  so  happy,  and  I  shall  be  so 
glad  r  poor  Daisy  says,  forcing 
the  tears,  that  are  so  foolishly 
ready  to  fail,  back  from  her  sor- 
rowfiil-lookicg  eyes.  And  just 
then  she  is  called  upon  to  play 
lawn-tennis  with  some  of  the 
county  potentates,  for  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville cannot  glorify  Daisy  too 
much  on  this  occasion ;  and  so  she 
loses  sight  of  Harry  Poynter  and 
Ethel  while  she  goes  through  the 
graceful  gymnastics  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  game  compel  her  to 
perform. 

*  After  all  I  am  glad  things  are 
as  they  are,'  tired  Daisy  tells  her- 
self later  in  the  evening.  *  Papa 
and  mamma  are  receiving  the 
recognition  and  attention  they 
ought  to  have  had  all  along, 
because  people  know  now  that 
they  will  never  feel  the  grip  of 
poverty  again  ;  and  Ethel  will  be 
happy  down  here  close  to  them, 
and  I —  But  it  doesn't  matter  for 
me.' 

The  heartsick  words  are  barely 
said  before  she  forgets  that  she 
ever  had  occasion  to  say  them, 
for  a  voice  close  to  her  side  whis- 
pers, 

*  Daisy,  your  sister  tells  me  she 
knows  you  would  like  to  speak  to 
me.     Can  she  be  right  V 

For  answer  Daisy  gives  him 
her  hand,  and  then  (blessings  on 
the  liberty  of  lawn-parties !)  the 
two  stroll  away  together. 

They  reach  the  verge  of  the 
lawn,  and  opposite  to  them,  only 
divided  from  them  by  a  narrow 
gravel  path,  there  is  a  prettily 
planted  little  wood  which  has 
been  carefully  trained  into  the 
semblance  of  a  wilderness.  They 
both  look  at  it  fondly,  but  neither 
likes  to  suggest  to  the  other  the 
deUcious  impropriety  of  crossing 
over  to  its  leafy  depths.     Pre- 


sently a  guardian  angel  whiBpers 
to  her  that  it  is  her  last  chance, 
and  that  she  had  better  take  it. 

*  I  wish  we  could  bring  one  of 
those  nice  seats  over  here,'  she 
says,  breaking  silence  for  the  first 
time. 

*  As  we  can't  do  that,  let  us 
cross  over  to  one  of  the  nice  seats,' 
he  replies ;  and  Daisy  acquiesces. 
His  next  remark  may  appear 
rather  unintelligible  and  wide  of 
any  ascertained  purpose,  but  to 
Daisy  it  is  perfectly  comprehen- 
sible. 

*  It  was  an  awful  blow  to  me,' 
he  says  gently,  as  they  sit  down, 
'  an  awful  blow  at  first ;  but  I 
feel  now  that  it  was  my  ignorance 
that  led  me  on.  Do  you  forgive 
me  for  not  having  gone  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  wish  you  hap- 
piness V 

Ko  answer  comes  in  words  from 
Daisy;  but  he  sees  her  tremble 
and  he  hears  her  sigh. 

*  I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  this 
now,  any  more  than  I  had  rea- 
son to  hope  that  you  were  listen- 
ing to  me  with  tenderness  when  it 
was  only  tolerance  you  extended; 
but,  Daisy,  it  will  never  do  you 
any  harm  to  hear  now  how  I've 
loved  you  ever  since  I  was  a  boy; 
how  I've  associated  you  with 
every  hope  I've  ever  had  about 
Glenholme ;  how  Fve  hated  the 
hardness  of  the  lines  that  kept 
me  away  from  telling  you  this  till 
the  law  granted  that  I  had  come 
to  years  of  discretion ;  and  now 
it's  too  late  !' 

*Isit?' 

*  Is  it  not,  my  sweet  1  Can  you 
give  up  the  place  you'll  have  as 
Lady  Bray  ?  Dare  I  ask  you  to  give  it 
up)  What  turned  you  from  me, 
Daisy,  in  that  short  time  1  What 
made  the  sweetest  eyes  that  were 
ever  seen  lie  either  to  Sir  Boling- 
broke  or  me  that  night  V 

Then — led  on  by  she  knows 
not  what  impulse — she  reminds 
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him  of  the  words  she  heard  Miss 
Millard  speak  to  him  that  night ; 
and  she  nearly  dies  with  dismay 
at  the  thought .  of  her  own  rash- 
ness when  she  learns  that  it  was 
of  a  cast-off  brother  of  her  own, 
whom  Harry  had  met  and  he- 
friended  in  Australia,  that  the 
heiress  spoke  that  night. 

Sir  BoUngbroke  Bray  bears  the 
news  of  the  breaking-off  of  the 
marriage  between  himself  and 
Daisy  like  the  lenient  and  charit- 
able profligate  he  is. 

'  Poor  little  Daisy  T  he  says ;  *  it 
would  have  been  a  cruelty  to  take 
her  against  her  will ;  for  she  would 
never  have  made  a  bolt  ^m  mo 
when  I  became  intolerable  to  her : 
she  would  have  been  too  good  for 
that;  and  so  she  would  have  stay- 
ed and  been  wretched;  and  the 
sight  of  a  wretched  woman  is 
maddening  when  youVe  no  cause 
to  kick  her  out.' 

He  IB  not  in  the  least  vindic- 
tive or  even  seriously  vexed  about 
Daisy ;  and  he  shows  that  he  is 
not  either  by  inviting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  BLarry  Poynter  to  his  wed- 
ding when  he  marries  Miss  Mil- 
lard; the  Beauton  family  hav- 
ing found  the  heiress  wanting  as 


soon  as  it  becomes  a  publicly  avow- 
ed fact  that  she  has  made  peace 
between  her  father  and  a  scape- 
grace brother  of  hers,  who  is 
forthwith  coming  home  to  grasp 
the  larger  portion  of  the  goods 
with  which  the  gods  have  endow- 
ed the  Millards. 

The  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
which  created  such  a  sensation, 
having  buried  their  gleam  and 
glitter  in  the  shades  of  Glenholme 
so  happily,  there  is  little  more  to 
be  told  at  present  about  their 
owner. 

But  of  Ethel  this  much  may 
be  gathered  from  Miss  Bertram's 
parting  address  to  society,  when 
leaving  it  for  a  while  after  that 
*very  painful  affair  at  Burns- 
leigh  :' 

*  My  second  niece,  Ethel  Eldon, 
will  be  with  me  next  season ; 
quite  a  child  at  present,  but  with 
such  beauty  in  her  hazel  hair  and 
brown-velvet  eyes,  that  Daisy's 
quieter  light  will  be  completely 
put  out.  Happily  there  are  no 
more  young  squires  in  that  part 
.  of  the  world  to  interfere  with 
Ethel's  prospects,  and  cause  me 
the  agony  of  disappointment 
which  I  suffered  from  Daisy's 
foolish  mesalliance.^ 
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People  who  are  exhausted  by  the 
wear  and  tear  and  worry  of  busi- 
ness, crushed  under  heavy  bur- 
dens, feeling  the  lassitude  which 
succeeds  great  sorrow,  or  who  seek 
in  any  way  to  soothe  a  sore  heart 
with  the  solaces  of  rest  and  quiet, 
combined  with  a  little  quaint  life 
of  not  too  exciting  a  nature,  can- 
not well  do  better  than  turn  their 
footsteps  towards  Normundham, 
a  little  East  Anglian  townlet  fifty 
years  behind  the  times,  where  they 
can  wander  free  as  air  along  the 
sandy  dunes,  watch  the  surf  roll- 
ing in  from  the  North  Sea,  or 
stand  beside  the  fishermen  and 
boys  on  the  shore,  and  watch 
them  throwing  their  long  lines 
with  unerring  precision  far  into 
the  briny  depths,  and  drawing  in 
fish  after  fish  till  they  have  half 
a  dozen  great  cod  lying  on  the 
shingle  at  either  side  their  feet, 
to  say  nothing  of  smaller  fry, 
which  hardly  count  for  anything 
in  their  estimation,  though  the 
good  wives  would  tell  you  that 
they  help  to  keep  the  pot  boiling 
and  the  children  fed. 

The  harvest  of  the  seas  which 
wash  our  Eastern  coasts  is  par- 
ticularly rich  and  abundant,  as 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  pro- 
bably knew  when  she  built  Co- 
lumbia Market,  with  rails  running 
into  it  from  the  Great  Eastern 
line,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  vast 
supplies  of  the  finny  food  which 
is  prepared  for  man  without  his 
care  or  labour,  which  comes  to 
his  net  or  line  fat  and  well 
nourished,  from  its  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds beneath  the  waves, 
within  reach  of  the   throngs  of 


weakly,  starving,  struggling  crea- 
tures who  herd  together  in  the 
purlieus  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  and  WhitechapeL  Why 
she  did  not  succeed  the  smack- 
owners  and  fish-salesmen  of  Bil- 
lingsgate can  tell  you,  with  a  sly 
laugh^  as  they  finish  their  day's 
money- making  before  civilised 
London  turns  out  of  its  bed,  and 
drive  home  in  well-appointed 
*  traps*  to  the  trimmest  of  resi- 
dences to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  suburbs.  To  return  to  Nor- 
mundham and  its  fisher-folk,  de- 
scendants of  a  Norse  colony,  aa 
tradition  says,  and  who  bear  out 
the  truth  of  the  story  in  their  tall 
stature,  blue  eyes,  and  hair  red 
enough  for  any  Olaf  or  Ericsson 
who  ever  sailed  the  foaming  seas 
.  or  harried  Christian  hamlets. 

You  need  not  tuTn  io  Bradshaw 
in  quest  of  the  name,  for  you 
may  search  its  pages  through 
in  vain,  and  make  endless  in- 
quiries of  the  officials  at  Liver- 
pool-street, without  being  able  to 
gain  the  slightest  modicum  of  in- 
telligence about  it,  though  it  may 
be  that  some  will  put  together 
first  one  and  then  another  touch 
of  Nature,  and  think  they  recog- 
nise the  features  of  old  friends> 
who  led  simple  lives  in  *  silly 
Suffolk'  at  that  remote  period  in 
the  Golden  Age  when  at  least  for 
them  and  their  contemporaries  all 
the  world  was  young. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Eailway,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  line  was  open  only  as 
far  as  Bishop  StoAford,  and  that 
well-appointed  coach,  the  High- 
flyer, which  ran  between  London 
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and  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  used  to 
be  mounted  on  a  truck  with  all 
its  freight  of  inside  and  outside 
passengers,  and  conveyed  by  train 
to  the  former  town,  where  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  four  spank- 
ing grays,  and  driven  along  the 
level  turnpikes  at  a  pace  as  nearly 
approaching  that  of  King  Steam 
as  the  coachman  dared  to  attain 
without  risking  the  lives  of  his 
horseflesh  and  the  limbs  of  his 
patrons;  and  it  was  on  a  wild 
wet  March  evening  that  I  first 
exchanged  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance for  a  gig  which  awaited  me 
at  Bury,  saw  my  trunks  consigned 
to  a  tumbril,  and  drove  nine  miles 
with  a  cousin  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore to  his  house  at  Normundham. 
How  pitilessly  the  east  wind  blew 
over  the  flat  land,  and  drove  the 
sleet  in  our  faces,  I  shall  never 
forget ;  nor  yet,  when  we  entered 
the  town,  how  the  gusts  rushed  up 
the  narrow  scores,  bringing  with 
them  a  strong  odour  of  herrings, 
making  toys  of  whatever  stray 
bits  of  our  apparel  it  could  find 
to  sport  with,  and  almost  taking 
sturdy  Dobbin  off  his  four  sub- 
stantial legs.  Right  glad  was  I 
when  we  stopped  before  a  door 
near  the  top  of  the  street,  which 
was  opened  by  an  ancient  serving- 
woman  in  the  garb  of  a  Quakeress, 
and  I  was  taken  down  a  long 
passage  into  an  octagonal  hall 
running  the  whole  height  of  the 
house,  with  a  fine  oak  ceiling, 
and  doors  opening  in  it  to  rooms 
below,  while  a  wide  staircase  led 
to  a  gallery  which  went  all  round 
and  conducted  to  the  bedrooms 
above.  Through  one  of  the  lower 
doors  I  was  ushered  into  a  cosy 
sitting-room,  with  a  cheerful  fire 
and  well  -  spread  supper  -  table, 
where  a  dignified-looking  woman 
in  rich  black  silk  and  snowy  cap 
and  kerchief  rose  from  her  chair, 
gave  me  a  kindly  welcome,  and 
bade    Rachel    take  off  my  wet 


wraps  and  see  to  all  my  creature 
comforts.  When  my  feet  and 
hands  were  sufficiently  thawed  to 
enable  me  to  make  sure  that  those 
appendages  to  my  person  were 
still  in  their  normal  position,  I 
was  taken  to  my  room,  which 
looked  somewhat  eerie  in  the  dim 
candlelight,  and  quaint  enough 
to  have  been  Dorothy  Vernon's 
chamber  in  Haddon  Hall.  The 
uneven  polished  floor  felt  slippery 
to  my  unaccustomed  feet,  the 
great  four-post  bed  looked  hearse- 
like with  its  dark  hangings,  a 
heavy  curtain  fell  over  the  tall 
door,  and  a  red  fire  burned  in  a 
species  of  basket  placed  in  the  re- 
cess of  a  fireplace  bordered  with 
blue-and-white  Dutch  tiles,  which 
immediately  made  me  think  of 
Dr.  Watts,  who  is  said  to  have 
precociously  learned  his  scripture 
history  from  similar  rude  pictures 
at  such  another  hearth. 

I  may  as  well  here  explain 
that  my  host,  the  Rev.  John 
Joseph  Cadogan,  wa^  my  father's 
second  cousin  and  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Normundham,  and  that 
he  had  married  Ruth  Gumey,  a 
scion  of  one  of  the  great  Quaker 
families  of  East  Anglia,  and  that 
part — a  very  small  part — of  her 
dower  had  been  the  curious  house 
in  which  they  lived,  while  the 
parsonage,  an  edifice  consisting  of 
five  rooms  and  a  cowhouse,  was 
used  as  the  abode  of  the  infants' 
schoolmistress.  Although  Ruth 
had  married  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  and  honoured 
him  and  his  calling  with  her 
whole  soul,  she  retained  her  early 
habits,  did  not  care  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Cadogan,  adhered  to  the 
pathetic,  homelike,  tender  tutop- 
age  of  her  people,  and  their 
richly  sober  dress.  Her  tastes 
were  aesthetic,  and  she  employed 
her  childless  leisure  in  art:  her 
painting  -  room  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  house,  and  her 
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pictuies  weie  eagerly  coyeted  and 
mncli  prized  by  her  neighbouis, 
to  whom  she  gladly  gave  them, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  available  space  on  her  own 
vtbUb  where  a  picture  could  be 
hung.  Of  her  artistic  perform- 
ances perhaps  those  who  loved 
her  were  but  partial  judges ;  she 
worked  very  rapidly,  and  grew 
tired  of  her  subject  if  it  was  on 
hand  too  long.  She  was  a  very 
absent  woman,  and  sometimes 
forgot  when  visitors  were  coming ; 
but  her  peculiarities  were  well 
known,  and  her  delinquencies  for- 
given in  consideration  of  her 
genuine  goodness,  cleverness,  and 
singleness  of  heart  The  times 
I  liked  best  were  those  when  she 
had  ordered  her  household  for 
the  day,  cut  out  and  distributed 
her  Dorcas-work,  been  to  see  her 
sick  people,  and  was  ready  to  take 
a  stroll  with  me  in  the  terraced 
garden  gay  with  daffodik  and 
polyanthuses,  and  interest  me 
with  her  reminiscences  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  Eowland.  Hill,  and 
launch  forth  occasionally  in  praise 
of  her  beloved  John  Joseph.  His 
very  name  pleased  her  because  it 
savoured  of  her  own  family,  and 
she  made  me  call  her  Cousin 
Buth,  which  latter,  she  averred, 
was  a  sweeter  appellation  than 
even  the  much-esteemed  and  time- 
honoured  Mary. 

On  the  first  morning  after  my 
arrival  I  was  taken  all  over  the 
house,  of  which  its  owner  was 
veiy  proud  indeed.  She  showed 
me  the  little  chamber,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  ascending  the 
wide  dining-room  chimney,  in 
which  an  ardent  Jacobite  was 
said  to  have  been  hidden  for  three 
weeks;  exhibited  a  table  in  the 
same  apartment,  which  must  have 
been  made  where  it  stood,  as  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  impos- 
sible for  it  to  be  brought  in  by 


either  door  or  window ;  took  me 
into  a  bedroom  where  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  said  to  have  slept 
for  a  night ;  and  asked  me  to  take 
the  covers  off  great  china  jars  of 
pot-pourri  J  that  the  house  might 
be  filled  with  the  odour  of  their 
contents.  Then  I  went  out  to 
gather  a  bunch  of  violets  for  her 
work-table,  and  finally  placed  my- 
self at  a  window,  and  was  gazing 
down  the  wind-swept  street,  when 
I  beheld  advancing  up  the  middle 
at  a  sober  pace  a  rusty-looking 
pony-chaise,  occupied  by  the  fat- 
test man  I  ever  saw.  He  filled 
the  solitary  seat,  looked  rubicund 
and  jolly,  and  wore  what  was 
then  very  uncommon — a  black- 
stuff  cassock,  surmounted  by  a 
species  of  cloak,  which  left  his 
hands  free  and  his  portly  person 
well  exposed  to  view. 

'  Quick,  cousin  Eutb,'  quoth  I, 
'  and  teU  me  who  is  this  V 

*  We  call  him  Friar  Tuck,'  said 
she ;  ^  and  he  is  sure  to  stay  and 
dine,  so  thou  wilt  see  how  weU 
he  merits  his  name.  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  kind  to  the 
poor,  and  does  not  heed  our  little 
jokes.* 

He  drove  round  to  the  stable, 
was  closeted  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  John  Joseph  in  his  study, 
and  joined  us  when  the  eady 
dinner-bell  was  heard. 

*  Art  thou  ready  for  thy  food  T 
asked  Euth,  in  her  silveiy  voice. 

*  Yea,  verily,'  he  answered,  fall- 
ing into  her  manner  of  speech,  as 
those  did  who  were  much  with 
her ;  '  dost  thou  not  know  of  old 
that  I  am  invariably  hungry,  and 
ready  to  eat  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night  r 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Cadogan, 
'our  friend's  troubles. are  great; 
last  night's  gale  blew  a  huge  piece 
of  thatch  off  the  roof  of  his  church, 
and  the  thatcher  ia  so  busy  repair- 
ing similar  damages  that  he  can- 
not promise  to  get  the  mischief 
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mended  before  Sunday,  and  he 
knows  not  what  to  do.' 

'  Knows  not  what  to  do  f  she 
repeated ;  '  why  does  he  not  ask 
us  to  help  him  ?  Does  thee  think 
the  large  tarpauling  that  has  not 
been  used  since  hay-time  would 
cover  the  hole  ?  K  it  wiU,  we  can 
send  it  by  Joshua,  and  he  can  get 
a  ladder  and  fork  it  down  oyer 
the  opening,  and  not  a  drop  will 
go  through.' 

Friar  Tuck  expressed  his  grate- 
ful thanks,  and  told  her  she 
always  knew  how  to  assist  her 
neighbours  better  than  any  one 
else,  and  then  applied  himself 
diligently  to  a  plate  of  fat  capon, 
which  seemed  the  ideal  dish  for  a 
man  of  his  gastronomic  capacities. 
In  the  intervals  of  eating  he 
amused  us  very  much  by  his  vivid 
descriptions  of  a  scene  which  had 
taken  place  at  his  church  a  few 
weeks  previously.  For  months 
and  years  he  hsid  vainly  endea- 
voured to  awaken  the  slumbering 
conscience  of  one  of  his  farmer's 
wives  to  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing that  portion  of  her  weekly 
duty  which  consisted  in  a  proper 
and  exemplary  attendance  at 
church.  She,  on  her  part,  invari- 
ably made  excuse,  and  her  stock 
obstacle  to  a  due  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  the  need  of  look- 
ing after  her  flock  of  geese,  though 
it  was  occasionally  varied  by  ti^e 
wants  of  the  baby  or  a  sick  cow. 
However,  on  the  Sunday  in  ques- 
tion, being  wearied  by  the  par- 
son's importunities,  she  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  at  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  driving 
her  geese  into  the  churchyard, 
and  sitting  down  in  the  porch  to 
watch  them.  When  the  clergyman 
entered  he  was  rather  amazed  at 
so  unusual  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  begged  that  she  would  so  &a 
leave  her  worldly  cares  behind  as 
to  come  inside,  observing  that 
geese  were  creatures  much  belied, 


and  not  nearly  so  silly  as  they 
seemed,  and  could  very  well  take 
care  of  themselves  while  she  sat 
in  her  pew. 

'  No,  no,'  said  she ;  '  I  can  hear 
you  well  enough  out  here,  and 
that  will  do  for  me.' 

Seeing  that  she  was  not  to  be 
persuaded,  he  went  on,  and  com- 
menced the  service.  All  went 
well  during  the  prayers,  the  va- 
riety of  which  amused  her;  but 
soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  sermon  her  active  mind  was 
soothed  to  sleep,  and  one  adven- 
turous goose,  taking  advantage  of 
her  slumbers,  stretched  his  neck 
out  cautiously,  and,  meeting  with 
no  hindrance,  passed  by  her  into 
church.  His  comrades,  cackling, 
followed,  and  woke  Dame  Perkinis 
from  her  nap.  Her  efforts  to  col- 
lect her  errant  flock  and  the  effect 
on  the  risible  muscles  of  the  con- 
gregation may  be  better  imagined 
than  described ;  and  in  the  hub- 
bub that  ensued  Friar  Tuck  was 
fiun  to  cut  short  his  address, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  pru- 
dence was  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and  resolved  to  leave  Mrs.  Per^ 
kins  to  her  own  devices  for  the 
future.  A  smaller^minded  man 
would  have  been  disconcerted; 
but  he  laughed  merrily  at  his  own 
discomfiture;  and  when,  in  his 
old  age,  Tennyson's  Northern 
Farmer  was  published,  he  eigoyed 
it  to  the  utmost,  and  told  his 
Mends  that  he  was  sure  the 
worthy  who  'stubbed  Thomaby 
weast'  must  have  been  made  of 
the  same  material  as  Dame  Per- 
kins. 

The  then  bishop  of  the  Eastern 
see  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  the  Cadogans.  Euth  was  an 
especial  favounte  of  his,  and  she 
delighted  to  do  him  honour,  al- 
ways in  the  spirit,  and,  when  she 
did  not  foiget  it,  in  the  letter 
also.  On  one  occasion  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  preach  a 
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sermon  for  the  parish  schools,  and 
drove  over  from  his  palace,  -which 
was  not  many  miles  distant,  to  the 
church,  intending  to  walk  back 
with  us  afterwards  to  dinner. 

During  service  I  observed  that 
Euth's  usually  placid  countenance 
was  troubled,  and  no  sooner  were 
we  out  of  the  church  than  she 
whispered, 

*  I  quite  forgot  who  was  com- 
ing, and  there  is  only  our  regulsur 
Sunday  joint  of  cold  beef,  and  it 
looks  so  dreadfully  inhospitable.' 

I  endeavoured  to  reassure  her 
by  saying  that  the  beef  was  always 
the  best  of  its  kind.  But  she  was 
exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  her- 
self, and  presently  left  me  to 
walk  home  with  John  Joseph  and 
his  guest,  while  she  went  to  the 
house  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
who  was  one  of  the  churchwar- 
dens. After  a  few  minutes  I  saw 
her  leave  his  door  and  proceed  to 
another,  and  while  I  was  taking 
o£f  my  bonnet  she  came  to  my 
room  and  said, 

*  I  have  got  out  of  my  difficulty, 
dear.  Both  those  good  people  on 
whom  I  called  have  lent  me  their 
Sunday  dinner.  They  had  some- 
thing else  in  the  house  to  make 
shift  with;  so  I  shall  have  two 
hot  dishes  besides  the  cold  sirloin. 
Is  it  not  kind  of  them  T 

She  despatched  Eachel  down- 
stairs with  a  message  to  this 
e£fect;  and  forthwith  the  bell 
rang,  and  we  descended  to  the 
dining-room,  where  John  Joseph 
and  the  bishop  were  already  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  and  comparing 
notes  on  the  arrival  of  the  summer 
migrants,  for  they  were  both 
ornithologists.  And  indeed  that 
lamented  prelate  is  to  this  day 
known  to  a  considerable  section 
of  the  world  as  the  *  bird-bishop.' 

*The  'cuckoo  was  unusually 
early  this  year,'  said  he,  as  we 
entered ; '  I  heard  him  first  on  the 
7th  of  April  at  Thorpe.' 


*And  I  saw  swallows  on  the 
13th,  and  a  wryneck  on  the  24th/ 
rejoined  Mr.  Cadogan. 

*0n  May-day  I  saw  the  first 
sedge  warbler,'  added  Dr. . 

'Put  up  thy  pocket-book  and 
come  to  dinner/  broke  in  Ruth 
cheerily.  '  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  birds  by  and  by,  but  we  must 
not  let  our  fare  get  cold.' 

So  we  seated  ourselves  at  the 
sociable  round  table,  and  I  being 
in  the  secret  awaited  the  uncover- 
ing of  the  viands  with  some 
curiosity.  Judge  then  of  my  sur- 
prise and  Euth's  dismay  when  the 
covers  were  removed,  and  two 
editions  of  the  savoury  and  popu- 
lar Suffolk  dish  familiarly  known 
as  '  a  toad-in-a-hole'  were  exposed 
to  view  !  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  for  the  hostess  to  confess  her 
shortcomings  and  join  in  the  laugh 

against  herself,  while  Dr.  

declared  that  it  was  a  capital  joke, 
for  whenever  he  and  his  wife  had 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  little  tite-d.-tete  dinner,  he 
invariably  stipulated  that  a  toad- 
in-a-hole  should  be  provided  for 
the  occasion.  So  we  fell  to  merri- 
ly, and  were  soon  enjoying  the 
bishop's  history  of  his  dinner  the 
week  before  at  another  place  in 
his  diocese,  the  incumbent  of  which 
had  just  brought  home  his  third 
wife,  a  raw-boned  Scotchwoman 
who  was  of  the  very  straitest  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  with  regard  to 
Sabbath  observances.  She  had, 
however,  so  fsur  relaxed  in  honour 
of  the  bishop's  presence  as  to  add 
some  hot  soup  to  the  cold  dinner 
which  was  in  her  opinion  the  only 
consistent  regimen  for  a  clergy- 
man's household  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  This  unlucky  soup 
had  been  so  dreadfully  burnt 
duringthecook's absence  at  church 
that  it  had  to  be  sent  untasted 
from  table,  and  Mrs.  Tibbie's 
malapropos  ejaculation  when  the 
lid  of  the  tureen  was  lifted,  and 
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she  smelt  the  mischief,  was, '  The 
bishop's  foot's  in  it  ?    Happily 

Dr. was  acquainted  with  this 

Scotch  saying  and  its  origin  in 
days  when  episcopal  intrusion 
was  keenly  felt  and  resented  by 
the  Covenanters,  and  understood 
that  her  allusion  was  purely  im- 
personal, but  he  remembered  and 
told  it  as  a  good  story  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Kone  of  us,  however  gifted,  are 
good  at  everything,  and  our  right 
reverend  friend,  though  he  was  a 
great  authority  on  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  government  of  a  diocese,  in- 
dulged in  very  curious  ideas  on 
some  other  subjects.  We  next 
met  him  at  an  archaeological  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  much-disputed 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  round 
towers  of  England  and  Ireland, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  se^  at 
Burgh,  was  mooted  and  discussed 
at  considerable  length,  without 
any  one  present  being  able  to' 
come  to  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  than  before. 
Those  who  held  that  these  extra- 
ordinary structures  were  remnants 
of  an  ancient  fire-worship  pre- 
ponderated, as  far  as  I  remember, 
but  the  bishop  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  sat  and  pondered  over 
what  he  heard,  revolving  all  pos- 
sible difficulties  in  the  way  of 
everybody's  view,  and  at  length 
came  to  the  decision  that  none  of 
the  theories  which  had  as  yet  been 
propounded  would  hold  water. 
He  then  advanced  one  of  his  own, 
which,  as  he  thought,  was  open  to 
no  objections,  and  rose  triumphant 
over  every  obstacle. 

'  My  explanation  meets  all  diffi- 
culties,' said  the  good  man.  'I 
believe  those  round  towers  to  have 
been  wells  of  fabulous  depth,  sunk 
in  prehistoric  times  and  bricked 
round  with  the  most  solid  mason- 
ry ;  nothing  like  it  to  be  seen  in 
our  days,  you  know.     Well,  the 


land  changes  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  various  causes.  In  some 
places  it  slips,  in  others  the  sea 
recedes,  and  in  others  again  it 
encroaches.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  in  these  instances  it  has 
sunk,  actually  sunk,  my  dear  sir, 
away  from  the  brickwork,  which 
now  stands  above  the  surface  as  a 
round  tower,  and  puzzles  men's 
minds  as  to  its  origin  and  pur- 
pose.' 

Thus  he  addressed  the  assembled 
virtuosos^  and  among  others  my 
cousins,  who  were  local  authorities 
on  such  matters,  and  though  he 
knew  that  they  took  an  interest  in 
what  he  had  to  say,  past  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  they 
did  not  invariably  agree  with  him 
on  all  points ;  but  as  a  bishop  does 
not  every  day  mix  with  those  who 
dare  to  differ  from  him,  this  added 
a  keener  zest  to  his  conversation 
with  them  than  was  to  be  found 
in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
the  non-episcopal  world. 

John  Joseph  tried  hard  to  reason 
with  him  on  the  improbability  of 
his  case,  but  without  success ;  the 
new  idea  was  ultimately  embodied 
in  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  one  of 
their  Thursday  evenings  at  Somer- 
set House,  but  somehow  it  was 
overlooked  and  sank  into  oblivion 
before  the  excitement  created  by 
a  great  discovery.  Another  mem- 
ber had  a  most  wonderful  find  of 
torques,  rings,  seals,  and  what 
Bums  caUs  by  the  general  name 
of  '  auld  nick-nackets,'  which  was 
turned  up  by  a  labourer  while 
excavating  for  an  ice-house  in  his 
shrubbery,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  society  till  the 
end  of  the  London  season,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  topics  of 
interest.  I  did  hear  afterwards 
that  this  treasure-trove  was  wil- 
fully kept  longer  than  needful  on 
the  tapia  because  some  of  the 
bishop's  most  affectionate  friends 
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felt  that  neither  the  world  nor 
their  right  reverend  brother^s  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  would  goffer  by 
the  loss  of  the  paper  on  the  origin 
of  round  towers. 

But  I  must  revert  from  my 
cousin's  friends  to  their  household, 
and  their  faithful  maid  Rachel, 
who  had  been  Euth's  personal 
attendant  before  her  marriage,  and 
the  devoted  servant  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife  afterwards.  The 
good  John  Joseph  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers  after  a  happy  wed- 
ded life  of  thirty  years,  and  Eachel 
helped  her  mistress  to  nurse  him 
through  his  long  illness  with  a 
devotion  which  could  neither  be 
forgotten  nor  repaid.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  this  good 
and  loyal  creature,  after  nearly 
half  a  century  of  willing  service, 
lost  her  mind,  and  must  have  been 
sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Ruth.  Her  wander- 
ings were  of  a  most  innocent 
kmd,  and  showed  a  peculiarly 
guileless  spirit.  She  could  not 
be  restrained  from  going  to  church 
twice  every  Sunday  as  long  as  her 
strength  lasted,  and  behaved  most 
decorously  throughout  the  morn- 
ing service ;  but  when  it  came  to 
afternoon  prayers  she  invariably 
rose  and  left  the  building  at  the 
first  words  of  the '  Nunc  Dimittis.' 
*  Why  do  they  stay?*  she  wouldsay. 
*"Now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace  :"  that  is  surely  the 
time  for  me  and  all  to  go,  when 
He  giveth  peace,  His  peace  that 
passeth  understs^ding ;  so  I  get 
me  up  and  go  to  my  dear  mistress 
and  my  peaceful  home.'  She  was 
much  oppressed  by  a  gentle  melan- 
choly, which  was  very  depressing 
to  those  around ;  but  through  it 
all  Ruth  kept  and  tended  her,  had 
her  mostly  in  her  own  sitting- 
room  by  day,  and  in  her  dressing- 
room  at  night.  An  attendant  was 
near  to  wait  upon  her,  and  thus 
he  journeyed  daily  by  slow  half- 


consciousstages  towards  the  Silent 
Land.  i 

John  Joseph  had  been  interred 
in  a  simple  grass-green  grave  just 
outside  the  weather-beaten  chancel 
of  his  ancient  church,  and  a  simi- 
lar space  was  reserved  and  marked 
out  where  his  widow  might  lay 
down  and  sleep  once  more  beside 
him;  and  it  was  in  the  centre 
between  and  below  that  she  buried 
Eachel  at  her  master^s  feet  The 
distance  from  her  house  to  the 
churchyard  was  not  great,  but  the 
infirmities  of  age  were  gaining 
ground,  and  it  was  too  far  for  her 
to  walk ;  so  she  was  drawn  in  her 
wheeled  chair  down  the  street  be- 
hind the  coffin  as  chief  mourner, 
to  see  the  last  of  her  faithful  friend 
and  servant. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  the 
tried  old  servitor  whose  master^s 
InteAst  was  his  own  has  become 
extinct,  and  been  hurried  out  of 
the  world  by  the  march  of  educa- 
tion and  progress ;  but  hearts  are 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  if  we 
would  look  on  our  domestics  as 
brethren,  put  ourselves  in  their 
place,  and  do  by  them  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  we  might  still 
receive  an  affectionate  and  reason- 
able service  at  their  hands,  even 
as  some  of  our  forefathers  did. 

I  paid  cousin  Ruth  one  more 
visit  after  the  death  of  Rachel. 
Her  eyesight  was  wonderfully 
good,  and  she  still  handled  her 
brushes,  and  did  a  little  painting 
at  odd  times.  She  was  always 
ready  to  talk  about  her  loved  and 
lost  ones,  and  enjoyed  tolerable 
health,  though  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  silver  cord  was 
loosening,  and  the  King's  mes- 
senger on  his  way.  He  came  ere 
long,  and  for  her  the  dawn  bright- 
ened and  the  shadows  fled.  Peace 
to  her  ashes !  She  was  the  last 
of  the  trio  who  rest  under  the 
storm-worn  chancel,  with  their 
fjEUies  towards  the  sunrise. 
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I,  too,  have  long  since  toiled 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  life, 
and  am  making  my  way  surely, 
if  slowly,  downwards;  hut  I  would 
fain  visit  and  hid  farewell  to  one 
and  aU  of  the  old  landmarks  be- 
fore I  reach  the  foot  and  cross  the 
river.  Last  week  I  stood  by  the 
bird-bishop's  tomb,  just  at  that 
spot  in  his  cathedral-floor  where 
the  mingled  colours  fall  from  the 
western  window,  gorgeous  as  the 
hues  on  a  peacock's  neck  or  the 


breast  of  a  humming-bird.  Then 
I  gathered  daisies  from  the  triple 
graves  atNormundham,  andfinsdly 
sat  and  pondered  by  the  sea,  as  it 

*  Still  laughs  to  the  ros^  shells  ashore, 

And  the  shore  still  shines  in  the  lustre  of 
the  wave, 

Though  the  beauty  and  the  joyaunoe  of 
the  early  days  is  o'er, 

And  many  of  the  beautiful  are  quiet  in 
tne  grave ; 

And  they  who  come  again 

Wear  brows  of  care  and  pain, 

And  wander,  sad  and  silent,  by  the  melan- 
choly main.' 

B.  C. 
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They  say  that  a  Mermaid  combs  her  hair 
Under  the  wave  of  the  western  sea, 

Where  the  Sun  sinks  down  to  his  couch  at  night 
Into  the  wave  so  fierce  and  free : 

Then  the  wind  is  hushed  on  the  turbulent  deep, 

And  the  waters  are  silent,  and  all  things  sleep. 

Sailors  sailing  over  the  main, 

Over  the  wave  of  the  western  sea. 
Tell  of  a  strange  unearthly  strain 

Floating  past  them  dreamily : 
It  sings  in  the  shrouds ;  they  know  it  well ; 
But  what  it  sings  of,  none  may  tell. 

A  gleam  of  beauty,  a  sound  of  love. 

Is  seen,  is  heard,  on  the  western  sea ; 

A  radiance  about  the  brow  of  Eve ; 
A  note  of  far-off  minstrelsy. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  what  this  thing  may  be. 

Which  is  seen,  which  is  heard,  on  the  western  sea  t 

The  wayward  waters  rush  and  roll 

On  the  restless  wave  of  the  western  sea ; 

But  no  sign  from  above,  no  voice  from  below. 
From  the  depths  may  tell  what  this  can  be. 

I  only  know  of  the  sunset-light, 

And  that  voices  float  on  the  wings  of  night. 

o.  X. 


ACROSTIC  RULES. 

1.  A  FiiBt  Prize  of  £25,  a  Second  Prize  of  £10,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  £5  will  be  awarded  to 
the  three  persons  who  giiess  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  Acroetics  whioh  will  appear  in 
London  SoeUtp  during  the  year,  viz.  in  the  Gbristmas  Number  for  1877,  in  the  Nambeis  from 
January  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Number. 

8.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  In  money,  without  any  stipulation  whatever. 

8.  If  two  or  more  solvers  shall  have  guessed  the  same  number  of  Acrostlos  at  the  end  of  tke 
year,  and  so  have  tied  for  the  Prizes,  the  Editor  reserves  to  himsjlf  the  right  of  dtfeermining  how 
these '  ties'  shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  must  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-oard),  not  later  than  the  10th 
of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acrostic  Bditor  of  London  Society,  at  Uessn.  Sampson  Low  & 
Go.'s,  188  Fleet-street,  London,  B.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  l^lbly-written  pseudonym,  and  tho  names  and 
addresses  of  the  prize-winners  will  be  required  for  publication. 


No.  Xni.— TRIPLE  ACROSTIC. 

[The  initial,  central,  and  final  letters  form  three  worda.] 

Tis  novel  certainly,  my  first, 

And  any  time  may  be  my  second. 

FricDds  think  my  third  among  the  worst 
Of  human  evils  should  be  reckoned. 

If  peaceful  arts  all  fail  our  need 

My  whole  may  probably  succeed. 

I.  My  first  will  do ; 
II.  My  second,  too ; 
III.  For  this  my  third 

Is  just  the  word.  theta. 

The  IM  of  correct  Antitert  to  this  Acroettc  will  he  ptMished  tn  the  December  Number  o/LOSDON 
BOCirrr.  Aneuere  mmt  be  addreeeed  to  the  Aeroetic  Editor  of  Londoh  SOOIBTT,  188  Fleet-eireet, 
London,  E.C.,  as  lettert,  not  on  poet-cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  bff  November  the  llth. 


ANSWER  TO  No.  XII.  (I>OUBLE  ACROSTIC). 

1.  R         I     G    o        L 

2.    TJ         MBRAO        E 

3.  S      piNoz      A 

4.    S  L  A  V 

5.  E         Y        N  E 

6.  T       A    u    R    u       S 

EzFLANATOBT  NoTBs. — Light  1.  Secojid  Part  of  Henry  IV„  act  It.  scene  4. 
Light  5.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  aot  ii.  scene  7. 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aces, 
Alma,  Araba,  Bon  Gualtier,  Cadwallader,  COM,  General  Buncombe, 
JIazlewood,  Kanitbeko,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo- Puss-Tory,  Pud,  Racer, 
Shaitan,  The  Borogoves,  Try,  and  Verulam — 17  correct^  and  33  incor- 
rect :  50  in  aU. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reynard. — See  Classical  Dictionary  for  *  Enna,'  and  for  <  Neobnle*  nnder 
*  Lycambes.' 

Raca,  Cadwallader,  and  Yerolam. — *  Tones*  is  not  admissible.  There  are 
hundreds  of  tones ;  no  intimation  was  given  that  the  meaning  was  limited  to 
musical  tones.  The  light  is  a  catch,  and  a  very  perfect  one.  *  Tet*  is  used  in 
its  ordinary  sense  of  *  ncTertheless.*  Paraphrased,  the  meaning  is :  '  These  are 
bnt  scTen,  nevertheless  they  were  always  between  twelve  and  twenty.* 

Aces. — The  word  '  Manna*  (Hebrew)  means  '  What  is  ii?'  Modem  manna  is 
made  from  ashes,  i.e.  ash-trees.  Magnesia  does  not '  come  from  ashes  ;*  it  can 
scarcely  even  be  described  as  the  ashes  of  magnesium,  and  does  not  at  all  answer 
to  the  words,  *  And  is-- What  is  it?* 
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I  THINK  it  was  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  who,  in  the  course 
of  an  education  debate  in  the 
HouBC  of  Commons,  spoke  of  the 
education  of  the  streets.  The 
great  statesman  used  the  expres- 
sion in  a  very  simple  and  element- 
ary way.  Those  were  the  days 
before  School  Boards,  and  he 
only  meant  that  besides  schooling 
there  were  other  ways  in  which 
children  picked  up  education. 
They  could  look  at  pictures 
in  the  shops ;  they  could  spell  out 
the  big  letters  on  the  posters; 
they  could  take  count  of  all  they 
saw  and  heard ;  through  a  hun- 
dred avenues  information  and 
ideas  would  be  flowing  in  upon 
them.  In  these  days  we  think  it 
a  great  thing  to  take  children  out 
of  the  streets  and  send  them  to 
school.  The  education  grant  used 
to  be  a  mere  item ;  but  now  it  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  portions  of 
our  expenditure,  and,  we  may 
trust,  in  the  long-run  the  most 
remunerative.  But  still  there  is 
an  education  of  the  streets  inces- 
santly going  on,  not  limited  to 
childhood  nor  debarred  £rom  age ; 
an  education  moral,  intellectual, 
dramatic,  and  social  The  ladies 
are  the  keenest  and  most  deserv- 
ing scholars  in  this  special  edu- 
cation. Few  men  care  to  *  go  out 
shopping*  with  them.  We 
wretched  men  have  a  mysterious 
instinct,  akin  to  that  of  the  lower 
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animals,  in  the  region  of  the 
breeches-pocket,  and  explain  the 
feminine  gazing  at  a  shop-window 
by  the  theory  of  the  organ  of  ac- 
quisitiveness. But  this  is  by  no 
means  generally  the  case.  The 
ladies'  delicate  and  exact  taste  is 
busy  with  all  the  rare  and  radiant 
objects  of  the  great  London  bazaar. 
To  them  the  rich  contents  of  the 
shops  behind  the  long  lines  of 
plate  glass  are  a  veritable  picture- 
gallery,  a  wondrous  diorama.  We 
speak  of  Great  Exhibitions;  but 
London  has  a  Great  Exhibition 
all  the  year  round  to  those  who, 
even  through  the  shop-windows, 
will  examine  the  products  of  all 
parts  of  the  earth  heaped  together 
in  the  emporia  of  the  City  and 
the  West-end.  Wherever  there 
is  the  appreciation  of  beauty  or 
utility,  l^e  desire  of  novelty,  the 
thirst  for  information,  a  process 
of  education  is  constantly  going 
on  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city. 

What  an  infinite  amount  of  in- 
struction, if  your  mind  readily 
yields  itself  to  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, can  be  derived  from  the 
London  streets  !  To  people  who 
know  English  literature  and  his- 
tory, all  the  stones  of  these  streets 
are  eloquent  A  whole  popula- 
tion of  ghosts  haunt  the  imme- 
morial pavement.  You  may 
learn  or  remember  something  at 
every  step.  Why,  the  very  ta- 
vern signboards  have  their  story  : 
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the  White  Horse  Cellar,  the 
Golden  Cross,  the  Cock,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese.  Some  com- 
memorate great  victories  and 
great  commanders.  The  vans 
have  names  known  in  Parlia- 
ment and  all  over  the  world: 
Chaplin  &  HorDe,BaBsand  Allsopp, 
W.  H.  Smith  &  iSon,  and  others 
which  you  pass  in  all  the  great 
thoroughfares.  As  you  lately 
watched  the  people  gather  in  front 
of  the  shops  containing  war  maps, 
noticing  how  the  tiny  flags  ad- 
vance or  recede,  you  thought  how 
many  had  first  thus  formulated 
their  geographical  notions  of  the 
south-east  of  Europe.  The  passer- 
bymay get  a  distinct  lesson  at  each 
picture-shop  and  at  each  book- 
seller's. At  some  shop  you  see 
the  neat  packing-cases  directed  to 
some  faivoff  address  in  India  or 
Australia.  As  you  go  to  the  gun- 
shop  you  meet  men  discussing 
how  they  have  followed  the  large 
game  in  Africa  or  the  shore-shoot- 
ing in  Holland.  At  the  mercer's 
you  have  all  the  associations  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
around  you  :  the  bride-elect  and 
the  expectant  bridesmaids  are 
selecting  the  white  and  colours, 
and  contrasting  with  the  gay 
sponsalia  is  all  the  dark  luxury  of 
grief.  At  the  jeweller's  the  happy 
youngster  is  selecting  the  ring,  or 
perhaps  a  mighty  order  for  jewelry 
is  being  given  for  the  young  lady 
who  is  being  married  and  leaving 
England  for  years.  The  very  gold 
and  gems  are  suggestive  of  far-off 
countries  and  remote  histories. 
As  you  look  through  the  barred 
windows  of  the  money-changer's, 
you  may  get  a  lesson  in  coinage 
and  currency.  As  you  walk  from 
Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard you  have  specimens  of  all 
the  nationalities.  You  meet  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  the 
Turk^  the  negro,  and  may  catch  a 
jabber  of  all  European  tongues. 


You  pass  the  offices  of  the  great 
newspapers,  with  their  organised 
network  of  information  all  over 
the  globe;  the  offices  of  great 
societies  which  are  combating 
with  moral  evil  wherever  their 
operations  can  extend.  Even  the 
very  notices  that  are  officially 
posted  up  are  interesting.  An 
oratorio  of  Handel's  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  Exeter  Hall — of  Han- 
del, who  for  anxious  disappointed 
years  could  win  no  attention  for 
his  heavenly  notes.  Here  a  great 
modem  historian  is  stepping  out 
of  his  study  to  lecture  the  world 
on  the  well-worn  theme  of  the 
influence  of  climate  upon  the  na- 
tional characteristics.  You  pass 
.  by  the  *  Discussion'  Forum  which 
frightened  Louis  JS'apoleon  with 
the  idea  of  conspiracies.  The 
London  markets  alone  give  prac- 
tical education,  not  only  to  the 
sharp  little  street  Arabs  who 
sleep  in  the  baskets,  but  to  any 
one  who  makes  a  set  expedition 
to  investigate  them.  Covent 
Garden  is  best  in  the  morning, 
with  all  the  sweet  scents  and 
sights  of  the  earliest  flowers  and 
fruits ;  Billingsgate  gives  you  the 
edible  fish  of  many  seas,  and 
Leadenhall  Market  the  furred  and 
feathered  game  of  many  lands. 
These  last  are  best  visited  at  op- 
portune times,  when  you  may 
bring  home  a  heavy  bag,  furnished 
as  if  by  the  best  of  sportsmen.  It 
is  quite  a  lesson  in  natural  history 
to  count  up  the  birds  and  fiahes. 
But  the  streets  give  us  more 
than  the  education  of  fact  and 
information.  Indeed,  we  all  ought 
to  know  that  education  is  some- 
thing different  from  instruction. 
Instruction  means  putting  some- 
thing in,  and  education  means 
drawing  something  out.  Now  the 
education  of  the  streets,  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  facts  observed, 
elicits  and  sharpens  the  powers  of 
observation  and  comparison.    It 
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teaches  people  to  be  careful,  accu- 
rate, and  civiL  Napoleon,  in  his 
conversations  in  St.  Helena,  would 
never  admit  that  he  had  ever  done 
any  harm  by  the  bloodshed  of  his 
wars.  He  said  that  war  was  a 
very  good  thing.  '  It  made  people 
sharp.'  Now  there  is  a  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfSetre  going  on  in  the 
London  streets  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  people  sharp.  In- 
deed, every  year  there  are 
enough  accidents  in  these  London 
streets  to  make  up  a  tolerably 
sanguinary  engagement.  A  man 
certainly  learns  the  practical  use 
of  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  how  to 
take  heed  literally  that  his  foot- 
steps slip  not  It  is  all  very  well 
for  lawyers  and  judges  to  say  that 
the  road  as  well  as  the  pavement 
is  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
that  drivers  of  vehicles  have  no 
right  to  inconvenience  those  who 
want  to  cross  the  street.  This  is 
a  very  poor  consolation  when  a 
man  finds  himself  knocked  over 
by  a  hansom  or  a  fast-driven  cart. 
Until  manslaughter  of  this  kind 
is  punished,  there  will  be  several 
thousand  persons  killed  or  maimed 
annually  in  the  London  streets. 
So  the  streets  may  teach  us 
quietude,  directness,  caution,  and 
tact.  It  is  quite  as  well,  though, 
that  there  are  policemen  stationed 
in  the  middle  of  the  roads  to  help 
incautious  people  to  pass  the 
crossings.  Now  there  is  some- 
thing at  times  which  is  very 
noticeable  and  interesting  in  the 
passing  of  a  crossing.  I  have 
seen  a  delicately -nurtured  lady 
step  back  and  take  a  blind  man 
by  the  arm  and  convoy  him  across 
the  road.  Pleasant,  too,  to  see 
little  children  taken  by  the  hand 
or  lifted  in  the  arms  to  make  the 
passage  safe  and  easy  to  them. 
I  have  heard  one  case  which  actu- 
ally led  to  a  marriage  through 
kindly  help  given  in  the  crossing 
of  a  street    In  fact,  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  character  to  be  seen 
in  the  way  in  which  people  walk. 
There  is  the  quiet,  courteous, 
graceful  walk,  and  a  blustering 
assertive  walk.  An  old  story 
illustrates  the  difference : '  I  don't 
give  the  wall  to  every  snob,'  said 
one  of  the  last  kind.  '  But  I  do,' 
was  the  quiet  and  cutting  re- 
joinder, if  the  fellow  had  only 
the  sense  to  see  it 

Ab  a  rule,  people  in  London 
move  quickly  and  silently.  There 
is  an  ever-shifting  diorama,  a  mov- 
ing picture-gallery.  Ab  men  pass 
on  about  their  business,  they  seem 
entirely  intent  on  that  and  that 
alone.  Men  glide  by  often  with 
serpentine  sinuosity  of  movement 
Mr.  Tennyson  must  have  acutely 
watched  the  streets  when  he 
makes  his  City  clerk  say : 

*My  eyee 
PoTsned  him  down  the  street,  and  far 

away,  [crowd, 

Among  the  honeet  shoulders  of  the 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back. 
And  sooandrel  in  the  supple-sliding 

knee.' 

The  fact  is  that,  amid  all  the  con- 
stant moving  to  and  &o,  the 
passers-by  are  all  along  thoroughly 
observant  and  keenly  critical. 
Anything  unusual  in  man  or 
woman  would  be  instantaneously 
noticed.  There  is,  indeed,  a  lore 
of  the  human  countenance  and 
the  human  heart.  Sometimes  we 
see  flEices  that  revolt  us  at  once; 
all  the  grace  and  music  of  life 
appear  utterly  blotted  out.  We 
see  evil  faces  that  might  belong 
to  lost  angels.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  faces  of  singular 
spiritual  beauty. 

This  idea  of  the  streets  being  a 
picture-gallery  was  a  very  famihar 
one  to  that  great  painter,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  We  are  told  that 
'through  long  days  he  would 
follow  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Florence  or  Milan  beautiful 
unknown  faces,  learning  them  by 
heart,  interpreting  their  changes 
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of  expression,  reading  the  thoughts 
thiongh  the  features.'  'These,' 
says  Mr.  Symonds  {Renaissance 
in  Italy)  f  *he  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  paper.  We  possess 
many  such  sketches — a  series  of 
ideal  portraits,  containing  each  an 
unsolved  riddle  that  the  master 
read;  a  procession  of  shadows, 
cast  hy  reality,  that,  entering  the 
camera  lucida  ofthe  artist's  brain, 
gained  new  and  spiritual  quality. 
In  some  of  them  his  fancy  seems 
to  be  imprisoned  in  labyrinths  of 
hair ;  in  others,  the  eyes  deep  with 
feeling,  or  hands  with  gem-like 
brilliancy,  have  caught  it,  or  the 
lips  that  tell  and  hide  so  much, 
or  the  nostrils  quivering  with 
momentary  emotion.'  The  keen- 
eyed  of  the  London  streets, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their 
experience,  will  repeat  the  experi- 
ence of  Da  Vinci. 

The  streets  in  the  busy  hours 
of  day  have  much  to  excite  our 
curiosity  and  wonder.  For  some, 
the  silent  hours  of  night  are 
equally  instructive.  Not  long 
since,  a  distinguished  states- 
man told  how  his  thoughts  had 
been  deepened  and  his  purposes 
strengthened  by  riding  thixmgh 
London  in  a  cab  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  '  A  flash  of  inspira- 
tion' it  was  called  at  the  time ; 
and  though  some  may  consider 
that  the  fact  of  three  million  hu- 
man beings  uttering  simultaneous 
snores  is  anincidentwhich  scarcely 
rises  above  the  prosaic,  yet  even 
these  unemotional  critics  will  ac- 
knowledge that  thedesertedstreets 
have  suggestive  hints  to  offer. 

But  it  is  the  crowded  streets 
that  we  want  to  speak  of,  and 
their  busy  scenes  of  activity.  Of 
all  the  curious  phenomena  of 
metropolitan  life,  a  London  crowd 
is  the  strangest.  Whether  it  be 
assembled  round  the  lions  of  Tra- 
falgar-square, to  debate  the  expedi- 
ency of  materially  modifying  the 


Constitution  of  the  realm ;  or  has 
been  gathered  together  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  to  learn  from 
some  public  instructor  in  what 
way  sixpence  and  a  wedding-ring 
folded  in  a  piece  of  paper  may  be 
sold  for  a  penny,  and  a  reasonable 
profit  realised :  whatever  may  be 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  met, 
it  will  always  possess  certain 
characteristics  to  show  its  family 
likeness  to  other  crowds.  Both 
sexes  will  be  represented,  all  ages 
will  be  present  ^  and  the  weakest 
both  in  age  and  sex,  hysterical 
ladies  and  helpless  babies,  are 
sure  to  muster  the  strongest 
where  the  danger  of  being  crushed 
is  the  greatest.  It  will  probably 
be  observed,  too,  that  about  half 
the  crowd  will  have  a  very  vague 
idea  of  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has  assembled.  We  have  all  heard 
of  that  humorous  individual  who 
stood  still  in  the  Strand,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  horizontal 
taU  ofthe  lion  on  Northumberland 
House,  until  a  hugecrowd gathered 
round  him  and  l^ewise  stared  at 
the  harmless  effigy ;  and  it  requires 
very  little  observation  to  assure 
us  that  the  experiment  would 
probably  meet  with  equal  success 
if  it  were  again  attempted.  You 
have  but  to  stop  at  any  street 
crowd  and  inquire  what  it  is  that 
is  exciting  so  much  attention,  and 
you  will  probably  be  told  by  the 
person  to  whom  you  apply  for  in- 
formation that  he  is  'trying  to 
find  out :'  he  thinks  there  must 
be  some  unusual  cause  to  make  so 
many  men  st^d  still,  and  does 
not  consider  fo^  a  moment  how 
many  there  are  who  are '  trying  to 
find  out'  for  what  purpose  l&ey 
are  waiting. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
those  acute  observers,  the  novel- 
ists, take  these  things,  lliey,  we 
may  believe,  have  eyes  for  the 
crowded  streets,  their  picture- 
gallery,  and  their  drama.     This  is 
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what  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  in  that 
fiist  and  powerful  story  of  hers, 
Mary  Barton  :  '  It  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  walk  through  a  street 
with  lighted  shops ;  the  gas  is  so 
brilliant,  the  display  of  goods  so 
much  more  vividly  shown  than  by 
day ;  and  of  all  shops  a  druggist's 
looks  the  most  like  the  tales  of 
our  childhood,  from  Aladdin's 
garden  of  enchanted  fruits  to  the 
charming  Rosamond  with  her  pur- 
ple jar.  .  .  You  cannot  read  the  lot 
of  those  who  daily  pass  by  you  in 
the  street  How  do  you  know 
the  wild  romances  of  their  lives ; 
the  trials,  the  temptations  they 
are  even  now  enduring,  resisting, 
sinking  under?  You  may  be 
elbowed  one  instant  by  the  girl 
desperate  in  her  abandonment, 
laughing  in  mad  merriment,  with 
her  outward  gesture,  while  her 
soul  is  longing  for  the  rest  of  the 
dead,  and  bringing  itself  to  think 
of  the  cold  flowing  hver  as  the 
only  mercy  of  Grod  remaining  to 
her  here.  You  may  pass  the 
criminal,  meditating  crimes  at 
which  you  will  to-morrow  shudder 
with  horror  as  you  read  them. 
You  may  push  against  one,  hum- 
ble and  unnoticed,  the  last  upon 
earth,  who  in  Heaven  will  for 
ever  be  in  the  immediate  light 
of  God's  countenance.  Errands 
of  mercy — errands  of  sin — did 
you  ever  think  where  all  the  thou- 
sands of  people  you  daily  meet 
are  bound  V  I  see,  too,  that  Dr. 
Mac  Donald,  in  his  last  story.  The 
Marquis  of  Lassie,  has  something 
to  say  about  the  streets.  He  says 
of  his  hero,  the  grave  marquis : 
'  He  took  to  scrutinising  the  faces 
that  passed  him,  trying  to  under- 
stand them.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  that  almost  every  one  re- 
minded him  of  somebody  he  had 
known  before,  though  he  could 
not  always  identify  the  likeness.' 
The  experience  of  many  will  coin- 
cide with  Dr.  Mac  Donald.    For 


a  moment  we  seem  to  recognise 
a  face.  But  it  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual face,  but  the  type  of  the 
face,  that  we  recognise.  In  fact 
there  are  many  people  advanced 
in  life  who,  hearing  of  some  new- 
comer, will  say  at  once,  *  Who  is 
he  like  1'  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  all  recognise  the 
types  and  make  our  classifications. 
In  certain  localities  we  look  out 
for  certain  people.  If  some  ladies 
are  so  charming  that  it  is  a  liberal 
education  to  know  them,  so  the 
sight  of  persons  whose  names  are 
historic  help  us  to  realise  the 
character  of  our  times.  People 
used  to  watch  Macaulay  rolling, 
in  Johnson's  feishion,  along  the 
streets,  and,  as  a  Times  critic 
said,  muttering  half  aloud  the 
sentences  which  were  destined 
one  day  to  astonish  and  delight 
the  world.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  a  reflected  interest.  '  I  con- 
fess,' said  a  friend  to  the  writer 
one  day,  *  I  felt  very  proud  when 
I  walked  down  Parliament-street 
arm-in-arm  with  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter.' The  crowd  always  looks 
with  keen  interest  on  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  Who  excites  a  livelier 
interest  at  the  present  time  than 
Lord  Beaconsfield)  It  is  quite 
part  of  a  man's  education  to  know 
him  well  by  sight.  In  Parliament- 
street  and  Pall  Mall,  as  well  as  in 
Eotten  Bow,  you  may  see  the 
celebrities  of  the  day.  And  not 
only  this,  but  I  have  a  quaint 
fancy  of  my  own  in  singling  out 
different  people  in  the  streets,  and 
thinking  that  they  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  who  would  realise 
the  characters  of  fiction.  As  I  pass 
by  Somerset  House  I  am  sure  that 
I  see  Jack  Eames  and  Mr.  Crosby 
coming  out  of  those  vast  portals ; 
and  little  Kate  Kickleby  is  tripp- 
ing alongin  thefresh  momingair  to 
get  to  Miss  Knagg's ;  and  there  are 
Thackeray's  old  Eastern  warriors 
puUing  their  moustaches  in  front 
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of  the  bay  windows  of  the  club; 
there  also  are  plenty  of  the  logaes 
of  all  professions — ^popular  per- 
sons, humbugging  doctors,  and 
lawyers  of  the  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap  species.  Who  goes 
along  Goswell-street  withou  tthlnk- 
iug  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  or  into  the 
old  Inns  of  Court  without  think- 
ing of  Warrington  and  Pendennisf 
One  day  I  was  in  the  east  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  clerg3rman  took  me 
with  him  a  little  distance  until  we 
got  into  a  dingy  street.  With  the 
utmost  solemnity  he  pointed  across 
it.  *  There,'  he  said, '  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  used  to  live.*  To  him,  Mr. 
Micawber,  whether  an  airy  creation 
of  genius  or  simply  a  portraiture 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  own  father,  was  a 
far  more  real  and  substantial  per- 
sonage than  any  person  who 
actually  lived  in  the  street. 

But  it  is  the  leisurely  kind  of 
man  who  walks  the  streets  de- 
liberately who  sees  most  of  their 
by-play  and  reaps  the  largest 
harvest  of  impressions.  I  know 
a  man  who  is  always  getting  into 
adventures  in  the  streets.  In 
these  days,  when  we  are  all  shaken 
out  of  the  conventional  bag  of  so- 
ciety like  so  many  smooth  marbles, 
it  is  something  to  get  hold  of  an 
adventure.  My  friend  loves  the 
Strand  and  Flee1>-street  and  the 
sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 
He  regularly  takes  his  walks 
abroad  with  the  intention  of  con- 
templating human  nature  as  it 
appears  in  the  London  streets. 
He  takes  his  time  about  it.  He 
knows  himdreds  of  people  by 
sight ;  he  cao  describe  their  avo- 
cations, read  off  their  characters, 
and  tell  how  they  progress  or 
retrocede  as  the  years  go  on.  I 
think  he  must  have  the  most 
affable  of  countenances.  Ladies 
go  up  to  him  and  ask  him  the 
way  if  they  have  missed  it.  One 
day  a  young  man  walked  up  to 
him  in  the  street  and  begged  his 


advice.  It  was  about  his  sister, 
a  young  lady  who  wished  to  get  a 
judicial  separation  from  her  hus- 
band, who  treated  her  cruelly. 
One  day  an  old  lady  asked  him  to 
take  her  ticket  for  her  to  a  rail- 
way station  in  the  country,  as  she 
had  lost  her  purse.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  lucky  railway  ticket 
for  him.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
application  in  the  London  streets, 
but  my  Mend's  rule  is  to  make  an 
appointment  at  the  railwaystation 
Ave  minutes  before  the  train  starts. 
As  a  rule  the  appointment  is  not 
kept.  He  is  as  skilful  as  a  Parisian 
chiffonnier  in  picking  up  even  a 
scrap  of  paper  if  it  looks  import- 
ant, and  that  is  a  fortunate  wretch 
whose  purse  or  parcel  has  feJlen 
within  his  ken.  Like  Cuvier  con- 
structing a  whole  body  from  a 
bird,  from  snatches  of  conversation 
he  can  put  together  a  whole  story. 
He  knows  by  sight  each  artist  and 
journalist  and  every  man  of  mark 
about  town.  He  is  a  bit  of  a 
Bohemian  in  his  nature ;  and  when 
Bohemian  meets  Bohemian  then 
comes  the  tug,  not  of  war,  but  of 
friendship,  with  an  adjournment 
to  dub  or  bar-parlour.  He  picks 
up  the  last  rumour,  the  latest 
news,  the  current  criticism,  the 
tone  and  feeling  of  the  day,  and 
will,  in  fact,  confess  that  he  gets 
the  best  of  his  daily  education  in 
the  streets. 

One  comes  to  understand  the 
fascination  of  the  London  streets, 
of  that  tide  of  life  which  £lia  loved, 
and  which,  as  Johnson  said,  ^  is 
highest  at  Charing  Cross.'  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Londoner  who  was  obliged  to  live 
in  the  country,  and  had  the 
fla^ng  of  a  pavement  laid  down, 
and  street-lamps  put  up,  and  people 
to  run  up  and  down  in  fiN>nt  of 
his  house.  Any  one  who  has 
really  experienced  the  joy  and 
excitement  of  the  London  streets 
will  never  be  satisfied  to  forego 
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them  foi  once  and  alL  And 
especially  there  is  that  highest 
moral  teaching  with  which  the 
streets  are  eloquent,  that  symbol- 
ism which  they  afford  of  the  very 
highest  traths.  Do  they  not  teach 
us  much  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing and  honest  effort  and  great 
industrial  triumphs  ]  Do  they  not 
teach  us  much  of  catholicity  and 
toleration  and  thankfulness  and 
pity?  They  exhibit  to  us  the 
infinite  temptations  to  which  life 
is  liable,  all  the  infinite  play  of 
human  motive  and  movement. 
Our  palaces  of  State  tell  us  of  law 
and  order  and  politics ;  the  por- 
tals stand  open  for  the  highest 
exhibitions  of  human  genius  in 
lyric,  dramatic,  artistic  ranges; 
the  proud  Exchange  collects  the 
industries  of  the  world,  and  thus 
reminds  us  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
and  the  solemn  doors  are  open  of 
abbey  and  cathedral,  that  silence 
or  music  may  soothe  us  in  the 
turmoil,  and  welcome  us  to  medi- 
tation, repentance,  and  sacred 
resolve. 

The  streets  have  instruction  for 
alL  Their  associations  mould  the 
characters  of  all.  We  have  referred 
to  the  change  which  London  life 
causes  in  the  thoughts  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  traditional  country- 
man— a  brood  not  extinct — ^who 
visits  the  metropolis  ;  but  though 
the  influence  is  less  marked,  it  is 
not  less  real  on  those  who  have 
been  trained  from  infancy  within 
the  sound  of  Bow  beUs.  We 
Londoners  boast  of  our  prudence, 
our  cunning,  our  knowledge  of 
men ;  and  we  say  that  for  all  this 
good  sense  we  are  indebted  to 
experience.  Which,  as  fiair  it  goes, 
is  quite  true ;  but  we  cannot  tell 
when  and  where  we  obtained  the 
experience.  We  know  that  the 
observation  of  years  has  accumu- 
lated for  us  a  store  of  knowledge, 
and  has  developed  in  our  minds 


a  tone  of  thought  no  less  than 
a  method  of  expression,  yet  we 
cannot  trace  the  source  whence 
it  all  sprang,  the  influence  that 
called  it  into  being.  And  so,  for 
a  great  deal,  we  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  vague  definitions, 
and  attribute  it  to  '  the  man  in 
the  streets,'  who  has  been  con- 
tinually educating  us  though  we 
did  not  know  it.  ^  To  summarise 
his  teaching  is  not  very  easy,  for 
it  is  often  contradictory  though 
it  has  its  salient  features.  Some- 
times it  is  suggestive  of  kindly 
impulses  and  generous  deeds ;  but 
ordinanly  it  eschews  sentiment. 
It  is  very  practical;  and  if  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  always 
insured  by  it,  it  at  least  fiaivours 
that  law  of  natural  selection  which 
ordains  that  the  weakest  shall  go 
to  the  wall  and  the  strongest  come 
forth  to  the  front. 

All  this  is  a  very  necessary  kind 
of  instruction.  The  battle  of  life 
has  to  be  fought,  and  stem  neces- 
sity will  require  that  we  should 
at  least  understand  the  conditions 
of  the  conflict.  The  street  comes 
like  the  Sibyl,  and  offers  us  leaves 
of  precious  instruction.  Many 
have  denounced  it.  De  Quincey 
calls  Oxford-street  ^  a  stony-heart- 
ed stepmother;'  and  Tennyson's 
hero  speaks  of  the  '  long  unlovely 
street,'  and  sings  also : 

^  I  hate  the  squares  and  streets 
And  the  foces  that  one  meets, 

Hearts  with  no  love  for  me.' 

• 

But  their  teaching,  though  severe, 
is  kindly.  The  streets  of  London 
are  not,  indeed,  paved  with  gold ; 
although  there  are  many  City 
sites  of  which  it  is  literally 
true,  that  if  covered  with  gold 
this  would  not  realise  their- value. 
But  to  many  a  one  who  has  learned 
aright  their  sharp  lessons,  they 
have  proved  a  high-road  to  for- 
tune, and  their  sterile  repellent 
tracts  have  not  failed  to  yield 
some  portion  of  fruits  and  flowers. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  MOROCCO. 


*  To-HOBBOW  Christmas  foi  Morosr 
said  tlie  gentle  Hamed,  oar  Moor- 
isli  servant,  entering  the  room 
soon  after  the  bang  of  the  last 
snnset  gun  of  Ramadan  had 
shaken  our  windows,  and  the 
thick  smoke  of  the  coarse  Moorish 
powder  had  floated  away,  tem- 
porarily obscuring  the  gorgeous 
hues  bestowed  by  the  retiring 
luminary  on  the  restless  waters  of 
the  South  Atlantic. 

'To-morrow*  Christmas  for 
Morosl  In  the  morning  Hamed 
dean  house,  go  for  soko/  then  all 
day  no  trabally  ;  have  new  haxky 
new  slippers,  walk  about  all  same 

By  which  little  speech  our 
faithful  attendant  meant  to  con- 
vey that  to-morrow's  rejoicing  at 
the  termination  of  the  long  and 
irksome  fast  of  Ramadan  was 
equivalent  to  the  'Ingleez's' 
Christmas,  and  that,  after  putting 
the  house  in  order  and  bringing 
the  provisions  from  the  %oko^  or 
market,  he  would  do  no  more  tra- 
bally,  or  work — the  word  being  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  trahajo 
— but  would  don  the  new  hdik 
and  bright  yellow  slippers  for 
which  he  had  long  been  saving 
up,  and  to  the  purchase  of  which 
certain  little  presents  from  the 
children  of  our  household  had 
materially  contributed;  and  would 
be  entitled,  by  prescriptive  holi- 
day right,  to  'take  his  walks 
abroad*  with  the  dolce  far  niente 
dignity  of  a  isjjer,  or  merchant. 

I  think  we  members  of  the  lit- 
tle English  community  of  Moga- 
dor — or,  as  the  Moors  fondly  call 
this  pleasantest  town  of  the  Mo- 
rocco seaboard,  'El  Souerah,*  or 


The  Beautiful — had  almost  as 
good  reason  as  the  Moslem  popu- 
lation to  rejoice  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  fast.  The  Moors 
not  being  allowed,  during  the 
holy  month,  to  eat,  drink,  or 
smoke  betwixt  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun — the  more 
sternly  orthodox  even  closing 
their  nostrils  against  any  pleasant 
odour  that  might  casually  per- 
fume the  air  in  their  vicinity,  and 
their  ears  against  even  the  feuntest 
sound  of  music-— debarring  them- 
selves, in  fjEict,  from  whatever 
could  give  the  slightest  pleasure 
to  any  of  the  senses,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gloom  and  listless- 
ness  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  servants  in  the  varioua 
households,  not  over  active  and 
intelligent  at  the  best  of  times, 
became,  as  the  weary  days  of 
prayer  and  fetsting  wore  on,  appall- 
ingly idiotic,  sleepy,  and  sidlen, 
would  do  but  little  work,  and  that 
little  never  promptly  nor  well. 
Meals  could  not  be  relied  on 
within  an  hour  or  two,  rooms 
were  left  long  untidy,  essential 
little  errands  and  messages  unper- 
formed, and  a  general  gloomy  con- 
fusion prevailed. 

Did  I,  tempted  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  sea,  desire  a  little  fish- 
ing -cruise,  and  send  a  youthful 
Moor  to  the  neighbouring  rocks 
to  get  me  a  basket  of  mussels  for 
bait,  he  would  probably,  directly 
he  got  outside  the  town-gates,  de- 
posit the  basket  and  himself  in 
the  shade  of  the  first  wall  he  came 
to,  and  slumber  sweetly  till  th& 
tide  had  risen  and  covered  all 
the  rocky  ledges  where  it  was 
possible  to  collect  bait    Had  I 
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told  the  youngster  overnight  that 
he  must  come  out  to  sea  with  me 
in  the  morning,  and  take  care 
that  my  boat  was  put  outside  the 
dock,  so  that  she  would  be  afloat 
at  a  certain  hour,  I  would  find,  on 
going  down  at  daybreak  with  rods 
and  tackle,  that  the  boat  was  high 
and  dry  upon  the  mud,  and  it 
would  take  the  united  efforts  of 
half  a  dozen  Moors  and  myself  to 
get  her  afloat  at  the  end  of  nearly 
an  hour's  frantic  struggling  and 
pushing  through  mud  and  water, 
necessitating  on  my  part  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  amount  of 
perspiration,  not  a  little  invective, 
and  sundry  silver  coins. 

And  when  we  were  fairly  afloat 
my  Mahometan  youth  would  be 
so  weak  from  flEisting  that  his  oar 
would  be  almost  useless;  and  when 
we  did,  after  an  hour  or  so  of  the 
most  ignominious  zigzaging,  reach 
our  anchorage  on  one  of  the  fish- 
ing-grounds, then  would  he  speed- 
ily become  sea- sick,  and  instead 
of  helping  me  by  preparing  bait 
and  landing  fish,  he  would  lean 
despairingly  over  the  side  in  abject 
misery,  and  implore  me  to  go  home 
promptly — ^a  piteous  illustration 
of  the  anguish  caused  by  an 
empty  stomach  contracting  on  it- 
self. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  dis- 
comforts under  which  we  groaned 
and  grumbled. 

From  the  evening  when  the 
eager  lookers-out  from  minarets 
of  mosques  and  towers  of  the  forti- 
fications first  descried  the  new 
moon  which  ushered  in  the  holy 
month  of  fasting,  every  sunset,  as 
it  flashed  the  far-off  waves  with 
purple  and  crimson  and  gold,  and 
turned  the  fleecy  cloudlets  in  the 
western  sky  to  brightest  jewels, 
and  suffused  the  white  houses  and 
towers  of  Mogador  with  sweetest 
glow  of  pink,  and  gilded  the  green- 
^ed  top  of  each  tall  minaret,  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  roar  of 


a  cannon  from  the  battery  just 
below  our  windows. 

*  What  the  deuce  is  thatf  asked 
a  friend  of  mine,  lately  arrived 
from  England,  as  we  strolled 
homewards  one  evening  through 
the  dusty  streets,  and  the  boom 
of  the  big  gun  suddenly  fell  upon 
his  astonished  ear. 

*  Only  sunset,'  I  replied. 
'Queer    place    this,'   said   J. 

*  Does  the  sun  always  set  with  a 
bang? 

'  Always  during  Eamadan.' 

'  Does  it  rise  with  a  bang  too  1 
I  hate  to  be  roused  up  early  in 
the  morning !' 

'No,  there  is  no  gun  at  sun- 
rise ;  but  there  is  a  very  loud  one 
at  about  three  in  the  morning,  or 
sometimes  half-past,  or  four,  or 
later.' 

'  Shocking  nuisance  !'  remarked 
J.  'My  bedroom  window's  just 
over  that  abominable  battery.' 

That  early  morning  gun  was  a 
great  trial,  certainly.  I  would 
not  have  minded  being  rSveillS 
en  gursaui,  as  a  Frenchman 
would  say,  and  then  turning 
comfortably  over  on  the  other 
side,  and  going  to  sleep  again. 

But  somehow  or  other  I  always 
found  myself  awake  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour  before  the  time,  and 
then  I  could  not  get  to  sleep  again, 
but  lay  tossing  about  andfidgettily 
listening  for  the  well-known  din. 
At  length  I  would  hear  a  sound 
like  the  hum  of  an  enormous 
fiendish  nightmarish  mosquito, 
caused  by  a  hideous  long  tin 
trumpet,  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
fife  or  two,  and  the  occasional 
tom-tomming  of  a  Moorish  drum. 
'Ha,  the  soldiers  coming  along 
the  ramparts ;  they  will  soon  fire 
now.' 

But  the  sound  of  the  discordant 
instruments  with  which  the  sol- 
diery solaced  themselves  in  the 
night  for  their  enforced  abstinence 
from  such  'sweet  sounds' in  the 
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day  would  continue  for  a  long  time 
before  the  red  flash  through  my 
wide-open  door  would  momentarily 
illumine  my  little  chamber  on  the 
white  flat  roof,  and  then  the 
horrid  bang  would  rend  the  air, 
followed  by  a  dense  cloud  of  foul- 
smelling  smoke  ;  and  then  would 
my  big  dog  Ceesar  for  several 
minutes  rush  frantically  to  and 
fro  upon  the  roof  in  hot  indigna- 
tion, and  utter  deep-mouthed 
barks  of  defiance  at  the  white 
figures  of  the  '  Maghaseni/  as  they 
flitted  ghost-like  along  the  ram- 
parts below,  and  snort  and  pant 
and  chafe  and  refuse  to  be  paci- 
fied for  a  long  time. 

At  the  firing  of  the  sunset  gun 
the  Moors  were  allowed  to  take  a 
slight  refection,  which  generally 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  grueL  I 
have  seen  a  Moorish  soldier  squat- 
ting in  the  street  with  a  brass 
porringer  in  his  lap,  eagerly  await- 
ing the  boom  of  the  cannon  to  dip 
his  well-washed  fingers  in  the 
mess. 

At  about  9  P.M.  another  slight 
meal  was  allowed  to  the  true 
belieyers,  and  they  might  eat 
again  at  morning  gun-fire,  after 
which  their  mouths  were  closed 
against  all  'fixings,  solid  and 
liquid,*  even  against  the  smallest 
draught  of  water  or  the  lightest 
puff  at  the  darling  little  pipe  of 
dream-inducing  kief. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
Hamadan  we  were  informed  that 
twenty-seven  guns  would  be  fired 
that  night,  and  that  we  had  better 
leave  cdl  our  windows  open,  or 
they  would  certainly  be  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  discharge, 
lliis  was  pleasant;  still  more 
delightful  was  the  glorious  un- 
certainty which  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  our  informants  as  to  the 
time  at  which  we  might  expect  the 
infliction. 

Some  said  that  the  twenty- 
seven  guns  would  be  fired  before 


midnight;  Hamed  opined  that 
the  cannonade  would  not  take 
place  till  8  or  4  A.  M.  Many  of 
the  guns  on  the  battery  in  close 
proximity  to  our  abode  were  in  a 
fearfully  rusty  and  honeycombed 
condition,  so  that  apprehensions 
as  to  some  of  them  bursting  were 
not  unnatural,  and  I  thought  it 
extremely  probable  that  a  few 
stray  fragments  might  '  drop  in' 
on  me. 

That  night  I  burned  the  '  mid- 
night oil,'  and  lay  reading  till 
nearly  two,  when  sweet  sleep  took 
possession  of  me,  from  which  I 
was  awakened  about  four  in  the 
morning  by  a  terrific  bang  that 
fairly  shook  the  house. 

A  minute  more,  and  there  came 
a  red  flash  and  another  bang, 
presently  another.  Thought  I, 
'  I  will  go  out  and  see  the  show ;' 
so  I  went  on  to  the  flat  white  roof 
in  my  airy  nocturnal  costume,  and 
leaning  over  the  parapet  looked 
down  on  to  the  platform  of  the 
battery  below.  A  group  of  dim 
white  figures,  a  flickering  lantern, 
a  glowing  match,  a  touch  at  the 
breech  of  a  rusty  old  gun,  a  swift 
skurry  of  the  white  figures  round 
a  comer,  a  squib-like  fountain  of 
sparks  &om  the  touch-hole,  a  red 
flash  from  the  mouth,  momen- 
tarily illumining  the  dark  violet 
sea,  a  bang,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

Then  the  white  figures  and  the 
lantern  appeared  agaia;  another 
squib,  another  flash,  another  bang, 
Caesar  galloping  up  and  down 
over  the  roof,  snorting  his  indig- 
nation, but  not  barking,  probably 
because  he  felt  'unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject;'  and  at 
length,  after  the  eleventJi  gun  had 
belched  forth  crimson  flames  and 
foul  smoke,  all  was  peace,  save  a 
distant  discord  of  tin  trumpets, 
goucbls  and  gimbris,  and  I  returned 
to  my  mosquito-haunted  couch 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  eve  of 
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'  Christmas  for  Moros,'  and  let 
ethnologist  and  hagiologist  derive 
some  satisfaction  &om  the  evi- 
dences I  collected  in  this  far-away 
Moorish  town  that  the  gladness 
of  the  Mahometan  festival  does^ 
similarly  to  the  pnrer  joy  of  the 
Christian,  though  in  a  less  degree 
perhaps,  incline  towards  'peace 
and  good- will  to  men,'  charity  and 
kindliness. 

As  we  sat  chatting  that  evening 
round  the  tea-table,  to  us  entered 
Hamed,  bearing,  with  honest  pride 
illumining  his  brown  features,  a 
great  tray  of  richly  engraved  brass, 
heaped  up  with  curious  but  tempt- 
ing-looking cakes. 

Gracefully  presenting  them  to 
*  the  senora,'  he  intimated  that  this 
was  his  humble  offering  or  Christ- 
mas token  of  good-will  towards  the 
£Eimily ,  and  that  his  mother  (whom 
the  good  fellow  maintains  out  of 
his  modest  wages)  had  made  them 
with  her  own  hands. 

The  cakes  were  made  of  long 
thin  strips  of  the  finest  paste, 
plentifully  sweetened  with  deli- 
cious honey,  twisted  into  quaint 
shapes,  and  fiied  in  the  purest  of 
oiL  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
children  were  delighted,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  to  court 
indigestion  by  a  vigorous  on- 
slaught on  the  new  and  tempting 
sweets.  Nay,  why  should  I  blush 
to  confess  thAt  I  myself  have  a 
very  sweet  tooth  in  my  head,  and 
such  a  liking  for  all  things  saccha- 
rine that  my  Mends  say  jokingly 
that  I  must  be  getting  into  my 
second  childhood? — ^an  imputa- 
tion which,  as  I  am  only  a  little  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  I  can  bear 
with  equanimity.  However,  I 
firmly  decline  to  inform  an  in- 
quisitive public  how  many  of 
tiiose  delightful  Moorish  cakes  I 
ate :  truth  to  tell,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ;  but  I  enjoyed  them  heartily, 
nor  found  my  digestion  impaired 
thereby. 


We  had  a  little  chat  with  Ha- 
med— ^whose  face  was  lighted  up 
with  the  broadest  of  grins  as  we 
praised  his  mother's  pastry  and 
showed  our  appreciation  of  it  in 
the  most  satis&ctory  manner — on 
certain  matters  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  and  the  position  of  women 
in  the  future  life.  Some  of  the 
sterner  Muslims  believe  that 
women  have  no  souls;  others 
opine  that  while  good  men  go  to 
^  Eljanndh^  or  heaven,  and  bad 
ones  to  *  EljeJicmnamy  or  hell, 
women  and  mediocre  characters 
are  deported  to  a  vague  kind  of 
limbo  which  they  designate  as 
'  B<d?  Marokshy*  or  the  Morocco 
Grate. 

But  the  gentle,  liberal,  and 
gallant  Hamed  informed  us,  in 
reply  to  an  individual  query  with 
regard  to  our  Moorish  housemaid, 
that '  if  Lanniya  plenty  good,  no 
tie/em  (steal),  no  drinkum  sharah 
(wine),  and  go  for  scula  (^'school,'' 
or  religious  instruction  in  the 
mosque,  or  in  a  schoolhouse  ad- 
joining it),  by  and  by  she  go  for 
Eljarmah.* 

I  am  hardly  correct,  by  the  way, 
in  speaking  of  Lanniya  as '  house- 
nund/  for  Moorish  maidens  and 
wives  never  go  into  the  service  of 
European  families,  being  prohibit- 
ed by  their  religion  from  show- 
ing their  faces ;  it  is  only  widows 
and  divorced  women  who  may  go 
about  unveiled,  and  mingle  with 
Christians. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after 
the  last  gun  of  Eamadan  had 
sounded  its  joyous  boom  in  my 
ear,  I  was  up  and  stirring,  donning 
my  shootingapparel,  and  preparing 
for  an  early  country  walk  with 
my  faithful  four-footed  comrade. 
I  had  no  fear  of  exciting  the 
fimaticism  of  the  Muslim  popu- 
lation by  going  out  shooting  on 
their  holy  day,  for  there  is  not 
much  bigotry  in  Mogador, — Moors, 
Christians,  and  Jews  observing 
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their  several  religions  peacefully 
side  by  side,  so  that  three  Sun- 
days come  in  every  week,  the 
Mahometan  on  Friday,  the  Jewish 
on  Saturday,  and  then  ours. 

The  sun,  just  rising  from  be- 
hind the  eastern  sand-hills,  was 
gilding  all  the  house-tops  and 
minarets,  till  our  white  town  look- 
ed like  a  rich  assemblage  of  fairy 
palaces  of  gold  and  ivory;  the 
smiling  sea,  serene  and  azure, 
came  rippling  peacefully  up  to  the 
base  of  the  rugged  brown  rocks, 
enlivened  to-day  by  no  statuesque 
figures  of  Moorish  fishermen ;  nor 
did  a  single  boat  dot  the  broad 
blue  expanse  of  the  unusually 
smooth  South  Atlantic,  of  which 
the  fish  and  the  sea-fowl  were 
for  once  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session. 

As  I  gazed  from  the  flat  roof 
away  over  the  great  town,  I  heard 
from  many  quarters  loud  sounds 
of  music  and  merriment.  As  I 
passed  presently  through  the 
narrow  streets,  with  their  dead 
white  walls  and  cool  dark  arches, 
scarcely  a  camel  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  accustomed  corners  by  the 
stores  of  the  merchants,  where 
usually  whole  fleets  of  the  '  ships 
of  the  desert'  lay  moored,  unload- 
ing almonds,  and  rich  gums,  and 
hides,  and  ell  the  varied  produce 
of  the  distant  interior. 

Outside  the  town-gates  the  very 
hordes  of  semi-wild  scavenger 
dogs  seemed  to  know  that  the  day 
was  one  of  peace,  for  they  lay  in 
the  sunshine,  nor  barked  and 
snapped  at  the  infidel  intruder  as 
he  walked  over  the  golden  sands, 
along  the  edge  of  the  marshy  pool, 
past  the  pleasant-looking  Moorish 
cemetery  with  its  graceful  verdant 
palm-trees,  a  calm  oasis  in  the 
sandy  plain,  and  out  across  the 
shallow  lagoon  formed  by  over- 
flows of  high  tides,  through  which 
a  few  late  trains  of  homeward- 
bound  camels  went  softly  stepping, 


looking  wonderfully  picturesque 
as  they  marched  through  shallow 
waters  so  beautifully  gilded  by 
the  morning  sun,  their  drivers 
doubtless  eager  to  reach  their  own 
home  or  the  shelter  of  some  friend- 
ly village  to  participate  in  the 
modest  revelries  of  the  joyous 
season.  How  I  wandered  along 
the  shore  of  the  *  many-sounding 
sea,*  enjoying  a  little  rough  sport, 
and  the  blithe  companionship  of 
the  big  doggie ;  how  I  saw  never 
a  Moor  upon  the  rocks,  but  many 
Jews  with  long  bamboo  rods, 
busily  engaged  in  fishing  for  bream 
and  bass  and  rock-fish,  it  boots 
not  to  describe  with  a  minuteness 
which  might  be  wearisome  to  my 
readers,  for  I  am  not  now  writing 
*  of  sport,  for  sportsmen.' 

So  let  us  turn  homewards,  as 
the  sun  is  getting  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  note  the  scenes  by 
the  way. 

Yonder,  near  the  marshy  comer 
of  the  plain,  haunted  by  wild- 
fowl, and  carrion  crows,  and  mon- 
grel jackal-like  dogs,  is  the  rough 
cemetery  of  the  despised  *  Jehoud,' 
the  Israelites  who  form  so  large 
and  so  wealthy  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  Mogador.  Among 
the  long  flat  stones  that  mark 
the  graves  of  the  exiled  sons  and 
daughters  of  Israel  there  is  a 
winding  crowd  of  white-draped 
figures,  a  funeral  procession.  Un- 
willing to  intrude  upon  their  grief, 
I  pass  on,  casting  an  involuntary 
glance  at  the  picturesque  garb 
and  wild  gesticulations  of  the 
mourners  as  the  women's  loud  and 
bitter  cry  of  'Ai,  Ai,  Ai,  Ail' 
sounds  weirdly  through  the  air, 
just  as  it  may  have  done  in  the 
old  scriptural  times,  when  'the 
mourners  went  about  the  streets' 
and  gave  unchecked  vent  to  their 
grief  in  public,  even  as  they  do  to 
this  day. 

But  as  I  neared  the  Morocco 
Gate, from  the  neighbouring  'Bun- 
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ning-Ground'  came  veiy  different 
sounds — a  din  of  many  drams,  a 
squeaking  of  merry  fifes,  the  firing 
of  many  long  Moonsli  guns,  the 
shouting  of  men  and  boys,  and 
the  eerie  shrill  taghariet  of  the 
Moorish  women. 

And  as  I  passed  in  front  of 
the  round  battery,  out  from  the 
great  gate  of  the  New  Kasbah  came 
the  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  had  been  clamouring 
joyfully  in  the  Running-Ground, 
a  bright  throng  of  brown  faces 
and  white  raiment,  interspersed 
with  the  gay  colours  worn  by  the 
little  children,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  by  the  blood-red  of  the 
national  flag.  Suddenly  from  a 
cannon  just  behind  me  came  a 
cloud  of  smoke  enveloping  me  and 
the  dog,  and  a  bang  which  fairly 
shook  us,  and  then  another  and 
another.  The  firing  of  the  guns 
£rom  this  battery  was  the  spec- 
tacle the  Moori^  populace  had 
come  out  to  see. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion to  have  big  guns  going  off 
just  behind  one ;  they  were  only 
loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  of 
course,  but  we  were  quite  near 
enough  to  be  knocked  down  by  a 
stray  piece  of  wadding,  and  some- 
thing did  once  whistle  past  my  ear 
suggestively. 

But  it  would  never  do  for  an 
'Ingleez*  to  run  away  in  the 
presence  of  a  lot  of  Moors ;  so  I 
walked  calmly  across  the  sands 
while  the  whole  battery  of  guns — 
twelve,  I  think — were  fired,  Caesar 
meanwhile  prancing  about  majesti- 
cally, and  loudly  giving  vent  to 
his  indignation  at  a  proceeding 
which  he  evidently  considered,  as 
he  always  does  the  firing  of  any 
gun  or  pistol  by  any  one  but  me,  an 
express  insult  to  his  master,  and 
an  infringement  of  his  peculiar 
privileges. 

I  went  home  by  way  of  the 
Water-Port,  where  there  was  no 


movement  of  lighters  or  fishing- 
craft,  no  stir  of  bare-legged  porters 
and  fishermen,  no  bustle  of  Jewish 
and  European  merchants ;  nearly 
all  the  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the 
shore,  and  those  which  remained 
afloat  slumbered  tenantless  on 
the  broad  blue  bosom  of  the  sea. 
On  rocks,  and  in  the  pleasant 
shade  of  walls  and  arches,  a  few 
figures,  in  bright  and  gauzy  Jiaiks 
and  gorgeous  new  slippers,  lounged 
and  dozed,  perchance  tired  with 
the  revelries  they  had  gone 
through  since  daybreak,  and  re- 
cruiting their  energies  for  fresh 
rejoicings  towards  evening.  Reach- 
ing home  about  eleven,  I  rested 
a  while,  deposited  my  birds  in  the 
larder,  and  then  proceeded  to 
stroll  about  the  streets  and  see 
how  the  populace  comported  them- 
selves on  this  festive  occasion.  I 
was  sorry  to  learn  that  some  of 
the  younger  and  more  fanatical  of 
the  Moors  had  been  relieving  their 
feelings  by  abusing  the  Jews, 
some  of  whom  had  had  stones 
thrown  at  them,  and  their  heads 
slightly  broken.  But  this  tempo- 
rary riot  was  over,  and  now  all 
was  '  peace  and  good-will,'  except 
that  perhaps  there  may  have  lurk- 
ed a  little  not  unnatural  ill-feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  broken-headed 
Israelites,  who  could  not  help  feel- 
ing rather  disgusted  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  Muslim  youths  had 
celebrated  '  Christmas  for  Moros.' 

As  I  passed  along  the  narrow 
lane  wherein  the  soldiers  of  the 
Kaid  or  Governor,  in  the  snowiest 
of  kaiks  and  tallest  and  reddest 
of  tarbooshes,  squatted  against  the 
wall,  chatting  blithely  as  they 
awaited  the  advent  of  their  master, 
a  grave  and  venerable-looking 
Moorish  grandpapa,  hurrying 
along  with  a  great  armful  of  cakes 
in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  hatk^ 
stumbled  against  a  loose  stone  and 
dropped  several  of  the  cakes. 

I  hastily  stooped  and  picked 
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them  up ;  the  old  man  muttered 
a  few  -woidfl  of  blessing  upon  me, 
insisted  on  my  accepting  the 
dainties  I  had  rescued  from  the 
dust,  utterly  refused  to  receive 
them  hack,  pressed  my  hand,  and 
hurried  on,  leaving  me  in  a  state 
of  embamussment,  from  which  I 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  a  bright-eyed  little 
Moor  of  some  seven  or  eight  sum- 
mers, who  was  perfectly  willing 
to  relieve  me  from  all  trouble  con- 
nected with  the  handfrd  of  cakes. 
Passing  into  the  busy  streets  of 
the  Moorish  quarter,  I  found  the 
population  coming  out  of  the  vari- 
ous mosques,  where  they  had  been 
to  morning  service,  and  now  going 
in  for  a  systematic  course  of 
'greetings  in  the  market-place,* 
and  purchasing  of  presents.  O, 
for  an  artist's  pencil  and  colours 
to  depict  the  gorgeous  costumes 
of  the  town  Moors,  the  quaint 
wild  garb  of  their  country  cousins ; 
the  gauzy  cream-tinted  haika  from 
Morocco ;  the  rich  silken  caftans 
of  purple,  or  crimson,  or  ydlow, 
or  green,  or  azure,  or  pink,  sweetly 
half- veiled  by  a  fold  or  two  of 
snowy  gauze  thrown  over  them ; 
the  bright  red  fez  caps,  and  volu- 
minous snowy  turbans  of  the 
patriarchal-looking  old  men ;  the 
broad  silken  sashes  from  Fez, 
heavy  and  stifiP  with  rich  embroi- 
dery of  gold ;  the  great  curved 
da^rs  in  their  richly  chased 
silver  or  brass  sheaths,  suspended 
amid  the  folds  of  the  lidik  by 
thick  woollen  cords  of  gay  colours ; 
the  handsome  brown  faces,  the 
flashing  black  eyes,  the  wonderful 
white  teeth,  the  sinewy  brown 
bare  legs,  the  brand-new  yellow 
slippers  of  the  merry  Moors  of 
Mogador  1 

And  the  negroes,  or,  as  old 
Fuller  would  quaintly  have  called 
them,  *•  the  images  of  God  cut  in 
ebony,'  how  their  honest  black 
features  glistened,  and  how  their 


bright  teeth  grinned  beneath  tur- 
ban or  fez,  or  gaudy  handkerchief 
of  many  colours ! 

The  negro  servant  of  one  of 
the  European  residents,  a  good- 
humoured  giant  of  nearly  seven 
feet,  whom  his  master  is  wont  to 
describe  as '  his  nigger  and  a  half^' 
came  stalking  down  amongst  the 
little  shops  and  stalls  with  a 
flaunting  bandanna  round  his 
head,  a  purple  jacket,  a  most 
gorgeous  sash,  a  pair  of  green 
baggy  breeches,  a  glittering  E^ver- 
sheathed  dagger,  and  a  most 
imposing  hatky  thrown  in  toga-like 
folds  over  all. 

Negro  women,  unveiled,  white- 
dad,  adorned  as  to  their  shiny 
black  arms  with  rude  heavy  brace- 
lets of  silver  or  brass,  sat  at  street- 
comers  with  baskets  of  sweet 
cakes  and  Uttle  loaves  for  sale. 
Veiled  Moorish  women,  perchance 
showing  just  one  bright  black  eye 
to  tantalise  the  beholder,  glided 
along  like  substantial  ghosts  in 
the  white  raiment  which  enveloped 
them  from  their  heads  down  to 
the  little  feet  shod  with  red  or 
yellow  slippers  embroidered  with 
gold  thread  or  bright-coloured 
silks.  Women  leading  tiny  toddlers 
of  children,  little  bright-eyed  boys 
with  crowns  shaven  all  but  one 
queer  little  tufted  ridge  in  the 
middle,  deftly  curled  this  morn- 
ing by  mamma's  loving  fingers; 
foreheads  adorned  with  quaint 
frontlets,  from  which  hung  curious 
ornaments  of  gold  and  coral  and 
silver,  spells  against  the  evil  eye, 
taUsmans,  and  what  not. 

Little  boys  in  beautiful  cloth 
or  silken  cloaks  of  pale  blue,  or 
delicate  purple,  or  crimson,  or 
rich  green,  or  golden  yellow, 
trotting  along  as  proud  as  pea- 
cocks, holding  by  the  hand  some 
tiny  brother  who  can  barely 
toddle.  Children  who  have  just 
had  new  slippers  purchased  for 
them,  and  are  carrying  them  home 
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in  triumph;  children  who,  with 
funny  little  copper  coins  in  their 
handy  are  congregating  round  the 
stall  of  the  swarthy  seller  of 
sweetstufis,  who  is  ejaculating 
loudly,  '  Heloiia,  HeUma  P  busily 
brandishing  a  feathery  branch  of 
green  artim  the  while,  to  keep 
the  yagrom  flies  off  his  stores  of 
rich  dainties  composed  of  walnut 
and  almond  toffee,  pastes  made  of 
almonds  and  honey  and  sugar, 
little  brown  sugar  balls  thickly 
strewn  with  cummin-seeds,  long 
sticks  of  peppermint,  and  other 
delicacies  difficult  to  describe. 

As  to  the  grown-up  Moors, 
never  was  seen  such  a  hand- 
shaking as  is  going  on  amongst 
them.  Everybody  is  shaking 
hands  with  everybody  else,  each 
wishing  the  other  the  Arabic 
substitute  for '  A  merry  Christmas,' 
and  after  each  handshaking  each 
of  ther  participants  puts  his  hand 
to  his  lips  and  proceeds,  to  be 
stopped  two  yards  fsirther  on  for 
a  repetition  of  the  performance. 

On  we  go  through  the  meat- 
market,  and  note  pityingly  the 
leanness  of  the  Moors'  Christmas 
beef,  which  has  just  been  butchered , 
and  of  which  an  eager  good- 
humoured  crowd  are  buying  small 
pieces  amid  much  vociferation, 
chaff,  and  'compliments  of  the 
season'  generally. 

Then  we  come  to  the  green- 
grocers* shops,  where  we  see  huge 
radishes,  great  pomegranates,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  bunches  of  fragrant 
mint  for  the  flavouring  of  the 
Moors'  passionately  loved  beve- 
rage, green  tea ;  then  to  the 
grocers'  quarter,  where,  asking  a 
grave  and  portly  Moor  for  a 
pennyworth  oifakea  (dried  fruit), 
he  puts  into  half  a  gourd- shell  a 
pleasant  collection  of  dates,  al- 
monds, figs,  and  raisins,  hands 
them  to  as  with  benign  polite- 
ness. Opposite  his  store  is  a  low 
table  covered  with  queer  bottles 


of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  filled  with 
a  dubious -looking  pink  fluid, 
resembling  the  most  delicious  hair- 
oil,  but  apparently  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Moorish  and  Jewish 
youth  who  crowd  around. 

In  the  centre  is  a  burly  brandy- 
bottle,  bearing  the  well-known 
label  of  *  J.  and  F.  Martell,'  now 
filled  with  a  fluid  presumably  more 
innocuous  than  the  choicest  cog- 
nac ;  the  big  bottle  is  flanked  by 
rows  of  little  medicine-vials  and 
long  thin  bottles  such  as  are  used 
for  attar  of  roses  and  other  Eastern 
scents;  for  the  vendor  of  this 
bright  -  coloured  liquor  does  not 
possess  cups  or  tumblers,  but  dis- 
penses it  in  the  little  bottles.  A 
bare-headed  youth,  with  shaven 
crown,  tenders  a  mozouna^  receives 
a  two-ounce  vial,  empties  it 
solemnly  amid  the  envious  looks 
of  his  comrades,  sets  it  down,  and 
walks  gravely  away. 

Away  we  go  too,  Ceesar  and  I, 
and  I  note  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Jew  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  they 
are  afraid  of  stone-throwing,  and 
outbursts  of  the  slumbering  hatred 
and  contempt  with  which  they  are 
regarded  by  the  orthodox  Muslim. 

As  for  Christians,  Englishmen 
especially,  they  are  much  more 
tolerated  and  respected;  and  I 
know  that  I  may  walk  the  town 
all  day  without  fear  of  molestation, 
and  get  plenty  of  kindly  greetings 
and  many  a  smile  and  shake  of 
the  hand. 

Out  of  the  busy  market,  up  the 
narrow  and  shady  streets,  hearing 
sounds  of  the  fearsome  trumpet, 
which  I  have  already  compared 
to  an  exaggerated  mosquito,  meet- 
ing that  instrument  presently  at 
a  comer — a  horrid  tin  thing  about 
two  yards  long,  wielded  by  a 
sinewy  little  man  in  a  blue  tunic, 
accompanying  a  gaily-dressed  boy 
on  a  sleek  and  patient  donkey. 
Fifing  and  drumming  and  firing 
of  guns  going  on  all  around. 
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Fierce-looking  Moors  and  Arabs 
from  the  country  leaning  on  their 
long  silver-mounted  guns,  scowling 
at  the  '  Kaffer,'  whom  they  have 
perchance  not  seen  until  they  came 
to  El  Souerah.  A  veiled,  but  evi- 
dently portly,  dame,  leading  by  the 
hand  a  pretty  little  girl,  in  a  red 
skirt  below  a  rich  garment  of  lace 
or  embroidery,  with  a  crimson 
hooded  cloak  or  djdab  over  it, 
rich  ornaments  on  her  smooth 
brown  forehead,  enormous  silver 
anklets,  little  bare  feet,  dyed,  like 
her  hands  and  those  of  most  of 
the  little  girls  and  many  of  the 
big  ones,  a  bright  red  with  henna. 
Little  girl  shrinks  behind  her 
mother,  afraid  of  the  Giaour  or  of 
his  big  dog ;  the  Giaour  slips  by 
with  a  smile,  doggie  with  a  friendly 
wag  of  his  tail,  and  we  go  homeward 
for  a  while ;  Caesar  to  make  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  biscuits  which  have 
come  all  the  way  from  England 
for  him  ;  his  master  to  partake  of 
lunch,  then  smoke  a  pipe  on  the 
roof,  and  look  wistfully  out  over 
the  bright  blue  sky,  and  let  his 
thoughts  wander  far,  far  away  to 
many  a  pleasant  Christmas  in  a 
pleasant  comer  of  the  fair  Western 
land : 

*■  Where  is  now  the  merry  party 

I  remember  long  ago, 
Laughing  round  the  Christmas  fireside, 
Brightened  by  its  ruddy  glow?* 

Bat  the  Moor's  Christmas  has 
come  early  in  October ;  there  is 
time  yet,  and  plenty  of  English 
steamers  going  backwards  and 
forwards ;  who  knows  whether 
the  wanderer  may  not  yet  spend 
the  next  Christmas  by  a  genial 
English  fireside,  and  recount  to 
prattling  children  on  his    knee 


(others'  children,  alas !)  the  curi- 
ous sights,  sounds,  and  scenes  of 
'Christmas  for  Moros*!  But  I 
have  not  quite  done  with  you  yet, 
kindly  reader.  I  must  just  briefly 
tell  you  how  I  went  out  again  in 
the  afternoon  with  Caesar  and  a 
two-l^ged  friend,  and  found  more 
shopping  going  on  and  more  hand- 
shaking, and  found  the  more  festive 
spirits  getting  hilarious  over  green 
tea  and  coffee  and  kief;  how  we 
strolled  down  to  the  Water-Port 
and  sat  on  the  quay,  surrounded 
by  merry  young  Moors  in  their 
'Sunday  best;*  how  my  friend 
essayed  to  sketch  one  or  two  of 
them,  and  they  did  not  like  it, 
but  thought  some  evil  spell  would 
be  put  upon  them  thereby ;  how 
they  asked  us  many  questions 
about  England,  and  particularly 
wanted  to  know  how  many  dollars 
we  possessed;  how  my  companion 
won  the  hearts  of  some  hi  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  by 
teaching  them  how  to  whistle  be- 
tween their  thumbs,  and  how  to 
make  a  certain  very  loud  and  dire- 
fully  discordant  screech ;  and  how 
J.  and  I  finished  the  afternoon  by 
partaking  of  a  delightful  bottle  of 
English  ale  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
cool  store,  leaning  our  chairs 
against  massive  stone  pillars,  and 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace. 

But  I  fear  the  stem  Editor  will 
not  grant  me  any  more  space,  and 
I  must  leave  at  present  the  recital 
of  all  that  I  saw  on  the  ensuing 
day,  which  the  gentle  Hamed,  if 
he  were  a  little  more  closely 
acquainted  with  our  institutions, 
would  call  *  Boxing-day  for  Moros*' 

0.  A.  p.  ('  sabgelle'). 
Mogadon 
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Looking  back  at  the  past  from 
the  yantage-point  of  many  years, 
there  are  few  features  in  English 
life  which  more  impress  me  than 
the  giant  strides  made  within 
the  last  generation  in  the  matter 
-of  National  Education.  The 
knowledge  which  was  considered 
highly  creditable  in  a  young 
man  when  our  fourth  George 
was  king  would  be  considered 
-at  the  present  day  as  hardly 
worthy  of  the  position  of  an  in- 
telligent City  clerk.  In  those 
•^  good  old  times*  a  man  obtained 
his  degree  often  without  exami- 
nation, or  when  he  had  to  go 
through  that  ordeal  his  papers 
for  '  greats'  were  scarcely  superior 
to  those  now  put  before  the  can- 
didate at  matriculation.  If  the 
army  was  to  be  his  career,  he 
•donned  his  Majesty's  imiform 
without  troubling  himself  about 
the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Ciesar, 
the  epochs  of  history,  or  the  course 
of  English  literature ;  his  com- 
mission had  been  paid,  and 
nothing  more  was  needed.  Had 
he  relatives  in  the  law,  he  was 
destined  for  the  bar,  ate  his 
dinners,  and  became  entitled  to 
wear  his  wig  and  gown^  thanks 
to  his  stomach,  and  not  to  his 
brains.  Was  he  a  younger  son 
with  interest,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  a  Grovemment 
office,  without  first  having  to  pay 
his  fees  to  a  crammer.  But  now 
the  days  of  privilege  are  number- 
ed, and  the  reign  of  education  has 
been  ushered  in.  The  creed  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the 
religion  under  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  and  it 
VOL.  zxxiv.  NO.  ocrv. 


must  be  admitted  that  the  bom 
impecunious  fool  of  this  our  age 
has  a  roughish  future  before  him. 
Yet  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  one  any  good.  If  the  lot  of  the 
noodle  is  a  hard  one,  that  of  the 
clever  man  was  never  more  bril- 
liant. Patronage  has  given  place 
to  competitive  examinations,  and 
the  world  of  official  and  profes- 
sional life  is  no  longer  an  exclu- 
sive area,  but  an  open  field, 
where  the  prizes  of  the  race  fall 
to  the  swiftest.  The  scholar  has 
it  all  his  own  way.  He  does 
not  require  to  come  of  an  an- 
cient line,  or  to  know  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  or  to  possess  capital; 
aU  he  needs  to  command  success 
are  brains, — ^with  perhaps  a  bap- 
tismal or  medical  certificate.  He 
can  rise  to  the  highest  posts  in 
the  service  of  our  Indian  Empire 
without  being  the  nephew  of  a 
director  or  the  friend  of  those  in 
power  in  Downing-street.  He  can 
wear  the  blue  and  the  scarlet  of 
the  Artillery  and  the  Engineers ; 
he  can  fly  his  flag  as  an  admiral ; 
he  can  take  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack ;  he  can  wear  the  lawn 
sleeves;  he  can  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet — there  is  no 
limit  to  his  ambition  but  the 
throne  and  the  grave,  provided  he 
be  one  of  the  brilliant  pupils  of 
our  new  schoolmaster.  As  De- 
mosthenes extolled  tlfe  advantages 
of  action,  action,  action,  so  now 
the  sires  of  the  rising  generation 
din  into  the  ears  of  their  sons  the 
advantages  of  education,  educa- 
tion, education.  Can  we  there- 
fore wonder  that  the  shrine  of 
Minerva  should  be  thronged  witk 
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woTshippeiB,  and  that  she  ahould 
be  raised  to  the  position  of  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  nation  1  A  great 
statesman  once  wrote  that  we 
lived  under  the  Venetian  system. 
Under  whatever  system  we  lived 
before  the  first  Reform  Bill,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  our  now 
living  under  the  Chinese  system. 
!N'or  is  this  progress  in  educa- 
tion limited  to  the  higher  classes. 
Culture — we  believe  that  is  the 
correct  word — is  now  the  aim  and 
desire  of  all  save  the  most  vaga- 
bond. What  with  endless  cram, 
competitive  examinations,  mecha- 
nic institutes,  popular  science,  and 
school-books  on  all  subjects  for 
the  million,  it  will  be  quite  a  treat 
in  a  few  years  to  meet  with  a 
man  who  knows  nothing.  A  ve- 
teran like  myself,  educated  under 
the  old  regime,  is  about  as  much 
at  home  in  modem  conversation  as 
an  alderman  upon  a  penitential 
diet.  Everything  that  I  learned  in 
my  youth  has  to  be  unlearned. 
Histoiical  characters  that  I  was 
taught  to  regard  as  monsters  have 
now  been  proved  to  have  possessed 
every  domestic  virtue ;  whilst  the 
men  who  appeared  to  me  all  that 
was  noble  and  good  have,  alas, 
turned  out  to  be  villains  of  the 
blackest  dye.  The  constant  revela- 
tions of  science — and  science  is  a 
subject  which  was  never  my  strong 
point — ^bewilder  me  to  exaspera- 
tion ;  for  no  sooner  have  I  made 
myself  familiar  with  a  recent  dis- 
covery and  disabused  myseK  of 
all  my  former  prejudices,  than 
some  great  leader  of  science  starts 
up,  and  proves  most  satisfactorily 
that  what  I  have  just  acquired  is 
nothing  mote  than  a  tissue  of  false 
conclusions  drawn  from  unsound 
premises,  and  utterly  worthless  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  Then 
this  enlightened  person  is  in  his 
turn  contradicted  by  another 
great  leader  in  science;  and  so 
tho  ball  goes  rolling  until,  what 


with  dogmatic  assertions  and  ve- 
hement refutations,  it  seems  to- 
me that  life  is  too  short  to  mako 
a  study  of  science.  It  is  the  same 
with  theology :  all  my  early  im- 
pressions upon  the  subject  have 
been  shown  to  be  most  erroneous ;. 
yet  what  to  believe  is  very  puz- 
zling, for  no  two  divines  teach  alike, 
and  every  theory  is  at  variance- 
with  its  fellow. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  ignor- 
ance and  simple  faith,  which 
were  the  fashion  in  my  younger 
days,  preferable  to  this  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  education,  whicL 
destroys  so  much  and  builds 
up  so  little.  We  are  so  educated 
that  not  only  do  youths  in  their- 
teens  glibly  discuss  the  most 
abstruse  subjects,  but  our  lower 
orders  have  caught  the  contagion. 
They  in  their  turn  have  acquired 
that  little  knowledge  which  Bacon, 
says  is  so  dangerous  a  thing,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are- 
gradually  becoming  discontented 
with  their  position  in  life.  The 
educated  tradesman  is  ashamed  of 
keeping  a  shop,  so  he  calls  his 
quarters  an  'emporium/  The 
working  man,  who  jumbles  up 
history,  geography,  and  politicd. 
economy  at  a  night -class,  calls 
himseK an 'artisan.'  The  counter- 
jumper,  who  drops  his  Ji'b  at  a  de- 
bating club,  dubs  himseKan  ^assis- 
tant.' The  bagman  is  'a  commercial 
gentleman,'  the  young  person  is  a 
*  young  lady,'  the  clerk  is  an 
'employ^,'  the  hairdresser  is  an 
'  artiste,'  and  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary  the  dustman  may 
call  himself  an  *  artiste  in  re- 
fuse,' and  his  brother  of  the 
watering-cart  an  'employe  in 
hydraulics.*  A  system  of  educa- 
tion which  renders  a  man  happier 
in  his  position  in  life,  which 
makes  him  a  better  creature  and 
a  more  respectable  citizen,  is  a 
great  national  boon ;  but  a  system 
of  education  which   makes  him 
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asliamed  of  his  calling  and  Bollen 
to  his  superiors,  whilst  not  ren- 
dering him  qoaliiied  for  a  su- 
perior station,  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful advantage.  Hence  one  of  the 
results  of  this  false  shame  is  to 
cause  a  great  exodus  from  the 
working  classes  into  the  middle 
classes.  The  prosperous  shop- 
keeper declines  to  bring  up  his 
son  for  the  lower  walks  of  trade. 
The  field  is  now  so  open — ^thanks 
to  the  example  set  us  by  John 
Chinaman — and  the  prizes  to  be 
obtained  by  the  highly  educated 
are  so  worth  the  winning,  that 
eyery  one  wishes  to  qualify  for 
the  raee.  The  son  of  the  yeoman 
and  the  son  of  the  tradesman 
jostle  the  son  of  the  gentleman  at 
every  step — at  the  public  schools, 
at  tiie  universities,  and  at  the 
great  examinations.  But  though 
the  prizes  are  many,  the  competi- 
tors are  to  be  counted  by  &eir 
thousands;  and  as  only  the  few 
can  win,  the  many  who  are  de- 
feated have  no  alternative  but  to 
add  themselves  to  the  already 
overcrowded  middle  classes,  and 
intensify  the  fierce  fight  for  life. 
With  those  whom  education  has 
placed  in  the  ranks  of  the  victors, 
existence  is  no  doubt  pleasant 
enough ;  but  with  those  who  have 
not  been  so  successful,  who  have 
tried  and  have  failed,  what  is 
their  future  !  How  many  a  trades- 
man, who  sees  his  son,  of  whom 
he  liad  such  expectations,  plucked 
for  India  or  the  Engineers,  getting 
no  practice  at  the  bar,  obtaining 
no  patients  inmedicuie,  discontent- 
edy  idle,  and  fit  for  nothing,  too 
good  for  trade,  not  good  enough 
for  anything  else,  must  have  re- 
gretted the  dfty  when  he  vowed '  he 
would  make  a  gentleman  of  the 
boy*  instead  of  sending  him  into 
the  shop !  And  how  many  a  son, 
suspicious  and  sensitive,  and  made 
perhaps  by  an  unkind  world  to 
smart  under  his  social  shortcom- 


ings (you  want  money  and  success 
to  carry  off  some  things),  must 
often  have  felt,  in  spite  of  his 
*  position  as  a  gentleman,'  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  been  as  his  father  before 
him,  a  prosperous  tradesman,  than 
a  poor  and  unsuccessful  ^  gentle- 
man'! 

One  man  whom  I  know  within 
the  walls  of  the  Caravanserai 
must  often  have  indulged  in  such 
reflections.  Mr.  income  can 
hardly  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  eligible  member  of  our  com- 
munity. We  are  told  that  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  disagree- 
able one  cantankerous  man  who 
uses  his  club  can  make  it  to  those 
around  him.  He  is  always  com- 
ing upon  the  scene  and  cannot 
be  avoided.  If  you  go  up  to  the 
Hbrary  you  find  him  snoring  on 
the  very  sofa  you  want,  with  the 
very  book  you  have  come  in  search 
of  in  his  useless  grasp.  K  you 
dine  accidentally  at  the  club  your 
table  is  sure  to  be  placed  next  to 
his.  Are  you  having  a  quiet  chat 
with  a  friend  in  the  smoking-room, 
most  assuredly  will  this  wretched 
being  drop  in  and  spoil  the  con- 
versation. He  is  always  quarrel- 
ling with  the  committee,  and  asking 
you  to  support  his  complaints; 
nor  is  it  a  pleasant  task  to  refuse 
the  request  of  the  cantankerous. 
At  billiards  he  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  the  marker ;  at  whist  his 
frowns  and  reproofs  intimidate 
his  partner ;  if  you  turn  up  the 
king  at  ecariehia  expressive  smile 
plainly  conveys  to  you  the  im- 
pression that  he  considers  you  a 
swindler. 

From  this  you  will  perhaps 
gather  that  Mr.  Thome  is  not 
a  popular  personage,  nor  in  arriv- 
ing at  that  conclusion  wiU  you 
be  much  mistaken.  Indeed,  he 
is  not  a  fiaivourite.  There  are 
some  men,  no  matter  how  illus- 
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trious  their  birtli  oi  how  high 
their  office,  who  from  their  charm 
of  maimer  and  attractive  geniality 
are  always  known  to  their  fellows 
by  some  fond  soubriquet  or  affec- 
tionate diminution  of  their  Chris- 
tian name ;  but  who,  looking  into 
the  pale  spiteful  face  of  Mr.  Thome, 
with  the  sinister  set  in  his  cold 
gray  eyes,  and  the  angry  lines 
round  the  snappish  mou&,  would 
ever  think  of  addressing  him 
otherwise  than  as  Mr.  Thome) 
He  has  no  friends,  and  the  list  of 
his  acquaintances  is  limited.  When 
he  speaks  to  you  he  draws  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  regards 
you  with  elevated  eyebrows,  and 
a  general  look  of  lofty  superiority 
on  his  sickly  countenance,  and 
expects  you  humbly  to  listen 
to  him,  as  if  he  were  conferring 
a  great  favour  in  imparting  the 
opinions  his  splendid  intellect  has 
arrived  at  to  so  incompetent  a 
creature  as  yourself.  'What  I 
hate  about  that  fellow,'  said  a 
frank  youth  to  me,  'is  that  he 
always  treats  every  one  as  if  he 
were  a  damned  ass/  The  remark 
is  forcible,  but  it  not  inaptly  hits 
off  the  character  of  this  superior 
person. 

Mr.  Thome  is  one  of  those 
men  with  whom  conversation  is 
impossible.  He  will  address  you, 
he  will  lecture  you,  he  will  in- 
struct you,  but  he  will  not  chat 
with  you ;  conversation  with  him 
is  a  monologue,  in  which  he  is  the 
speaker.  If  you  interrupt  him 
he  will  look  at  you  as  if  utterly 
dumbfounded  by  your  audacity; 
if  you  advance  an  opinion  he  will 
promptly  contradict  it ;  and  if  you 
ask  him  a  question  upon  a  subject 
of  which  he  knows  nothing  he 
will  reply  in  lus  nastiest  tones 
that  'he  is  not  a  schoolboy.' 
When  he  is  present  he  is  Sir 
Oracle,  and  permits  no  one  to 
interfere  with  his  monopoly  of 
eloquence  and  information.     He 


passes  his  judgment  upon  the 
works  of  the  greatest  wriiSers,  pa- 
tronising them  if  he  approves  of 
their  views,  or  running  them  down 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  disparage- 
ment if  he  differs  from  them.  The 
range  of  his  criticism  is  wide, 
embracing  every  subject,  from 
music  to  archteology,  and  from 
astronomy  to  comparative  philo- 
logy. Quack  is  a  favourite  word 
of  his.  If  a  man  has  attained  to 
fame  by  some  brilliant  discovery, 
or  by  the  publication  of  some 
eradite  work,  or  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  great  deed,  Mr. 
Thome,  who  hates  success  as  only 
the  failed  can  hate  it,  brands  him 
as  a  quack.  Essentially  a  critic, 
and  the  turn  of  his  mind  purely 
receptive,  our  lofty  genius  piques  * 
himself  upon  his  creative  facul- 
ties, and  is  indifferent  to  every- 
thing that  is  not  what  he  considers 
original  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  there  are  few  things 
which  Mr.  Thome  considers  origi- 
nal outside  his  own  literary  efforts ; 
for  no  sooner  is  some  discovery 
said  to  be  new,  or  some  author 
becomes  famous  for  the  novelty 
of  his  opinions,  than  this  kindly 
person  proves  that  the  discoverer 
has  only  improved  upon  an  old 
plan,  and  that  the  writer  is  a  pla- 
giarist. Listening  to  this  critic 
it  would  appear  that  we  have 
amongst  us  no  scientific  men 
worthy  of  the  name,  no  profound 
philosophers,  no  statesmen  who 
are  not  adventurers,  no  historians 
who  are  aught  than  ignorant  copy- 
ists, no  artists,  actors,  engineers  ; 
in  short,  that  there  is  in  this  * 
country  but  one  man  whose  learn- 
ing and  brilliant  abilities  save  her 
from  contempt,  and  his  name  is 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Thome.  If  to  de- 
tract from  the  fame  of  estab- 
lished reputations,  if  to  take  the 
exact  opposite  of  public  opinion, 
if  to  be  guided  alone  by  the 
jaundiced   views   of  a  splenetic 
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egotism  be  oiiginalityy  no  one 
will  deny  that  Mr.  Thome  is  of 
all  men  the  most  original;  and 
long  may  the  monopoly  of  such 
a  gift  be  confined  to  him  I 

The  existence  of  such  a  crea- 
ture  is  due  entirely  to  oui-  system 
of    advanced    education.       Mr. 
Thome   is    one    of  the   painful 
results    of  culture — to  be   pro- 
nounced, if  you  please, '  culchaw.' 
The  son  of  a  fairly  prosperous  boot- 
maker in  Oxford-street,  he  was 
sent  as  a  lad  to  one  of  the  large 
City  schools.     Here  his  aptitude 
for  mathematics  and  the  superior 
calibre  of  his  abilities  generally 
attracted   the    attention    of  the 
head-master.    Young  Thome  soon 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  sixth 
form,  and  gained   most   of  the 
prizes  in  the  school.     It  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  worthy  boot- 
maker to  let  his  son  have  a  good 
commercial  education,  and  then 
to  take  him  into  the  shop  as  a 
partner.     But   the    father,   like 
many  men  whose  sons  are  more 
brilliantly  endowed   than  them- 
selves, was  somewhat  in  awe  of 
his  boy.      How  could  ho  ask  a 
young  man  who  could  spout  page 
after  page  &om  the  orations  of 
Cicero   and   Demosthenes,    who 
could  read  the  comedies  of  Moli^re 
without  a  dictionary,  and  who 
was  quite  at  home  in  conic  sec- 
tions   and  hydrostatics,   to  add 
up  a  ledger,  put  on   an  apron, 
and  take  orders)   There  was  no 
alternative  but  for  the  father  to 
'  make  a  gentleman  of  the  lad.' 
He  came  to  this  resolve  with  a 
sigh,  for  he  knew  the  profits  of 
the  shop  were  not  to  be  despised; 
and,  from  several  of  the  bad  debts 
he  had  on  his  books,  he  also  en- 
tertained a  shiewd  idea  of  what  a 
*  gentleman'  was.    Yet  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  he  had  educated 
his  son  above  his  position,  and 
there  was  no  blame  to  be  attached 
to  the  boy  if  he  sneered  at  his 


flBtther's  calling.  *  There  is  no- 
thing like  leather,'  we  all  know ; 
so  let  us  appreciate  at  its  proper 
value  the  sacrifice  made  by  the 
parent. 

Accordingly,  young  Thome  was 
sent   to   Cambridge.      That    he 
would  pass  all  the  examinations 
was  never  for  one  moment  to 
be  doubted.     He  had  been  the 
head  of  his  school,  and  it  was 
fully    expected   that    he   would 
greatly  distinguish  himself.     Nor 
would  these  hopes  have  been  dis- 
appointed had  the  peculiarities  of 
lus  temperament  not  made  them- 
selves now  painfully  visible.    Mr. 
Thome    declined  to   follow  the 
counsels  of  his  tutor ;  he  rejected 
the  books  he  was  told  to  study  i 
he  disputed  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians had  arrived  at.     His  was 
one  of  those  lofty  minds  not  to 
be  fettered  by  tutors  and  nourish- 
ed upon  school-books.     He  would 
rely  only  upon  himself;  he  would 
take   nothing   for   granted;    he 
would  be  his  own  mathematician, 
geometrician, and  astronomer;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  instead 
of  being,  as  he  had  modestly  ex- 
pected,   Smith's    prizeman    and 
amongst  the  first  three  wranglers, 
he  came  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
Junior  Optimes.    Of  course  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  his ;  he  had  often 
feared  what  the  result  would  be ; 
the  examiners  were  jealous  of  him, 
and  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  defeat  him.    One  of  the  most 
painful  features  in  the  character 
of  Thome  is  that  he  will  never 
acknowledge  himseK  worsted  from 
any  £ulure  of  Ms  own.     As  the 
Frenchman,  when  he  is  beaten, 
always  cries  out,  ^Nous  aommes 
trdhiSy  so  Thome  always  ascribes 
his  unsuccesses  to  jealousies,  com- 
binations, and  conspiracies.  Why 
the  world   should  put  itself  to 
such  inconvenience  as  always  to 
spy  upon  his  every  action  and 
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misinterpret  his  every  motive 
none  of  us  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  discover.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  may  be  that  the  world  is  not  so 
malicious  as  Mr.  Thome  alleges, 
and  that  its  censures  are  but  the 
outcome  of  its  honest  judgment 
and  opinions. 

Quitting  Cambridge,  Thome 
took  up  his  abode  in  London  at 
the  paternal  villa  of  Fulham.  So 
superior  a  person  declined  to  go 
through  the  drudgery  of  working 
for  professional  success.  He  had 
no  interest  at  the  bar;  he  de- 
spised commerce ;  and  of  course,  as 
became  a  man  of  his  enlightened 
views,  he  held  that  religion  was 
but  the  result  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices, and  the  Church  but  an 
organised  superstition.  He  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  science, 
and  to  show  the  world  how  un- 
just had  been  the  treatment  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  that 
school  of  a  larger  growth — the 
University.     He  wrote  a  work  on 

*  Gravitation,'  in  which  his  vie^^^'s 
were  so  *  original*  that  he  inveigh- 
ed against  everybody  who  had 
previously  illustrated  the  New- 
tonian theory,  and  maintained 
that  his  own  conclusions  were 
the  only  sound  ones  upon  the 
subject.  The  book  was  damned 
by  the  press,  and  the  publisher's 
ledger  displayed  an  alarming  sale 
of  forty  copies,  of  which  twenty- 
five  had  been  bought  by  the 
proud  father  of  the  author.  But 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Thome  was 
not  damped ;  the  world  only 
cared  for  frivolity,  the  critics  were 
a  parcel  of  venal  and  spiteful 
hacks,  and  the  council  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  had  con- 
spired to  crush  him.  He  declined 
to  be  crushed.  He  wrote  a  vo- 
lume on  the  'Multiple  Stars,' 
another  on  'Sound,'  a  third  on 
'  Tidal  Investigations,'  an  essay  on 

*  Optics,'  and  a  treatise  on  *  Stati- 
cal Couples.'  I^one  of  these  great 


works  have  as  yet  brought  either 
money  or  fame  to  their  illustrious 
author,  and  this  being  the  case, 
the  old  bootmaker  roundly  de- 
clared to  his  son  that  he  could  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  him  in  idle- 
ness, and  that  he  must  look  out 
for  some  employment.  A  fourth- 
rate  insurance  office  being  in  want 
of  an  actuary,  Mr.  Thome  sent  in 
an  application,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  be  appointed  to  the 
post.  We  have  to  thank  one  of 
his  directors  for  electing  this 
great  genius  a  member  of  the 
Caravanserai. 

We  are  told  by  Sydney  Smith 
that  the  dissenters  of  Bicester 
were  very  fond  of  declaring  that 
until  their  arrival  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  their  town  as  intel- 
lectual light. — all  was  wrapped  in 
ignorance,  incapacity,  and  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Mr.  Thome  is 
gifted  with  not  a  little  of  the  con- 
ceit and  arrogance  of  the  Bicester 
dissenter.  Until  his  election  to 
the  Caravanserai,  he  considers  that 
no  man  of  real  culture  or  superior 
attainments  had  ever  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  club.  Though 
surrounded  by  statesmen,  distin- 
guished lawyers,  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons, 
men  of  letters  who  had  taken 
high  honours  at  the  University,  et 
hoc  genus  omjie,  he  calmly  regards 
himself  as  the  intellectual  star  of 
the  establishment.  It  is  his  judg- 
ment that  should  alone  be  accept- 
ed ;  his  opinion  that  should  alone 
carry  weight.  He  knows  what  the 
Government  is  going  to  do  and 
what  it  should  do  better  than  the 
one  or  two  Parliamentary  XJhder- 
Secretaries  who  honour  the  smok- 
ing-room with  their  presence.  He 
lays  down  the  law  about  art,  in 
spite  of  the  RA.s  and  A.II.A.S 
who  are  amongst  his  audience.  If 
the  Astronomer  Royal  were  to  sit 
at  the  next  table  to  him  he  would 
condemn  many  of  his  conclusions. 
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13e  criticises  eveiything  and  every- 
\)odj,  yet  in  all  his  criticisms  his 
-object  is  to  show,  either  by  im- 
plication or  by  positive  statement, 
how  very  much  better  he  could 
have  done  the  work  under  discus- 
sion. His  own  brains  are  the 
standard  by  which  he  measures 
everything ;  and,  therefore,  when- 
ever he  says  in  his  most  dogmatic 
manner,  '  /  cannot  understand  it,' 
or  *  I  have  never  heard  of  it,'  it 
is  to  be  at  once  conclusive  that  the 
subject  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion is  beneath  notice.  Whenever 
any  classical  or  French  quotation 
is  made  in  his  presence  he  has  a 
disagreeable  trick  of  asking  what 
you  said,  and  on  the  request  being 
complied  with  of  dryly  saying, 
'  O  r  and  then  of  repeating  the 
quotation  very  distinctly,  as  much 
as  to  say  t?iat  is  the  way  it  should 
be  pronounced.  It  was  of  Mr. 
Thome  that  it  was  once  said  that 
had  he  been  present  at  the  Crea- 
tion he  would  have  given  a  few 
hints. 

Yet,  let  us  be  charitable ;  for 
much  of  this  irritating  omniscience 
Mr.  Thome  has  a  certain  excuse. 
He  has  never  found  his  leveL  At 
school,  at  the  University,  in  his 
little  circle,  he  has  always  lived 
in  a  set  who  have  looked  up  to 
him  with  blind  adoration.  At 
home  he  is  surrounded  by  those 
to  whom  socially  and  intellectu- 
ally he  is  greatly  the  superior,  and 
he  lords  it  over  the  parental  circle 
with  that  despotism  .which  is 
generally  accorded  to  these  dic- 
tators of  a  coterie.  Thus  he  has 
acquired  a  habit  of  not  only  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  but  of  imagining 
that  because  education  is  a  novelty 
to  himself  and  to  those  in  his  own 
sphere,  it  must  be  equally  a  novelty 
to  others.  We  know  how  the  man 
to  whom  champagne  is  an  un- 
wonted luxury  talks  about  that 
vintage;  how  the  snob  swaggers 
4ibout  having  met  a  lord;   how 


the  beggar  behaves  when  set  on 
horseback ;  and  therefore  we  must 
not  be  hard  upon  Mr.  Thome,  con- 
sidering his  shortcomings,  that  he 
somewhat  over-estimates  his  eru- 
dition. Nor  has  any  one  the  wish 
to  be  hard  upon  him,  if  he  would 
act  with  a  little  more  tact  and 
modesty.  Conscious  that  he  is 
the  social  inferior  of  almost  every 
one  in  the  club,  he  thinks  it  in- 
cumbent upon  himself  to  assume 
a  defensive  tone  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  dignity.  But  he  who  is 
always  on  the  defensive  scarcely 
fails  to  be  offensive.  Suspicious 
to  insanity,  he  snatches  at  every 
accidental  remark,  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  convey  a  personal  in- 
sult to  himself.  Should  one  mem- 
ber innocently  say  to  another,  *  It 
is  ill  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,* 
or  '  There  is  nothing  like  leather,' 
or  *  Shoemaker,  stick  to  your  last,* 
or '  Whatbootsitr  or  *That  is  quite 
another  pair  of  shoes,'  and  the 
like,  Mr.  Thorne  grows  pale  and 
quivers,  and  imagines  that  allu- 
sions are  being  made  to  his  origin. 
Of  course  at  the  Caravanserai  we  all 
know  who  the  man  is,  though  Mr. 
Thome  is  under  the  delusion  that 
he  preserves  the  secret  of  his  birth 
most  cleverly ;  but  with  the  good 
taste  of  Englishmen  we  hardly 
think  of  the  matter,  and  would 
willingly  hold  out  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  him  were  he  a 
more  agreeable  personage.  Yet 
with  that  strange  inconsistency 
which  is  so  puzzling  a  feature  in 
human  nature,  it  is  Mr.  Thorne 
who  ever  begins  the  aggressive ; 
it  is  ho  who  is  always  indulging 
in  personal  remarks,  who  is  always 
branding  a  member  as  no  gentle- 
man, and  who  is  always  informing 
us  what  'society'  should,  do  on 
certain  occasions.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  more  than  once  drawn  upon 
himself  some  cmel  retort  which  has 
silenced  him  for  days,  but  it  has 
only  been  after  having  richly  de- 
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served  it.  He  haa  made  numerous 
enemies,  and  his  foes  know  that 
his  vulnerable  point  is  *  the  shop/ 
Thus  tortured  by  his  sense  of 
social  inferiority,  yet  exalted  by 
what  he  considers  his  intellectual 
superiority,  he  goes  through  life 
transformed  into  that  curious  com- 
bination of  antitheses  which  we 
so  often  see  in  men  of  the  Thome 
type — combative,  yet  shrinkingly 
sensitive ;  arrogant,  yet  humble  ; 
fearful  of  oppression,  yet  ever  op- 
pressing; a  master  one  moment, 
a  slave  the  next. 


To  me  he  is  a  study.  Yet  wheu' 
I  watch  him  turning  pale  at  some 
covert  sneer;  jealous  at  the  success- 
of  men  who  have  distanced  him  ; 
the  holder  of  a  petty  appointment, 
after  all  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
that  had  ushered  him  into  the 
arena  of  life;   bitter,   sensitive, 
miserable — it  seems  to  me  how 
much  happier  he  would  have  been 
had  not  *  culture'  taken  him  oat 
of  his   position,  and  we  of  the- 
Caravanserai  had    been,  instead 
of  his  companions,   his   custom- 
ers. 
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Chapter  XIX.  Chur  and  its  Neighbourhood. 


The  town  of  Chur,  or  Coire, 
ought  to  be  seen  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer day,  when  the  neighbouring 
mountains  have  donned  their  festal 
array,  and  are  all  ablaze  with 
golden  light;  when  the  steep  sides 
of  the  Caianda  wear  their  richest 
colouring,  and  the  whole  valley  is 
decked  in  brilliant  hues  of  green 
and  gold.  At  such  times  as  these 
the  scene  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  there  is  an  indefinable  some- 
thing about  both  town  and  country 
which  reminds  one  of  the  south 
and  Italy.  The  very  lines  and 
forms  of  the  mountains  recall  the 
ideal  features  of  the  scenery  about 
Home — ^the  'classic*  scenery,  as 
artists  call  it,  which  they  esteem 
so  liighly. 

The  old  part  of  Chur  seems  to 
have  been  built  without  any  plan, 
and  contains  no  regular  street : 
it  consists  of  crooked  lanes  and 
alleys,  all  of  which  are  narrow  and 
confined  and  very  ill-paved ;  and 
yet  the  town  has  always  been 
prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Per- 
haps the  fault  rests  with  those 
who  laid  it  out  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  of  which  the  *  Hof,'  or 
Court,  is  the  apex,  and  the  Graben- 
promenade  the  base.  The  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  are  the  Obere- 
gasse  and  Eeichs-gasse,  which  run 
into  the  St.  Martinsplatz.  Chui 
was  formerly  divided  into  three 
parts — the  village  of  Chur,  which 
extended  from  the  St.  Martins- 
platz to  the  Lukmanier  Hotel; 
the  Konigshof,  or  Court ;  and  the 
Borough,  which  contained  the  two 
Eoman  towers  already  mentioned 
and  two  churches.    Modem  Chur 


is  divided  only  into  the  Court  and 
the  Town,  of  which  the  former  is 
certainly  the  best  worth  seeing. 
The  prince-bishop  used  to  reside* 
witl^in  the  precincts  of  the  Court, 
where  his  palace,  as  well  as  th& 
beautiful  cathedral  and  Eoman 
Catholic  cemetery,  are  still  to  b& 
seen.  Here  also  stands  the  can- 
tonal school,  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational establishments  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are. 
made  pleasant  by  numerous  gar- 
dens and  magnificent  fruit-trees; 
and  if  the  townspeople  grow  weary 
of  their  narrow  streets,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Malanser,  Jenin- 
ser,  and  Herrschaftler  wines  af- 
forded by  such  favourite  restaur- 
ants as  the  Eothe  Lowe  and 
Siisze  Winkel,  they  can  go  out 
to  the  Eosenhugel,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pizokel,  and  watch  the 
Bhine  as  it  flows  past  the  heights 
of  the  Caianda,  or  look  at  the 
rivers  Plessur  and  Landquart, 
while  they  drink  their  bottle  of 
good  old  Valtellina  and  enjoy  the 
peaceful  sunshine  in  which  £ms, 
Felsberg,  Haldenstein,  and  th& 
*  Five  Villages'  lie  bathed  below. 
On  Sundays  almost  the  whole 
population  is  to  be  found  either 
at  the  Bosenhugel  or  the  Lilrli- 
bad ;  while  those  who  are  young 
and  active  climb  up  to  the  chapel 
of  St.  Lucius,  which  is  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Mittenberg. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  any  de- 
scription of  the  many  longer  and 
shorter  excursions  which  may  b& 
made  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Chur,  such  as  those  to 
Passug,  to  the  Kauzli,  the  ravine 
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•of  Scalara,  to  Trimmis  and  Sch  warz- 
wald,  we  should  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  traveller  at  the 
good  hotel  Steinbock,  who,  after 
scanning  the  long  bill  of  fare,  and 
being  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
mixture  of  Italian  and  German 
dishes,  ends  by  pronouncing  them 
all  extremely  good.  We  must, 
however,  just  mention  the  Maien- 
siisse,  on  the  Pizokel,  as  it  is  a 
particularly  favourite  resort  of  the 
people  of  Ghur,  and  affords  them 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  in  that 
most  poetical  season  of  the  year, 
the  early  spring. 

One  great  charm  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chur  is  the  combina- 
tion of  Italian  and  German  cha- 
racteristics^hich  one  there  enjoys 
— atmosphere,  light,  forms,  and 
colouring  all  seeming  to  belong  to 
both  countries.  There  is  a  primi- 
tive, vigorous,  healthful  look,  too, 
about  everything ;  and  this,  with 
the  historical  reminiscences  and 
old  traditions  connected  with  the 
place,  constitutes  an  additional 
•charm. 

£ut  we  must  not  linger  longer 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Chur;  for  summer  is  on  the 
wane,  and  we  have  still  to  visit 
•the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Ehein. 

The  interesting  but  ill-famed 
village  of  Felsberg,  formerly  known 
■as  Walschberg,  is  the  first  place 
we  pass  on  the  right  of  the  road. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  people  can 
cling  so  obstinately  to  a  place 
which  threatens  them  with  hourly 
destruction.  Masses  of  dolomite 
and  limestone  may  at  any  moment 
fall  down  from  the  Calanda,  for 
the  mountain  is  always  crumbling, 
and  is  constantly  sending  heaps  of 
rubbish  down  into  the  valley. 
Not  unfrequently  the  crash  of  the 
falling  fragments  is  heard  as  far 
as  Chur,  and  the  whole  place  is 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The 
great  mound  of  debris,  which 
gradually  increased  in  size  until 


at  last  it  towered  over  Alt-Fels- 
berg,  became  at  length  so  danger- 
ous that,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
move  a  little  farther  off  and  build 
themselves  new  houses.  The  situa- 
tion is  certainly  not  adapted  for 
nervous  subjects;  but  use  is  every- 
thing, as  those  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  have 
discovered,  and  dangers  which  are 
chronic  very  soon  come  to  be  de- 
spised. 

The  landscape  is  constantly 
changing,  but  always  glorious; 
and  after  passing  through  a  succes- 
sion of  woods  and  meadows  we  at 
length  reach  Thusis,  which  lies 
between  the  Ehine  and  the  Nolla, 
at  the  foot  of  a  bare  precipitous 
cliff  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via 
Mala.  Thusis  is  a  rather  imposing- 
looking  place,  almost  worthy  to 
be  called  a  town,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants speak  German.  After  the 
great  fire  of  1845,  previous  to 
which  it  had  already  been  burnt 
down  four  times,  it  arose  from  its 
ashes  in  renewed  beauty.  Now 
that  the  street  is  made  wider  and 
the  houses  are  less  crowded  toge- 
ther, there  is  somewhat  less  risk 
of  fire ;  but  it  is  still  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  the  floods  of  the 
Ehine  and  Nolla,  which  recur  re- 
gularly every  spring-time.  In  fact, 
the  chronicles  of  Thusis,  like  those 
of  the  Ehine  valleys  in  general, 
are  a  mere  record  of  disasters;  and 
when  we  turn  to  its  political  his- 
tory things  are  not  much  better. 
There  is  one  very  dark  page  which 
tells  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  1618, 
when  the  French  and  Venetian 
ambassadors  took  up  their  abode 
in  Thusis,  finding  it  well  adapted 
for  their  cruel  purpose,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  bloody  and  barbar- 
ous vengeance  on  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  All  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  were  set  at 
defiance;  as  for  moderation,  or 
even    common    humanity,    they 
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seemed  to  be  qualities  utterly  un- 
known to  the  persecutors,  and  no 
lighter  sentence  than  that  of  tor- 
ture and  death  was  ever  passed 
upon  the  unfortunate  victims. 
Whole  families,  and  even  whole 
communes  and  jurisdictions,  were 
condemned  at  once.  Those  were 
evil  times  ;  and  what  with  Spain, 
France,  and  Austria,  who  each 
and  all  claimed  them  by  turns,  the 
wretched  people  no  longer  knew 
to  whom  they  owed  allegiance. 
Meanwhile  they  managed  to  sub- 
sist on  such  gains  as  they  could 
make  out  of  the  traffic  between 
Italy  and  Germany ,  which,  indeed, 
constitutes  their  chief  occupation 
at  the  present  day,  though  the 
road  over  the  Spliigen  is  not  so 
important  now  as  it  was  before  the 
opening  of  the  railways  over  the 
Brenner  and  through  Mont  Cenis. 
In  winter  a  good  many  wagons 
pass  this  way,  laden  with  casks  of 
wine — for  Thusis  is  famous  for 
the  well-known  Valteliina;  and 
in  summer  there  are  as  many  as 
ten  diligences  coming  and  going 
daily,  besides  numerous  travelling- 
carriages,  for  there  is  no  decrease 
whatever  in  the  number  of  travel- 
lers annually  attracted  hither  by 

the  awful  beauty  of  the  Via  Mala. 
•  *  *  * 

The  Spliigen  pass  was  formerly 
called  Urseler,  or  Colmo  d'Orso, 
which  seems  to  point  to  its  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  haunted  by 
bears.  At  the  highest  point  stood 
a  watch-tower,  sjoecw /a,  from  which 
♦Speluga  and  the  Roman sch  Spliigia 
have  probably  been  derived. 

Passing  by  Medels  and  Nufenen 
we  reach  Hinter  Khein,  the  last 
village  in  the  valley,  in  about  two 
hours.  It  is  a  very  small  place, 
inhabited  by  herdsmen,  and  lies 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  huge 
glacier  which  culminates  in  the 
Kheinwaldhom,  or  Piz  Valrhein, 
eleven  thousand  feet  high,  and  is 
flanked  by  the  peaks  oftheGiifer- 


horn,  Marschalhom,  Zapporthorn, 
Hochberghom,  Schwarzhom,  and 
St.  Lorenzhorn.  The  whole  beau- 
tiful group,  extending  from  Nu- 
fenen  to  Monte  Generoso,  are  to- 
gether known  as  the  Vogelberg, 
or  Adula  Mountains,  called  Mons 
Avium  by  the  Eomans,  and  Piz 
d'Uccello  by  the  Italians. 

The  ice-palace  from  which  the 
Hinter  Ehein  here  issues  forth  is 
most  majestic  and  beautiful,  and 
much  grander  than  the  cradle  of 
the  Vorder  Rhein.  The  stream, 
which  is  from  the  first  of  con- 
siderable size,  rises  in  a  vault  of 
ice,  near  which  the  Romans  built 
a  temple  to  the  nymphs.  In  later 
times,  when  Christianity  had 
penetrated  to  these  regions,  a  little 
chapel  was  erected  here  in  honoiur 
of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  became 
famous  far  and  wide.  Near  the 
chapel  there  was  also  a  hospice 
for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  crossed  the  Bernardino ;  it 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  hermit- 
brothers,  but  was  so  completely 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation  that 
nothing  was  left  of  it  but  one  little 
belly  which  still  hangs  in  the  belfry 
at  Hinter  Rhein.  Making  our  way 
back  to  the  last-named  little  vil- 
lage, we  begin  the  steep  ascent  to 
the  pass  of  St.  Bernardino,  which 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  has  long  been  a  rival  of  the 
Spliigen,  though  it  can  no  more 
equal  the  latter  in  importance 
than  the  Spliigen  can  equal  the 
St.  Gotthard.  Still  the  Bernar- 
dino road  is  grand,  even  sublime, 
and  takes  us  through  some  moun- 
tain-scenery of  a  solemnly  magniti- 
Qent  character.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  we  reach  the  suiumit  of  the 
pass,  where  there  is  a  very  respect- 
able mountain-inn  by  the  side  of 
the  lake.  Other  tiny  lakelets  and 
pools  lie  scattered  about  close  by, 
and  from  them  issue  the  streams 
which  constitute  the  sources  of  the 
Moesa.     This  river  runs  through 
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the  beautiful  Val  Mesocco,  and 
eventually  joins  the  Ticino.  It 
rushes  down  from  the  mountains 
with  much  impetuosity,  forming 
numerous  cascades  as  it  leaps  and 
dashes  over  the  rocks,  and  is 
spanned  by  several  bold  bridges. 
The  road  winds  serpent-like  along 
its  margin,  and  brings  us  to  our 
next  halting-place,  the  small  village 
and  baths  of  St  Bernardino,  where 
the  valley  expands  a  little,  and 
the  Moesa  is  augmented  by  the 
waters  of  the  Val  Vignone.  It  is 
a  very  quiet  world-secluded  spot, 
sheltered  from  the  rude  north 
winds  by  the  ice-clad  mountains 
which  tower  above  it,  and  lying 
open  to  all  the  genial  influences 
of  the  soft  southern  breezes. 

The  traveller  feels  at  once  that 
he  is  entering  upon  another  world : 
he  is  surrounded  by  people  of  a 
different  character  from  those  he 
has  left  behind  him,  he  hears 
Italian  spoken  on  all  sides,  and 
everything  he  sees  reminds  him 
that  he  is  in  a  Eoman  Catholic 
country.  The  influence  of  St. 
Carlo  Eorromeo,  the  famous  and 
energetic  Bishop  of  Milan,  ex- 
tended even  to  this  remote  place, 
and  by  him  the  tide  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  which  had  advanced 
hither  from  the  north,  was  efiec- 
tually  checked  and  turned  back. 
Already  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
Italy,  the  land  of  the  .olive  and 
myrtle,  for  the  sunshine  is  Italian 
in  its  fervour,  and  both  the  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape  and  its 
•colouring  are  unmistakably  Italian 
too.  At  Soazza  we  see  the  first 
-chestnut-trees,  and  just  below  the 
beautiful  cascade  of  Buflalora  (one 
of  several  which  enliven  the  val- 
ley) the  vine  begins  to  be  culti- 
vated, chestnuts  become  more 
-abundant,  and  soon  our  attention 


is  caught  by  the  light  green  foli- 
age of  the  mulberry  and  fig  tree. 
At  every  step  we  take,  the  flowers, 
plants,  and  creepers  which  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  valley  become 
more  southern  in  their  character, 
and  the  people  whom  we  see 
standing  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  arc  decidedly  Italian  in 
manner  and  feature.  They  are 
Italian,  in  fact;  and  whether  it 
be  that  they  are  more  easily  satis- 
fied than  their  neighbours  in  the 
other  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  are  never  so 
well  off  and  prosperous.  They  gene- 
rally leave  Nature  and  the  women 
to  look  after  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens as  best  they  may,  while  the}"* 
themselves,  like  the  Ticinesi,  go 
abroad  and  earn  their  living  at 
small  trades  and  handicrafts.  This, 
at  least,  is  what  many  of  them  do, 
and  the  number  of  emigrants 
every  year  is  considerable. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Grisons, 
and  also  on  the  Splugen  road,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  one 
meets  with  numbers  of  men  and 
women  of  a  very  different  type 
from  these.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  their  honesty,  indus- 
try, and  good  looks,  and  are  com- 
monly called  Veltliners ;  for  they 
come  from  the  Val  Tellina,  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Adda  and 
Moira,  where  the  vine  grows  in 
luxuriant  perfection.  During  the 
summer  months  they  migrate  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
hire  themselves  out  as  harvest 
labourers.  They  combine  all  the 
cleverness  and  vigout  of  the  Grau- 
biindners  with  the  natural  grace 
and  other  characteristics  of  the 
Italians ;  and  they  possess  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  wearing  a  par- 
ticularly charming  and  tasteful 
costume. 


PEASANTS  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  HINTER  RHEIS. 
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Chapter  XX.  Through  the  Engadine. 


*  Tarn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  dis- 
play, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  man- 
sion tread, 
And  force  a  churlish   soil    for   scanty 

bread; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his 

sword; 
No  vemid  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of 
May.'  Goldsmith, 

If,  on  some  bright  summer  day, 
"when  the  tourist  season  is  just 
beginning,  one  could  emulate  the 
eagle's  flight  and  hover  a  while 
oyer  the  Bemina  Mountains,  tak- 
ing a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  coun- 
try beloWy  we  should  see  that  it 
is  a  yaUey,  and  that  it  extends 
from  the  plateau  of  the  Maloja  in 
the  south-west  to  the  pass  of 
Martinsbruck-Finstermiinz  on  the 
Tyrolese  frontier  in  the  north- 
east; and  more  than  this,  we 
should  see  foreigners  of  all  nations 
pouring  into  the  valley  on  all 
sides,  through  all  its  various  inlets, 
some  in  travelling-carriages  and 
diligences,  some  on  foot  with  only 
a  staff  in  their  hand,  some  accom- 
panied by  large  trunks  and  heaps 
of  luggage,  and  others  having 
with  them  nothing  but  a  knap* 
sack.  This  valley  is  the  Enga- 
dine, and  there  are  as  many  as 
seven  fine  roads  which  all  lead 
into  it.  Travellers  from  the  north 
who  have  halted  at  Chur  may 
choose  between  the  Jnlier  and 
Albula  pass;  and,  further  still, 
have  the  option  of  reaching  Tief- 
enkasten  either  by  way  of  Chur- 
walden  or  by  Thusis  and  the  mag- 
nificent Schyn  pass.  Arrived  at 
Tiefenkasten,  they  may  take  the 
western  road  through  the  valley 
of  Oberhalbstein  and  over  the 
Julier  pass,  which  will  bring  them 
to  Silvaplana  in  the  Upper  En- 
gadine, or  they  may  take  the  road 
to  the  east,  which  will  lead  them 
over  the  Alalia  pass  to  Ponte. 


Those  who  are  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
would  like  to  begin  by  visiting- 
the  green  meadows  of  Prattigau 
and  part  of  the  Lower  Engadine,. 
had  better  go  through.  Landquart 
and  Davos,  and  across  the  ElUela 
pass,  unless  they  too  prefer  follow- 
ing the  new  road  along  the  river 
as  far  as  Tiefenkasten*  Tourists 
from  the  plains  of  Lombardy  will 
enter  the  Engadine  either  by 
Chiavenna,  the  Val  Bregaglia  and 
the  Maloja  pass,  or  they  will  pas& 
through  Timio  in  the  valley  of 
the  Adda,  and  then  proceed  by 
way  of  Poschiavo  and  the  Bemina 
pass,  which  will  bring  them  to 
Samaden. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough, 
there  are  besides  two  approaches- 
from  the  Tyrol,  one  through  the 
pass  near  Nauders,  which  leads 
into  the  Lower  Engadine,  the 
other  leading  from  Meran  to  the 
Miinsterthal  and  Zernetz  in  the 
Middle  Engadine.  Li  addition  to 
these  there  are  a  number  of  other 
passes,  mere  footpaths,  and  practi- 
cable only  for  the  pedestrian.  In. 
fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so  that  there  have 
been  any  carriage-roads  leading 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn ;  but 
during  this  time  the  energetic 
Graubundners  have  done  wonders 
in  the  way  of  blasting,  digging, 
levelling,  and  constructing,  and 
all  the  post-roads  are  works  of  a 
most  masterly  character.  Those 
who  made  them  knew  perfectly 
well  what  they  were  about,  though 
they  thought  less  of  their  own 
convenience  than  of  making  the 
way  easy  for  foreigners,  who  at 
once  recognised  the  beauty  of  the 
Engadine,  and  the  healing  virtue 
of  its  springs,  and  soon  became  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  valley. 
Since  that  time  the  baths  of  St. 
Morltz  and  Tarasp  Schuls  have  be- 
come a  sort  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
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•to  invalids,  -while  the  rest  of  the 
^ngadine  is  a  perfect  El  Dorado 
for '  mountaineers  and  lovers  of 
beautiful  scenery ;  in  fact,  the 
Engadine  has  become  decidedly 
-fuhionable.     And  why? 

The  question  is  speedily  an- 
swered so  far  as  the  invalids  are 
•concerned,  for  the  signal  cures 
wrought  by  the  chalybeate  waters 
are  matter  of  world-wide  notoriety. 
It  is  rather  more  difficult  to  say 
-^hy  the  number  of  ordinary 
tourists  should  increase  year  by 
year  as  steadily  as  it  does ;  for  the 
Bernese  Oberland  is  decidedly 
more  beautiful,  with  its  mighty 
mountains  and  tremendous  abys- 
■ees,  striking  precipices,  magnifi- 
cent waterfalls,  charming  vil- 
lages, fine  buildings,  and  lovely' 
lake  scenery.  It  possesses,  too, 
much  greater  variety,  and  is  more 
romantic  and  picturesque  than 
the  Engadine,  which  has  nothing 
of  all  this  to  recommend  it,  and 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  just  a 
trifle  monotonous.  And  yet,  see- 
ing that  even  now,  when  the  first 
novelty  is  passed,  it  still  con-' 
tinues  to  attract  admiring  visitors 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  it 
must  possess  charms  at  least  as 
^eat  as  those  of  the  beloved' 
Oberland,  though  they  be  of  a 
different  character.  The  beauty 
of  the  Engadine  is,  indeed,  less 
obvious  and  striking,  and  requires 
to  be  studied  to  be  appreciated ; 
for  it  consists  mainly  in  the  un- 
epoilt  and  primitive  nature  of  the 
landscape.  Just  as  a  man  who 
has  lived  for  years  and  years  in 
fashionable  society,  in  rigid  con- 
formity with  all  the  rules  of  con- 
ventionality and  etiquette,  feels  a 
«adden  emotion  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  when  by  chance  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  some 
simple  unsophisticated  specimen' 
of  humanity — one  of  Nature's 
imblemen  —  so  those  who  are 
«atM^ted  with  gating  on  scenery 
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and  landscapes  of  the  ordinary 
type,  magnificent  as  these  may 
be,  will  find  most  refreshing,  in- 
vigorating, and  altogether  bene- 
ficial effects  produced  by  a  tour 
through  the  Engadine,  though  at 
first  they  may  find  the  country 
somewhct  strange. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Enga- 
dine are  included  the  mountains, 
the  principal  valley,  and  numer- 
ous lateral  valleys,  forming  the 
great  plateau,  some  fifty  odd  miles 
in  length,  which  sweeps  in  a  wide 
curve  round  the  south-east  of 
Switzerland  and  connects  'the 
north  of  Italy  with  the  Tyrol  and 
South  Germany.  The  great  chains 
of  mountains  which  bound  it  on 
the  north  and  south  separate  it 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  northern 
and  central  portions  of  the  Ori- 
sons— the  important  valleys  of 
the  Prattigau,  Davos,  Bergun, 
and  Oberhalbstein — and  on  the 
other  from  the  southern  districts 
of  the  Val  Tellina,  Poschiavo, 
Bormio,  Milnsterthal,  and  Yintsch- 
gau.  The  river  Inn  rises  north  of 
the  Maloja  pass,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Septimer,  and'  at  a  height  of 
nearly 'six  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flowing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Engadine,  falls  some  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  by  the  time  it 
reaches  Martinsbruck.  This  shows 
us  that  the  Engadine  lies  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  any  other 
inhabited  valley  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
valley  of  Avers;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  other  at  such  an  alti- 
tdde  which  contains  so  large  and 
thriving  a  population,  or  so  many 
handsome  and  even  wealthy  vil- 
lages. It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
of  unequal  size — :the  Upper  En- 
gadine, which  is  about  twenty- 
four,  and  the  Lower  Engadine, 
which  is  some  thirty-three  miles 
long ;  and  though  the  division  is 
{Mimarily  a  political  one,  it  is  also 
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physical,  as  the  two  divisions  are 
of  an  essentially  different  charac- 
ter. In  the  Upper  Engadine 
there  is  generally  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  often  three  miles,  be- 
tween the  two  chains  of  mountains 
which  bound  it  on  either  side,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  valley  makes  it 
possible  to  cultivate  the  soil  ^to 
good  purpose,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  affords  comfortable  space 
for  the  villages  and  hamlets  with 
which  it  is  thickly  dotted.  The 
meadows  extend  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  succeeded 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  pine-trees, 
above  which  are  extensive  alpine 
pastures  stretching  quite  up  to 
the  precipitous  rocky  barrier 
which  runs  along  on  either  side, 
with  but  Httle  variation  in  height 
or  outline.  Over  the  crest  of 
this  wall-like  ridge  appear  snow- 
crowned  heights  and  extensive 
glaciers. 

It  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  if  we  consider  that  St. 
Moritz  and  Samaden,  which  seem 
to  be  situated  in  a  deep  hollow, 
are  really  on  a  level  with  the 
summit  of  the  Kigi,  whose  wide 
range  of  prospect  we  know  so 
well.  The  whole  of  the  Upper 
Engadine  is  said  to  have  been  a 
lake  in  ancient  times,  and  there  is 
a  popular  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  Madulein — in  medio  (Eno — 
was  once  surrounded  by  water. 
There  are  still  four  lakes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  basin,  one  of 
them  being  the  well-known  lake 
of  St.  Moritz,  and  they,  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  the 
river.  Inn. 

The  Upper  Engadine  extends  to 
Punt-auta  or  Pont-alta,  a  bridge 
below  Scanfs,  which  spans  the 
deep  ravine  between  Cinoscheland 
Brail,  where  in  the  old  troubled 
times  stood  a  wall  stretching 
across  the  valley  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  and  dividing  the  Upper 


from  the  Lower  Engadine.  Be« 
yond  this  point,  and  throughout 
the  Lower  Engstdine,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Pomartin  or  Martins- 
bruck,  the  mountains  approach 
one  another  much  more  closely — ; 
so  closely,  in  fact,  that  the  valley 
often  becomes  a  mere  ravine,  and. 
the  river  disappears  from  sight, 
while  so  little  space  is  left  avaQ- 
able  for  any  human  habitations 
that  the  people  have  been  obliged 
to  build  their  villages  on  terracea 
high  up  above  the  valley.  The 
northern  side,  being  more  sunny 
as  well  as  less  precipitous,  is,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  more  thickly 
populated  than  the  other.  The 
villages  are  not,  however,  nearly 
so  large  or  so  town-like  as  those 
of  the  Upper  Engadine.  The 
most  important  are  Zemetz  and 
Tarasp  Schuls — Fex  and  Scharl 
being  mere  clusters  of  cottages. 
But  the  Lower  Engadine  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
plored as  yet,  and  there  is  much 
that  is  worth  seeing  in  its  lateral 
valleys,  which  have  hitherto  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  ordinary 
tourist.  No  doubt  they  will  b& 
discovered  in  time;  but,  for  the 
present,  there  is  quite  enough  to 
occupy  us  in  the  upper  valley. 

As  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  Upper  Engadine  lies  so  far 
above  the  sea-level,  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Samaden  is  very  little 
lower  than  the  summit  of  the 
Kigi ;  but  if  the  traveller  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  this,  let  liim 
cross  the  Maloja  or  Bemina  pasa 
from  Italy,  and  when  he  has  at 
last  toiled  up  to  the  village,  after 
many  hours'  incessant  climbing, 
let  him  just  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  even  now  he  is  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  though  he  is 
still  nearly  on  a. level  with  the 
vast  glaciers  which  the.Bernina 
sends  forth  into  it.  In  one  .de- 
scription ,of  the  Upper  EngaAixie 
the    follo](¥ing.   passage    occurs: 
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'The  descent  from  the  Bemina 
to  the  valley  is  hardly  percep- 
tible, and  the  traveller  would 
not  be  sarprised  to  find  himself 
in  the  midst  of  alpine  chalets 
and  pastures ;  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  valley  such  as  this  would 
be  a  mountain  of  very  consider- 
able size  if  it  happened  to  be  any- 
where else;  and  after  taking  so 
long  to  get  up  to  it  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  thickly  popu- 
lated and  studded  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  such  large  hand- 
some villages.  The  sides  of  the 
valley  are  clothed  with  trees,  but 
not  to  any  great  height ;  the 
vegetation  is  of  an  almost  exclu- 
sively alpine  character,  and  snowy 
peaks  rise  on  both  sides  imme- 
diately above  the  green  alps,  with 
which  they  are  in  close  proximity. 
And  yet  the  people  here  do  not 
live  in  alpine  chalets ;  quite  the 
contrary .  Their  houses  are,  many 
of  them,  so  large  and  well  built 
that  they  almost  deserve  to  be 
called  palaces.  The  balconies, 
with  their  iron  balustrades  of  ar- 
tistic design,  the  wide  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  front  door,  and  the 
windows  symmetrically  arranged 
in  the  fresh  white  fronts  of  the 
houses,  show  at  once  that  the 
inmates  are  not  likely  to  be  cow- 
herds ;  and  if  we  still  cherish  any 
such  illusion  it  is  speedily  dis- 
pelled by  the  sight  of  the  nume- 
rous carriages  which  may  be 
seen  rolling  quickly  along  the 
well-paved  carefully  -  kept  roads 
in  the  valley.  Such  a  sight  as 
this  is  hardly  to  be  seen  any- 
where else  in  Europe ;  and  the 
traveller  who  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  this  animated  scene,  with 
evidences  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture all  around  him,  can  scarcely 
believe  that  he  is  actually  close  to 
and  within  sight  of  the  boundary- 
line  which  marks  off  the  habitable 
portion  of  the  earthfrom  thatwhere 
all  life  ceases.    And  yet  so  it  is  V 


Accordingly,  we  shall  not  be 
astonished  to  find  that  there  are 
no  oranges  to  be  gathered  in  this 
elevated  region,  and  that  the 
beautiful  foliage  of  the  beech,  oak, 
elm,  sycamore,  walnut,  and  chest- 
nut, with  which  we  have  been  so 
familiar  in  other  mountain-regions, 
is  here  altogether  wanting.  In 
fact,  the  Engadine  is  unfortunate- 
ly characterised  throughout  by  an 
entire  absence  of  deciduous  trees, 
and  the  otherwise  pretty  villages 
which  stud  the  green  pasture- 
lands  look  very  bare  and  bald  in 
consequence.  The  only  trees  are 
pines  and  firs,  which  grow  and 
fiounsh  in  the  steepest  places  and 
in  the  poorest  soil,  and  seem  to 
find  the  Engadine  peculiarly 
favourable  to  their  growth.  They 
attain  to  a  greater  size  here  than 
almost  anywhere  else;  and  the 
red  fir  is  found  at  a  height  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred  feet,  the 
larch  and  Pinus  cembra  seven 
thousand  feet,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  last  mentioned,  a 
tree  of  very  beautiful  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  a  great  ornament  to 
the  higher  mountain-regions,  is 
variously  known  as  the  Arolla, 
Arve,  alpine,  or  Russian  cedar, 
and  Siberian  pine,  and  is,  par 
excellence,  the  tree  of  the  Enga- 
dine, though  less  so  now  th^n 
formerly.  At  one  time  it  was  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  can- 
ton, and  there  were  thick  forests 
of  nothing  else;  but  now  it  has 
disappeared  to  a  great  extent,  and 
is  generally  found  intermingled 
with  other  varieties.  Between 
Sils  and  Pontresina,  however, 
there  are  still  large  woods  in 
which  it  predominates.  Vegeta- 
tion in  general  is  scanty  in  the 
Engadine,  but  such  plants  as 
there  are  will  grow  here  at  an 
elevation  higher  by  some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  feet 
than  they  will  almost  anywhere 
else;  and  the  snow-line  is  more 
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than  twelve  hundred  feet  higher 
than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
Switzerland,  being  about  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  can- 
ton are  as  essentially  alpine  in 
their  character  as  is  the  vegeta- 
tion. To  be  sure,  the  steinbock, 
or  ibex  goat,  once  common 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  En- 
gadine,  has  been  utterly  extermi- 
nated, and  the  chamois  have  so 
diminished  in  numbers  that  tra- 
vellers very  seldom  succeed  in 
catching  sight  of  a  specimen, 
though  Tschudi  maintains  that 
there  are  still  many  more  than  a 
thousand  in  the  higher  mountain- 
districts  of  the  Orisons.  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  certain  that  their 
numbers  are  very  different  now 
from  what  they  were  when  Co- 
lani,  'the  chamois  prince  of  the 
Engadine,'  could  boast  of  having 
killed  altogether  two  thousand 
•eight  hundred  head  in  the  course 
of  his  life ;  and  Zinsler,  a  hunts- 
man of  Scbarans,  killed  thirty-one 
in  the  valley  of  Domleschg  in  the 
course  of  two  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Engadine  is  so 
far  better  off  than  Bern  in  that  it 
still  possesses  at  lec^t  one  genuine 
representative  of  the  denizens  of 
the  old  primeval  forests,  namely 
the  bear,  which  in  the  last-men- 
tioned canton  is  now  only  to  be 
eeen  carved  in  wood.  It  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  Engadine, 
though  it  is  allowed  to  be  hunted 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  are 
also  the  wolf,  lynx,  vulture, 
€agle,  and,  unfortunately,  even  the 
owl. 

The  Engadine  possesses  no 
native,  industries,  and,  as  the 
papulation  is  chiefly  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  we  must  look  else- 
where if  we  would  discover  the 
source  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  the  valley  enjoys.  The 
Engadiner  is  to  be  found  in  all 


parts  of  the  world ;  and,  whenever 
one  sees  a  flourishing  coffee-house 
or  confectioner's  shop — ^whether 
it  be  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris, 
Eome,  or  Naples — one  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that  the  proprietor 
is  a  native  of  the  Engadine.  He 
is  also  frequently  to  be  found 
engaged  in  trade,  and  as,  whatever 
his  circumstances  may  be,  he  is 
always  frugal  and  thrifty,  ho 
almost  always  makes  his  fortune. 
But  no  sooner  has  he  grown  rich 
than  he  begins  to  yearn  for  home, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to 
leave  the  busy  bustling  city,  and 
go  back  to  the  small  quiet  village 
whero  he  was  boml  There  he 
builds  himself  a  villa,  which  is 
quite  a  palace  in  its  way,  and 
spends  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his 
own  beloved  native  land,  free 
from  all  care  and  anxiety.  Now 
that  we  know  the  E^gadiner  to 
be  such  a  cosmopolitan  character, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he 
comes  to  be  so  sociable,  so  well 
versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  so 
quick  at  understanding  foreign- 
ers, so  well  educated  and  ex- 
perienced, and  so  ready-tongued. 
Almost  all  the  men  hereabouts 
speak  their  three  or  four  languages 
with  fluency,  and  the  German  is 
especially  noted  as  being  the  best 
to  be  heard  in  Switzerland 
Protestantism  is  the  prevailing 
form  of  religion,  and  the  people 
have  always  been  very  earnest  in 
maintaining  it.  In  times  gone  by 
they  fought  zealously  for  their 
faith  and  also  sufifered  much  for 
it,  especially  during  the  miserable 
Austrian  crusades,  as  one  may 
easily  see  by  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  Engadine  and  the 
neighbouring  district  of  the  Pratti- 
gau. 

The  whole  valley  falls  naturally 
into  two  principal  divisions,  as  we 
have  said ;  and  so  again  the  upper 
valley  is  divided  into  two  clearly- 
marked  and  distinct  portions  by 
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the  diagonal  ridge  of  rock  upon 
which  the  village  of  St.  Moritz  is 
situated.  North-east  •of  this  na- 
tural boundary  are  the  villages  of 
Bevers ;  Campovasto,  also  called 
Camogask  ;  Ponte,  wjiere  the  road 
over  the  Albula  pass  begins  ;  Ma- 
dulein,  with  the  ruins  of  the  fa- 
mous Castle  of  Guardavall ;  Zutz, 
and  Scanfs.  Besides  Samaden, 
which  is  more  frequented  by  tra- 
vellers than  any  other  place  in 
the  Engadine  except  St.  Moritz, 
there  are  also  the  villages  of  Cel- 
lerina,  Campf6r,  Silvaplana,  and 
the  two  hamlets  called  Sils,  from 
which  it  is  but  a  short  journey  to 
the  pass  of  the  Maloja,  or  Malog- 
gia. 

The  Maloja  pass  is  the  most 
elevated  spot  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  being  live  thousand  nine 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Upper  Engadine  and 
the  valley  of  Bergell,  or  Bregaglia, 
called  in  Roman  times  PraBgallia. 
This  mountain  sends  forth  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Adri- 
atic, and  we  may  even  say  the 
North  Sea,  for  the  Septimer  sends 
forth  more  than  one  tributary  to 
join  the  Khine.  However,  this 
fact  will  not  be  brought  before 
our  notice  in  a  rapid  journey  over 
the  pass,  the  objects  most  likely 
to  attract  our  attention  being  the 
Piz  della  Margna  and  Piz  Lun- 
ghino,  which  tower  aloft  on  either 
side  of  the  elevated  plateau  and 
its  scanty  sprinkling  of  cottages. 
More  interesting  than  these  two 
peaks,  however,  is  the  glorious 
view  which  the  pass  commands  of 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  valley  of 
Bregaglia,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Castasegna,  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  mighty 
chains  of  Stalla  and  Avers,  and 
on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Yal 
Tellina.  Basking  in  the  light  of 
an  almost  Italian  sun,  and  clothed 


with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  South,  it  comes  upon  the  tra- 
veller as  a  strange  and  sweet  sur- 
prise after  the  monotonous  pine- 
woods  of  the  Engadine,  to  which 
his  eye  has  of  late  been  accus- 
tomed. In  this  elevated  spot  he 
is  surrounded  by  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  and  the  only  flowers  are 
Alpine  roses.  Here  the  road  be-  ^ 
gins  to  deecend  with  surprising 
abruptness,  and  proceeds  in  a 
series  of  steep  perilous-looking  zig- 
zags to  Casaccia ;  and  if  any  one 
should  chance  to  find  the  air  of 
the  Engadine  too  cold,  even  in 
the  August  dog-days,  he  need 
only  fly  across  the  !Maloja,  and  in 
a  few  hours*  time  he  may  take  his 
SQat  under  the  blooming  pome- 
granates which  adorn  the  garden 
of  Signor  Conradi's  hotel  at  Chia- 
venna.  Most  tourists  who  come 
up  hither,  however,  content  them- 
selves with  a  distant  view  of  this 
enchanted  ground,  and  then  turn 
back  satisfied,  to  pursue  their 
journey  for  hours  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lake  of  Sils,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  left  for  the 
road,  past  the  twin  hamlets  of 
Sils,  and  past  Silvaplana  to  St. 
Moritz  and  Samadcn. 

Silvaplana  too  stands  on  a  lake, 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  ancient 
road  over  the  Julier  pass  descends 
into  the  valley.  It  is  a  pleasant 
place,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
quiet  green  meadows,  with  a  grand 
view  of  the  mountains,  some  spurs 
of  which  advance  close  up  to  the 
roadway.  These  mountains  are 
offshoots  of  the  Piz  Julier,  so 
named,  according  to  some  people, 
in  honour  of  their  great  Julius  by 
the  Eomans,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  pass;  while,  according 
to  others,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god  Jul,  who  was  worshipped 
on  its  summit  The  name  of 
Silvaplana,  meaning  'a  wooded 
plain,'  has  ceased  to  be  appropriate 
now  that  the  wood  has  entirely 
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disappeared  j  but,  standing  as  it 
does  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Chiavenna  and  the  Bemina, 
the  place  possesses  some  import- 
ance as  an  emporium  for  merchan- 
dise. 

!Next  to  Silvaplana  comes  the 
little  village  of  Campf^r,  the  an- 
cient Campus-ferri,  with  its  broAvn 
cottages.  Ahd  now  the  road  be- 
gins to  present  a  more  animated 
appearance,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  we  are  drawing  near  to  St. 
Moritz  by  encountering  some  of 
the  visitors,  who  frequently  walk 
to  the  charmingly- situated  Ada, 
or  farm  of  Alpina,  whence  there 
is  a  lovely  view  of  the  valley  as 
far  as  Sils,  including  Campfer  and 
Silvaplana,  with  its  lake.  What 
with  the  little  wooded  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  water,  the 
beautiful  Alpine  cedars,  tender- 
hued  larches,  verdant  meadows, 
and  the  bright  sunshine,  which  is 
80  brilliantly  reflected  by  the  ice- 
clad  mountains,  the  whole  scene 
is  charming;  and  the  air  is  so 
exhilarating,  so  pure,  and  so  frag- 
rant that  even  the  invalid  soon 
finds  himself  restored  to  health. 

But  yonder  lies  another  lake, 
green  and  smiling,  and  surrounded 
by  woods,  above  which  appears 
the  top  of  the  well-known  Piz 
Languard ;  and  here,  on  a  gentle 
mountain-slope  to  our  left,  stands 
the  pleasant  friendly  village  of  St. 
Moritz^  the  most  elevated  in  the 
whole  of  the  Engadine.  Old  St. 
Mauritium,  called  San  Murezzaun 
in  Eomansch,  instead  of  being 
frequented  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by 
pilgrims,  as  used  to  be  the  case, 
has  of  late  years  made  itself  a 
European  reputation  as  a  water- 
ing-place. 

Though  raised  so  far  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  quite  within  the 
Alpine  zone,  in  fact,  we  shall  find 
locomotion  almost  as  easy  as  if  we 
were  in  a  plain;  and  there  is 
something  in  the  situation  of  the 


place,  and  in  the  calm  simple  gran- 
deur of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
which  seems  at  once  to  produce  a 
soothing  effect  upon  the  nerves. 
Certainly  the  wonderful  cures 
wrought  by  the  air  and  the  water 
abundantly  justify  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  in  their 
praise.  The  efi&cacy  of  the  waters 
was  even  recognised  by  so  early 
an  author  as  Theophrastus  Para- 
celsus, who  wrote :  *  There  is  an 
acid  spring  at  St.  Mouritz,  in  the 
Engadine,  which  is  superior  to 
any  other  I  know  of  in  Europe. 
It  is  most  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  acid  during  the  month 
of  August,  and  those  who  take  it 
medicinally  are  speedily  restored 
to  health.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
anything  about  the  numerous  cures 
effected  here;  but  certainly  Pindar 
was  not  far  wrong  when  he  de- 
clared that  *  Water  is  the  best  of 
all  things,'  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
water  of  St.  Moritz  is  concerned. 
And  yet  there  is  something  else 
here  which  is  even  better  than 
the  water.  Other  watering-places 
strive  to  make  themselves  attrac- 
tive by  all  sorts  of  outward  adorn- 
ments ;  but  here  Nature  has  done 
everything.  Certainly  the  plea- 
sure-grounds are  well  and  taste- 
fully laid  out;  but  the  eye  wanders 
away  from  them  and  over  the 
woods  to  the  frozen  heights  of  the 
Piz  della  Margna^  to  the  savage 
granite  slopes  of  the  JuHer  pass, 
then  from  the  Piz  Nair  to  the  Piz 
Padella  and  Piz  Ot,  above  Sama- 
den,  and  thence  to  the  bleak  rocks 
of  the  Piz  Languard.  Close  at 
hand  we  have  the  village,  which 
is  increasing  in  size  every  year; 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Kurhaus 
there  is  a  beautiful  wood,  in  which 
we  may  take  delightful  walks,  or 
there  is  the  lake  with  its  gay  plea- 
sure-boats, which  looks  extremely 
inviting.  Those  who  wish  for 
longer  expeditions  may  go  to  the 
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Viz  St.  Gian,  to  Ada  Silva,  and 
to  Acia  Alpina,  the  farm  already 
mentioned,  or  they  may  go  farther 
still  to  the  Piz  Eosatech  or  Piz 
Nair. 

The  Inn,  which  is  a  strong 
vigo^us  river,  flows  through  the 
lake,  and  immediately  afterwards 
forms  a  very  beautiful  cascade  in 
the  ravine  of  Chiarnaduras,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  dragon.  Some  man, 
tradition  has  not  preserved  his 
.name  precisely,  saw  the  creature, 
and  was  seized  with  severe  illness 
in  consequence.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ill-he^^lth  known  at 
St.  Moritz  nowadays,  and  we  bid 
farewell  to  it  with  the  heartfelt 
wish  that  all  sufferers  who  resort 
to  its  healing  springs  may  speedily 
be  restored  to  health.  Shortly 
after  leaving  St.  Moritz  we  come 
to .  Samaden,  the  capital  of  the 
Upper  Engadine.  It  has  some 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
looks  almost  like  a  town;  cer- 
tainly its  main  streets  are  not 
what  one  expects  to  see  in  a  vil- 
lage. The  place  is  always  ani- 
mated, owing  to  the  constant  pas- 
sage of  travellers  and  merchandise 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
various  important  roads  which 
here  converge.  No  other  village 
in  the  Engadine  can  boast  such 
grand-looking  buildings ;  many  of 
them,  in  fact,  are  small  palaces — 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  residence  owned  by  the  an- 
cient Planta  family. 

AcQording  toj.the  fashion  pre- 
valent throughout  the  Engadine, 
however,  the  windows  of  these 
magnificent  mansions  are  generally 
remarkably  small,  and  are  more 
like  loopholes.  They  are  very 
small  even  in  the  sitting-rooms, 
and  in  the  upper  rooms  are  hardly 
visible  at  all;  but  nine  months 
of  usually  severe  winter  weather, 
which*  is  what  the  natives  of  the 
Engadine  are  accustomed  to,  ren- 


der   these    arrangements    quite- 
necessary.    Kearly  all  the  houses- 
are   of  stone,  and   very  solidly 
built ;  some,  as  already  mentioned^ 
have  balconies,  outside  staircases^ 
and    iron  balustrades.     A  large- 
door  leads  out  of  the  street  into 
i\iQ  fienUey  where  the  hay  is  kept, 
which  occupies  the  back  part  of' 
the  house.     Under  this  there  is. 
usually  a  clean  tidy  cow-house, 
which,    though    almost    like    a 
cellar,  is  often  used  as  a  sitting- 
room,  as  one  sees  by  the  tables 
and  benches.    The  ordinary  liv- 
ing-room occupies  one  corner  of 
the  ground-floor,  and  contains  a 
gigantic  stove  and  an  immense 
press,  the  two  pieces  of  furniture 
which  are  of  most  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  an  Engadiner;   and 
besides  these  there  are  benches, 
placed  against  the  walls  all  round. 
The  wood  used  for  the  flooring,, 
wainscoting,  &c.,  in    the    older 
houses,  is  generally  that  of  the- 
Siberian    pine   or    alpine  cedar, 
which  is  covered  with  varmsh  or 
a  peculiar  smell  to  preserve  it 
from  noxious  insects.    Behind  the 
stove  is  a  steep  staircase  leading, 
up  to  the  sleeping-room.     A  good 
many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  domestic  architecture  of* 
late  years,  however,  and  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  places,  such 
as    Pontresina,   one  sees  houses< 
built  quite  in  the  modern  style, 
with    the  .  larger    windows    and 
other  improvements  with  which 
the    Engadiner   has  become  ac- 
quainted during  his  residence  ii^ 
foreign  lands. 

Samaden  lies  beneath  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  the  Piz  Padella». 
which  is  connected  with  the 
granite  peak  of  the  Piz  Ot  by  the 
rocky  ridge  known  as  the  Trais 
Fluors,  Three  Flowers,  or  Three 
Sisters,  This  Piz  Ot,  i.e.  lofty 
peak,  is  over  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and 
quite  rivals  the  &mous  Piz  Lan.- 
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guard  in  the  fine  view  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  Bernina  group  to  be 
seen  from  its  summit.  Tradition 
says  that  when  St.  Lucius  preached 
from  the  Mittenberg,  near  Chur, 
he  could  be  heard  as  far  as  Trons 
and  Disentis ;  might  we  borrow 
for  a  moment  his  stentorian  voice, 
we  would  fain  send  down  a  greet- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  Piz 
Ot  to  the  pleasant  village  of 
Samaden,and  its  venerable  golden- 
hearted  pastor,  Herr  Menni,  who 
has  few  equals  here  or  elsewhere. 

And  now  we  must  turn  our 
steps  towards  Pontresina.  The 
road  runs  along  the  bank  of  the 
often  very  mischievous  stream 
called  the  Fletzbach,  and  passes 
the  old  mortuary  chapel  of  Cele- 
rina,  St.  Gian,  which  lies  to  the 
right,  on  the  farther  side  of  some 
green  meadows,  and  looks  very 
picturesque,  being  perched  upon 
a  little  rocky  eminence  and  sur- 
rounded by  larches.  In  the  sum- 
mer-time these  meadows  are  full 
of  haymakers,  men  and  women, 
from  the  Val  Tellina.  Their 
light-red  petticoats  and  waistcoats 
make  them  very  telling  objects  in 
the  landscape. 

But  people  of  a  different  type 
from  these  are  also  frequently  to 
be  met  with  on  these  roads,  and 
about  the  Roseg  and  Morteratsch 
glaciers,  namely  the  Bergamasque 
shepherds — picturesque  interest- 
ing-looking figures,  with  generally 
handsome  faces  of  an  Italian  cast, 
long  black  curly  hair,  thick  beards, 
and  bright  eyes.  They  wear 
coarse  woollen  garments  and 
broad  -  brimmed  sugar-loaf  hats. 
In  wet  weather,  or  when  there  is 
a  cold  wind,  they  wrap  themselves 
up  in  white  cloaks ;  for,  as  they 
ascend  to  heights  which  are  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  any  but  them- 
selves, they  are,  of  course,  even 
more  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  than  ordinary 
herdsmen.       These    hardy    men 


come  every  summer  from  the  Ber- 
gamasque valleys  of  Seriano  and 
Brembano  to  the  High  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  bringing  with  them 
their  flocks  of  large  long-l^ged 
Bergamasque  sheep,  to  feed  on 
such  scanty  herbage  as  they  can 
find  among  the  rocks.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  recog- 
nised fact,  however,  that  their 
presence  is  detrimental  both  to 
the  woods  and  alpine  pastures, 
and  they  are  not  regarded  with 
favour  by  any  but  the  artist  and 
tourist,  in  whose  eyes  they  are, 
of  course,  extremely  interesting 
objects. 

An  hour's  journey  from  Sama- 
den  brings  us  to  Pontresina ;  and 
if  the  former  place  be  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  Engadine, 
the  latter  is  certainly  the  tourist 
centre — the  head-quarters  whence 
excursions  may  be  most  con- 
veniently made  to  the  Piz  Lan- 
guard,  the  Diavolezza,  the  Piz 
Corvatsch,  Boval,  Fuorcla,  Surlei, 
and  Fex,  to  the  Chapiitschin  and 
Sella  pass,  and  round  the  Ber- 
nina. A  walk  through  the  woods 
from  here  will  also  bring  us  to 
the  Roseg  and  Morteratsch  gla- 
ciers, and  to  the  Bernina  houses, 
as  well  as  to  various  other  interest- 
ing spots. 

Pontresina  itself  is  situated  in 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  not  more  than  six  miles 
long,  and  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Piz  Languard  and  its  asso- 
ciates, and  on  the  other  by  the 
valleys,  glaciers,  and  less  lofty 
offshoots  of  the  great  Bernina 
group.  The  valley  terminates  in 
the  Bernina  pass,  over  which  there 
is  a  fine  road  leading  through  the 
compactly  built  town  of  Puschlav, 
or  Poschiavo,  to  the  Val  Tellina 
and  Bormio. 

As  soon  as  we  reach  Laret,  the 
lower  village  of  Pontresina,  our 
attention  is  at  once  attracted  by 
the  dazzlingly  white  Eoseg  glacier^ 
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with  the  silvery  peaks  of  the 
Sella,  Gliischaint,  Monica,  Cha- 
piitschin,  &c.,  rising  beyond  it 
These  all  belong  to  the  great 
central  mass  from  which  the 
mountains  of  the  Engadine  seem 
to  radiate,  namely,  the  mighty 
chain  of  the  Bernina,  which  is 
remarkable  both  for  the  boldness 
of  its  outlines  and  the  massive 
proportions  of  its  snow-fields  and 
glaciers.  Piz  Bernina  is  the  name 
usually  appropriated  to  the  peak 
which  towers  aloft  between  the 
Bernina  pass  and  the  valley  of 
Roseg,  and  from  it  proceed  the 
three  valleys  which  are  overlooked 
by  Pontresina.  The  valley  of 
Eoseg  lies  between  the  PizEosatsch 
and  Piz  Chalchagn,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  famous  glacier  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  surmounted 
by  the  Piz  Bernina,  or  Monte 
liosso  da  Scerscen,  a  peak  over 
thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and 
the  loftiest  of  the  group.  East  of 
the  Roseg  valley,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Munt  Pers,  lies  a  second  valley, 
which  is  almost  iilled  up  by  the 
Morteratsch  glacier.  Between 
Munt  Pers  and  the  Piz  Bernina 
are  the  giant  peaks  of  Zupo,  Palii, 
and  Cambrena,  all  of  them  girt 
round  by  glaciers.  To  the  east  of 
this  again,  and  close  to  the  great 
pyramid  of  the  Piz  Languard,  lies 
the  third  valley,  which  leads  up 
to  the  pass  of  the  Bernina.  The 
lower  part  of  these  three  valleys 
may  be  visited  by  the  most  in- 
experienced of  tourists;  but  the 
upper  part  should  not  be  attempted 
save  by  mountaineers  well  accus- 
tomed to  snow  and  ice.  To  these 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  all  that 
we  at  present  know  about  the 
remarkable  district  surrounding 
the  Bernina,  the  highest  of  whose 
peaks  was  first  ascended  by  a 
native  of  the  Engadine  in  the 
autumn  of  1850. 

The  way  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  Morteratsch  glacier  is  by  a 


level  road,  which  leads  past  the 
Langoardcascade  anda  picturesque 
saw-mill,  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  many  a  sketch.  On  our 
way  through  a  shady  wood  of 
Siberian  pines  we  also  pass  the 
much  more  beautiful  falls  of  the 
Bernina  brook,  which  dashes  with 
athundeiing  roar  over  huge  masses 
of  syenite  rock,  worn  quite  smooth 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  Be- 
yond the  falls  there  are  the  wooden 
bridges — one  over  the  Bernina 
brook,  the  other  over  the  stream 
which  flows  from  the  Morteratsch 
glacier ;  then  follows  a  restaurant, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  we 
reach  the  blue  wall  of  ice  and  the 
ice-grotto  of  the  beautiful  glacier, 
which  descends  lower  than  any 
other  similar  glacier  in  the  Enga- 
dine, and  advances  far  down  into 
the  forest.  To  gain  any  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  glacier,  or  Yadret 
da  Morteratsch,  the  traveller  must 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  iso- 
lated Isola  Pers,  which  rears  its 
head  from  out  the  eternal  ice,  and 
has  little  or  no  vegetation  to  boast 
of.  From  this  height  there  is  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  pyramids 
of  blue  ice,  which  seem  to  rise 
from  an  utterly  unfathomable 
depth,  and  of  the  conglomeration 
of  fissures,  crevasses,  rents,  and 
cracks  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  glacier,  and  present  a  truly 
formidable  appearance.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  presence 
of  various  foreign  bodies  upon  the 
ice  combine  to  produce  some  most 
extraordinary  effects  ;  and  we  see 
great  mounds,  pillars,  peaks,  obe- 
lisks, needles,  hollows,  funnels, 
and  what  are  known  as  ^  glacier- 
tables' — large  blocks  or  slabs  of 
stone  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
glacier,  protecting  the  part  imme- 
diately beneath  them  both  from 
sun  and  rain,  while  the  surround- 
ing portion  has  melted  away, 
leaving  them  supported  upon  pil- 
lars or  pedestals  of  ice. 
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Yonder,  "by  way  of  the  rocky 
Isola  Pers,  leads  the  now  much- 
frequented  path  to  the  Munt  Pers, 
or  summit  of  the  Diavolezza,  be- 
hind which  lies  a  dreary  desolate 
waste,  with  the  melancholy  little 
lake  of  the  Diavolezza.  From 
here  we  descend  to  the  hospitable 
Bernina  houses,  where  wq  shall 
find  something  to  console  us  for 
our  exertions — namely,  the  splen- 
did red  Valtellina  wine,  which 
all  travellers  in  the  Engadine 
thoroughly  appreciate.  It  is  not 
so  abundant  as  it  used  to  he 
in  the  old  days  when  the  traffic  in 
it  was  at  its  height,  and  whole 
strings  of  mules  with  their  drivers 
— or,  in  the  winter,  regular  cara- 
vans of  sledges — might  be  seen 
crossing  the  pass.  The  three 
houses  presented  a  much  more  ani- 
mated and  interesting  appearance 
then,  and  many  a  picturesque  figure 
halted  here  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment ;  but  now  that  there  are  so 
many  other  ways  into  the  Enga- 
dine the  Bernina  pass  is  rather 
deserted. 

In  the  summer -time  the  meadows 
ahout  here  are  decked  in  the 
brightest  green;  but  their  splen- 
dour is  of  short  duration,  inasmuch 
as  winter  reigns  here  for  nearly 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
his  dominions  are  said  to  be 
steadily  increasing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Morteratsch  gla- 
cier, which  has  advanced  consider- 
ably within  the  last  few  yeara. 
The  space  it  now  occupies  was 
once  green  pasture-land,  if  one  is 
to  put  any  faith  in  the  story  told 
by  the  old  folks  in  the  Bernina 
houses. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  a 
young  shepherd  and  shepherdess, 
who  were  deeply  attached  to  one 
another ;  but  the  damsel's  parents 
refused  to  listen  to  the  young 
man's  suit,  and  the  latter,  whose 
name  was  Aratsch,  was  so  over- 
whelmed with   despair  that   he 


determined  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  make  his  fortune.  The 
girl  promised  to  be  true  to  him 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  she  kept 
her  promise  for  many  years  ;  but, 
as  time  went  on  and  no  news  came 
of  her  absent  lover,  the  loneliness 
and  anxiety  of  her  position  preyed 
on  her  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  gradually  wasted  away. 
Meanwhile  the  youth — who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier  in  foreign  lands — returned 
home  a  full-grown  man,  loaded 
with  wealth  and  honours,  and 
then  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
his  sweetheart  was  dead.  K'o  one 
recognised  him,  but  he  went  once 
more  to  visit  the  alpine  pasture 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
shortlived  happiness,  and  then 
disappeared  again  for  ever.  But 
the  maiden,  even  after  her  death, 
long  continued  to  haunt  the 
place  she  had  loved  so  well,  and 
the  cowherds  used  to  see  her  going 
about  all  her  old  duties  on  the  alp 
and  in  the  chalet,  looking  very 
beautiful,  but  sad,  and  always 
weeping  and  sighing.  Often,  too, 
they  clearly  heard  the  mournful 
cry,. '  Mort  Aratsch  P  (*  Aratsch  is 
dead !')  But  the  alp  prospered 
wonderfully,  and  the  herdsmen, 
pitying  the  maiden's  sad  fate, 
treated  her  wraith  with  great 
reverence.  One  rude  man,  how- 
ever, one  day  refused  to  allow  her 
to  enter  the  chalet,  and  from  that 
day  the  maiden  was  seen  no  more  ; 
the  alp,  moreover,  ceased  to 
prosper,  and  the  glacier  encroached 
so  much  upon  it  that  it  was  soon 
deserted,  and  has  remained  deserted 
ever  since,  the  ice  having  now 
advanced  quite  down  into  the 
valley.  The  popular  opinion  is 
that  the  adjacent  mountain  of 
Munt  Pers — or  *Lo8t  Mountain' 
— owes  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  but  some  people  derive 
the  word  morter,  or  murtei\  from 
the  Keltic  viortaii,  *  a  thick  wood, 
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and  conaider  the  syllable  atsch 
merely  as  an  augmentative. 

Either  name,  however,  might 
be  given  with  more  show  of  rea- 
son to  the  valley  and  glacier  of 
Boseg,  the  latter  being  the  most 
extensive  single  glacier  of  the 
Bernina  group.  A  morning  walk 
up  to  this  glacier  from  Pontresina 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  expedi- 
tions the  traveller  can  make.  The 
valley  through  which  our  road 
lies  is  enclosed  between  the  Piz 
Eosatsch  and  Piz  Chalchagn, 
whose  precipitous  sides  are  cloth- 
ed with  woods  and  meadows. 
Plants  of  various  kinds  grow 
along  the  water's  edge  and  among 
the  rocks  and  stones  which  strew 
the  ground,  and  one  has  literally 
to  wade  through  beds  of  alpine 
roses.  Those  who  have  any  de- 
sire to  see  what  the  interior  of  a 
real  mountain  chalet  is  like  will 
find  a  better  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying their  curiosity  here  than 
anywhere  else ;  and  though  they 
will  probably  not  see  much  to 
admire,  they  may  be  supplied  with 
milk  of  excellent  quality.  There 
is  a  great  charm  about  this  valley, 
with  its  view  of  the  great  glacier 
in  the  background ;  and  so  popu- 
lar is  it  with  tourists  that  the 
road  is  generally  as  much  throng- 
ed as  if  it  were  a  fashionable  pro- 
menade. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  linger 
any  longer  by.  the  way,  though  we 
must  not  expect,  during  the  short 
remainder  of  our  tour,  to  see  any- 
thing more  beautiful — or,  at  all 
events,  more  grand — than  is  to  be 
found  in  tliese  mountain  valleys. 

On  rattles  the  diligence,  carry- 
ing us  past  the  villages  of  Madu- 
lein,  Scanfs,  Zernetz,  and  Siis, 
and  into  the  Lower  Engadine ; 
which  seldom,  however,  proves 
very  attractive  to  those  who  visit 
it  after  they  have  seen  and  enjoy- 
ed the  finer  scenery  of  the  upper 
valley.    All  who  ever  read  news- 


paper advertisements  are,  of  course, 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Tarasp- 
Schuls  3  but  the  place  itself  is  but 
a  feeble  reflection  of  St.  Moritz. 
Yonder,  perched  on  a  precipitous 
cliff,  stands  the  grand  old  chateau 
of  Tarasp,  formerly  owned  by  the 
lords  of  Tarasp,  who  maintained 
their  authority  over  the  village  in 
spite  of  the  general  emancipation 
effected  by  the  League.  The 
castle  was  deserted  from  1815, 
and  the  medicinal  springs  were 
quite  neglected  until  the  year 
I860,  when  communication  was 
established  between  the  village 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Since 
then  Tarasp,  as  well  as  Schuls, 
Fettan,  and  Vulpera,  have  been 
making  rapid  progress.  Schuls 
has  the  same  aspect  as  St.  Moritz, 
but  the  climate  is  milder.  Its  old 
church,  situated  upon  a  lofty 
eminence,  reminds  one  of  the  bat- 
tle between  the  inhabitants  and 
the  Austrians,  who  attacked  them 
in  1621.  Men  and  women  alike 
took  part  in  the  struggle  and 
fought  desperately,  until  the 
ground  was  strewn  with  their 
dead  bodies. 

Eetuming  to  Siis,  which  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  called 
the  Susascathal,  from  the  volu- 
minous torrent  by  which  it  is 
watered,  we  proceed  on  our  way 
up  to  the  Eluela  pass.  The 
scenery  is  fine,  and  close  at  hand 
we  see  the  Piz  del  B.ea,  Murterol, 
Piz  Badred,  with  the  Grialetsch 
glacier,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Yal 
Fless  and  Kehrenthal.  The  road 
winds  about  a  great  deal,  and  the 
diligence  rolls  slowly  along  be- 
tween woods  and  clifls,  and  often 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, until  at  length  we  reach  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  stands  the  lonely  little  inn 
called  the  Fliiela  Hospice,  sur- 
rounded by  solemn  awful-looking 
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mountains,  and  exposed  to  the 
most  catting  winds.     A  little  fietr- 
ther  on  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
inn  Zor  Alpenglocke,  and  further 
down  still  we  reach  that  of  the 
Alpenrose,   or  Alpine    Eose,   so 
named  from  the    rhododendron 
which  grows  here  in  such  immense 
profusion  that  the  rocks  are  aU 
aglow  with  it,  and  we  soon  forget 
the  desert  we  have  left  behind  ns. 
The  road  now  becomes  more  cheer- 
ful, and  turning  off  to  the  left 
descends  into  the  valley  which  is 
watered  by  the  Landwasser.    We 
catch   gUmpses    of  meadows,  fir- 
woods,  mountain-tops,  then  of  a 
sparkling  lake  and  a  village,  and 
we  know  that  we  are  in  Davos, 
and  that  the  village  yonder  is 
Davos  Dorfli,  that  of  Davos  am 
Flatz  lying  a  little  farther  back. 

The  whole  district  of  Davos  is 
dotted  with  houses,  hamlets,  and 
cottages ;  but  it  is  only  at  the  two 
places  just  mentioned,  Im  Flatz 
and  Dorfli,  that  there  is  anything 
approaching  to  a  village.  The 
valley  is  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  some 
five  or  Qix  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  en- 
closed by  mountains,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are  the  Schya- 
homer,  Schwarzhorn,  and  Hoch- 
dukan. 

For  centuries  Davos  was  ne- 
glected and  left  to  undisturbed 
repose ;  but  of  late  years  a  num- 
ber of  hotels  have  suddenly  sprung 
up,  for  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  persons  suffering  from  con- 
sumption might  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, and  even  cured,  by  a  so- 
^  joum  here,  the  fame  of  the  place 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
It  is  never  empty,  and  even  in 
the  winter  there  are  as  many  as 
five  hundred  visitors  here  waiting 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  snow 
and  the  return  of  spring.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  Davos  owes 
all  its  interest,  for  in   itself  it 
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possesses  but  few  attractions,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  only  moderately  beautif  uL  Its 
healthfulness,  however,  makes 
many  people  glad  to  spend  as 
much  as  six  months  at  a  time 
here. 

The  scenery  about  Klosters,  the 
first  large  place  in  the  Frattigau, 
is  of  a  more  pleasing  and  cheerful 
character.     Frattigau,  *  the  valley 
of  meadows,'  which  lies  between 
the  beautiful  chains  of  the  Eha- 
tikon  and  Hochwang,  is  the  most 
important  valley  in  the  Grisons, 
and  appears  to  enjoy  the  especial 
favour  of  Heaven.     The  moun- 
tains are  fine  and  are  terraced 
with  rich  meadows,  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant,  and  the  people 
are  not  .only  prosperous  and  good- 
looking,  but  they  live  in  pictur- 
esque   comfortable    houses,    and 
their  alps  are  said  to  be  stocked 
with  some  of  the  finest  cattle  to 
be   seen   anywhere.      There   are 
more  legends  and  more  historical 
reminiscences  connected  with  this 
district  than  with  any  other  part 
of  Switzerland.     It  is  delightfully 
refreshing  to  walk  along  by  the 
side  of.  the  foaming  Landquart, 
past  the  pleasant  villages  of  Ser- 
nens,    Kiiblis,    Jenatz,    Schiers, 
Griisch,   and   Seewis,   and   past 
groups  of  houses  and  numerous 
chilets  and  stables. 

As  we  wander  along  we  shall 
often  be  tempted  to  stand  still 
and  admire  the  timber  houses, 
many  of  which  are  very  fine 
specimens  of  ancient  woodwork, 
and  are  almost  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  the  renowned  Ber- 
nese Oberland — to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  considerable "  re- 
semblance. They  have,  for  example, 
the  usual  wooden  staircase  leading 
up  to  a  projecting  gallery,  which 
is  generally  filled  with  flowers,  the 
brilliant  scarlet  lychnis  being 
especially  conspicuous,  and  har^ 
monising  well  with  the  dark  brown 
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of  the  "woodwork.  The  whole 
house  ij9  constructed  of  wooden 
logs,  skilfully  put  together  and 
carved  with  various  ornamental 
devices  and  inscriptions ;  the  lat- 
ter being  made  out  in  antique  or 
wedge-shaped  characters,  and  con- 
sisting of  names,  dates,  and  pious 
sayings.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  we  cannot  stay  and  gossip 
awhile  with  some  of  the  people 
here,  for  they  possess  rich  stores 
of  legendary  lore.  Innumerable 
tales  are  told  of  the  '  wild  men,' 
who  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
this  neighbourhood ;  and  there 
is  one  particularly  beautiful  and 
poetical  legend  current  about  the 
Fairy  Madrisa,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  son  of  a  cowherd,  and  is 
said  to  have  given  her  name  to 
the  Madrishom  ob  Saas. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  farther 
end  of  the  Prattigau,  and  the 
steep  cliffs  on  either  side  approach 
closer  and  closer  together,  while 
the  road  is  often  bksted  in  the 
hard  rock.  The  Landquart  rushes 
furiously  along  in  its  narrow  stony 
bed,  and  the  wind  roars  through 
the  valley  behind  us  to  blow  us 
out  into  the  open  countiy.  Yon- 
der is  the  gorge  known  as  the 
Clus,  usually  called  the  '  Schloss' 
by  the  people  of  the  Prattigau. 

A  long  dusty  road  leads  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  from  the 
Clus  to  the  railroad,  which  will 
take  us  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Ehine  to  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
where  our  tour  began.  But  we 
must  make  one  last  halt  at  Eagatz, 
that  we  may  see  the  gorge  of  the 
Tamina,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  nmch.  Eagatz  itself,  too,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  the 
broad  bright  Valley  of  the  Ehine, 
with  glorious  woods  all  around  it, 
is  a  very  refreshing  pleasant  place. 
The  houses,  which  are  half-buried 
in  rich  green  foliage  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  look  cheerful 
and  hospitable,  and  there  is  an 


air  of  elegance  and  refinement 
about  all  that  meets  the  eye,  such 
as  shows  clearly  that  the  tastes 
and  requirements  of  the  many 
distinguished  visitors  who  annu- 
ally come  to  Eagatz  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  provided  for. 
The  village  is  overlooked  by  two 
mediaeval  castles,  which  are  rich 
in  historical  associations ;  and  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  harmony  of  the  land- 
scape, the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
the  beautiful  forms  and  outlines 
of  the  ever-glorious  Alps.  A  very 
little  farther  on,  however,  N^ature 
shows  herself  under  a  totally 
different  aspect.  Gray  clifGs  rise 
to  right  and  left  of  us,  with  trees 
clinging  desperately  to  the  scanty 
support  afforded  them.  To  the  left 
of  the  winding  road  the  impetuous 
Tamina  rushes  along  with  a  loud 
roar,  and  here  and  there  a  moun- 
tain streamlet  comes  foaming  down 
the  cliff  and  is  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
spray.  Alpine  roses,  saxifrages, 
and  wild  creepers  of  all  kinds 
cover  the  rocks,  and  fragments  of 
gray  mummulite,  which  have  gra- 
dually been  worn  into  strange 
distorted  shapes  or  marked  with 
wonderful  hieroglyphics  by  the 
action  of  the  boiling  waters,  which 
have  been  dashing  through  the 
gorge  from  time  immemorial.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  ravine,  and 
looking  as  if  it  were  jammed  in 
between  the  clifiEs,  stands  the  old 
bath-house  of  Pfaeffers,  and  behind 
it  is  the  celebrated  chasm  through 
which  the  river  rushes  with  frantic 
fury.  The  source  of  the  hot 
springs  is  in  a  cavern  among  the 
rocks — 

*  Dim  seen  through  rising  mists  and  cease- 
less showers, 
The    hoary    cayem    vide-surroimding 

low'rs. 
Still  through   the  gap  the  struggling 

river  toils, 
And  still   below   the    horrid   caldron 
boils.' 

Surely  some  wonderful  drama 
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muBt  hare  been  enacted  here  long  liind,  and  their  stage  is  now  oc- 

ago  in  old  primeval  times.     The  cupied  by  pony  sickly  mortals, 

G^tans  themselves  are  all  dead  and  who  come  hither  to  wonder  and 

gone  now,  however,  though  they  muse  over  the  relics  of  former 

have  left  their  wild  scenery  be-  ages.. 
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MODERN  CHIVALRY. 

*■  Sonvent  f emme  vane.* 


Long  years  ago,  in  the  summer  hours, 

When  hearts  were  young  and  lips  were  true, 

We  wandered  oft  mid  the  sun  and  flowers, 
Purposeless,  happy,  the  long  day  through. 

There  I  would  tell  her  some  legend  old. 
Of  brave  true  knight  and  of  maiden  fair, 
Of  Lancelot  and  of  Guinevere, 

And  she  would  list ;  and,  when  all  was  told, 

Looking  up  with  a  sweetly  innocent  air, 

And  laughingly  glad  with  a  child's  delight, 
Cry, '  You  shsdl  be  my  brave  trusty  kn^ht. 

And  I — ^may  I  be  your  maiden  fair? 

Then,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  her  cheek, 

I  would  tell  her,  '  Alas,  there's  no  fighting  now; 
But  ever,  in  thy  dear  name,  I  vow 

To  strive  for  the  right  and  protect  the  weak. 

Men  now  but  fight  for  a  sordid  gain, 

And  love  soars  not  but  on  golden  wings ; 

But  dream,  dream  on — for  the  dream,  though  vain. 
Is  better  for  thee  than  the  wealth  of  kings/ 

Tis  years  ago  since  that  fair  day. 

And  many  the  change  has  each  one  told ; 

For  the  dream  of  a  child  has  passed  away. 

And  a  maiden  &ir  has  been  bought  with  gold. 


SOME  PARIS  EXHIBITION  CURIOSITIES. 


With  the  exception  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  before  you  in- 
spect any  curiosity  whatever, 
you  first  get  at  it;  which  is 
not  always  an  easy  task.  Wher- 
ever you  might  lodge  in  Paris, 
and  without  being  a  professional 
pedestrian,  you  were  too  far  away 
from  the  Exhibition  to  reach  it 
easily  on  foot.  Some  people 
thought  to  escape  the  difficulty 
by  taking  apartments  within  a 
stone's  throw  either  of  the  Troca- 
dero  or  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but 
they  only  put  the  problem  into 
an  inverse  form — ^namely,  how  to 
get  from  the  Exhibition  to  Paris, 
either  for  dinner,  the  play,  or 
other  serious  object — and  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  or  night 
this  solution  was  the  less  easy 
feat  of  the  two.  How  I  fared  the 
reader  shall  know,  as  a  wrinkle 
against  the  Exhibition  of  18S8; 
for  the  journeys  were  themselves 
curiosities. 

On  sallying  forth,  the  first  morn- 
ing, from  my  sleeping-place  on 
the  Boulevard  Magenta,  I  natural- 
ly looked  around  for  a  cab  of  some 
sort.  None  were  on  the  stand, 
but  plenty  were  passing  to  and 
fro.  All,  however,  displayed  the 
label  painted  in  large  letters, 
^Lou^i  'Hired'  or  'Engaged.' 
At  last,  by  patiently  scanning  the 
horizon,  an  unlabelled  open  vehicle 
was  hailed. 

*  Where  to  f  asked  the  poten- 
tate seated  on  his  vehicular  throne, 
and  crowned  with  a  shiny  hat 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  up 
all  night. 

'To  the  Exposition;  and  I 
want — ' 


'That's  a  long  way,'  he  said, 
pulling  a  face  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tance. 

'  And  I  want  to  call  at  a  place 
or  two  on  the  way  there.' 

'  Monsieur  will  be  reasonable  V 

*  Certainly.  And  you — ^what 
do  you  call  reasonable  f 

'  Three  francs,  monsieur.' 

'Very  good.  Done,  for  three 
francs,  and  a  little  pourboire  be- 
sides, if  we  get  there  without 
spilling.' 

Evidently  it  was  not  the  ex- 
pense which  need  deter  one  from 
riding,  so  much  as  the  tremendoujB 
effort  to  obtain  any  conveyance 
whatever.  And,  in  returning 
from  the  Exhibition,  the  struggle 
was  still  more  desperate,  the  most 
formidable  competitors  beiug — 
ladies  !  When,  after  long-sustain- 
ed vigilance,  you  had  secured,  as 
you  thought,  an  empty  cab,  a  gang 
of  decently-dressed  women,  always 
plain  and  middle-aged,  would  push 
you  aside,  jump  into  the  carriage, 
and  drive  off  forthwith,  without 
even  deigning  to  laugh  at  your 
disappointment.  The  forms  of 
politeness  were  no  more  thought 
of  than  they  would  be  on  board  a 
ship  foundering  at  sea.  What 
coidd  a  man  do?  What  could 
cabby  do,  unless  turn  the  intru- 
ders out  by  Inain  force  1  For  I 
don't  suppose  that  he  was  gallant 
enough  to  prefer  four  fat  females 
as  a  fare  to  two  average  gentlemen. 
I  was  served  the  same  trick  so 
repeatedly,  that  I  renounced  fur- 
ther attempts  to  get  away  in  a  cab, 
and  consequently  made  the  dis- 
covery that  there  were  omnibuses 
— ^not  tramways,  of  which  more 
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anon — around  the  comer  of  a  side- 
stteet,  where  a  seat  might  be  had 
without  lighting  with  unfair  claim- 
ants for  it. 

Next  morning,  disengaged  cabs 
were  scarcer  than  ever.  Nothing 
but  louSs  shot  across  the  field  of 
Tiew.  Ha !  there  opposite,  aside, 
retired,  stands  a  gray  horse  with 
a  trap  behind  it.  Like  Eve  in 
Paradise,  it '  would  be  woo'd,  and 
not  unsought  be  won.' 

*  Are  you  free?' 

'  Yes ;  but  this  is  a  voiiure  de 
remise^  and  not  a  common  cab 
with  an  ordinary  tariff.' 

'  How  much  for  the  Exposition 
and  a  stoppage  en  route  f 

'  Four  francs,  monsieur.' 

When  there's  only  one  salmon 
in  the  market,  it's  useless  to  hag- 
gle about  the  price  per  pound. 
The  gray  horse  sets  off  with  a 
limp  and  a  halt;  but,  gradually 
warming  to  his  work,  delivers  his 
goods  safely  at  their  destination. 

The  third  day  my  landlady, 
divining  her  customer's  perplexi- 
ties, informs  me  that,  at  a  bureau 
close  by,  I  can  take  the  tramway 
for  the  Exhibition.  I  do  not 
translate  the  word,  for  it  is  na- 
turalised here,  like  so  many  from 
England — coke,  coal-tar,  ticket, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. If  this  goes  on,  the  English 
language  will  have  effected  a  per- 
manent invasion  of  France.  At 
the  bureau  you  get  numbered  bits 
of  card,  which  simply  give  you 
the  right  to  enter  or  mount  the 
'buses  in  the  order  of  succession  in- 
dicated by  your  number.  Luckily, 
you  don't  pay  for  your  place  until 
fairly  seated  in  it.  An  anxious 
throng  is  waiting  outside  at  what 
we  may  call  the  tramway  station. 
An  omnibus  arrives ;  but  you  be- 
hold that  it  has  hoisted  the  fatal 
warning, '  Complete  *  Full'  Better 
lucknext  time,youfancy.  Another 
'bus  approaches.  *  One  place,' 
shouts  the  conductor, '  No.  201  T 


while  you  are  No.  359,  with  a 
party  of  three  or  four  belonging  to 
you.  In  this  way,  to  go  by  tram- 
way, husbands  must  part  from 
wives,  parents  from  children,  and, 
worse  than  all,  lovers  from  sweet- 
hearts. You  might  loiter  there 
half  the  day  without  finding 
room. 

I  soon  gave  it  up,  and  was 
peering  into  the  distance  in  search 
of  some  wandering  unlauM  cab, 
when  up  there  drove  a  roomy 
vehicle,  fitted  with  benches,  a 
ceiling  and  curtains  like  those 
of  a  four-post  bed,  and  one  willing 
but  hungry-looking  horse  (some 
of  them  sport  a  pair,  and  good 
ones  too),  called  in  Paris  a  tapis- 
sihre,  and  used  in  ordinary  times 
as  a  furniture-van.  A  lad,  with 
the  young  idea  seen  nowhere  so 
fully  developed  as  in  London  and 
Paris,  clad  in  a  threadbare  fur- 
trimmed  pelisse  that  had  once 
belonged  to  some  Polish  count, 
acted  as  conductor,  and  screamed 
aloud,  'A  I'Exposition!  Gin- 
quante  centimes !  A  I'Exposi- 
tion!' 

To  get  there  for  fifby  centimes, 
half  a  franc,  and  at  once,  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost  I 
mounted  to  the  seat  where  the 
driver  sat;  a  third  individual  took 
his  place  between  us ;  and,  seeing 
us  so  comfortably  seated,  as  many 
of  the  crowd  as  there  was  room 
for  instantly  jumped  up,  exactly 
as  sheep  follow  a  leader  who  has 
made  bold  to  clear  a  hedge  or  a 
ditch.  '  Com'pLetr  shouted  the 
fur-clad  gamin.  We  started, 
pitying  the  unfortunates  who 
seemed  likely  to  reach  the  Exhi- 
bition, if  by  tramway,  at  dusk. 

Satisfaction  set  the  tongues  of 
our  party  a-going.  Flying  con- 
versation, desultory  remarks,  wing- 
ed words  fluttered  about  the 
tapissihe,  especiaUy  when,  mountr 
ing  up  hill,  the  steed  conveyed  us 
at  a  footpace.     My  neighbouTi  air- 
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ing  liis  notions  of  general  geo- 
graphy, remarked,  apropos  to  no- 
thing, 

*  Italy  is  a  beautiful  country.' 
'Ah,  then  you  have  been  in 

Italy  1' 

*  No,  indeed  ;  never.  I  have 
only  heard  so.' 

*Xaples,'  observed  a  lady  at 
the  further  end  of  the  tapiasihre^ 
— '  Naples  is  a  paradise  inhabited 
by  devils.' 

'Is  Londres  as  big  as  Paris, 
and  has  Londres  a  Trocadero )' 

'  As  big  as  Paris  !  I  believe 
so !  Much  bigger,'  exclaimed  our 
driver,  proud  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  on  his  travels.  '  Londres 
has  not  a  Trocadero ;  but  it  has  a 
Crystal  and  an  Obelix.  I  savir 
Londres  and  Angleterre  when  I 
wentto  Beermanghem  and  Leever- 
pol,  conducting  animals,  cattle, 
hUes: 

*  That's  why  you  continue  your 
old  employment  here  as  long  as 
the  Exposition  lasts,'  I  interposed, 
italicising  the  remark  with  a  vul- 
gar wink  of  the  off  eyelid.  A  wink 
is  understood,  without  translation, 
by  all  peoples,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages ;  although  only  when  im- 
perceptible can  it  be  permitted  in 
good  society. 

'  0,  non,  monsieur ;  I  didn't 
say  that.' 

'  Fifty  centimes !'  demanded  the 
young  urchin,  before  we  got  half- 
way to  our  journey's  end.  As 
payment  for  nearly  an  hour's 
quiet  drive,  passing  through  the 
delicious  Pare  Monceaux,  it  was 
assuredly  not  dear. 

All  the  way,  inside  Paris  and 
out,  the  great  captive  balloon  was 
visible,  hovering  over  the  city  at 
ever -varying  altitudes,  and  cer- 
tainly an  ornamental  adjunct  to 
the  picture.  But  the  view  thence, 
at  its  greatest  height,  can  hardly 
be  finer  than  that  from  the 
Trocadero  towers.  As  to  calling 
the  ascent '  going  up  in  a  balloon,' 


it  is  only  a  make-believe,  a  farce, 
when  you  are  let  up,  a  personally- 
conducted  flock,  together  with  two 
score  other  bold  aeronauts,  and 
pulled  down  again,  after  three 
minutes'  exaltation,  by  a  rope. 
To  parody  an  old  definition,  it  is 
a  pulley  and  a  string,  with  a 
steam-engine  at  one  end,  and  a 
set  of  you- know -whats  at  the 
other.  Carlyle  might  truly  call 
it  a  windbag  and  a  sham.  There 
is  no  freedom,  no  adventure,  none 
of  the  genuine  excitement  of  a 
real  balloon  ascent  about  it.  You 
are  little  better  than  a  cockchafer 
attempting  to  fly  vrith  a  thread 
tied  to  its  leg.  And  it  costs 
twenty  francs !  It«  commonplace- 
ness  was  proved  by  the  young 
lady  and  her  wooden-legged  com- 
panion, who  went  up  every  day, 
sometimes  twice  a  day.  Such 
assiduity  attracting  notice,  it  was 
discovered  that  their  object  aloft 
was  the  height  of  pocket-picking. 
Most  curious  of  all  are  the  in(&- 
viduals  who  pay  a  &anc  a  head 
for  admission  to  the  enclosure  to 
see  others  go  up.  Verily,  they 
are  content  with  small  satisfaction. 
They  remind  one  of  the  babes  to 
whom  their  economical  father 
promised, '  If  you  are  good  children 
all  the  week,  I  will  take  you  to 
Tortoni's  on  Sunday  to  see  people 
eat  ices.'  And  yet  the  speculation 
must  have  been  profltable.  On 
one  date  in  October,  selected  at 
random,  there  were  twenty  ascents 
with  602  passengers  and  3360 
lookers-on,  which  gives  a  total  of 
16,400  franca,  or  616^.;  a  very 
pretty  little  day's  receipt,  with 
only  a  small  steam-enguie  to  feed, 
a  trifling  leakage  of  gas  to  make 
good,  and  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  hands  to  pay.  A  few  blank 
days  of  wind  and  rain  must  of 
course  be  deducted ;  but  they  were 
not  frequent,  and  could  be  well 
aflbrded.  There  was  also  a  small 
band  of  music  to  pay.   But  by  this 
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time  the  balloon  is  going,  or  gone, 
it  is  said,  captive  to  London  under 
a  permanent  engagement  to  Mr. 
Walter  Gooch  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre.  What  for?  A  little 
hoj  told  me  that,  when  his  com- 
pany of  actors  brings  the  house 
down,  the  balloon  is  to  pull  it  up 
again.     0,  you  naughty  boy ! 

Immediately      after      passing 
through  the  Trocad^ro  entrance 
to  the  Exhibition,  a  pleasanter, 
cheaper,  and  less  undignified  as- 
cent can  be  made,  by  the  lift,  to 
the  summit  of  either  of  the  towers 
or  minarets,  each  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet  high,  whose 
form  resembles  that  of  an  Italian 
cam panile.     I  write  ^  can  be  made' 
hypothetically ;  for  as  the  build- 
ing is  to  remain,  one  at  least  of 
the  lifts  may  permanently  be  left 
there.     I  tried  the  eastern  tower, 
which  seemed  the  more  popular. 
There  being  no  suspension  em- 
ployed  in   the  machinery,   you 
have  no  fear  of  danger  from  the 
breaking  of  a  chain  or  the  giving 
way  of  a  pulley.     You  are  pushed 
aloft  by  an  iron  shaft  or  stem, 
and  the   motion   is  particularly 
smooth  and   agreeable.      Every- 
body was  smiling  with  pleased 
surprise.     The  charge,  one  franc, 
was  not  high  enough  to  put  them 
out  of  temper.     One  point  is  com- 
mon to  balloon  ascents ;  you  do 
not  feel  to  be  going  upwards,  but 
all  surrounding  objects  seem  to 
descend.     On  returning  to  earth, 
while  you  are  going  down,  every- 
thing else  appears  to  be  coming 
up  to  meet  you.     The  view  from 
the   top   gallery,  extensive   and 
varied,    partly    metropolis    and 
partly   country,  with   the  Seine 
meandering    across    the    whole 
panorama,  ia  well  worth  the  price. 
On  the^.ery  summit  of  all  is  a 
huvette^  where   thirsty  or  timid 
souls  can  take  a  glass  to  support 
them. 

The  fine  arts  claim  our  early 


attention.  In  about  the  centre  of 
the  Champs  de  Mars  and  the  mid- 
dle of  a  broad  cross-avenue  is  a 
lofty  portal  apparently  closed  by 
a  red  screen,  to  keep  out  the 
superabundant  glare  of  daylight. 
On  each  side  of  the  portal,  the 
outside  wall  is  decorated  with  a 
gigantic  porcelain  picture,  put 
together  in  squares,  like  ordinary 
Dutch  tiles.  Each  tile  having  its 
place  in  the  composition,  the  pic- 
tures can  be  taken  to  pieces, 
packed,  removed,  and  put  together 
again,  exactly  like  a  dissected 
map.  The  subjects  are  architec- 
ture, landscape,  and  sea  combined, 
in  old  Italian  style,  with  charm- 
ing details.  The  pine-tree  in  the 
right-hand  picture  is  admirably 
rendered;  while  the  brightness 
and  clearness  of  the  tints  convey 
the  exact  impression  of  a  brilliant 
climate.  How  many  hideous  walls 
and  gable-ends,  indoors  and  out, 
might  thus  be  rendered  beautifal, 
defying  injury,  except  from  hard 
blows,  cannon-balls,  or  earth- 
quakes, and  as  easily  cleaned  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  tepid  water  as 
a  grimy  child's  face  on  a  Sunday 
morning  i  Earthenware  mosaic 
like  this  richly  merits  to  be  widely 
known  and  largely  purchased. 

Entering  the  portal  and  passing 
the  screen,  we  are  in  a  striking 
picture-room,  with  more  to  foUow 
visible — the  first,  one  is  glad  to 
perceive,  of  a  series  *  to  be  con- 
tinued.' Instantly  the  eye  is  at- 
tracted by  likenesses  of  lovely 
women  in  still  lovelier  dresses. 
Who  are  they  1  Famous  beauties, 
celebrated  authoresses,  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  artistic 
heavens,  musical  or  dramatic?  The 
catalogue  will  surely  tell  us  ?  No, 
it  does  not.  They  are  only  por- 
traits of  Madame  A ,  of  Mdlle. 

B f  of  Madame  C.  J) ,  of 

Mdlle. ,  who  all,  being  name- 
less, might  just  as  well  have  stay- 
ed at  home.     At  least  Madame  la 
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Mar^chalede  MacMalion,Ducliess6 
de  Magenta,  by  P.  A.  Cot,  is  not 
ashamed  of  her  titles.  Brava! 
Let  us  applaud  her  courage.  She 
is  a  portly  dame,  robed  in  black 
silk,  looking  as  if  she  might  very 
-well  be  allowed  to  keep  her  place 
if  she  would  only  close  her  ears 
to  clerical  charmers.  Even  men 
decline  to  acknowledge  their  pic- 
torial representatives  exhibited 
here.  But  what  do  they  come 
for,  then  1  Were  I  on  the  hanging 
committee,  I  would  flatly  refuse 
every  anonymous  portrait,  male 
or  female.     The   effigies   of  M. 

D ,  ofM.  S.B ,  and  their 

fellows  should  especially  make 
room  for  other  gentlemen  who  are 
willing  to  present  their  card  to 
the  public.  In  portraits,  for  the 
great  majority  of  beholders,  the 
personality  is  more  interesting 
than  the  picture.  If  the  latter  is 
meritorious  as  a  work  of  art,  so 
much  the  better;  but  it  is  the 
individuality  represented  which 
rests  on  the  memory.  If  we  don't 
know  who  it  is,  it  is  nothing 
to  us.     Madame  la  Comtesse  de 

P may   keep  her  haughty 

looks  to  overawe,  perhaps  to  be 
laughed  at  by,  the  villagers  around 
her  chateau;  the  sallow-faced 
young  gentleman,  with  a  cigarette 
between  his  fingers,  might  just  as 
well  have  his  head  taken  off  by 
the  first  itinerant  photographer 
as  by  a  clever  artist  for  aught  we 
care,  unless  he  tells  us  his  claim 
to  that  distinction. 

Passing  these  nonentities,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  gaze  at  authen- 
ticated portraits  — M.  Dufaure, 
Minister  of  Justice,  evidently  a 
likeness,  and  not  flattered  a  bit ; 
Grounod,  the  composer,  a  good 
solid  head ;  Alexandre  Dumas  fils, 
thoughtful,  with  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly; Emile  de  Girardin,  the 
veteran  journalist ;  Qustave  Dore, 
the  French  Luca-fa-presto  (shall 
I  say  it?),  conceited-looking,  of 


grand  facility,  but  hardly  of  ge- 
nius, though  his  sacred  subjects 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 
But  how  frightful  is  his  monster 
green  vase  in  the  great  cross- 
avenue,  covered  as  it  is  with 
sprawling  boys  and  tipsy  nymphs  I 
One  is  happy,  too,  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  such  persons  as 
Emile  Augier,  Legouv4,  Duruy, 
Lehmann,  Philippe  Eousseau,  Al- 
phonse  Daudet,  and  other  celebri- 
ties who  are  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  M.  Isidor,  Grand 
Eabbi  of  France,  shows  features 
which  are  not  Jewish  at  all.  In 
their  neighbourhood  is  a  striking 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  spoiled 
by  the  saint's  head  reposing  in  a 
halo  resembling  a  golden  plate 
affixed  to  the  canvas.  The  angel 
flying  away  with  a  couple  of 
stones,  one  in  each  hand  (to  serve 
as  relics),  rendered  luminous  by 
contact  with  the  martyr,  is  at 
least  a  bright  idea.  Mixed  up 
with  these  are  plenty  of  stQl-life 
pictures — pots  and  pans,  fruits 
and  shellfish  —  the  flowers  in 
which,  if  they  could  hear,  would 
have  to  listen  to  unpleasant  re- 
marks from  gardeners. 

In  the  Austrian  gallery  are 
portraits,  by  Angeli,  interesting 
to  British  subjects.  Earl  Beacons- 
field  is  lifelike,  rejoicing  in  his 
peculiarly  belle  laideur;  Earl 
Sydney,  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  gentlemanly  noble- 
man; Dean  Stanley,  whose  red 
ribbon  does  not  become  him,  can 
hardly  be  a  likeness,  for  it  looks 
at  you  very  cross  and  sour ;  the 
Princess  Christian  (Helena)  is  a 
most  attractive  head.  The  painter 
of  such  portraits  deserves  and 
finds  a  place  for  himself,  painted 
by  himself. 

One  of  the  extra  luxuries  of  the 
Exhibition  was  the  troop  of  bath- 
chairs,  for  invalids  and  infirmities, 
drawn  by  men  clad  in  gray  uni- 
form, intended  to  caricature,  and 
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tb6ieby  reform ,  the  prevailing 
male  costume  of  the  day.  At  times 
and  places  those  chairs,  however 
needful  to  tolerate,  were  as  great 
a  nuisance  as  baby  perambulators 
pushed  between  your  legs  on  the 
foot-pavement  of  a  crowded  street. 
Amongst  the  pictures,  the  evil 
was  minimised  by  a  Priere  de  ne 
pa$  passer  avec  desfauteuils  roih 
lards. 

Noteworthy  specimens  of  Brit- 
ish talent  demand  fuller  mention 
than  there  is  room  for  here,  and 
were  alone  worth  the  journey  to 
Paris  to  see,  since  many  of  them 
belong  to  private  collections,  and 
are  thereby  hidden  from  the  gene- 
ral public.  There  is  Poynter's 
'Israel  in  Egypt,'  the  picture 
which  procured  his  admission  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  recording 
visibly  the  treatment  which  the 
Jewish  captives  received  from  the 
Pharaohs.  They  are  working,  as 
beasts  of  burden,  at  the  transport 
of  colossal  granite  monuments. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  touching 
episode  of  a  man,  faUen  to  the 
ground  through  fatigue,  being  re- 
freshed by  a  compassionate  wo- 
man, and  at  the  same  time  urged 
with  the  stick  to  resume  work  by 
one  of  his  Egyptian  taskmasters. 
The  sun's  glare  is  vividly  ex- 
pressed by  the  slightness  of  the 
aerial  perspective.  Close  to  this 
remarkable  picture,  and  from  the 
same  painter  (now  Art  Director 
of  Great  Britain),  we  find  *  The 
Catapult,'  men  firing  off  a  red-hot 
bolt ;  different  in  style,  but  equally 
powerful 

Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Alma  Tadema's  accurate 
drawing,  exhaustive  learning,  and 
wondrous  finish,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  them  in  his 
'Agrippa's  Audience  Hall,'  his 
'Picture-Gallery,'  and  others  of 
equal  distinction,  though  perhaps 
less  striking  and  sympathetic. 
The  double  flutes  or  flageolets  in- 


troduced into  his  '  Private  Party, 
however  authentic  as  antiquities, 
will  always  provoke  my  scepticism 
until  I  shall  actually  hear  them 
played,  which  is  not  likely.  Even 
if  possible  and  playable,  they 
must  have  produced,  not  music, 
but  pure  cacophony, 

Millais's  astonishing  versatility, 
equally  great  in  landscape  and 
portrait,  is  amply  demonstrated, 
the  first  by  the  Scotch  upland 
scene  and  the  '  Mists  of  October,' 
the  second  by  *  Yes  or  No,'  *  Three- 
handed  Whist,'  and  especially  by 
the  haughty  old  Beefeater.  His 
powerful  *  North- West  Passage' 
may  be  taken  either  as  portraiture 
or  as  an  ideal  subject  of  domestic 
life.  Herkomer's  'Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners' (mistaken  by  a  Parisian 
gamin  for  a  Session  of  the  House 
of  Lords)  shows  how  the  difficulty 
of  a  concourse  of  red-coats  seated 
on  parallel  benches  may  be  con- 
quered by  the  life  and  emotion 
depicted  in  each  individual,  one 
of  whom  (apparently  at  death's 
door)  has  caused  the  picture  to  be 
named  '  La  Derni&re  Assembles.' 

Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon,  RA-'s 
Spanish  ancestry  is  betrayed  by 
the  resemblance  of  his  portrait  (be 
it  said  with  all  respect)  to  what 
we  might  suppose  Don  Quixote  to 
have  been ;  while  Lord  Lawrence's 
head  accords  more  with  some 
weather-beaten  veteran  than  with 
the  popular  notion  of  'a  lord.' 
And  yet  he  may  say,  '  I  am  a  lord 
indeed,  and  not' — well,  one  un- 
worthy of  the  title.  The  mere 
names  of  artists,  such  as  Frith, 
Landseer,  Leslie,  &c.,  alone  suffice 
to  show  the  attractions  of  this 
rich  collection.  Here  and  there 
pictorial  bits  startle  you  by  their 
appropriate  power;  such  as  the 
etching,  from  the  United  States, 
of  poor  ill-starred  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Before  leaving  the  pictures, 
you  can  put  yourself  into  good 
humour  by  a  glance  at '  Comment 
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oela  Finiraf  (What  will  be  the 
end  of  it  1) — the  heads  only  of  a 
warm  flirtation  between  a  maid- 
Bervant  and  her  fellow-domestic. 

Sculptors  mostly  exercise  their 
art  on  tragic,  religious,  senti- 
mental, legendary,  or  at  least  on 
serious  subjects;  nor  are  such 
wanting  at  the  present  gathering. 
But  Socrates  dying  is  merely  an 
ugly  old  man  in  a  fit;  and  Mozart 
in  his  last  moments  ia  painful 
rather  than  interesting.  The  group 
of  Jenner  trying  vaccination  on 
his  own  son,  by  G.  Monteverde, 
Bome,  fixes  attention  by  the 
thoughtful  earnestness  of  the 
operator's  face  and  the  boy's  sturdy, 
almost  heroic,  resolution  to  bear 
the  pain  of  the  puncture  without 
flinching.*  A  fisherman  rescuing 
a  dead  body  from  the  waves,  by 
that  accomplished  actress,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  proves  how  thorough- 
ly she  regards  her  profession  from 
a  seriously  artistic  point  of  view. 
By  far  the  most  attractive  to  the 
crowd  of  visitors  are  comic  sta- 
tues; and,  when  not  absolutely 
comic,  still  illustrative  of  every- 
day life.  From  Carpeaux's  chisel 
there  are  figures  and  busts  in 
marble,  some  crowned  with  roses, 
others  only  with  undressed  hair, 
but  all  laughing  under  some  pre- 
text which  your  imagination  is 
left  to  divine. 

Cencetti  sends  from  Eome  two 
marble  busts  which,  together, 
make  a  temptation  scene;  an  old 
beau,  in  high  cravat  and  shirt- 
collar,  ogling  a  merry  grinning 
girl,  who  looks  undecided  whether 
she  shall  take  her  admirer's  ad- 
vances in  joke  or  earnest.  Be- 
hind them,  by  the  irony  of  chance 
or  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
Pius  IX.  is  seated,  apparently 
giving  with  each  hand  his  dupli- 
cate blessing  both  to  the  tempted 

*  There  is  a  statue  of  Edward  Jenner 
at  Bonlo^e-sur-Mer,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time. 


and  the  temptiess.  A  well-diossed 
little  girl,  in  marble  (perhaps  a 
portrait),  holding  a  parasol,  com- 
mands pleased  approval  without 
exciting  mirth.  Not  far  ofi^  ap- 
propriately in  an  out-door  comer, 
stands  a  much-admired  terra-cotta 
group  of  a  boy  sheltering  a  girl 
under  his  umbrella,  the  whole 
forming  a  dripping  fountain.  The 
water,  rising  through  the  stalk  of 
the  umbrella,  trickles  down  it 
around  and  outside  the  figures. 
The  lad's  proudly  protective  air 
and  the  girl's  secure  satisfaction 
bad  obtained  for  the  work,  at  the 
date  of  our  visit,  one  hundred 
and  two  orders  for  reproductions 
— and  probably  more  since  then 
— ^by  the  artist,  Andrea  Boni,  of 
Milan.  But  the  climax  of  fun, 
without  vulgarity,  is  reached  by 
Giovanni  Focardi's  (of  London) 
realistic  group,  *  You  Dirty  Boy !' 
an  old  woman  resolutely  washing, 
say  her  grandson  (but  not  the 
favourite),  whose  helplessly  out- 
stretched, down-hanging  arms 
convey  his  confessed  uncleanliness 
and  his  non-resistance.  The  right 
of  reproducing  this  family  inci- 
dent has  been  bought — ^rumour 
says,  for  600Z. — by  Messrs.  A.  & 
F.  PearSy  of  London,  inventors 
and  sole  manu&cturers  of  the 
genuine  transparent  soaps,  who 
can  employ  it  as  a  trade-mark  and 
publish  it  as  a  statuette  either  in 
terra-cotta  or  in  their  more  con- 
genial and  appropriate  material, 
whether  opaque  or  semi-trans- 
parent. 

May  we  include,  since  it  is  ex- 
hibited outside,  in  the  Avenue 
Bapp,  an  eccentric  piece  of  Ameri- 
can sculpture,  namely, '  The  Dream- 
ing lolanthe'  (to  what  family  did 
she  belong?) — a  study  in  butter, 
contributed  by  Transatlantic  kine, 
and  carried  intact  £rom  Washing- 
ton to  Paris,  by  Caroline  S. 
Brooks)  If,  as  we  are  told/ men's 
evil  manners  live  in  biaas ; 
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Tirtnes  we  write  in  water,'  we 
might  model  good  men's  busts  in 
butter,  to  judge  from  the  ingrati- 
tude often  shown  to  patriots — 
witness  the  treatment  of  Monsieur 
Thiers — who  have  rendered  incal- 
culable service  to  their  country, 
while  we  cast  in  bronze  the  scourges 
of  humanity. 

A  more  substantial  work  of  art 
is  shortly  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  as 
a  present  from  France  to  the 
United  States,  in  commemoration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
their  independence.  In  the  gar- 
den of  the  Champ  de  Mars  stands 
a  gigantic  female  head  of  ham- 
mered copper,  so  big  that,  by  pur- 
chasing a  photograph,  you  can 
mount  the  staircase  inside  it,  and 
therefrom  peep  out  on  the  flower- 
beds around  you  through  the 
apertures  or  windows  in  its  diadem, 
whence  bright  electric  rays  are 
destined  hereafter  to  stream  over 
the  ocean  at  night.  The  com- 
pleted figure,  a  statue  of  Liberty, 
holding  aloft  in  her  right  hand  a 
torch  which  will  serve  as  a  light- 
house, is  to  be  a  Golossa,  not  of 
Khodes,  but  of  the  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbour,  on  an  islet 
opposite  to  Long  Island.  The 
Greek  Colossus  was  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but 
the  world's  wonders  now  could  not 
be  counted  by  seventy  times  seven. 
*  Liberty  giving  Light  to  the 
World,'  executed  by  M.  Bar- 
tholdi,  of  which  we  have  a  sample 
here,  will  be  72  metres  high,  in- 
cluding the  base,  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  236  English  feet  in  all. 
Withinside,  chambers  or  com- 
partments, up  to  the  waist,  will 
be  filled  with  sand  to  give  it 
stability,  and  prevent  oscillation 
by  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  An 
iron  staircase  will  of  course  lead 
to  the  very  summit.  The  hand 
which  is  to  hold  the  beacon-light 
has  already  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia.    In  the  breast  of  the 


Ehodes  Colossus  was  a  mirror,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  could  de- 
scry ships  at  a  distance.  The 
New  Yorkians  will  probably  be 
content  with  the  modern  device  of 
spy-glasses. 

Not  a  few  exhibitors  (shop- 
keepers rather),  especially  in  the 
Galerie  du  Travail  Manuel,  drove 
an  excellent  retail  trade,  besides 
advertising  their  specialties.  Their 
enormous  sale  of  small  articles 
must  have  more  than  repaid  their 
expenses  incurred.  From  their 
stalls  souvenirs  of  the  Exposition 
were  largely  carried  away,  in  the 
shape  of  pincushions  with  a  little 
drawer  beneath  them;  machine- 
made  jewelry,  such  as  earrings 
stamped  out  in  your  presence,  or 
watch-chains  twisted  before  your 
eyes;  medals  of  the  Exhibition 
struck  off  ditto;  dolls,  artificial 
flowers,  cheap  trinkets,  and  all 
sorts  of  imaginable  what-nots  and 
articles  de  Paris,  The  glass-en- 
closed diamond-cutting  room  of 
M.  Ch.  Eoulina,  in  which  much 
of  the  work  is  done  by  women, 
had  a  fair  amount  of  custom  for 
single -stone  rings,  warranted 
genuine  Brazilian  gems,  and  very 
suitable  as  choice  little  presents. 
Indeed  those  rings  were  a  great 
attraction.  Still,  I  think  more 
women  tried  them  on  their  fin- 
gers than  could  persuade  their 
husbands  to  pay  the  price  of  the 
jewel.  At  one  end  of  the  gallery, 
the  automaton  swimming-dog  per- 
formed in  its  tank  at  intervals. 
It  is  duly  registered  and  protect- 
ed firom  plagiarism,  like  other 
important  inventions.  But  the 
cost,  twenty  francs,  limited  the 
purchase  of  a  not  particularly  de- 
sirable toy. 

While  waiting  for  a  friend  to 
recruit  his  strength  at  one  of  the 
refreshment  places,  a  trap-maker 
close  by  was  doing  a  brisk  business 
in  contrivances  for  catching  every 
animal  from  the  size  of  a  fox  down 
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to  a  moose.  There  hung  the  vie- 
timSy  suspended  hj  the  neck  in 
the  snares,  and  stuffed  a  little 
larger  than  life.  The  fox,  in 
France,  is  looked  upon  as  pure  and 
unmitigated  vermin.  Except  for 
the  value  of  its  skin  and  brush,  it 
ranks  no  higher  than  the  rat. 
Any  one  who  preserved  foxes 
would  he  considered  fit  for  a 
lunatic  asylum,  or  at  least  for  the 
restraint  of  a  conseil  de  famille. 
I  don*t  know  that  he  could  not 
he  proceeded  against  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
terest in  the  vulpine  race  lay,  here, 
in  the  address  with  which  the 
exhibitor  set  his  traps,  showed 
how  to  conceal  them,  and  then 
sprang  them  by  touching  the 
bait-holder,  and  catching  his  prey, 
represented  by  a  wisp  of  paper, 
by  the  neck.  The  traps  went  off 
(by  sale)  in  rapid  succession,  and 
I  pocketed  a  rat-trap  as  a  wel- 
come offering  to  an  agricultural 
fiiend. 

One  of  the  animals  thus  threat- 
ened with  disaster  is  a  pretty 
little  rodent,  smaller  than  a  full- 
grown  rat,  with  a  white  tip  to  its 
tail,  very  tameable  and  engaging 
if  kept  in  a  cage ;  which  I  men- 
tion because  I  think  that,  luckily, 
it  is  not  included  amongst  British 
quadrupeds.  I  fancy  its  correct 
name  is  loir  (though  it  is  not  a 
dormouse) ;  but  in  the  north  of 
France  it  is  familiarly  known  as 
rabaillS  or  rai-baille.  It  devours 
ripe  fruit,  the  choicest  and  hand- 
somest suiting  it  best.  Apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  and  pears  are 
difficult  to  preserve  from  its 
ravages ;  for  it  climbs  to  the  very 
topmost  branches  of  a  tree,  where 
the  finest  fruits  often  grow.  It 
makes  a  more  interesting  pet  than 
the  squirreL  Whosoever  imports 
it  in  that  capacity  should  beware 
of  letting  it  loose  to  increase  and 
multiply ;  for  it  is  a  greater  gar- 
den-pest and  fruit-devourer  than 


all  those  we  now  have  put  to* 
gether.  The  best  bait  for  it,  our 
trapper  said,  is  a  nice  little  bit  of 
gingerbread. 

Further  on,  Messrs.  Perin,  Pan- 
hard,  &  Cie.'s  delicate  little  saw 
with  an  endless  blade  must  be 
seen  at  work  to  realise  the  neat- 
ness with  which  it  cuts  whatever 
you  please  out  of  blocks  of  wood. 
Passing  from  small  things  to  great, 
from  units  to  aggn^tes,  the  na- 
tional or  industrial  trophies,  piled- 
up  heaps  of  raw  or  manufactured 
articles,  are  not  the  least  wonder- 
ful objects  seen.  They  show  that 
by  profuse  accumulation  and  judi- 
cious arrangement,  a  work  of  art 
may  be  composed  with  anything. 
It  matters  not  to  the  artist-designer 
whether  he  has  huge  copper  tubes, 
logs  of  timber,  bales  of  cloth,  glass 
bottles,  coils  of  rope,  or  the  most 
outlandish  and  unpromising  ma- 
terials to  deal  with.  He  wUl  put 
them  together  in  such  a  way  tJiat 
the  first  comer  shall  stop  and  stare 
with  admiration. 

What  does  that  tall  glass  jar 
contain?  Silvered  sugar-plums f 
No ;  pure  nickel,  melted  and 
bottled  as  irregular  oval  drops  of 
varying  size. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  Australian  ores.  It  was 
skilfuUy  arranged.  The  metallur- 
gist, amongst  other  things,  was 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  that  very 
rare  ore,  Eesin-Tin. 

An  amusing  idea  was  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  Maitland's  '  Travels  in 
the  Island  of  Pleasures,'  under 
which  title  we  saw  a  huge  volume, 
big  enough  for  a  giant's  library, 
containing  specimens  of  2000 
sorts  of  bonbons  and  chocolates  in 
fantastic  variety. 

The  cases  of  Messrs.  £ley,  and 
of  Messrs.  Kynoch  &  Co.  (Wilton, 
near  Birmingham),  in  the  form  of 
'  ammunition  manufactures,'  were 
a  singularly  striking  exhibition  of 
the  refinement  of  mechanical  skill 
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applied  to  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion. It  was  truly,  although  in 
a  sense  De  Quincey  never  intended, 
*  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts.' 

Special  notice  must  be  taken  of 
the  splendid  specimens  of  carto- 
graphy, in  which  the  various  State 
departments  of  France  excelled. 
Space  will  only  permit  us  to  refer 
to  three,  from  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  (1)  The  large- 
scale  map  of  roads  and  communi- 
cations of  all  kinds  throughout 
Erance;  (2)  the  large-scale  map 
of  France  in  departments,  with 
specimens  of  the  iron  ore  from 
each  pinned  on  above  the  re- 
gion where  it  is  found ;  (3)  the 
large-scale  map  which  showed  the 
phosphates  of  lime  in  a  similar 
manner.  All  these  were  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  clear  accurate 
teaching  by  the  eye,  and  well  de- 
serve imitation  on  the  part  of  our 
own  Government  departments.  K 
the  permanent  Colonial  Exhibition 
in  London,  which  is  now  projected, 
should  be  carried  out,  a  series 
of  maps  of  this  kind,  showing 
vividly,  not  only  the  mineral,  but 
also  the  vegetable  products  of  our 
Colonial  Empire,  would  be  a 
notable  addition  to  the  technical 
education  of  the  future. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
allude  in  this  department  to  an 
English  work  of  great  merit — the 
Alpine  Club  map  of  Switzerland, 
executed  by  Mr.  Stanford  of  Char- 
ing Cross. 

To  the  student  of  mechanism, 
one  of  the  funniest  things  in  the 
whole  ExhibitioD,  perhaps,  was  a 
little  machine,  beautiful  in  all  its 
details,  in  the  house  set  apart  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  State  manu- 
factures in  tobacco. 

A  bevy  of  girls  and  workmen 
there  showed  the  various  processes 
of  cigarette-making,  from  the 
opening  of  the  tobacco-leaf,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  different  ma- 


chines, down  to  the  packing  and 
labelling  of  the  article. 

When  the  cigarette-boxes  had 
been  thus  made  ready  for  mar- 
ket, they  were  finally  fed  on  to 
the  apron  of  a  machine,  which 
checked  the  weight  of  each  auto- 
matically. As  each  little  box 
dropped  it  was  caught  by  what 
really  resembled  a  steel  copy  of  a 
human  hand,  which  passed  it  on 
to  the  weights,  and  let  it  go  if 
correct,  or  stopped  it  if  deficient 
in  weight  Altogether  an  ex- 
tremely curious  and  noteworthy 
piece  of  labour-saving  mechanism. 
English  manufacturers  who  are 
engaged  in  a  ^package'  trade 
should  not  lose  sight  of  it.  The 
position  of  the  house  in  which 
the  machine  was  at  work  we  fear 
caused  it  to  be  missed  by  many 
visitors. 

Kow  that  it  appears  we  may 
expect  another  stroke  of  nationtd 
luck  by  the  finding  of  gold  in  our 
Madras  Presidency,  it  may  be 
worth  recording  among  our  *  cu- 
riosities' the  figures  accompanying 
the  two  great  gilt  models  which 
represented  to  the  eye  the  bulk 
of  the  gold  which  has  been  found 
in  our  Colonies. 

The  Canadian  octahedron  re- 
presented the  bulk  of  4,173,000 
ounces  of  the  precious  metal — 
the  amount  which  had  been  found 
up  to  December  1877.  The 
Queensland  (Australia)  obelisk  of 
gold  showed  the  solid  content  of 
what  had  been  found  in  that 
country  from  1868  to  1877— an 
amount  equivalent  to  10,587,644^ 
sterling. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying 
to  every  Brition  to  witness  the 
eager  intelligent  interest  manifest- 
ed by  the  French  of  all  classes  in 
the  right  royal  exhibit  of  H.It.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Those 
presents  and  collections  from 
India,  which  filled  the  place  of 
honour  beside  the  State  jewels  ef 
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France  under  the  grand  transept, 
were  no  inapt  symbol  of  the  sweep 
of  British  power.  In  their  mingled 
barbarism,  refinement,  and  intrin- 
sic yalue  they  linked  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  formed  at  once 
a  reflex  of  Imperial  sway  and 
artistic  growth. 

To  his  Eoyal  Highness,  whose 
'  hearty  cooperation  (involying 
much  downright  hard  work)  at 
the  critical  moment  did  so  much 
for  this  great  show,  it  was  some 
reward  to  know  that  the  unique 
collection,  which  his  liberality  and 
care  had  placed  there,  was  duly 
appreciated  by  a  gifted  and  sym- 
pathetic people. 

Amongst  the  things  to  be 
studied  and  preserved  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exhibition,  every 
student  of  Eastern  antiquities  and 
art  should  possess  himself  of  the 
little  handbook  to  the  British- 
Indian  section  prepared  by  Dr. 
Birdwood  for  the  Eoyal  Ck)mmis- 
sion.  He  will  there  find  condensed 
much  that  is  interesting  and  useful 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  trade  and  the  master  handi- 
crafts of  India. 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear 
echoing  the  words  of  praise  be- 
stowed by  the  English  press  on 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen  and  his 
staff.  Their  unwearied  energy  and 
courtesy  are  familiar  to  all  who 
had  to  assist  practically  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  during  this  inter- 
natioxud  gathering. 

The  beautiful  assemblage  of 
instruments  of  precision  might 
lighten  away  people  who  are  not 
philosophers;  but  one  at  least 
saves  a  deal  of  head-work.  With 
the  calculating  machine  for  six- 
teen figures  you  can  multiply,  in 
a  second  or  two,  99,999,999  by 
99,999,999.  Also  you  can  with 
equal  rapidity  divide  the  product 
by  one  of  the  factors,  or  perform 
any  other  arithmetical  operation 
of  equal  complexity. 


Every  now  and  then  your  eye 
is  caught  by  the  label  which  tells 
you  that  some  handsome  or  useful 
thing — and  some  trumpery,  too — 
is  offered  to,  or  bought  for,  the 
l^ational  Lottery.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  see  them  without  buying 
tickets,  five  of  this  pretty  smOing 
young  lady,  five   more  of  that 
civil-spoken  person  in   uniform, 
and  so  on,  until  we  accumulate  a 
little  stock.     That  done,  we  have 
the  right  to  consider  which  article 
we  should  prefer  to  win.  Modestly 
giving  up  thoughts  of  the  grand 
prize— 125,000  francs,  6000/.— 
or  of  the  diamond  necklace,  we 
hesitate  whether  it  shall  be  the 
aforesaid  calculating  machine,  or 
a  landscape  in  oUs,  or  a  stock  of 
string  in  balls  of  different  sizes 
enough  to  set  up  a  village  shop, 
or  a  carriage,  close  or  open,  or  an 
assortment  of  Dutch  gin  and  li- 
queurs in  bottle,  or  a  cottage  piano, 
or  a  ditto  playable  with  a  crank, 
or  a  pair  of  lamps,  or  only  a  single 
one,  or  a  jointed  doll,  or  a  live 
palm-tree,  or  a  lady's  hat  and 
feather,  or  a  satin-cushioned  ebony 
chair,  or  a  dinner-service  of  glasses 
for  twelve,  or  an  enamelled  water- 
jug    and    dish,   or    a    porcelain 
statuette,  or  a  pair  of  ftuence  vases, 
or —  But  the  selection  ia  bewilder- 
ing.    So  the  wise  plan  will  be  to 
reckon  on   nothing,  except  the 
pleasure  ofhaving  sent  workmen's 
delegates   to  study    the  master- 
pieces of  their  respective  indus- 
tries. 

'  Keep  the  feet  warm,  and  the 
head  cool,'  says  your  doctor.  Few 
English  would  suspect  that  the 
means  of  doing  so  were  demon- 
strated, in  that  yellow  varnished 
building  in  the  garden  of  the 
Trocadero,  with  TorOts*  (Forests) 
inscribed  in  wooden  letters  on  its 
elevated  frontal  You  mount  the 
steps  and,  entering,  are  confronted 
by  a  wild  boar  with  white  tusks 
ready  for  action.     He  is  only  a 
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harmless  type  of  indigenoas  game. 
To  the  left  the  wall  is  hung  with 
round  tiansveise  slices  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  like  wooden 
cheeses,  with  hits  of  wood  clumsily 
simulating  the  shape  of  a  human 
foot;  in  shorty  with  a  complete 
series  illustrating  the  manufacture 
of  sahots,  or  wooden  shoes,  to- 
gether with  the  tools  employed ; 
from  the  woodman's  double-heeled 
sabot  (one  at  the  real  heel,  the 
other  at  the  toe),  for  stumping 
through  half-frozen  slush  andmud, 
to  the  lady's  Sunday  or  carriage- 
driying  sabot,  carved  and  blacked 
outside  to  imitate  the  folds  of 
leather,  lined  with  yelvet  and 
edged  with  fur. 

Dispersed  about  the  building 
are  treatises  (with  a  request  not 
to  take  them  away),  printed  at  the 
Imprimerie  Rationale  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce (Administration  des  Forets) 
specially  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1878.  They  are  much  dearer  than 
Grovemment  publications  for  the 
spread  of  information  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  '  Notice  sur  Tlndustrie  du 
Sabotage'  gives  you  very  little  for 
your  money,  being  confined  to 
one  Department  only  (Lozke)  in 
the  south.  More  interesting  would 
have  been  the  sight  of  men  actu- 
ally at  work  making  sabots,  cut- 
ting each  wooden  cheese  into  two 
halves,  each  half,  when  large,  into 
quarters,  each  of  which  quarters 
contains  a  shoe,  exactly  as  the 
statue  lies  hid  in  the  block  of 
marble.  When  the  outside  form 
is  fiedrly  rough-hewn,  the  heart  of 
it  is  cut  out,  for  the  foot  to  enter, 
with  augurs  and  other  tools,  whose 
names,  the  ^  Notice'  fussily  says, 
are  not  found  in  the  Erench  dic- 
tionary. The  cost  of  a  set  of 
took,  comprising  the  sabotier's 
bench,  scarcely  exceeds  50  francs, 
or  2/. 

The  &shion  of  wearing  wooden 
shoes  is  very  ancient,  being  im- 


posed on  the  mountain  populations 
almost  by  necessity,  especially  in 
winter,  in  consequence  of  their 
granitic  subsoiL  Some  sabots  are 
shod  with  iron  and  nails  by  the 
village  blacksmith  to  make  them 
lastlonger,  and,  what  would  scarce- 
ly be  expected,  to  render  the  step 
firmer  and  prevent  slipping  on 
ice  and  hardened  snow.  The » 
male  peasantry  of  Lozere  are  thus 
so  comfortably  and  healthily  shod 
as  to  be  unacquainted  with  woollen 
stockings.  With  sabots  stuffed 
with  hay  or  straw  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot  protected  by  gait- 
ers, they  fearlessly  trudge  tlux)ugh 
the  puddley  places  in  which  they 
have  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 
It  would  be  useless  to  advise  our 
marshmen  to  work  in  sabots;  they 
would  just  as  soon  eat  frogs  and 
snails.  Prejudice  is  onmipotent. 
Diderot  tells  us  that,  some  hun- 
dred years  ago,  a  London  physi- 
cian prescribed  a  pair  of  sabots  to 
a  child  of  quality  who  promised 
to  be  rickety,  but  that  not  a  single 
sabot  could  be  found  in  all  Grreat 
Britain,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
send  across  the  Channel  to  obtain 
them. 

The  fir-tree,  Pinus  sylvestris, 
Auvergne  variety,  is  employed  for 
rough  sabots.  It  suppHes  an  ex- 
cellent winter  chaussure,  protects 
the  feet  from  wet  by  the  resinous 
nature  of  its  tissue,  does  not  slip 
on  ice,  is  light  and  soft  to  the  foot, 
dries  rapidly,  and  is  sufficiently 
lasting,  especially  when  the  round 
of  wood  is  taken  near  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  A  fifty-year-old  fir-tree 
will  give  ten  pairs  of  sabots;  men's 
from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  women's 
from  the  middle  of  the  trunk, 
children's  from  the  top  and  the 
stoutest  branches.  The  chips  and 
the  twigs  serve  for  fire-wood. 
Other  woods  employed  are  the 
birch,  the  alder,  the  beech,  and 
the  walnut,  the  last  only  for  luxu- 
rious sabots.    Its  slow  growth  also 
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limits  its  use,  as  well  as  its  being 
in  request  for  fomiture.  InLoz^re, 
the  saying  runs,  the  walnut-tree  is 
small  during  a  hundred  years,  tall 
and  healthyanother  hundred  years, 
wasting  away  and  hollow  for  the 
next  hundred  years. 

Of  course  the  Forets  would  be 
incomplete   without   a  show    of 
other  woods,  amongst  them  of  the 
much-talked-of  Eucalyptus  globu- 
lus, which  is  heavy,  light-coloured, 
and  takes  a  natural  polish  without 
varnish.     This   Australian   Blue 
Gum-tree  is  peculiar-looking,  fast- 
growing,  and  undoubtedly  useful 
where  it  can  eidst  for  a  series  of 
years  ;  but  the  warnings  respect- 
ing   its    unsuitableness    to    the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  ought  to 
be  repeated  until  they  are  listened 
to.     Nurserymen  are  wrong  when 
they  offer  its  seeds  or  seedlings  to 
be  planted  as  largely  as  oak  or  ash 
— everywhere,  indeed,  except  at 
the  North  Pole.     When  they  call 
it   hardy,    they    tell   a  big  — . 
English  gardeners  are  boasting  the 
height  and  girth  of  sundry  speci- 
mens.    Thosetrees,  however,  only 
prove  the  mildness  of  the  last  two 
winters ;  not  at  all  that  the  species 
is   haKlier   than   was   supposed. 
The  Gardener^s  Chronicle  sees  the 
prolongation  of '  the  silly  season' 
in  the  numerous  letters  to  the 
daily  papers   on   the   subject  of 
Eucalyptus  trees.     One  writer  in 
the  Standard  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  recommend  them  to  be  planted 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  sewage 
impurities.     But  even  their  sup- 
posed power  to  destroy  malaria  is 
at  present  not  proven,  although 
their  very  rapid  growth  and  pro- 
portionate exhalation  of  water  from 
their  leaves  must  necessarily  have 
a  good  effect  by  absorbing  stagnant 
moisture  ftova  the  soiL     Nor  is 
the  influence  of  their  balsamic 
exudations     absolutely     denied. 
But  first  of  all,  they  have  to  be 


kept  alive.  Those  who  know 
anything  about  Eucalypti,  know 
very  well  that  it  is  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances  that 
they  will  survive  our  winters  at 
all.  A  severe  winter  would  in- 
fallibly kill  the  majority  of  the 
trees  down  to  the  g^und,  if  it  did 
not  destroy  them  outright.  On  a 
small  scale,  in  favoured  localities, 
where  due  protection  could  be 
given,  the  result  might  be  differ- 
ent j  but  that  does  not  invalidate 
the  general  rule. 

Where  can  we  find  old  Euca- 
lypti  outdoors?    The    proof   of 
their  youth  is  seen  in  their  leaves, 
which,  when  juvenile,  are  sessile 
on  their  branch,  fixed  in  a  plane 
more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  that  branch.     In  that  state 
they  give  some  amount  of  shade. 
This  is  the  condition  of  most  of 
the  subjects  seen  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  planted  out  for  summer  orna- 
ment ;  and  it  lasts  until  the  tree 
has  attained  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  at  least.     But  when  a 
three-year-old    specimen,  planted 
out  in  spring,  has  taken  good  root 
and  survived  uninjured  a  winter 
like  the  last,  its  new  terminal 
shoots  assume   quite  a  different 
type.    The   leaves,  once  sessile, 
become  more  sharp-pointed,  and 
droop  from  footstalks  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  or  longer ;  and  they 
hang  in  a  vertical  plane,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  so  as  to 
afford  but  little  shade.  The  higher 
the  sun  mounts  the   less  shade 
they    give.     The    peculiarity    is 
worth  noting,  if  only  to  show  that 
adult  Eucalypti,  at  a  certain  stage 
of  growth,  fadl  in  with  the  general 
type   of  their  Australian  breth- 
ren ;  namely,  they  become  shade- 
less  trees.     They  are  the  Peter 
Schlemyls  of  the  grove. 

There  were  plenty  of  curiosities 
outside  the  show.  The  Exhibi- 
tion made  a  man  acquainted  with 
strange   fellow-travdlers.      Who 
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are  these  just  come  in  to  break- 
fiast )    The  J  speak  a  language  to 
which  my  ear  catches  no  clue. 
They  wrap  their  teapot  in  a  nap- 
kin, to  keep  it  warm;  they  empty 
soft-boiled  eggs  into  a  tumbler- 
glass  and  stir  them  up  into  an  ill- 
looking  mess.     They  are  accom- 
panied by  an    interpreter,   who 
lays  on  the    table  a  packet  of 
tea    and  bread  wrapped  in    an 
old  newspaper.     I  glance  at  the 
print.     The  characters  are  Eus- 
sian.      At     the     theatres     you 
meet  the  same   unwonted  com- 
pany.    It  was  puzzling  to  decide 
which  beheld  each  other  with  the 
greater    astonishment — the    dan- 
senses,  who,  because  they  repre- 
sented   young   men,   seemed    to 
think  they  might  dispense  with 
petticoats,   or  the  Norman  fer- 
miereSf  who,  proud  of  their  provin- 
ciality, filled  a  side- box  to  the  ceil- 
ing with  their  church-steeple  caps. 
Curious  must  be  the  cheap  din- 
ners offered  by  benevolent  restau- 
rants for  1  fr.  20  c. — a  fraction  less 
than  a  shilling — and,  at  La  Jeune 
France,  Eue  Yalois,  behind  the 
Palais  Eoyal,  for  1  fr.  40  c,  and 
1  fr.  70c.,  in  case  you  choose  to 
ihdulge  in  an  extra.     For  the  last 
sum  you  have  potage,  three  dishes, 
a  half-bottle  of  wine,  dessert,  and 
bread  at  discretion  1  Without  hav- 
ing the   courage  to   essay  their 
merits,  I  made  sure  that  those 
estabUshments  do  exist,  and  that 
some  people  are  content  with  them. 
We  preferred  the  Diner  de  Paris, 
Passage  Jouf&oy;  good,  but  too 
crowded,  hot,  and  bustling.  True, 
they  do  give  you  an  ice ;  which 
is  a  capital  contrivance  for  catch- 
ing a  cold  in  the  head.     At  the 
close  of  one  meal  I  had  a  hungry 
young  lady  standing  by  my  side 
waiting  for  my  vacant  chair.  Poor 
little  famished  thing !     I  had  no 
choice  but  to  finish  off  as  speedily 
as  possible.     Those  struggles  for 
life,  however,  will  calm  down  with 
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the  exodus  of  the  exhibitors  an(f 
the  shutting  up  of  their  show. 
Better,  and  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended, is  the  Caf(^  Coralza,  12 
Palais  Eoyal,  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  entier  from  the  Eue  Vi- 
vienne,  and  near  the  end.  With 
capital  cookery,  exquisite  wines, 
and  sufficient  elbow-room,  the 
prices  are  moderate  for  what  you 
get  in  return. 

And  now  adieu  to  L'Exposition 
TJnivorselle  de  1878.  It  will  be 
long  before  we  look  upon  its  like 
again ;  for  besides  the  marvels  of 
human  intelligence,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry, it  was  replete  with  those 
every-day  conveniences  which  are 
too  often  absent  from  public 
gatherings,  with  plenty  of  free  sit- 
ting room,  resting-places,  and 
other  accommodation  forthe  weary 
and  the  weak.  In  fine  weather 
a  more  extraordinary  garden-party 
could  not  be  beheld;  in  foid 
weather  there  was  abundant  shel- 
ter, occupation,  and  amusement  for 
everybody.  The  last  Exhibition 
rose  of  summer  has  finally  bloom- 
ed beside  its  companions,  the 
trained  fruit-trees,  now  trans- 
planted to  bear  their  crops  else- 
where. The  tramway  horses'  feet 
will  still  patter  audibly  in  the 
streets  while  the  wheels  roll  noise- 
lessly over  the  rails;  but  the 
crowds  which  besieged  them,  so 
often  in  vain,  will  be  dispersed 
all  over  the  habitable  world,  leav- 
ing sufficient  room  for  Parisians 
proper.  Sic  transit  gloria.  Mighty 
machines,  dainty  exhibits,  and 
bright  glass  cases  must  give  way 
to  packing-boxes,  cordage,  and 
straw.  But  at  least  they  have 
had  their  brilliant  day — which  is 
something.  For  the  rest,  they  do 
but  submit  to  the  common  des- 
tiny, 

'And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  yision, 
Leaye  not  a  rack  behind !    We  are  such 

stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of.* 


FORSAKEN. 


The  sky  is  cheerless  with  clouds  of  gloom ; 

The  boughs  are  bare  and  the  leaves  are  shed ; 
The  rushes  sway  to  the  surging  tune 

Of  a  stream  whose  music  is  dull  and  dead ; 
And  never  a  gleam  of  sun  overhead, 

And  never  a  blade  of  grass  left  green  ; 
And  crystal  jewels  all  strewn  and  spread 

Where  thousand  flushes  of  bloom  have  been. 

The  birds  are  singing  no  song  of  joy ; 

The  ivy  covers  an  empty  nest : 
Will  chiU  of  the  winter's  breath  destroy 

The  light  of  summer  within  my  breast  1 
For  comes  the  touch  of  a  doubt  unblest, 

And  it  breaks  the  calm  of  a  tender  dream, 
And  the  crystal  cold  of  its  hand  has  prest 

My  hope  from  a  hope  that  '  might  have  been.' 

0  swaying  rushes  and  shivering  birds, 

0  stream  that  has  never  a  song  to  sing, 

0  fickle  swallows  who  heard  his  words, 

Half  whispered  here  in  the  silver  spring, 
My  sighs  with  you  to  the  south  may  bring 

The  old,  old  story  of  trust  betrayed ; 
For  here  I  weep,  while  on  wayward  wing 

You  flit  and  flutter  through  sun  and  shade. 

1  see  you  fly  where  my  love  has  flown ; 

1  see  you  follow  the  shimmering  track 
Of  a  sunlight  spread  on  a  sea  sun-strown 

With  rays  that  never  may  lead  him  back ; 
For  few  and  flckle  are  vows  that  lack 

The  truth  that  lives  in  the  far,  far  north  : 
0  love,  0  life,  that  you  might  come  back, 

K  only  to  tell  me  what  love  is  worth  ! 

Is  it  worth  a  summer  of  bliss  divine. 

Or  a  thousand  kisses  in  haze  of  night. 
Or  a  thousand  vows  that  proclaim  you  mine, 

Or  a  wrong  that  never  can  be  set  right  1 
Is  it  worth  the  shedding  of  tears  that  blight 

Those  eyes  whose  lustre  you  loved  so  well  1 
Is  it  worth  the  loss  of  a  life's  delight 

To  love  too  little — or  love  too  well  1 

O  sorrowful  eyes  all  dark  and  dim. 

That  look  at  me  from  an  amber  cloud — 

A  cloud  that  was  burnished  gold  to  him. 

Who  touched  it  once  with  a  touch  so  proud  ! 

0  face  that  has  gathered  the  winter's  chill 

On  lips  and  brow  that  to  him  were  vowed  I 

1  would  you  could  follow  him  where  he  will. 

Or — sink  to  rest  in  the  summer^s  shroud  !  bita. 


CRESSIDA. 

By  Bertha  Thomas,  Aitthob  of  *•  Psoitd  Maisie.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

PARTING. 

Thb  sea  was  calm  again;  the 
squall  bad  passed  away,  the  waves 
sinldiig  with  the  wind,  but  still 
faUing  over  on  the  beach  with  that 
lapping,  angry  sound  which  seems 
to  whisper  that  the  very  abating 
of  the  storm's  fury  is  but  the 
secret  gathering  for  a  fresh  burst.* 

The  sky  was  clear  this  morn- 
ing; fishermen  were  out  on  the 
quay,  getting  their  boats  and  nets 
ready ;  children  came  down  to  the 
cove  opposite  where  the  brig  had 
struck,  to  watch  the  floating  spars 
and  bits  of  wreckage  coming 
ashore,  a  common  sight  on  that 
coast.  Last  night's  storm  would 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  the  damage 
done  here  effaced.  What  was  it 
to  the  disasters  and  loss  of  life  on 
other  shores,  of  which  to-day 
brought  the  reports  1  The  excite- 
ment stirred  at  Seacombe  by  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  and  the  rescue 
of  the  crew  was  subsiding  already, 
and  the  place  relapsing  into  its 
customary  state  of  unbroken,  un- 
breakable repose. 

Stillness  everywhere,  and  most 
of  aU  in  the  small  gray  house  on 
the  height,  sad4ooking  to-day — 
hard  to  say  why — and  stillest  of 
all  in  that  room  with  the  drawn 
blinds,  and  within,  two  stricken 
lives. 

That  she  was  forbidden  to  hope, 
that  the  injuries,  beyond  question, 
were  of  a  mortal  kind,  and  that 
Joe  had  not  many  hours  to  live, 
Gressida  had  heard  that  morning, 
heard  it  calmly  too. 


But  she  is  paler  thaik  he  whom 
she  is  watching,  with  such  su- 
preme, intense  anxiety.  Her 
countenance  is  the  more  changed. 
Joe's  has  not  altered  much ;  nay, 
it  is  more  composed  and  natural, 
and  more  familiar  than  his  face  as 
she  saw  it  yesterday. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  done — 
they  had  left  her  alone  with  him 
for  a  little  or  a  long  time ;  how 
should  she  tell)  There  is  no 
known  measure  for  minutes  like 
those ;  she  seemed  to  feel  her  soul 
ebbing  away  with  them. 

'  Gressida.' 

She  had  been  longing  for  it  till 
it  sounded  in  her  ears,  and  she 
could  not  tell  if  it  was  real  now. 
She  stood  bending  over  him ;  the 
word  had  rushed  to  his  lips  as  he 
half  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
up  at  her  vacantly  and  in  wonder. 
There  was  death  in  that  white 
face  he  saw  stooping  down,  and 
in  those  sad,  speaking  eyes.  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? 
He  seemed  dimly  to  remember 
and  to  realise  what  had  happened 
to  him. 

He  was  thinking  of  the  wreck — 
the  boat — tried  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion about  the  crew.  Were  all 
the  fellows  saved?  Tes.  That 
was  right.  For  the  rest,  the 
courage  and  flmmess  that  were 
as  much  part  of  him  as  the  colour 
of  his  eyes  and  his  hair,  remained 
unshaken  now.  Gressida  stood 
motionless,  unconsciously  holding 
his  hand  fast,  as  if  to  cling  to 
some  ILak  between  them,  and 
waiting  with  shame  and  distress 
for  the  fuller  retum  of  memory, 
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the  rousing  of  thought  and  its  fatal 
sting,  at  which  the  old  kind  look 
woidd  change,  and  vanish  away 
for  the  last  time.  Slowly  con- 
sciousneas  brought  back  recollec- 
tion, and  under  it  his  countenance 
took  an  expression  of  unspeakable 
sadness — ^but  the  film  of  passion 
was  swept  away ;  the  turbid  cur- 
rents of  hie  mind  ran  clear. 

*  Tell  me/  he  said  fixedly,  '  was 
I  wrong — mad,  when  I  thought  I 
could  not  trust  you  any  more  f 

'  Joe,' said  Cressida,  in  a  whisper, 
'  I  was  mad,  and  it  has  cost  us 
both  our  lives.  Do  you  think  I 
can  live  when  you  are  gonel* 

She  saw  he  would  believe  her 
now — that  truth  thus  challenged 
springs  out  so  in  eyes  and  voice 
that  it  need  not  call  on  Heaven  to 
attest  it. 

His  look  softened  gradually  as 
he  watched  her.  He  did  not  know 
how,  but  felt  as  if  they  were  or 
might  be  at  one — stilL 

*  I  love  you,  Joe,'  she  whispered 
again ;  *  and  yet,  and  yet,  I  was  to 
blame  for  everything  that  came  to 
pass — I,  more  than  he.  Not  that 
I  cared  for  him — ever — and  I  was 
getting  to  hate  him — as  I  hate 
him  now.' 

'  You  would  not  have  let  me  go, 
then,'  he  said  slowly,  'for  any 
other — not  in  your  heart  V 

^  Kot  for  my  life,'  she  said  im- 
petuously; *but  what  of  that, 
since  I  tilfled,  when  it  was  trifling 
away  your  love  and  our  lives  that 
rested  on  it  ?  But  when  he  sent 
me  word  he  should  come  to  see 
me  again,  I  wrote  to  say  I  would 
not  have  it — the  letter  you  would 
not  let  me  send,  Joe,  you  re- 
member.' 

Joe  was  trying  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered faculties ;  reason,  memory, 
judgment  enough  to  follow  what 
she  was  saying.  He  appeared  to 
understand. 

'I  was  angered  then  at  your 
not  trusting  me  blindly,'  she  con- 


tinued; 'I,  who  had  done  my  best 
to  des^oy  your  trust  and  make 
you  think  I  was  unworthy  of 
it.' 

'  Tell  me  again,'  said  Joe.  He 
seemed  to  catch  eagerly  at  some- 
thing in  her  words  that  his  heart 
desired,  something  far  beyond 
what  the  mere  sense  of  them  con- 
veyed. *  For  I  think  Tve  loved 
you  too  much,  my  dear.  You  did 
not  love  me  like  that,  I  knew. 
But  it  was  not  he  you  cared  for, 
not  he — at  least,  you  said  so.' 

His  eyes  were  closed  again; 
consciousness  was  steady,  still,  but 
fednter. 

'  Joe,'  she  leaned  close  over  him, 
'  can  you  hear  me  V 
•  He  signed  with  a  smile  that  he 
could. 

'  No  man  living  ever  has  had, 
or  ever  will  have  had  love  from 
me,  but  you.' 

'  I  thought,'  said  Joe,  whom  her 
words  seemed  to  revive,  'that  I 
had  been  a  rough  fellow — perhaps 
too  rough  for  one  like  you — and 
that  you  wished  me  gone.' 

'You  forgot  you  had  been  so 
good  to  me,'  said  Cressida  pas- 
sionately; 'better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world;  and  I  loved 
you  best,  for  that,  and  must  have 
loved  you  best,  on  and  on,  to  the 
end.' 

'  Kiss  me.' 

The  hours  came  and  went, 
bringing  their  full  burden  of 
heaviness  and  doom,  not  to  be 
averted  now.  But  to  the  last  the 
expression  on  his  lips  remained 
unaltered,  as  it  were  of  the  last 
imprint  his  mind  received,  a  con- 
sciousness to  which  he  clung 
tenaciously,  and  passed  out  of  the 
world  with  it  in  possession — a 
deep,  conquering,  almost  exulting 
peace  and  satisfaction  of  soul. 

Cressida's  composure  astonished 
every  one.  But  only  the  inex- 
perienced were  not  alarmed  by  it 
and    its    continuance.     No    one 
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mocked  her  "witli  conBolation  or 
demonfitration  of  sympathy.  She 
let  Fan  lead  her  away,  lay  down 
as  she  was  told,  but  for  days  and 
nights  long  she  did  not  sleep. 

Whatever  they  told  her  to  do 
she  did,  with  a  sort  of  unthinking 
resignation  and  unconcern.  Like 
a  prisoner  waiting  for  assured  re- 
lease, who  meanwhile  submits  to 
orders  with  the  ready  obedience 
of  indifference. 

She  was  to  leave  Seacombe  as 
soon  as  possible.  Her  father  had 
come,  and  was  to  take  her  home 
to  the  parsonage  at  Femswold. 
They  thought  it  was  the  best 
plan.  To  Cressida  all  plans  >¥ere 
alike,  all  places,  and  all  persons. 

On  the  last  day,  however,  she. 
forced  herself  to  rouse  her  mind  a 
little.  She  called  for  Fan,  who 
had  remained  with  her  until  now, 
and  asked  who  else  had  been 
there.  She  had  heard  voices,  she 
said,  and  knew  there  was  some 
one  she  wanted  to  see  before  she 
left 

'Mr.  Halliday,'  replied  Fan. 
'  I  wrote  for  him  to  come.  Is  it 
her 

She  shook  her  head.  The  power 
of  that  name,  along  with  much 
else^  had  been  killed  in  her  by 
the  present  unnatural  sorrow. 
If  she  lived  for  anything  it  was 
to  make  peace  witii  the  minds 
she  had  wronged,  and  of  these 
she  did  not  feel  he  was  one. 

'Norbert,'  she  said.  'Might 
he  come,  do  you  think  V 

*  Yes,  0  yes ;  he  is  well  now.' 

'  1  know,'  said  Cressida.  '  Send 
him,  please.' 

One  flash  of  gladness  it  gave 
her.  When  he  came  in  and  she 
saw  the  clear  eye  that  met  hers, 
the  young  face  as  she  remem- 
bered it  long  ago — manlier  and 
firmer,  but  otherwise  the  same — 
a  smile  she  had  thought  nothing 
could  raise  came  back  once  more 
with  a  kind  of  gleam. 


'  How  well  you  look!'  she  said, 
her  listless  eyes  resting  on  him 
with  wistful  surprise  and  plea- 
sure as  she  stretched  out  her 
hand. 

It  was  Norbert  who  was  shocked 
at  her  appearance;  she  was  al- 
most unrecognisable ;  her  features 
ashy  pale,  a  shadow  over  her 
eyes,  their  light  extinguished. 
Was  that  the  beautiful  girl  who 
had  spirited  away  half  his  soul 
oncet 

'  I  thought,'  she  said, '  I  should 
like  to  see  you  once  more,  just  to 
feel  it  was  true,  and  that  you  are 
well  again,  as  they  told  me.  And 
to  ask  you  to  foi^ive  me,'  she 
added  slowly,  by  and  by.  *  You 
won't  refuse.  He  forgave  me, 
and  he  had  more  against  me  even 
than  you.' 

Norbert's  voice  faltered  a  little, 
as  he  said  very  gently, 

*  You  could  not  help  it.' 

'People  are  kind  now,*  she 
said,  '  and  it  is  very  sweet  You 
are  going  to  be  happy — ^you,  and 
Fan,  and — '  she  stopped,  passed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  added 
dreamily,  'Joe  and  I  are  alone 
now.' 

Norbert,  as  he  stood  by  and 
watched  her  compassionately,  had 
grasped  in  a  moment  what  all 
others  had  failed  fully  to  appre- 
hend. 

'  Should  you  not  live  for  your 
Mends,  Cressida,'  he  said  sudden- 
ly, '  if  you  can  1  Do  they  know 
how  ill  you  are  f 

'Yes,  I  am  ill,  I  know,'  she 
said  vaguely.  '  I  shall  be  better 
soon.  But  when  your  heart  has 
been  struck  like  that,  there  is 
no  help  sometimes.'  A  passing 
look  on  his  face  as  she  spoke 
penetrated  her  deeply;  she  re- 
membered, and  said  again  more 
earnestly,  'Forgive  me,  Norbert; 
I  know  now  what  the  hurt  there 
is  that  kills.     I  have  felt  it  too.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

ALONE. 

Three  weeks  since  the  night 
of  the  wreck.  Upon  the  Novem- 
ber gales  an  early  winter  has  set 
in,  hard  and  chill.  Frost  binds 
everything,  and  for  days  the 
country  has  been  buried  under  a 
light  covering  of  snow. 

It  lies  on  the  Monks'  Orchard 
woods,  on  the  gables  of  the  closed 
and  shuttered  house,  the  empty 
farm,  over  the  graves  in  Ferns- 
wold  churchyard,  and  the  slate 
roofs  of  the  little  rectory  close 
by,  where  Cressida  is. 

Winter  has  set  in  in  her  heart 
too;  frost-bite,  for  which  there 
is  no  known  cure,  and  the  evil  is 
making  its  way.  Ko  feeling  seems 
left  to  that  heart  but  in  one 
place,  and  there  something  cries 
out  for  help  that  the  world  cannot 
render  now. 

They  have  all  got  frightened 
about  her  at  last ;  her  father,  and 
aunt,  and  friends.  She  has  grown 
80  weak,  who  never  had  strength 
to  spare ;  but  they  suppose  the 
young  wife's  grief  must  have  its 
way.  The  doctor  says  nothing, 
which  frightens  them  more.  Cres- 
sida is  totally  quiet,  and  seems 
collected  in  mind,  but  does  not 
grow  better. 

Indeed,  to  her  the  life  going  on 
around  was  as  strange  and  apart 
as  to  a  visitant  from  a  distant 
country  or  the  next  world.  If 
there  be  really  wandering  spirits 
of  departed  ones  about  us,  how 
they  must  laugh  at  the  trivial 
routine  they  see  us  enter  upon 
daily  with  such  zest  and  industry ! 

Cressida  overheard  people  talk- 
ing of  herself,  of  Joe,  of  his  mill, 
of  the  way  in  which  everything 
had  been  left  to  her  as  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  as  possible, 
of  how  she  was  now  mistress  for 
her  life  of  the  Monks'  Orchard 


estate,  and  so  forth.  There  would 
be  papers  to  be  signed,  forms  to 
be  attended  to,  '  when  she  was 
stronger.' 

It  sounded  in  her  ears  simply 
unmeaning, — a  tale  told  by  an 
idiot,-— conveyed  no  idea,  left  no 
mark  on  her  mind  whatever. 

If  once  or  twice,  with  a  notion 
of  rousing  her,  they  made  some 
distant  gentle  approach  to  the 
subject,  wanted  her  attention  for 
a  moment,  or  her  si^ature,  she 
would  put  them  off,  saying,  *  To- 
morrow.' She  felt  herseLf  as  if 
waiting  for  something. 

One  afternoon  she  asked  to  be 
left  quite  quiet  and  alone.  She 
must  rest,  she  said.  They  dark- 
ened the  room  and  promised  she 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

An  hour  or  so  passed  by ;  pre- 
sently she  got  up  from  the  sofa, 
went  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out.  The  scene  scarcely  came  on 
her  as  familiar,  in  its  glittering 
shroud  of  snow,  but  how  beautiful 
that  shroud  was !  It  disguised 
the  wintry  bareness,  yet  threw 
ou^  the  delicate  outlines  here  and 
there.  The  frosted  branches  and 
twigs  of  the  tall  elms  and  limes, 
the  feathered  shrubs,  the  soft 
fleecy  meadows  and  white  hedges, 
— it  was  a  fairy  sight;  stilling 
with  its  intensity  of  peace,  dead- 
ening too. 

Cressida  pressed  her  face  against 
the  glass.  Her  thoughts  would 
go  astray  sometimes  from  sheer 
weakness,  and  she  was  aware  of 
it.  There  was  one  distinct  long- 
ing in  her  mind,  however ;  foolish, 
perhaps,  but  not  to  be  silenced, 
and  to-day  she  felt  her  head 
steady  enough  to  carry  her  inten- 
tion through. 

Mechanically  she  took  a  shawl 
and  wrapped  it  round  her,  but 
the  low  fever  that  had  been  on 
her  for  days  made  her  quite  in- 
sensible to  cold  at  this  moment. 
She  left  the  room,  and  stood  at 
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the  head  of  the  staircase  and  lis- 
tened. If  they  knew,  they  would 
Slop  her  going,  she  feared,  and 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
insist.  All  in  the  house  was 
quiet.  A  spirit  could  not  have 
descended  the  steps  more  noise- 
lessly. The  next  minute  her  hand 
was  on  the  garden-door,  and  she 
passed  out  unperceived,  and  dis- 
appeared up  the  shruhbery  of 
evergreens. 

The  early  dusk  of  winter  was 
gathering ;  she  must  make  haste. 
A  few  steps  brought  her  to  the  gate 
by  the  road ;  but  as  she  opened  it, 
she  felt  her  weakness,  and  her  brain 
turned  dizzy.  She  waited  for  a 
moment,  with  her  eyes  resting  on 
the  little  church  and  the  grave- 
yard stones  on  the  slope  opposite. 
Only  the  lane  was  between,  and 
as  she  looked  her  head  grew 
lighter ;  she  felt  suddenly  better 
— quite  well.  The  snow  was  fall- 
ing in  light  soft  flakes  as  she 
crossed  the  road,  but  the  air  was 
so  intensely  still  that  the  cold  did 
not  strike.  She  pushed  aside  the 
little  wicket-gate,  and  made  her 
way  quickly  to  a  point  screened 
by  the  church  firom  the  road. 

She  was  tired  and  out  of  breath 
when  she  got  there — ^the  old  re- 
treat by  the  sunken  wall  under 
the  ash-tree,  where  she  used  to 
watch  sunsets  and  dream  to  them, 
close  to  the  family- vault  of  the 
Kennedys,  with  its  several  in- 
scriptions— the  stone  that  had 
been  put  up  when  Tom  Kennedy 
died,  his  name  the  last  that  had 
been  added  yet 

It  was  a  senseless  fancy,  no 
doubt,  that  made  her  feel  as  if  in 
this  place  she  were  nearer  Joe 
than  in  any  other ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  she  could  not  help  it.  It 
was  the  only  spot  in  the  world 
where  she  had  a  wish  to  come ; 
the  desire  had  been  in  her  for 
long ;  she  had  merely  been  wait- 
ing for  some  hour  when  she  should 


feel  strong  enough  to  make  the 
effort  on  her  own  account^  before 
those  in  the  house  could  prevent 
her.  She  would  not  stay  more 
than  a  few  minutes ;  but  she 
thought  she  must  be  happier 
afterwards. 

Why,  already  she  felt  in  some 
way  comforted.  Out  here  she  had 
a  sense  of  freedom,  escape,  re- 
union; because  she  was  alone  with 
the  thought  and  memory  of  him. 
Indoors  they  were  all  watching 
and  troubling  her.  For,  though 
they  never  said  so,  she  knew  they 
wished  her  to  distract  herself, 
were  waiting  and  hoping  to  see 
her  get  over  her  loss,  be  resigned, 
and  get  well.  And  they  were 
people  who  did  not  care  for  him. 
His  being  dead  mattered  only  to 
them  for  her  sake.  She  hated  to 
be  amongst  them.  Their  kind 
words  jarred  on  her.  They  had 
no  glimmering  of  the  heart-crush- 
ing sorrow  they  wanted  to  soothe. 

Out  here  there  is  calm  and 
liberty.  The  snow  buries  Nature, 
her  life  and  corruption,  giving 
them  both  one  aspect — a  sem- 
blance that  is  not  their  own.  Is 
there  no  like  numbing  kindly  veil 
for  the  spirit,  that  can  fall  on  it, 
cover  it,  make  sorrow  one  with 
joy,  merging  both  in  that  which 
is  neither — rest  1 

Coming  here  has  done  her  good, 
as  she  kaew  it  must.  She  can 
almost  fancy  Joe  is  near  her,  that 
they  are  talking  and  laughing  to- 
gether as  they  used.  Then  she 
leans  against  the  stone,  rests  her 
head  on  her  hands,  and  though 
her  lips  do  not  move,  she  can  hear 
the  voice  of  her  soul  repeating 
again  and  again,  '  I  love  you,'  and 
can  feel  he  is  listening. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness 
around  her,  binding  everything  as 
in  an  enchanted  sleep.  But  the 
red  sun  had  sunk ;  it  was  darken- 
ing fast ;  she  had  already  stayed 
longer  than  she  meant^  and  must 
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be  going,  she  repeats  aloud  me- 
chanically. One  moment  more. 
She  is  tired,  and  sits  down  to  rest. 
Then  a  dazed  feeling  comes  over 
her,  and  she  forgets  where  she  is. 

Yes,  those  were  good  old  times 
at  the  farm,  when  first  they  went 
there.  Oddly  the  fancies  come  and 
go — a  tribe  of  vivid,  but  trivial  and 
unconnected  memories.  That  was 
a  hard  winter  too.  A  reminiscence 
crosses  her  of  a  day  when,  after  a 
heavy  snow-fall,  she  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  of  her  room 
and  saw  Joe  just  underneath, 
bringing  in  an  armful  of  logs.  She 
shook  down  a  quantity  of  snow 
upon  him  in  play ;  it  covered  him 
over,  and  he  stood  laughing  and 
helpless,  his  arms  loaded,  unable 
to  defend  himself,  or  to  bring 
such  a  snowdrift  into  the  kitchen, 
begging  for  mercy;  whilst  she 
laughed,  threw  down  more  snow, 
till  he  looked  like  a  big  Polar 
bear. 

It  is  spring  now,  and  they  go 
walking  in  the  lanes  together — 
something  brings  it  all  back  on 
her — how  they  loitered  by  a  wide- 
running  mill-stream,  she  standing 
leaning  over  a  rustic  wooden 
bridge,  Joe  gone  down  the  bank 
after  a  water-snake  or  a  sedge- 
warbler's  nest,  intent  on  his  re- 
searches when  roused  by  an  ex- 
clamation of  dismay  &om  the 
bridge. 

'What's  the  matter  nowf  he 
said,  looking  up.  Her  hat  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  wind  into 
the  stream  ;  she  stood  there  with 
her  hair  all  blown  about,  laugh- 
ing, and  pointing  ruefully  to  the 
water,  where  the  current  was 
rapidly  floating  down  her  hat  to 
the  mill-wheel  hard  by. 

How  Joe  tried  to  stay  its  course 
and  failed ;  how  it  was  caught  in 
the  reeds  and  fished  out  at  last 
with  much  difficulty,  and  in  a 
dripping  condition;  how  she  stole 
his  cap  and  walked  home  in  it — 


curiously  it  is  all  happening  over 
again — how,  when  they  got  back, 
she  so  liked  her  appearance  that 
she  threatened  to  keep  his  pro- 
perty, and  suggested  he  should 
take  hers  in  exchange. 

How  they  laughed!  She  is 
laughing  now,  and  the  sound  of 
her  voice  recalls  her  to  herself — 
in  part.  She  is  there,  face  to  face 
with  the  wintry  earth.  She  looked 
around  and  saw  the  frozen  vale 
beneath  her,  stretching  away  to 
the  red  horizon,  like  an  arctic  sea, 
broken  by  thorn-hedges,  marked 
here  and  there  by  a  black  leafless 
bough  from  which  the  snow  has 
been  shaken ;  the  far  still  woods 
yonder,  dreaming  of  spring;  the 
wide  leaden  sky  overhead,  that 
looks  as  if  it  was  coming  down. 

Her  lips  are  pale,  but  the  old 
light  half  gleams  in  her  eyes  as 
she  lifts  them,  clasping  her  hands 
mutely,  as  it  were,  in  a  supreme 
appeal  to  the  eternal  powers  around 
her  to  make  her  heart's  pain  cease, 
and  soon. 

More  merciful  than  her  diil- 
dren  the  earth  looks  to-night; 
more  mighty  to  heal. 

To  Cressida,  as  the  soft  snow 
falls  noiselessly  around  her,  there 
is  brought  such  a  sweet  feeling 
of  sleep  as  has  not  come  to  her 
for  long ;  at  its  touch  pain  dies 
away ;  her  brain  and  heart  are  at 
ease,  lulled  in  a  last  dream  of 
reunion ;  and  her  only,  her  last 
fading,  fear  is  to  wake  and  find 
herself  back  in  the  world  alone. 

No  more.  Her  guardians  have 
missed  her,  and  presently,  sus- 
pecting where  she  may  have  gone, 
are  coming  to  find  her  there,  sunk 
in  a  perfect  sleep,  and  to  take  her 
back  home. 

Nay,  for  hers  is  far  off.  Wher- 
ever tiie  dead  have  their  abiding- 
place,  there  it  lies.  Ere  another 
day  shall  dawn  she  will  have 
found  it.  The  bitd  is  escaping, 
and,  freed,  will  know  its  way. 


Cressida. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Another  spring  has  come  and 
gone,  transforming  the  face  of 
the  earth,  endalng  it  with  fresh 
life  and  loveliness,  and  waking  the 
voices  of  joy  and  gladness.  New 
faces  at  Monks'  Orchard,  which 
has  become  the  property  of 
strangers.  Children  go  racing 
through  the  picture-gallery,  and 
rambling  the  woods  that  ring  with 
their  merry  shouts  and  laughter. 
The  rectory  has  changed  hands, 
too ;  and  as  the  season  advances 
events  approach  that  will  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  for  others  who 
have  grown  up  among  those  scenes 
and  are  about  to  part  from  them 
now. 

One  day  there  came  three  to 
Fernswold — for  the  last  time.  It 
is  farewell.  An  end  and  a  begin- 
ning ;  to-morrow  brings  the  out- 
set of  changes.  Grey  well  is  to 
have  a  new  owner ;  the  Alleynes 
are  removing,  and  a  few  weeks 
hence  two  of  the  children  of  that 
house  are  to  start  on  their  altered 
life,  under  fresh  auspices ;  and 
their  paths,  though  different,  are 
not  to  be  divided. 

All  three  visitors  had  been 
drawn  to  the  same  spot  by  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  that  which  had  led 
Cressida  there  so  irresistibly. 

The  brother  and  sister  came 
together,  and  stood  awhile  by  a 
grave  where  all  that  was  sweetest 
and  saddest  in  their  young  ex- 
perience lay  entombed.  For  one 
of  them,  the  idolatry  of  early 
love,  of  which — even  though  it 
have  worked  desolation  —  some 
imperishable  essence,  sweet  unto 
death,  survives. 

Norbert  will  never  know  love 
like  that  love.  Yet  for  him,  as 
for  her  who  stood  by  him,  life 
was  but  just  beginning,  the  world 
had  heights  and  depths  to  reveal 
to  them  both,  secrets  of  more 
precious  and  profound  significance 


than  any  which  had  yet  passed 
under  their  ken. 

The  other  came  alone.  He, 
too,  was  entering  upon  a  bright- 
ened career,  with  a  prosperous 
future  in  view ;  years  well  filled 
with  noble  interests  and  impor- 
tant endeavour  and  lasting  plea- 
sures, all  to  be  shared  by  her,  the 
loved  young  girl  he  had  chosen 
from  among  all  others  for  his 
lifelong  companion. 

Only  his  youth  was  behind 
him ;  and  his  farewell  was  to  that 
and  its  divinity  of  feeling.  Some- 
thing that  has  been;  something 
beyond  what  can  ever  be  again. 

Once  a  light  dawned  for  him, 
in  the  shape  of  sweet  human  love. 
How  it  made  magically  clear 
and  sure  what  the  teaching  of 
great  men  and  great  books  con- 
veys faintly  and  doubtfully  !  — 
created  faith  in  illimitable  things, 
woke  exalted  desire,  gave  intelli- 
gence of  immortality — treasures 
whose  ministers  are  chary  of  their 
bounty.  He  saw  his  last  of  them 
when  he  quenched  that  light,  and 
wrote  'False'  in  the  ashes. 

Strange  that  his  present  feeling 
should  be  so  like  that  of  one  ask- 
ing forgiveness  of  the  dead;  a 
sense  of  injustice  unintentionally 
rendered,  tardily  revoked,  now  he 
acknowledges  what  it  may  be 
nothing  less  than  the  things  that 
had  passed  could  lutve  brought 
home  to  him — ^how  little  he  really 
knew  her,  but  how  he  came  near- 
est to  it  in  the  moments  when  he 
had  held  her  most  dear ! 

The  old  dead  love  in  his  heart, 
that  he  was  so  eager  to  destroy, 
cries  out  that  it  was  £edsely 
slain.  She  is  far  from  him  ;  she 
will  not  hear  now.  Yet  whether 
it  be  to  dumb  deaf  earth  or  to  a 
purified  and  illumined  soul,  his 
acknowledgment  has  gone  forth. 
'My  spirit  wronged  yours  when 
you  were  here.  Mine  the  loss  as 
well' 
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He  must  not  look  back,  much  before  letting  go  his  grasp  on 

less  think  what  that  love,  trium-  memory — that  was  a  leave-taking 

phant,  might  have  done  for  him  for  all  time  and  eternity — and  then, 

and  for  her.    There  is  no  help  shutting  the  door  on  the  past  for 

here.     It  was  finished  long  ago.  ever  and  ever,  he  went  forth  to 

Just  for  one  moment  he  wavered,     fulfil  his  course  on  the  road  of  life.  ^ 

j| 


A  COUP  D'ETAT. 


If  little  seeds  by  slow  degree 

Put  forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  unheard, 
Our  love  had  grown  into  a  tree, 

And  bloomed  without  a  single  word. 

I  haply  hit  on  six  o'clock. 

The  hour  her  father  came  from  town  ; 
I  gave  his  own  peculiar  knock, 

And  waited  slyly,  like  a  clown. 

The  door  was  open.     There  she  stood. 
Lifting  her  mouth's  delicious  brim. 

How  could  I  waste  a  thing  so  good  ! 
I  took  the  kiss  she  meant  for  him. 

A  moment  on  an  awful  brink — 

Deep  breath,  a  frown,  a  smUe,  a  tear  ; 

And  then,  *  0  Robert,  don't  you  think 
That  that  was  rather — cavalier  f 


POPULAR  NAMES  AND  SINGULAR  MOTTOES  OF 

BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 


Nearly  all  the  regular  regiments 
in  the  infantry  of  the  British 
Army  are  distingaished  by  nume- 
rals, from  No.  1  to  something  over 
No.  100  (at  present  110);  and 
the  same  remark,  with  exceptions 
which  need  not  be  particularised 
here,  applies  to  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments. Besides  this,  most  of  ti^e 
corps  are  also  known  by  distinc- 
tive names,  such  as  King's  Own, 
Queen's  Own,  Royals,  Buffs,  Bor- 
derers, Scots  Greys,  Black  Watch, 
Rangers,  Carabineers^  &c, ;  while 
certain  groups  of  regiments  are 
further  identified  as  Rifles,  Fusi- 
leers.  Guards,  Dragoon  Guards, 
Light  Dragoons,  Lancers,  Hussars, 
Fencibles,  &c.  But  a  more  curious 
part  of  the  subject,  and  that  which 
has  suggested  the  present  paper, 
is  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiments  have  attached  to  them 
some  peculiar  nickname,  saying, 
shout,  byword,  or  motto,  applied 
to  them,  and  to  them  only;  some- 
times by  themselves,  sometimes 
by  others ;  occasionally  satirical 
and  unacceptable,  but  for  the 
most  part  pleasantly  recognised 
by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
several  corps. 

This  tendency  towards  nick- 
naming shows  itself  much  more 
extensively  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  supposing.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no 
profession,  trade,  avocation,  or  po- 
sition in  life  without  it;  while  the 
tendency  is  strengthened  by  every 
grouping  of  people  into  classes, 
parties,  coteries,  or  cliques.  Do 
not  the  students  at  the  Home  and 


Colonial  Society's  School  speak 
pleasantly  of  the  establishment  as 
the  <Ho  and  Co'?  Is  not  the 
Medico  -  Chirurgical  Society  the 
'  Medico-Chi'  among  the  members? 
Are  not  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys 
the  ^Bluecoat  boys,'  and  the 
scholars  at  Winchester  School  the 
'  Wykehamists'  ?  Has  not  many 
a  boy  rueful  reasons  to  know  what 
a  '  fag'  at  school  means  ?  and  are 
not '  coach'  and  '  scouts,'  so  puz- 
zling to  outsiders,  every-day  terms 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge?  Grave 
clergymen  indulge  in  a  sly  poke 
at  a  reverend  brother  who  shows 
his  *  High*  proclivities  by  wearing 
an  '  M.B.'  vest — initials  about  as 
intelligible  as  Sanscrit  to  the  un- 
initiated; and  they  have  a  techni- 
cal meaning  for  a '  parson's  week.' 
The  'Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  in 
itself  a  specialty,  was  further 
changed  to  the  'Upper  Ten.' 
Quakers  used  to  be,  if  they  are 
not  now,  '  Broadbrims.*  Charity 
schoolboys  wore  '  muffincaps'  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  recent 
changes  in  dress.  Ladies  a  few 
months  back  wore  *  pork -pies;* 
menfolk  still  wear  '  wideawakes.' 
Policemen  have  not  quite  ceased 
to  be  *  Bobbies,'  nor  fourpenny- 
bits '  Joeys.'  Sailors  are '  old  salts' 
and  'jolly  tars;'  clerks  are  'quill- 
drivers.'  But  we  need  not  further 
extend  the  illustrations. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  regi- 
ments, especially  those  raised  ori- 
ginally in  Scotland,  have  always 
been  strong  in  the  number  of 
men  bearing  a  particular  surname. 
The  clue  to  this  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  fact  that  clanship  is  (or  was) 
territorial  in  its  tendency ;  the 
clan  heing  a  kind  of  large  family, 
dividing  off  into  households  as 
the  numher  of  mouths  increased, 
but  still  regarding  a  particular 
locahty  as  in  some  sense  head- 
quarters. In  the  early  days  of  the 
reign  of  George  11.  every  officer  and 
man  of  one  particular  Argyllshire 
regiment  was  a  Campbell,  to  this 
day  the  family  name  of  the  ducal 
head  of  that  shire;  when  that 
regiment  marched  to  the  attack, 
it  was  indeed  *The  Campbells  are 
coming !'  Again,  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  was  raised 
entirely  among  the  Elliotts;  the 
men  relished  the  joyousness  of 
marching  to  the  time  of  the  old 
song, 

*  My  name  it  is  Tarn  Elliott, 
And  wha  daur  meddle  wi'me!' 

Mottoes  are  much  used  in  the 
army,  in  many  cases  rather  unin- 
telligible to  the  men  of  the  re- 
spective regiments,  among  whom 
learning  is  somewhat  at  a  low 
ebb.  Of  course  plain  English 
can  be  interpreted  by  word  of 
mouth  from  man  to  man ;  and 
the  Highlanders,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
recruits  soon  learn  to  know 
something  about  the  meaning  of 
mottoes  in  those  languages,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  examples ; 
but  if,  as  we  are  told,  there  are 
more  than  twenty  regiments  that 
bear  Latin  mottoes,  this  must  be 
a  sore  puzzle  to  the  men.  After 
all,  what  the  French  call  sobriquets 
and  we  'nicknames'  are  most  in 
favour  as  distinguishing  marks 
between  one  corps  and  another. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  some 
stirring  incident  in  actual  warfare 
earned  for  one  regiment  the  title 
of  the  *  Die-hards  ;'  that  powers 
of  endurance  were  displayed  by 
the  '  Eough  and  Toughs ;'  that 
the  steadiness  of  another  (pro- 
bably Scotch)  was  complimented 


by  the  designation  'Shoulder  to 
Shoulder ;'  and  that  '  Lord  lake's 
Dirty  Shirts*  told  of  a  regiment 
doing  hard  service  in  India  under 
privations  which  rendered  futile 
any  appeal  to  the  aphorism  that 
'  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.' 

Let  us  glance  at  her  Majesty's 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  gather 
a  few  illustrations  of  this  tendency 
to  the  adoption  of  by-names. 

The  1st  Eegiment  of  Foot,  be- 
ing A  1  in  the  order  of  raising, 
are  the  'Royals.'  The  2d  Foot 
have  a  '  Paschal  lamb'  as  a  badge 
on  some  part  of  the  equipments, 
said  to  have  been  adopted  because 
the  corps  was  raised  mainly  to 
defend  Tangier,  the  dowry  brought 
by  Charles  II.'s  Queen,  Catherine 
of  Braganza :  the  Paschal  lamb 
being  the  badge  of  PortugaL 
Some  years  later  the  men  were 
known  satirically  as  '  Kirke's 
lambs,'  in  connection  with  events 
during  the  brutal  proceedings  of 
Judge  Jefieries.  The  3d  Foot  are 
known  as  the  '  Buffs,'  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  their  facings ; 
also  (seventy  years  ago)  as  the 
'  Nutcrackers' and  the  'Eesurrec- 
tionists,'  arising  out  of  incidents 
in  the  Peninsular  War.  This  is 
the  only  regiment  entitled  by- 
special  privilege  to  march  through 
the  City  of  London  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  the 
exception  being  a  memento  of  the 
fact  that  the  corps  (in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth)  was  raided  by 
combining  various  companies  of 
the  Trained  Bands  of  London  ap- 
prentices ;  the  last  year  when  the 
regiment  exercised  this  privilege 
was,  we  believe,  1863.  (An  in- 
cident connected  with  '  Old  Buffs' 
and  *  Young  Buffs'  will  come  for 
notice  in  a  later  page.)  The  5th 
Foot  rank  among  the  small  num- 
ber of  regiments  known  as  'Fu- 
sileers' — a  name  that  has  lost  its 
original  meaning.  The 'Old  and 
Bold  Fifth,'  when  on  service  in 
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the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  took  from 
slain  French  grenadiers  sufficient 
white  feathers  to  equip  the  whole 
regiment.  This  achievement  was 
subsequently  recognised  by  au- 
thoritative permission  to  wear  a 
white  plume  in  the  hat  or  cap. 
An  amusing  iUustrationwas  after- 
wards afforded  of  the  lesseniug  of 
value  in  a  coveted  honour  when  it 
becomes  too  widely  bestowed.  A 
War  Office  order  in  1829  ap- 
pointed  the  white  plume  to  be 
used  more  extensively  than  before 
in  the  British  army ;  the  5th  said 
(mentally,  if  not  audibly),  'But 
we  shall  lose  our  mark  of  distinc- 
tion if  so  many  other  fellows 
wear  a  white  plume.'  The  War 
Office  made  it  all  right,  by  giving 
special  permission  to  the  5th  to 
wear  a  plume  red  in  the  upper 
half  and  white  in  the  lower. 
Some  of  the  men  are  said  to  have 
a  theory  of  their  own  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  bi-colour,  to  the 
effect  that  in  a  sanguinary  battle 
the  5th  dipped  the  tips  of  their 
white  plumes  in  the  enemy's  blood 
— very  terrible,  but  not  very  pro- 
bable. 

The  6th  like  to  be  known  as 
the  'Warwickshire  Lads,'  and  also 
as  the  'Saucy  Sixth.'  The  9th 
during  the  Peninsular  War  were 
for  a  time  satirically  known  as  the 
'  Holy  Boys  f  they  were  believed 
to  have  sold  Bibles  for  drink,  and 
to  have  sacked  convents  ;  but  the 
meu,  of  course,  welcomed  the  more 
soldierly  compliment  of  being  the 
'  Fighting  Ninth.'  The  11th  were 
at  one  time  known  as  the  'Bloody 
Eleventh,'  in  the  rough  language 
of  some  of  the  men  of  other  regi- 
ments, on  account  of  the  many 
sanguinary  battles  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged ;  the  unpleasant 
designation  was  not,  of  course, 
permanently  adopted.  *  Calvert's 
Entire'  was  for  many  years  the 
odd  designation  for  the  14th,  most 
likely  from  the  name  of  the  colo- 


nel The  17th  are  the  'Bengal 
Tigers,'  the  figure  of  a  tiger  being 
the  regimental  badge.  The  19th 
and  20th  were  at  one  time  the 
'  Green  Howards'  and  the  *  Howard 
Greens'  respectively,  both  wearing 
green  facings,  and  each  having  a 
Howard  as  the  commanding  of- 
ficer ;  the  names  were  certainly  as 
nearly  alike  as  they  could  well  be 
without  being  actually  identical 
The  20th  were  at  another  time 
known  as  the  'Minden  Boys,' 
from  their  gallantry  shown  at  the 
battle  of  Minden.  Why  the  21st 
were  originally  known  as  the 
'  Earl  of  Mar's  Grey  Breeks'  we 
shall  perhaps  not  have  any  great 
difficulty  in  surmising.  The  22d 
are  the  '  Two  Two's'— an  apposite, 
if  not  decidedly  heroic,  designa- 
tion: on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
review-days,  and  gala-days  the 
men  wear  a  sprig  of  oak  in  their 
caps  or  shakos,  or  a  branch  of  oak 
on  the  shoulder,  in  recognition,  it 
is  said,  of  their  services  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  where  they 
rescued  George  ll.  from  a  position 
of  considerable  peril.  The  23d 
are  the  *  Eoyal  Welsh  Fusileers,' 
generally  associated  with  the  Prin- 
cipality by  the  nationality  of  many 
of  the  men.  They  wear  a  bow  of 
ribbon  on  the  collar,  a  relique  or 
memorial  of  the  pigtail  so  much 
worn  in  bygone  times.  They  also 
rejoice  (more  or  less)  in  being  the 
'Royal  Goats'  and  the  'Nanny 
Goats  ;*  the  '  child  of  the  regi- 
ment' is  with  them  a  goat,  who 
seems  to  imbibe  a  sort  of  military 
pride  in  being  a  member  of  this 
distinguished  corps.  When  the 
23d  marched  past  Buckingham 
Palace  on  their  return  from  the 
Crimea,  Nanny  headed  the  men, 
and  came  in  for  a  share  of  royal 
recognition.  The  25th  are  the 
*  Eong's  Own  Borderers,'  probably 
from  having  been  originally  raised 
in  one  of  the  border  counties. 
The    singular    name    of   the 
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'  Slashers'  has  been  given  to  the 
28th.  Some  say  that  the  regiment 
earned  it  by  dashing  and  slashing 
heroism  at  the  battle  of  White 
Plains  during  the  American  War, 
and  that  the  men  hold  themselves 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing, in  virtue  of  their  connection 
with   this    corps.     But    another 
story  is  more  specific  and  sensa- 
tional, to  the  effect  that  during 
the  war  just  named  a  Canada  mer- 
chant in  a  severe  winter  refused 
to    give    comfortable    billets    or 
quarters  to  the  women  of  the  regi- 
ment, wives  of  some  of  the  men, 
whereby  many  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures perished  with  cold.     The 
officers,  exasperated  at  this  bru- 
tality and  its  result,  took  a  revenge 
which  the  merchant  never  forgot 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  They 
dressed  themselves  like  savages, 
burst  into   his  sitting-room  one 
evening,  and  slashed  off  his  ears : 
lynch-law   in  good  sooth  !    The 
30th  are  the  '  Treble  X's'  (XXX). 
The  31  St,  the  *  Young  Buffs,'  once 
earned  the    good  opinion    of  a 
general  under  whom  they  were 
serving.     He    cried   out,    *  Well 
done,  old  Buffs  T  *  We  are  not  the 
Buffs,  sir,'  was  the  reply.    *  Then 
well  done,  young  Buffs  !'  was  the 
final  response;   and  the  *  Young 
Buffa'  they  became.  The  33d  Foot 
wished  to  become  known  as  the 
*  Duke  of  Wellington's  regiment,' 
and  he  consented,  but  stipulated 
for  a  postponement  of  the  naming 
until  after  his  decease;  the  as* 
sumption  of  the  title,  therefore, 
did  not  take  place  until  1853.  The 
history  of  the  regiment  tells,  how- 
ever, of  an  older  and  more  familiar 
appellation,  the  *Havercake  Lads,' 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  first 
raised  their  recruiting-sergeant  was 
wont  to  march  with  an  oat-cake 
impaled  on  his  sword.     The  35th 
are  the  '  Orange  Lilies,'  from  the 
colour  of  their  facings. 

The  38th  are  proud  of  the  in- 


cident which  has  earned  for  them 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  regi- 
mental number-badge  on  the  back 
as  well  as  the  front  of  their  caps 
and  shakos.  It  was  a  bit  of  prompt 
tactics  during  the  campaign  in 
Egypt.  Being  drawn  up  in  an 
extended  line  only  two  deep,  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry  both  in  front  and 
in  rear.  The  commanding  officer 
gave  the  word  'Bear  rank,  tight 
about  face;  fire  I'  They  did  so, 
and  repelled  both  attacks  at  once. 
The  39  th  are  the  '  Green  Linnets,' 
irom  the  colour  of  their  facings. 
The  40th  are  the  'Excellera,'  a 
pleasant  pun  on  the  Roman  nu- 
merals XL.  The  42d,  or  '  Royal 
Highlanders,'  have  had  a  wide 
and  enduring  reputation  as  the 
'  Black  Watch,'  the  English  form 
of  an  almost  unspellable  Graelic 
name.  They  formed  one  among 
many  companies  raised  about  1 730 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  High- 
land borders,  and  were  regularly 
regimented  as  the  Highland  Regi- 
ment, afterwards  as  the  42d  Foot 
The  name  Black  Watch  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  sombre  tartans  and 
the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  English 
regiments.  The  gallant  42d  have 
been  in  action  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world — in  Flanders,  in 
North  America,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  Egypt,  in  Holland,  at 
Corunna,  in  Portugal,  at  Tou- 
louse (in  an  attack  on  a  French 
redoubt  500  men  of  the  gallant 
corps  were  reduced  to  90,  by  whom 
the  victory  was  won) ;  at  Quatru 
Bras,  Waterloo— But  we  know  not 
where  to  stop. 

The  43d  are  the  *  Light  Bobs,' 
for  some  reason  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted.  The  44th  are, 
for  a  very  simple  reason,  the  *Two 
Fours;'  while  the  45th,  for  some 
local  incident  in  their  past  history, 
receive  the  odd  cognomen  of  the 
*01d  Stabbers.'    The  light  com- 
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pany  of  the  46tby  it  appears,  are 
privileged  to  wear  a  red  ball  in 
their  caps.  When  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine,  during  the 
great  American  war,  the  company 
greatly  annoyed  the  enemy,  who 
threatened  to  give  them  no  quarter 
if  the  opportunity  arose.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  men  of  the  46th  re- 
solved that  there  should  be  no 
mistake ;  they  dyed  the  ball  red, 
instead  of  the  green  worn  by  the 
rest  of  the  regiment ;  and  many 
years  afterwards  the  War  Ofl&ce 
sanctioned  this  peculiar  distinc- 
tion. The  50th  are  the  *  Devil's 
Royals,'  and,  more  politely,  the 

*  Gallant  Fiftieth,*  in  recognition 
of  their  prowess  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiera.  They  are,  or  were,  also 
the  •  Blind  Half  Hundredth,'  from 
having  been  nearly  blinded  by 
ophthalmia  during  the  campaign 
in  Egypt ;  and  when  on  one  occa- 
sion they  wiped  their  perspiring 
faces  with  their  dark  cuffs,  they 
became  for  the  nonce  the  *  Dirty 
Half  Hundredth.' 

A  play  upon  the  initials  of 
King's  Own  Light  Infantry  gives 
the  name  of  the  *Kolis*  to  the 
51st  Eegiment.  The  53d,  from]the 
colour  of  their  facings,  rejoice  in 
the  sobriquet  of  the  *  Brickbats,' 
but  more  willingly  in  the  whim- 
sical name  of  the  '  Five  and 
Threepennies,'  from  5  and  3,  and 
from  that  sum  being  the  daily 
pay  of  the  lowest  subaltern  officer. 
The  55th  are  the  'Two  Fives;' 
and  the  56th  the  'Pompadours,' 
fcom  the  ruby- purple  colour  of 
their  facings.     The  58  th  are  the 

*  Steelbacks,'  probably  for  some 
such  reason  as  that  which  earned 
for  the  Confederate  General  Jack- 
son the  familiar  name  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  It  was  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  the 
regiment  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and 
one  ensign  all  bore  the  surname 


of  Wynyard.  The  59th  are  the 
'  Lilywhites.'  The  flattering  name 
of  the  'Springers'  was  given  to 
the  62d  on  account  of  their  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the 
battle  of  Trois  Eivieres,  during 
the  American  war.  At  the  sub- 
sequent battle  of  Xew  Orleans  a 
particular  corps,  considering  itself 
to  be  badly  supported,  murmured, 
'This  would  not  have  happened 
if  the  Springers  had  been  here 
with  us  !*  The  68th  are  not  sorry 
to  be  known  as  the  'Faithful 
Durhams ;'  while  the  69th,  from 
the  colour  of  their  facings  and 
the  district  in  which  they  were 
hrst  raised,  are  the  '  Lincoln 
Greens.'  The  designation  '  Seven 
and  Sixpennies'  was  built  upon 
the  numerical  denomination  of  the 
76  th,  and  also,  it  is  said,  upon  the 
fact  that  seven-and-sixpence  is, 
or  was,  the  daUy  pay  of  one  grade 
among  commissioned  officers.  The 
*  Two  Sevens*  and  the  '  Pothooks' 
are  not  unknown  to  the  meii  of 
the  77th.  The  78th,  the  '  King's 
Own  Men,'  probably  from  having 
been  originally  raised  in  one  par- 
ticular part  of  Scotland,  have 
generally  been  rich  in  Mackenzies ; 
four  Mackenzies  were  commis- 
sioned officers  in  this  regiment 
at  one  time,  about  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

There  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  gossip 
connected  with  the  83d  or  '  Glas- 
gow Regiment.'  The  good  city 
undertook  to  raise  a  corps  of  a 
thousand  men  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.  Provost  Inglis  «md  two 
gentlemen  named  Gray  and  Fin- 
lay  set  the  movement  on  foot. 
They  went  all  about  Glasgow, 
beating  up  for  recruits.  Gray  act- 
ing as  sergeant  and  Finlay  as 
piper.  Meeting  some  friends  the 
first  day,  they  were  asked  what 
success  they  had  had,  to  which 
the  provost  replied,  'There's  a 
sergeant  and  a  piper,  and  I  am 
the  regiment.'     Nevertheless,  the 
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fdl  complement  of  a  thoiusand 
men  was  soon  collected.  The  87tb 
are  the  *  Faugh-a-Ballagh  Boys.' 
When  attacking  the  French  at  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Barossa,  the 
men  rushed  on  with  an  old  Irish 
shout  or  war-cry,  well  known  in 
the  faction  fights  of  Munster  and 
Connaught,  '  Faugh- a-Ballagh  !' 
i,  e.  *  Clear  the  way !'  And  they 
did  clear  the  way,  as  the  enemy 
found  to  their  cost.  The  88th, 
the  *  Connaught  Rangers,'  can 
always  easily  be  recruited  in  that 
province  of  Ireland.  The  94th 
were  once  known  as  the  *  Garviea' 
Some  say  that  the  first  recruits 
were  lean  and  lanky  fellows,  and 
that  garvie  is  Scotch  for  a  lean 
herring.  But  others  stoutly  main- 
tain that  a  garvie,  though  a  small 
herring,  is  not  necesss^y  lean, 
and  that  the  recruits  were  plucky 
little  fellows,  not  by  any  means 
characterised  by  lankiness.  The 
97th  are  the  '  Celestials,'  £rom  the 
colour  of  their  facings. 

Nor  are  the  cavalry  regiments 
less  prone  than  the  infantry  to  adopt 
odd  or  peculiar  designations,  nick- 
names, out  -  of-  the  -  way  phrases, 
and  special  mottoes — less  inclined 
to  be  able  to  say,  '  This  is  mine, 
and  not  yours.'  The  Royal  Horse 
Guards  are  the  'Oxford  Blues,' 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
uniform,  a  contrast  to  the  usual 
scarlet  of  our  regular  army. 
The  2d  Dragoon  Guards,  the 
'Scots  Greys,'  bear  a  motto  de- 
noting that,  though  second  in  nu- 
merical order  in  that  arm  of  the 
service,  they  are  in  other  things 
'second  to  none.'  But  they  also 
have  a  crest  of  which  the  men 
are  proud.  When  Sir  William 
Ponsonby  led  them  at  Waterloo 
against  a  crack  French  regiment, 
a  desperate  struggle  arose  around 
the  eagle  or  standard,  which  proud- 
ly bore  the  words  '  Jena,'  *  Auster- 


litz,' '  Wagram,'  *  Eylau,'  *  Fried- 
land.'  Ponsonby  was  killed,  but 
the  ea^le  was  captured  by  Ser^ 
geant  Ewart,  who  was  thereupon 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign 
for  his  prowess;  and  ever  since 
then  the  Scots  Greys  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  adopting  an  eagle 
with  outstretched  wings  as  a  crest 
or  badge,  the  only  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  British  army.  The 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  originally  an 
Irish  regiment  of  horse,  were  once 
known  as  the  *  Green  Horse,'  firom 
the  colour  of  their  facings.  The 
7th  Hussars  pride  themselves,  not 
on  a  special  designation,  but  on 
being  permitted  to  wear  shirt- 
collars.  '  When  the  regulation 
was  promulgated,'  we  are  told, 
*  for  discontinuing  the  display  of 
shirt-collars,  by  hiding  them  be- 
neath the  stocks,  it  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  Lord  Anglesey, 
who  was  colonel  of  the  regiment 
at  that  time.'  His  lordship's  in- 
fluence being  great,  the  order 
was  not  enforced  so  far  as  con- 
cerned that  particular  corps.  There 
is  one  regiment  of  infantry  in  en- 
joyment of  the  same  privilege,  and 
probably  for  a  simi^  reason ;  a 
bit  of  white  gives  an  air  of  cleanli- 
ness and  smartness  on  parade ;  in 
the  rough  work  of  active  service 
it  would  be  '  nowhere.' 

If  time  and  space  permitted, 
we  might  search  the  pages  of 
Cannon's  comprehensive  Records 
of  the  British  Army  and  Jameses 
Military  Dictionary  for  many 
other  curious  illustrations  of  the 
matter  now  under  consideration ; 
but  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
that  the  by-names  or  nicknames  are 
numerous,  varied,  and  often  whim- 
sical. Many  of  the  officers  and 
men  themselves  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  them, 
arising  out  of  incidents  which  have 
almost  gone  out  of  memory. 
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An  inquest  was  some  time  ago 
held  at  the  east  of  London  on  the 
hody  of  an  aged  man,  whose  death 
had  taken  place  under  painful  cir- 
cumstances. The  deceased,  with 
his  wife,  who  was  in  her  seventy- 
fifth  year,  had  occupied  a  miser- 
ahle  lodging  of  one  small  back 
room,  the  whole  of  the  furniture  of 
which  consisted  of  two  old  chairs, 
a  box  which  served  for  a  table, 
and  a  heap  of  rags  which  was  their 
bed.  The  man,  being  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  feebleness  and 
fjEoling  sight,  and  having  no 
friends,  had  applied  to  the  parish 
for  relief,  and  during  the  past  nine 
months  had  been  allowed  out-door 
help  to  the  extent  of  two  four- 
pound  loaves,  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  meat,  and  two-and-sizpence  in 
money  weekly;  and  on  this  the 
old  couple  had  somehow  contrived 
to  prolong  existence,  until  in  the 
case  of  the  man  Nature  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  one  bitterly 
cold  morning  the  woman  found 
her  old  husband  stark  by  her  side. 
Medical  testimony  was  forth- 
coming to  the  effect  that  death 
was  the  result  of  starvation  pure 
and  simple;  and  it  having  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  transpired 
that  the  relieving  officer  had  more 
than  once,  but  in  vain,  suggested 
that  the  destitute  couple  should 
become  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
the  coroner  thought  it  his  duty  to 
take  the  starved  man's  relict  sound- 
ly to  book  for  her  reprehensible  neg- 
lect of  parochial  asylum.  He  was  at 
some  pains  to  explain  to  her  that 
if  a  person  neglected  the  means  of 
retaining  life  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  so,  that  virtually  he 
eommitted  suicide,  which  was  an 
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offence  abominable  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  of  men.  But  the  coroner 
might  as  well  have  addressed  his 
severe  admonition  to  the  wall, 
with  her  back  to  which  the 
wrinkled  offender  stood,  as  to  her, 
until  the  worthy  official  came  to 
touch  on  the  subject  of 'graves,' 
which  seemed  to  act  as  the  prick 
of  a  spur  on  her  dull  intellect. 

'Are  you  aware,  ma'am,'  the 
coroner  remarked,  'that  an  ancient 
law,  which  is  not  yet  repealed, 
consigns  the  individual  who  com- 
passes his  own  death  to  an  igno- 
minious grave  V 

'What  kind  of  a  grave  might 
that  be,  kind  sirl'  the  old  woman 
asked,  with  an  anxious  look. 

The  coroner  enlightened  her  as 
to  the  degradation  that  attended 
the  interment  of  dk  felo-de-aey  not 
forgetting  to  mention  the  'sharp- 
pointed  stake'  or  the '  torchlight.* 
Lideed,  he  was  proceeding  to  expa- 
tiate on  this  last-mentioned  feature 
of  the  business,  when  the  old  lady, 
with  some  show  of  impatience, 
interrupted  him. 

'But  do  they  let  you  have  an 
el-lum  coffin  V  she  asked  eagerly. 

Mr.  Coroner  thought  It  not  im- 
probable. 

'And  do  they  let  you  lie  by 
yourself  in  the  grave  where  they 
buiy  you  t 

The  coroner,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  old  woman  was 
possessed  of  a  superstitious  dread 
of  churchyard  isolation,  replied, 
withsome  emphasis,  that  she  might 
rely  on  that ;  that  it  was  scarcely 
likely  that  Christian  folk  would 
choose  to  lay  their  dead  very  close 
to  one  whose  grave  was  so  dis- 
honoured. 

CO 
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*  Then/  exclaimed  the  shocking 
old  sinner,  '  that  settles  it.  Vm 
glad  to  hear  that  there  is  somehow 
a  way  of  getting  a  quiet  grave. 
Anything — anything/  she  repeated 
with  energy,  *  is  better  than  being 
buried  in  a  heap  as  paupers  are 
buried.  That  was  my  Charlie's 
opinion,  and  it  is  mine.  It  wasn't 
our  dread  of  living  in  the  work- 
house that  kept  us  from  it ;  it  was 
the  horror  of  dying  there.' 

But  the  dark  design  so  plainly 
implied  by  her  outrageous  laiiguage 
was  not  carried  out.  It  was  true 
that,  still  muttering  defiantly,  she 
was  enabled  to  hobble  safely 
out  of  court ;  but  within  a  week, 
while  she  was  in  the  very  act 
of  masticating  a  piece  of  paro- 
chial mutton  she  was  so  little 
grateful  for,  she  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing,  and  falling  out  of 
her  chair  hurt  her  head  so  seri- 
ously that  she  did  not  recover  her 
senses  for  many  hours  afterwards, 
when,  to  her  affright  and  dismay, 
she  awoke  to  find  herself  an  in- 
mate of  the  very  establishment 
against  which  she  had  expressed 
herself  so  strongly. 

Hearing  of  the  odd  case  I  went 
to  see  the  contumacious  old  soul, 
and  found  her  at  deadly  feud  with 
the  whole  staff  of  attendants  and 
nurses,  including  the  matron  her- 
self, her  idea  evidently  being  that 
if  she  became  unbearably  *  saucy' 
they  would  turn  her  out;  but 
finding,  after  a  protracted  effort, 
that  nobody  evinced  the  least  dis- 
position to  take  offence  at  the 
outrageous  epithets  and  personal 
abuse  she  launched  at  them, 
there  she  lay  bitterly  chafing 
and  fuming,  and  rapidly  fret- 
ting herself  towards  the  grave 
which  she  regarded  with  so  much 
terror.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
relate  that  the  main  purpose  of 
my  visit  to  her  was  to  comfort 
her  with  the  assurance  that  a  lady 
had  undertaken  that  when  she 


died  her  faneral  should  be  paid 
for,  and  that  not  only  should  she 
have  the  much-coveted  *  el-lam' 
coffin,  but  that  the  mound  that 
covered  her  should  be  planted 
with  flowers.  She  was  m  much 
rejoiced  at  the  cheering  prospect 
that  she  immediately  laid  herself 
straight  down  in  her  bed,  with  the 
intention,  I  believe,  of  dying  there 
and  then ;  instead  of  which,  how- 
ever, she  fell  into  a  long  calm 
sleep  (the  first  for  a  week),  and 
waking  up,  improved  in  health  so 
rapidly  that  in  less  than  a  month 
she  was  partaking  heartily  of  the 
liberal  'old  women's  ward'  rations, 
and  is  likely  to  live  for  some 
time  to  come. 

I  took  advantage  of  my  three 
or  four  visits  to  the  workhouse  in 
question  to  'sound'  a  few  of  the 
aged  inmates  concerning  the  deli- 
cate question  on  which  my  old 
woman  held  such  extreme  views, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  her 
prejudice  against  pauper  burial 
could  hardly  be  called  exceptional 
One  or  two  there  were  amongst  the 
men  with  whom  I  gossiped  on 
the  subject  who  affected  to  treat 
it  as  one  that  was  not  worth 
while  wasting  a  thought  on,  and 
who  recklessly  declared  that  they 
didn't  care  a  button  what  became 
of  their  bodies  when  they  had  no 
further  use  for  them;  but  it  almost 
invariably  happened  that  those 
who  so  expressed  themselves  were 
fellows  in  robust  health,  and  not 
so  old  but  that  they  might,  with 
good  luck,  by  and  by  get  out  of 
the  '  house/  and  become  eligible 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  paid  un- 
dertaker. Others  there  were  who 
professed  not  to  care  very  much 
*how  it  went/  but  these  were 
generally  found  to  be  men  who 
had  friends  or  relatives  *  outside/ 
and  who  clung  desperately  to  the 
hope  that '  for  their  own  sake'  they 
would  avoid  the  disgrace  of  hav^ 
ing  it  said  that  their  father,  or 
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their  uncle,  or  their  poor  old 
brother,  was  buried  ^with  his 
name  chalked  on  his  coffia-lid.' 
As  one  aged  gentleman  pathetic- 
ally put  it, 

'  It  don^t  make  aay  difference, 
of  course,  sir ;  it  ain't  as  though 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet 
the  name-plates  on  our  coffins  will 
be  wanted  as  a  guide  by  Him  who 
calls  us  to  know  who  we  are ;  but 
it's  the  bitter  thought  that  a  good 
name  should  become  so  degraded. 
Mine  has  been  a  good  name,  sir. 
Pye  seen  it  on  the  face  of  bills 
good  for  five  hundred  pounds 
scores  and  scores  of  times.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  it  was  a  name 
common  in  the  mouths  of  mer- 
chants and  men  in  a  fair  position  in 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  its  holding 
its  place  over  one  shop  in  Bishops- 
gate-street  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  But  it  ia  all  gone 
now;  except  the  good  name  I  have 
nothing  to  leave  behind  me,  and 
it  18  hard  to  think  that  it  will  be 
buried  with  me  in  the  shape  of 
being  writ  on  my  coffin-lid  with 
a  bit  of  chalk.' 

I  thought  so  too,  but  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  the  old 
pauper  by  pointing  out  that  it 
mattered  very  little,  chalk  writing 
or  plate  of  brass,  when  once  the 
earth  hid  it. 

'  But  a  man  does  not  like  the 
idea  of  being  wrongly  described 
even  to  his  coffin,'  he  urged ; '  and 
he  is  very  likely  to  be  here,  I  do 
assure  you,  sir.  It  is  a  dreadfully 
ignorant  man  they  have  got  to 
look  after  the  coffins  now.  The 
shameful  mistakes  he  makes  ought 
to  be  brought  before  the  BotuxL 
Pve  seen  'im  with  my  own  eyes, 
80  I  know.  Why,  it  ain't  a 
long  while  since  when  there  was 
quite  a  respectable  old  gentleman 
died  broken-hearted  here  after  a 
stay  of  six  weeks.  His  name  was 
Job  Manistre.  Well,  sir,  you'd 
hardly  belieye  it,  when  the  coffins 


were  being  brought  out  ready  to 
be  carried  to  the  cemetery,  there 
was  wrote  on  his  coffin-li^  "  Joe 
Banister,"  with  no  more  respect 
for  the  poor  man  than  though  he 
had  been  part  of  an  old  stair- 
case.' 

But  it  was  those  who  had  out- 
lived or  been  discarded  by  rela- 
tives and  children,  and  who  in 
their    extreme    age    and    abject 
poverty  were  without  a  friend  in 
the  world,  who  seemed   to   take 
most  sorely  to  heart  the  inevitable 
end.     Over  and  over  again,  and 
in  almost  the  same  words,  did  I 
hear  the  objections  of  the  starved 
old  man's  widow  repeated — '  It 
isn't  that  living  here  is  so  bad ; 
it  is  the  thought  of  dying  here,  and 
being  buried  as  they  bury  'em  alL' 
Of  course  it  is  not  much,  and  it 
would   never   do    to   study   too 
closely  the  whims  and  fancies  of 
those  who  are  dependent  for  the 
means  of  existence  on  the  energy 
and  industry  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  but  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  Boards  of  guardians  generally 
are  aware  how  much  these  poor 
pensioners  make  of  the  grievance 
of  the  name  merely  chalked  on  the 
coffin-lid,  *with   no  more   cere- 
mony, my  good  sir,  nor  not  so 
much,'  as  one  of  them  remarked, 
'  than  though  you  was  going  by 
rail  in  the  luggage-van.     Not  so 
much,  for  then  you  would  have  a 
printed  ticket  tacked  on  to  you.' 
It    may  be  quite  true  that  to 
'  pampei^  pauperism  is  a  sure  way 
of  filling   our   workhouses,    but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
pampering  a  man  and  observing 
such  rigid  economy  in  your  deal- 
ings with  him  that  you  do  not 
scruple  to  make  his  latter  days 
miserable,  to  say  nothing  of  dLs- 
tracting  his  thoughts  from  more 
solemn  matters,  in  order  to  effect 
a  saying  of  ninepence.     The  sort 
of '  plate'  that  would  answer  the 
purpose  would  not  cost  more; 
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just  a  small  square  of  block-tin, 
say,  with  the  letters  of  the  name 
stamped  thereon. 

I  found  that  the  yearning  after 
an  '  el-lum'  coffin  was  universal ; 
but  this  is  an  extreme  of  fastidi- 
ousness that  cannot  be  entertain- 
ed. The  ordinary  parish  coffin 
is  shaped  out  of  pine-wood  of 
decent  substance,  and  made  som- 
bre by  a  coating  of  lamp-black. 
By  the  side  of  the  'highly  polish- 
ed elms/  or  the  'best  superfine 
cloth-covered,  with  silver  nails,' 
advertised  by  professional  funeral 
^performers,'  it  would  present  a 
mean  appearance;  but  for  that 
matter  so  does  a  fiistian  jacket  be- 
side a  garment  of  broadcloth,  and 
yet  the  one  is  as  useful  as  the 
other. 

I  was  given  to  understand, 
however,  lliough  not  very  defi- 
nitely, that  it  was  the  actual 
burial — the  way  in  which  de- 
ceased paupers  were  consigned  to 
mother  earth — ^that  made  the  sub- 
ject such  a  sad  one  to  reflect  on. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  satis- 
fying myself  on  this  score  than 
by  being  present  at  some  bury- 
ing-place  when  the  last  funeral 
rites  were  being  performed  under 
poor-law  auspices.  This  might 
be  easily  accomplished,  and  it 
ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  melancholy  business  as  trans- 
acted at  one  cemetery  was  pretty 
much  what  it  would  be  found 
at  another. 

On  the  northern  road,  in  which 
direction  lie  the  united  cemeteries 
of  St.  Pancras'  and  St.  Marys' 
Islington,  I  had  frequently  ob- 
served on  certain  days  of  the  week 
an  odd-looking  black  carriage  of  the 
composite  order.  A  respectable  ve- 
hicle enough,  and  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  stout  handsome  horses.  That 
it  was  a  mourning-coach  I  was  of 
course  aware ;  that  it  was  a  hearse 
aa  well  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that   the   great  square  space  in 


front,  and  above  which  the  driver 
sat,  was  not  unfrequently  so  very 
full  of  coffins,  little  and  big,  that 
the  overhanging  hammercloth  re- 
vealed bluntly  the  shape  of  the 
ends  of  the  boxes  in  which  the 
mortal  remains  were  deposited; 
but  I  did  not  discover  that  it  was 
a  parochial  conveyance  until  one 
morning,  while  out  walking  High- 
gateward,  I  espied  the  black  coach 
in  question  at  a  roadside  inn,  with 
the  horses  partaking  of  necessary 
refreshment  from  their  nose-bags. 
The  compartment  in  which  the 
coffins  are  bestowed  was  empty ; 
the  coach  portion  in  which  moa^- 
era  were  bestowed  was  tenant- 
less.  Curiosity  led  me  to  step 
into  the  tavern  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  the  blufif  coachman, 
with  hb  ruddy  visage  and  his 
blacktop-boots,  I  had  so  often  seen 
urging  his  sable  team  at  a  brisk 
trot  towards  the  cemetery.  I  found 
the  individual  in  question  at  the 
bar  partaking  of  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
in  a  kind  of  tap-room  near  at  hand 
there  were  the  mourners.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  was  much  shocked 
at  finding  a  number  of  persons 
warm,  or  rather  cold,  from  the 
burying  -  ground  seeking  public- 
house  comfort.  It  is  the  common 
practice  even  amongst  folks  whose 
condition  of  life  is  different  from 
that  of  the  pauper.  I  have  seen 
at  an  hostel  near  the  City  ceme- 
tery at  Ilford,  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  too,  quite  a  crowd  of 
black  carriages  and  hearses  block- 
ing the  broad  space  before  the 
doors,  with  the  undertakers  and 
their  merry  men  enjoying  them- 
selves to  their  hearts'  content  in 
the  way  of  gin-swigging  and  pipe- 
smoking,  while  the  great '  refresh- 
ment-room' at  the  rear  of  the 
premises  has  been  filled  with 
'  mourners' — ^men,  women,  and 
children ;  and  through  a  stifling 
haze  of  tobacco  smoke  th^e  were 
to  be  seen  amongst  the  quart  pots 
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and  drinking  measnres  on  the 
table  pyramids  of  black  bats, 
the  'weepers'  attached  to  which 
were  trailing  down  and  dabbling 
in  the  spilt  liquor.  It  was  not 
very  astonishing  therefore  to  find 
that  the  custodian  of  the  parochial 
vehicle  did  not  scruple  to  halt  on 
his  homeward  journey  for  a  '  bait 
and  a  sup.'  I  regret  to  relate, 
however,  that  although  the  last- 
mentioned  individual  was  in  a 
position  to  regale  on  bread-and- 
cheese  and  ale,  his  unlucky  '  pas- 
sengers' were  by  their  poverty 
denied  the  poorest  refreshment 
the  tavern  professed  to  supply. 
It  was  a  wintry  morning,  and  the 
newly-lit  tap-room  fire  spluttered 
at  the  green  sticks  with  which  it 
was  lit,  and  there  sat  the  mourn- 
ers who  had  come  down  with  the 
recently  deposited  coffin-load  at  a 
table  which  was  as  bare  as  the 
cupboard  to  which  Mother  Hub^ 
bard  in  vain  resorted  for  refresh- 
ment for  her  canine  friend.  They 
were  not  in  workhouse  attire  all 
of  them,  the  exceptions  being,  I 
suppose,  poor  folk  whose  relatives 
had  died  in  the  parochial  asylum, 
and  who  had  begged  permission 
to  see  them  into  their  grave.  But 
their  penury  was  so  extreme  that 
no  one  had  been  able  to  take  to 
black  crape  or  any  other  outward 
token  of  griel  They  one  and  all 
wore  only  the  badges  of  mourning 
with  which  Nature  had  endowed 
them — eyes  red  with  weeping,  and 
cheeks  pallid  with  doleful  reflec- 
tion on  the  miserable  ending.  It 
seemed  too  preposterous  to  ask 
a  number  of  persons, — ^strangers 
too, — with  the  solemn  words  of 
the  burial  service  still  ringing  in 
their  ears,  '  what  they  would  take 
to  drink.'  Otherwise  it  would 
have  atTorded  me  much  pleasure 
to  see  them  doing  as  the  com- 
fortable-looking coachman  was, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  liberal 
allowance  of  such  mild  entertain- 


ment would  have  done  them  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

lascertainedthat  the  next  batch 
of  paupers  would  be  brought  down 
for  burial  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, and  that  it  was  due  at  the 
cemetery  about  ten  o'clock.  It 
was  a  bitterly  cold  morning,  snow 
was  on  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
half  a  foot,  and  the  roadway  and 
the  hedges  were  sparkling  with 
hoar  frost.  Being  at  the  cemetery 
in  good  time,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  place  of  parochial  sepulture  to 
see  what  preparation  had  been 
made.  I  found  it  to  be  a  whole- 
sale preparation.  As  remarked 
the  old  fellow  who  so  bitterly 
resented  his  name  being  chalked 
on  his  coffin-lid,  '  it  makes  really 
no  difference;'  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  parish  grave  of 
modem  construction  is  not  an 
affair  the  contemplation  of  which 
is  calculated  to  favourably  impress 
a  personinevitably  doomed  thereto. 
It  may  not  unreasonably  be  urged 
that  burial-ground  is  precious — 
worth  more  per  foot  perhaps  as 
regards  many  of  our  fashionable 
cemeteries  than  the  precious  earth 
at  London's  heart's  core  on  which 
they  build  banks  and  insurance 
offices.  But  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  parish  pit-hole 
is  an  ugly  thing  to  see,  especially 
when  the  mounds  of  raw  clay 
thrown  up  from  the  chasm  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  iron- 
bound  boards  that  temporarily 
cover  the  great  hole  are  so  thickly 
coated  with  the  white  of  frost 
that  the  sparrows  who  have  been 
hopping  there  have  left  the  im- 
print of  their  busy  feet.  The  way 
it  is  managed  seems  to  be  to  bury 
a  dozen  paupers,  more  or  less,  in 
one  grave,  and  after  it  is  filled  in 
to  raise  one  gigantic  mound  of 
clay  above  the  spot.  Only  the 
clay,  however.  In  a  line  with 
the  newly  -  dug  trenches  were 
many  of  these  small  hills;   but 
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though  they  weie  overgTOwn^th 
rauk  weeds  and  grass  it  was  evi- 
dent that  no  verdant  mantle  of 
green  turf  had  been  spared  for 
any  one  of  them — no  stone,  no 
flowers;  nothing  bat  an  iron  ticket 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  working- 
man^s  shoe-sole,  and  with  a  letter 
and  a  number  on  it  to  denote,  I 
suppose,  when  the  short  lease  of 
the  land  granted  to  its  occupiers 
would  expire,  so  that  new  tenants 
might  come  in.     I  lingered  at  the 
frosty  spot  until  the  parish  hearse 
arrived,  and  the  bodies,  having 
been  first  carried  into  the  church, 
were  decently  lifted  out  by  the 
grave-diggers.      There  were  not 
many  mourners  that  day — ^not  so 
many  as  there  were  coMns,  if  my 
counting  was  correct;  but  three 
of  them  were  women,  and  as  they 
stood  there  in  a  melancholy  row 
while  the  blackened  boxes  were 
being  lowered,  with   the    bleak 
north  wind  setting  the  skirts  of 
their    flimsy  raiment    fluttering 
and  their  teeth  chattering,  and 
causing  their  noses  to  glow  with 
a  dull  purple  hue  on  their  pallid 
faces — as  one  noted  these  evidences 
of  the  life  they  lead,  and  probably 
would  continue  io  lead  untilDeath 
the  deliverer  came  to  the  rescue, 
it  seemed  easier  to  be  sorry  for 
those  who  were  going  back  to 
the  'house,'  taking  with  them  this 
grim  haunting  of  what,  after  all, 
the  end  must  be,  than  for  those 
who,   though  consigned  to    the 
humblest  of  beds,  were  happily 
out  of  the  world  and  its  worries. 
But  I  cannot  help  repeating  that 
since  it  could  be  done  so  cheaply 
something  might  be  done  to  make 
the  pauper's  grave  a  little  more 
like  that  of  other  folks.   It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  poor  workhouse 
mourners,  as  they  looked  around 
them  from  the  frosty  mound  that 
edged  the  black  hole,  thought  so 
too.     They  are  only  graves  of  the 
poorest  class  that  are  to  be  found 


in  the  vicinity  of  the  patch  hired 
by  the  Poor-law  Board,  but  there 
was  scarcelv  one  that  was  not 
adorned  by  some  token  of  af- 
fection— crosses,  vases,  pictures, 
and  images  under  glass  shades, 
with  bright  bunches  and  bouquets 
of  everlasting  dyed  grass  and 
flowers. 

'  In  God's  acre,  i.e.  the  church- 
yard, pride  has  no  place,'  is  a 
favourite  theme  with  moralists 
and  pulpit  preachers.  The  tolling 
of  the  bell  dissolves  all  social  dis- 
tinctions, and  dead  Lazarus  has 
as  good  a  title  to  his  *  six  feet  of 
English  earth'  as  defunct  Dives, 
albeit  the  latter  was  driven  to  his 
last  narrow  abode  with  as  much, 
or  even  more,  ceremony,  with  a 
difference  of  colour  only,  as  when 
he  set  out  to  dine  with  my  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  or 
when,  his  wife  and  daughters 
instead  of  the  horses  wearing 
feathers,  he  carried  them  to  the 
opera.  On  the  hillocky  domain 
of  which  the  sexton  holds  the 
keys  variety  fails  us,  as  does  pro- 
verbial philosophy,  for  here  the 
rule  is  not  'as  you  make  your  bed 
so  you  must  lie.'  There  is  only 
one  sort  of  bed-maker  and  one 
sort  of  bed  for  all  comers.  The 
common  lot,  and  so  forth. 

But  come  to  regard  the  matter 
practically,  and  it  ia  soon  discover- 
ed that  there  is  a  deal  of  fudge 
in  this  kind  of  holding  forth — 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  that 
is  to  say.  No  social  distinctions 
in  a  place  of  public  burial  1  Ask 
any  undertaker  what  he  has  to 
say  on  this  head.  Why,  he  has 
as  many '  classes'  on  his  funeral 
price-list  as  the  draper  has  in  his 
silk  department.  There  is  the 
'  extra  superflne,'  the  '  superfine/ 
the  'very  good,*  the  'ordinary,' 
and  the  '  common.'  The  under- 
taker has  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  '  common,'  as  indeed  have 
the  cemetery  authorities.     Com- 
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meicially  speaking,  Hhey  don'b 
pay  house-room.'  It  has  been  my 
experience  to  be  assured  of  this 
ftom  the  lips  of  a  cemetery  func- 
tionary with  whom  I  had  sad  deal- 
ing. 

^You  see/  he  explained,  *the 
site  you  have  chosen  will  in  a 
short  time  be  much  improved, 
and  consequently  wiU  increase  in 
value.* 

*  How  improve  T  I  asked  him. 

*  Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  is  in  the 
plan  of  the  cemetery  to  have  a 
broad  path  from  where  we  stand 
straight  to  the  church-door.' 

*  But,'  said  I,  pointing  towards 


a  long  array  of  recently  made 
mounds, '  what  as  to  those  f 

'  Those  Y'  he  repeated,  as  though 
not  catching  my  meaning ;  and 
then  it  suddenly  struck  him,  and 
he  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  ^  Those  are  merely  com- 
mon interments,  sir ;  they  don't 
interfere  with  the  ultimate  plan 
in  the  least.' 

From  which  I  could  draw  but 
one  inference,  namely,  that  when 
the  time  for  the  path  was  come 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
shovel  off  the  mounds,  run  the 
heavy  roller  over  the  ground,  and 
make  all  ready  for  the  gravel. 
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A  WORD  unspoken,  a  hand  unpressed, 
A  look  unseen,  or  a  thought  unguessed ; 
And  souls  that  were  kindred  may  live  apart 

Never  to  meet  or  to  know  the  truth, 
Never  to  know  how  heart  beat  with  heart 

In  the  dim  past  days  of  a  wasted  youth. 

She  shall  not  know  how  his  pulses  leapt 
When  over  his  temples  her  tresses  swept ; 
As  she  leaned  to  give  him  the  jasmine  wreath, 

She  felt  his  breath,  and  her  face  flushed  red 
With  the  passionate  love  that  choked  her  breath, 

And  saddens  her  life  now  her  youth  is  dead. 

A  faded  woman  who  waits  for  death, 
And  murmurs  a  name  beneath  her  breath ; 
A  cynical  man  who  scoffs  and  jeers 

At  women  and  love  in  the  open  day. 
And  at  night-time  kisses  with  bitter  tears 

A  faded  fragment  of  jasmine  spray.  J.  u. 


THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

ft  iftrminif  tmte  of  t^r  3ll(m«I«s«ft. 


Thb  privilege  wliich  the  familiee 
of  ofiicers  in  the  service  of  the 
State  may  be  said  exclusively  to 
possess,  of  reproducing  in  Upper 
India — and  especially  in  the 
Himalayan  stations,  and  valley 
of  Dhera  Dhoon — the  stately 
or  cottage  homes  of  England,  is 
perhaps  one,  to  a  great  extent, 
unfamiliar  to  their  relatives  at 
home ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  «ay  that  the  general  public, 
which,  as  a  rule,  considers  the 
Indian  climate  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  enjoyment,  has 
but  a  f&int  idea  of  that  glorious 
beauty,  which  is  no  'fleuling 
flower,'  in  this  *  Happy  Valley,' 
with  its  broad  belt  of  virgin  forest, 
that  lies  between  the  Himalayas 
proper  and  the  sharp  ridges  of 
the  wild  Sewalic  range.  The  latter 
forms  a  barrier  between  the  sultry 
plains  and  the  cool  and  romantic 
retreats,  where  the  swords  of  our 
gallant  defenders  may  be  said  to 
rest  in  their  scabbards,  and  where, 
surrounded  by  the  pleasures  of 
domestic  life,  health  and  happiness 
may,  in  the  intervals  of  piping 
times  of  peace,  be  eujoyed  to  their 
fullest  extent 

In  such  favoured  spots  the 
exile  &om  home  may  live,  seem- 
ingly, for  the  present  only ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  not  so,  for  even 
under  such  favoured  circumstances 
the  tie  with  our  natal  place  is 
never  relaxed,  and  the  hope  of 
future  return  to  it  adds  just  that 
touch  of  pensiveness  —  scarcely 
sadness — which  is  the  delicate 
neutral  tint  that  brings  out  more 
forcibly  the  gorgeous  colours  of 
the  picture. 


The  gaieties  of  the  mountain 
stations  of  Mussoorie  and  Landour 
were  now  approaching  their  pe- 
riodical close,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  when  the  cold  season 
commences.  The  attractive  arch- 
ery meetings  on  the  green  plateaux 
of  the  mountain-spurs  had  ceased, 
and  balls  and  sumptuous  dinner- 
parties were  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer;  while  daily  one  group  of 
friends  after  another, '  with  linger- 
ing steps  and  slow,'  on  rough  bill- 
ponies  or  in  quaint  jam-pans, 
were  wending  their  way  some  six 
or  seven  thousand  feet  down  the 
umbrageous  mountain-sides,  watch- 
ed from  above  by  those  who  still 
lingered  behind,  until  they  seemed 
like  toilsome  emmets  in  the  in 
distance. 

Kow  that  our  summer  com- 
panions were  gone  we  used  to 
while  away  many  an  hour  with 
our  glasses,  scanning  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  vast  plains  stretch- 
ed out  beneath  us  like  a  rich 
carpet  of  many  colours,  but  in 
which  forms  were  scarcely  to  be 
traced  at  that  distance.  Here, 
twisted  silver  threads  represented 
some  great  river ;  there,  a  sprink- 
ling of  rice-like  grains,  the  white 
bungalows  of  a  cantonment;  while 
occasionally  a  sombre  mass  de- 
noted some  forest  or  mango  tope. 
Around  us,  and  quailing  under 
fierce  gusts  of  wind  from  the  passes 
of  the  snowy  range  rising  in 
peaks  to  nearly  twice  the  altitude 
of  the  Alps,  the  gnarled  oaks, 
now  denuded  of  their  earlier 
garniture  of  parasitical  ferns, 
that  used  to  adorn  their  mossy 
branches  with  Nature*s  own  point 
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lace,  seemed  almost  conscious  of 
approaching  winter. 

Landour,  now  deserted,  save  by 
a  few  invalid  soldiers  and  one  or 
two  resident  families,  had  few  at- 
tractions. The  snow  was  lying 
deep  on  the  mountain-sides,  and 
blocking  up  the  narrow  roads. 
But  winter  in  the  Himalayas  is  a 
season  of  startling  phenomena;  for 
it  is  then  that  thunder-storms  of 
appalling  grandeur  are  prevalent, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
structive. During  the  night,  amidst 
the  wild  conflict  of  the  elements, 
would,  not  unfrequently,  be  heard 
the  bugles  of  the  soldiers'  Sanato- 
rium, calling  to  those  who  could 
sleep  to  arouse  themselves,  and 
hasten  to  the  side  of  residents 
whose  houses  had  been  struck  by 
the  electric  fluid. 

Still,  we  clung  to  our  mountain- 
home  to  the  last,  although  we 
knew  that  summer  awaited  us  in 
the  valley  below,  and  that  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  might  with 
ease  exchange  an  almost  hyper- 
borean cUmate  for  one  where 
summer  is  perennial,  or  seems  so 
— ^for  the  rainy  season  is  but  an 
interlude  of  refreshing  showers. 

At  length  an  incident  occurred 
which  somewhat  prematurely  in- 
fluenced our  departure. 

As  we  were  sitting  at  an  early 
breakfast  one  morning  with  the 
children,  Khalifa,  a  fieivourite  do- 
mestic, and  one  who  rarely  £uled 
to  observe  that  stately  decorum 
peculiar  to  Indian  servants,  rushed 
wildly  into  the  room,  with  every 
appearance  of  terror,  screaming, 
'  Janwar  !  Burra  janwar,  sahib  T* 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
window. 

We  could  not  at  first  under- 
stand what  the  poor  fellow  meant ; 
but  on  looking  out,  were  not  a 
little  disconcerted  at  the  sight 
which  presented  itself. 

Crouched  on  the  garden-wall 

*  <Wad  beast!  Big  wild  beut,  sir!* 


was  a  huge  spotted  animal  of  the 
leopard  species.  It  looked,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  ferocious,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  imploring 
compassion  and  shelter  from  the 
snowstorm.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing its  demure  cat-like  aspect,  its 
proximity  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able. With  a  strange  lack  of 
intelligence,  the  brute,  instead  of 
avoiding  the  cold,  had  evidently 
become  bewildered,  and  crawled 
up  the  mountain- side.  As  we 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  ex- 
tend the  rites  of  hospitality  to 
such  a  visitor,  the  harmless  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol  insured  his 
departure  at  one  bound,  and  with 
a  terrific  growl. 

Wild  beasts  are  rarely  seen 
about  European  stations.  Those 
who  like  them  must  go  out  of 
their  way  to  find  them.  But 
perhaps  stupefied  by  cold  while 
asleep,  and  pinched  by  hunger, 
as  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
may  lose  their  usual  sagacity. 

Having  got  rid  of  our  unwel- 
come visitor,  we  determined  at 
once  to  leave  our  mountain-home. 

The  servants  were  only  too  glad 
to  hasten  our  departure,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  everything 
was  packed  up,  and  we  were  ready 
for  Uie  descent  into  the  plains. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  a  police  force,  robberies  of 
houses  are  almost  unknown ;  and 
therefore  it  was  only  necessary  for 
us  to  draw  down  tiie  blinds  and 
lock  the  main  door,  leaving  the 
furniture  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  jam-pans  and  little  rough 
ponies  were  ready;  the  servants, 
although  shivering  in  their  light 
clothing,  more  active  than  I  had 
ever  before  seen  them ;  and  in  the 
course  of  another  hour  we  were 
inhaling  the  balmy  air  of  early 
summer. 

The  pretty  little  hotel  of  Baj- 
pore,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
was  now  reached;  and  before  ui 
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lay  the  broad  and  ezceOent  road, 
shaded  with  trees,  which,  in  the 
course  of  another  twenty  minutes, 
brought  us  to  the  charmingcanton- 
ment  of  Deyrah.  All  Nature  seam- 
ed to  be  rejoicing ;  the  birds  were 
singing ;  the  sounds  of  bubbling 
and  splashiug  waters  (mountain- 
streams  diverted  from  their  natu- 
ral channels,  and  brought  into 
every  garden),  and  hedges  of  the 
double  pink  and  crimson  Bareilly 
rose*  in  full  bloom,  interspersed 
with  the  oleander,  and  the  mehndi 
(henna  of  Scripture)  with  its  fi»- 
grant  clusters,  filling  the  air  with 
the  perfume  of  mignonette,  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  earthly  beauty 
which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

'  How  stupid  we  were,'  I  remark- 
ed, looking  back  at  our  late  home, 
now  a  mere  black  speck  on  the 
top  of  the  snowy  mountain  far 
above, — *how  very  foolish  and 
perverse  to  have  fancied  ourselves 
more  English  in  the  winter  up 
there,  when  we  might  all  this 
time  have  been  leading  the  life  of 
Eden,  in  this  enchanting  spot !' 

'Indeed  we  were,'  replied  my 
companion.     '  But  it  is  the  way 
with  us  in  India.    We  give  a 
rupee  for  an  English  daisy,  and  ' 
cast  aside  the  honeyed  champah.' 

In  India  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  housing  oneself.  Ko  import- 
ant agents  are  necessary,  and 
advertising  is  scarcely  blown. 
Accordingly,  without  ceremony, 
we  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
first  vacant  bungalow  which  we 
came  to,  and  our  fifteen  domestics 
did  not  seem  to  question  for  a 
moment  the  propriety  of  the  occu- 
pation. Under  our  somewhat 
despotic  government,  are  not  the 
sahib  logt  above  petty  social  ob- 
servances) 

*  A  remarkable  plant  It  is  in  eofistant 
bloom.  On  eveiy  spray  there  is  a  central 
crimson  blossonif  which  only  lasts  one 
day,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  pink  ones, 
which  remain  for  many  days. 

f  Dominant  daaa^ 


While  A.  was  busily  employed 
getting  his  guns  ready  and  pre- 
paring for  shikari  in  the  adjacent 
forest  and  jungles,  which  swarm 
with  peafowl,  partridges,  quail, 
pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  other 
game,  my  first  care  was  to  sum- 
mon the  resident  mali  (gardener), 
and  ascertain  how  the  beautiful 
and  extensive  garden  of  which  we 
had  taken  possession*  might  be 
further  stocked 

'Mem  sahib,'t  said  the  quiet 
old  gardener,  with  his  hands  in  a 
supplicatory  position,  ^  there  ia 
abundance  here  of  everything — 
aloo,  lal  sag,  anjir,  padina,  baingan, 
piyaz,  khira,  shalgham,  koba,  aj- 
mud,  kharbuza,  amb,  amrut,  anar, 
narangi— *J 

•  Stay  P  I  interrupted ;  *  that  is 
enough.* 

But  the  old  mali  had  something 
more  to  add : 

'Mem  sahib,  all  is  your  own, 
and  your  slave  shall  daily  bring 
his  customary  offering,  and  flowers 
for  the  table;  and  the  protector 
of  the  poor  will  not  refuse  bak- 
shees  for  the  bearer,' 

I  promised  to  be  liberal  to  the 
poor  old  man,  and  then  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  flower-garden. 

Here  I  was  surprised  to  find 
a  perfect  fraternisation  between 
the  tropical  flora  and  our  own. 
Amongst  flowers  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  European  were  abundance  of 
the  finest  roses,  superb  crimson 
and  gold  poincianas,  the  elegant 
hybiBcus,  graceful  ipomoeas,  and 
convolvuli  of  every  hue,  the  purple 
amaranth,  the  variegated  double 
balsam,  the  richest  marigolds,  the 
pale-blue  clusters  of  the  plantago, 
acacias,  jasmines,  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,    intermixed    with 

*  HooBO-rtnt  ia  paid  monthly  in  India» 
inarrear. 

t  My  lady. 

i  Potato,  spinachi  fi^  mint,  ogg-pUnft* 
onion,  cacomDer,  tumip,  cabbage,  pan- 
ley,  melon,  mango,  guara,  pom^graaafcc^ 
orange. 
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our  own  pansies,  carnations,  cine- 
rarias, geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  a 
wealth  of  blossoms  impossible  to 
remember  by  name. 

*  If  there  is  a  paradise  on  earth, 
it  is  this,  it  is  tlus !' 

Far  more  beautiful  to  the  home- 
ly eye  are  such  gardens  than  those 
of  Shalimar  and  Pinjore,  with 
their  costly  marble  terraces,  geo- 
metrical walks,  fountains  and 
cascades  falling  over  sculptured 
slabs. 

Nor  are  we  in  India  confined 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Nature.  Art* 
fiuds  its  way  to  us  from  Europe, 
and  literature  here  receives  the 
warmest  welcome.  Our  pianos, 
our  musical-boxes — our  costly  and 
richly  bound  illustrated  works, 
firesh  from  England — the  most 
thrilling  romances  of  fiction,  and 
all  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  are 
regularly  accumulated  in  these 
charming  Indian  retreats,  and 
keep  up  the  culture  of  the  mind 
in  a  valley  whose  'glorious  beauty* 
is,  as  I  have  said,  no  ^fading 
flower,'  but  the  home  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  the  resort  of  the  war- 
worn soldier  or  truth-loving  artist. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Around  Dey- 
rah  is  some  of  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  care  scenery,  compara- 
tively  unknown  even  to  Euro- 
peans ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
wondrous  natural  tunnel,  whose 
sides  shine  with  the  varied  beauty 
of  the  most  delicate  mosaics,  and 
are  lit  up  by  rents  in  the  hill 
above;  the  *  dropping  cave*  of 
Bansadhara,    'bosomed  high   in 

*  There  is  no  intention  of  disparaging 
beantif nl  native  art» 


tufted  trees;'  and  the  strange 
ancient  shrines  sculptured  in  the 
romantic  glen  of  Tope-Kesur-Ma- 
hadeo. 

Of  these,  Sansadhara  has  lately 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  beauti- 
ful photograph,  which,  however, 
fails  to  convey  the  exquisite 
charm  of  the  original;  but  the 
natural  tunnel  and  Tope-Kesur- 
Mahadeo  have  never  been  present- 
ed by  the  artist  to  the  public, 
although  there  are  unique  sketches 
of  them  in  the  fine  collection  of  a 
lady*  who,  as  wife  of  a  former 
Indian  Commander-in-Chief,  had 
opportunities  afforded  to  few  of 
indulging  her  taste. 

One  might  exhaust  volumes  in 
attempting  to  describe  such  scenes, 
and  even  then  fail  to  do  them  the 
faintest  justice.  The  Alps,  with 
all  their  beauty,  lose  much  of  their 
grandeur  after  one  has  been  in 
daily  contemplation  of  the  majes- 
tic snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas, 
while  the  forests  and  valleys  that 
skirt  its  base  have  no  counterpart 
in  Europe.  In  these  partial  soli- 
tudes we  lose  much  of  our  conven- 
tionality. The  mind  is  to  a 
certain  extent  elevated  by  the 
grand  scale  on  which  Nature 
around  is  presented.  The  occa- 
sional alarm  of  war  teaches  the 
insecurity  of  all  earthly  happiness. 
Our  life  is  subject  to  daily  intro- 
spection, and  before  the  mind's 
eye  is  the  sublime  prospect,  per- 
haps at  no  very  distant  period,  of 
a  Christian  India  rising  from  the 
ruins  of  a  sensuous  idolatry  in 
immortal  beauty.  l.  a. 

*  Lady  Gomm. 


ACBOSTIG  BXJLES. 

1.  ▲  Flnt  Prise  of  £35,  a  Second  Priie  of  £10,  and  a  Thizd  Prise  of  £5  will  be  avazded  to 
the  three  persons  who  gncsB  the  greatest  number  of  the  fourteen  AoioetioB  which  will  appear  in 
London  Societp  daring  the  year,  viz.  in  the  Christmas  Kmnber  for  1877,  in  tiie  Knmben  fEnm 
Jannary  to  December  1878,  and  in  the  Holiday  Nunber. 

S.  'The  prizes  will  be  paid  in  money,  without  any  stipulation  whaterer. 

8.  If  two  or  more  solTera  shall  have  gneesed  the  same  number  of  Acrostics  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  so  haxe  tied  for  the  Prises,  the  Bditor  xeserresto  himself  the  right  of  detenntning  how 
these  *  ties'  shall  be  guessed  off. 

4.  Answers  to  the  Acrostics  most  be  sent  by  letter  (not  by  post-card),  not  later  than  the  10th 
of  each  month,  addressed  to  the  Acroetlo  Bditor  of  London  Sodetif,  at  Hessrs.  Sampaon  liow  in 
Co.'8, 188  Fleet-stieet,  London,  B.C. 

5.  The  answers  should  be  signed  with  a  legibly-written  pseudonym,  and  the  names  and 
addressss  of  the  piise-wlnners  will  be  required  for  publication. 


No.  XIV.— DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

A  Doable  Acrostic  is  this,  as  no  doubt 

You  will  see  at  a  glance  when  you  once  make  it  out. 

L  This  must  be  coriaceous,  should  be  neat 
II.  Amusing  scenes  of  national  conceit, 
ui.  The  Board  of  Works  might  mourn  of  him  bereft. 

IV.  Of  two  brave  columns  this  alone  was  left. 

V.  This  beat  the  Moor  on  many  a  battlefield. 

Yi.  Borne  on  a  breastplate — mark,  not  on  a  shield. 

TUKTA. 

7%e  list  of  correct  Anmeera  to  (hu  AerosUe  wiU  be  pvNuhed  in  the  Janmarjf  Number  ofLOVttOK 
BOOICTT.    Anmceri  must  be  addressed  to  the  Arroetic  Editor  of  LONDON  Society,  188  Ftm 
London,  B.C.,  cu  letters^  not  on  post-cards,  and  must  reach  this  address  bf  Jkeember  the  lOth* 


ANSWER  TO  No.  XHI.  (TRIPLE  ACROSTIC), 

1.  N      E       W 

2.  E       B       A 

3.  W      A       B 

Correct  solutions  to  the  above  have  been  received  from  Aces,  Acipoi 
aer,  Alma,  Araba,  Amo,  Beatrice  W.,  Bon  Gualtier,  Oad^aUader,  Caller  ^ 
Herrins,  Oats  &  Co., Cerberus,  COM,  Coup d^Essai,  Croydon  Oat, Cwrwa, X^ 
Domino,  Double  Elephant,  Elaine,  Elisha,  Elsinore,  Etak,  Excelsior-Jack, 
General  Buncombe,  Gnat,  Go^edd  Cymru,  Griselda,  Half-and-Half, 
Hampton  Courtier,  Hazlewood,  H.  B.,  Heartie,  Hepton  Hill,  Hibemicoa, 
Incoherent,  Jessica,  Kanitbeko,  lizzie,  Mrs.  Noah,  Mungo-Puss-Tory, 
Murra,  Myrtle,  One  a.m.,  Pat,  Patty  Probity,  Penton,  Pud,  Racer,  Boe, 
Shaltan,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Smashjavelin,  Snodgrass,  Tabitha,  Temptts 
Fugit,  The  Borogoves,  The  Snark,  Three  Gorbs,  Too  Ute,  Try,  Tw 
dum,  Verulam,  Ximena,  and  Tours  truly— 63  correct ;  none  incorrect 

Correct  solutions  of  No.  XII.  were  received  from  Caller  Herrins  and 
Coup  d'Essai,  and  were  duly  credited. 


emptiB 
reedl^jr 

act.  M 

no  An^% 
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TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

No  other  words  tban  thoee  already  publiBhed  can  be  aooepted  as  answers  to  the  liffhts  of 
No.  Xn.    *  Bye' does  not  agree  with^those.' 

It  is  neoessaiy  again  to  saj,  that  for  the  fifth  light  of  No.  XI.  'Tones'  is  not  admlwrfhle, 
Vemlam's  case  is  a  hard  one,  perhaps,  as  he  has  gnessed  all  the  otiier  aarostioB,  and  failed 
only  in  this  light.  Bnt  he  is  not  alone  in  his  failnre.  If  mnsioal  tones  were  of  yore  betireua 
three  and  twenty,  then  *  tones,'  assuming  they  an  limited  to  mnsioal  ones,  will  not  aooord 
with  <  between  a  dozen  and  a  soore.'  '  These  (i.e.  teens)  are  bnt  leren'  do  not  imp^  that  than 
were  erernMre  or  less.  •  Of  yore' does  not  imply  that  they  ai«  difTerent  now.  ^et'doesnot 
neoMsanly  denote  ooi^trast.  There  are  hundreds  of  tones ;  bnt  •  teens'  always  were  seren  tmd 
between  a  doien  and  a  soore,  and  they  are  so  stOL 

t^^diSIf  ^^^^*  instead  of  'Tanms'  for  the  sixth  light  of  No.  XIL,  aad  th< 
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HIS  FIVE  GOLD  KNOCKERS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  MAN  OF  GOLD. 

Mr.  John  Bampfylde  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  gold.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  matter.  He  had 
an  abundant  knowledge  of  it,  a 
knowledge  equally  scientific  and 
satisfactory.  He  had  plenty  of  it ; 
metaphorically,  he  rolled  in  it ;  he 
could  afford  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
mere  *  drug  in  the  market.'  Let 
me  say  also  that  a  man  knows  a 
good  deal  who  knows  all  about 
gold.  He  must  be  an  obserrant, 
reflective,  and  clever  fellow.  He 
must  understand  nature  and  human 
nature,  the  markets,  currency,  and 
exchange.  This  was  the  case  with 
our  man  of  gold. 

He  began  in  the  simple,  direct, 
physical  way.  He  knew  all  about 
gold  as  a  metal. 

It  happened  this  way. 

John  Bampfylde  came  of  a  good 
old  stock.  He  was  the  eldest  son, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  child. 
His  father  was  one  of  those  yeo- 
men of  Devon  who  have  inherited 
freehold  estates  which  have  been 
in  the  family  for  centuries.   Some- 
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times  they  rise  into  squires ;  some- 
times they  subside  into  farmers. 
Bampfylde's  father  was  betwixt 
and  between.  When  old  and  fool- 
ish he  married  a  Cheltenham  lady, 
who  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  farm, 
and  go  and  live  at  Cheltenham  on 
the  proceeds.  One  or  two  children 
came  of  the  second  marriage ;  and 
of  course  the  lady  naturally  wished 
to  have  the  ready-money  for  herself 
and  her  children. 

At  her  suggestion  young  Bamp- 
fylde was  bound  apprentice  to  a 
chemist.  The  chemist  to  whom 
he  was  apprenticed  considered  that 
he  was  as  good  as  any  doctor. 
(Most  chemists  consider  themselves 
as  good  as  doctors.)  In  this  respect 
he  was  wrong.  (Most  chemists 
are,  in  this  respect.)  He  also  con- 
sidered himself  a  man  of  science ; 
aud  here  he  was  quite  right  He 
had  a  laboratory,  and  made  excel- 
lent use  of  it.  He  taught  Bampfylde 
a  good  deal ;  and  the  lad  picked 
it  all  up  accurately  and  quickly. 

At  his  stepmother's  suggestion 
he  was  induced  later  to  go  out  to 
Australia  and  settle  there.  TliiB 
boy  passionately  loved  the  woods 
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and  Btreams  and  fields  of  his 
county;  but  ^hen  the  old  place 
was  gone  for  good,  he  did  not  take 
unkindly  to  this  notion  of  emigrat- 
ing to  Australia,  though  he  went 
out  with  a  bitter  sense  of  injustice, 
and  a  warp  was  given  to  his  nature. 

Young  Bampfylde,  who  at  the 
time  of  our  story  had  become  old 
Bampfylde,  always  felt  that  he  had 
had  very  hard  lines  in  his  youth. 
The  lands  had  been  in  his  family 
for  hundreds  of  years.  In  due 
:x>urBe  they  ought  to  have  come  to 
him.  The  land  had  been  ill-used 
by  the  transfer  into  the  hand  of 
strangers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
always  spoke  of 'the  land'  as  semi- 
human,  a  sentient  sensitive  crea- 
ture. Many  people  do.  They  would 
not  act  uiiiairly  *  by  the  land'  for 
all  the  world.  They  would  rather 
act  unfairly  by  kith  and  kin  than 
by  the  land. 

John  Bampfylde  had  been  well 
brought  up.  Devonshire  is  famous 
for  old,  good,  and  well-endowed 
schools.  An  enterprising  new 
head-master  had  imported  a  dash 
of  physical  science  into  the  scheme 
of  education.  Bampfylde  was  one 
of  the  few  boys  who  really  cared 
for  it,  and  got  on.  Moreover  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  kindly 
society  of  that  pleasant  hospitable 
county  of  Devon  there  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  of  demarcation  among 
the  country  people.  Though  Bamp- 
fylde's  faUier  was  only  a  farmer, 
his  name  was  a  good  old  name  in 
Devonshire ;  it  was  simply  known  in 
Cheltenham  as  that  of  a  retired 
tradesman,  in  a  semi-genteel  street 
in  a  new  quarter.  But  the  Bamp- 
fylde before  him  was  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace;  and  still 
higher  up,  some  generations  ago, 
another  Bampfylde  had  been  a 
member  of  Parliament 

John  Bampfylde,  having  made 
such  good  use  of  his  time  when 
apprealioed  to  the 


did  capitally  at  Melbourne.  He 
got  on  very  well  with  his  employer, 
and  was  soon  able  to  turn  chemist 
on  his  own  account.  By  and  by  he 
received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death.  This  quite  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  England,  and  he 
became  thoronghly  colonial  He 
took  no  interest  in  his  stepmother 
— who  had  caused  him,  as  he  con- 
sidered, to  be  treated  with  injustice 
—or  in  any  children  there  might  be. 

He  was  at  Melbourne  when  the 
gold  discoveries  were  made. 
Shortly  before  this  time  he  had 
been  engaged  to  a  young  woman, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  young 
woman,  from  mercenary  motives, 
jilted  him.  She  was  a  fooL  All 
young  women  who  jilt  men  from 
mercenary  motives  are  fools.  There 
is  something  so  utterly  antagonis- 
tic to  a  woman's  nature  and  hap- 
piness in  such  an  act  that  it  is  ne- 
cessarily a  foolish  one.  Nearly 
every  person  in  Melbourne  was 
simply  mad  on  the  subject  of  mak- 
ing a  fortune.  Bampfylde  was  one 
of  the  exceptions.  He  stuck  by 
the  shop.  He  told  Polly  that  the 
shop  kept  him,  and  that  he  should 
keep  to  the  shop.  Polly  tried  to 
arouse  him  to  a  nobler  ambition 
in  the  way  of  getting  money,  but 
ignominiously  failed.  Then  there 
came  in  her  way  a  lucky  dog  with 
a  heap  of  nuggets,  who  promised 
her  carriages  and  dresses ;  and  she 
jilted  Bampfylde. 

But  Bampfylde — ^how  different 
it  would  have  been  if  she  had  only 
known  it ! — was  beginning  to  make 
money  fast  A  disappointment  in 
love  acts  differently  on  different 
people.  Some  people  are  upset  by 
it  altogether;  they  lose  their 
friends  and  their  business.  His 
misfortune  made  this  remarkable 
man  apply  himself  to  business  more 
than  ever.  Some  men  immediately 
fly  to  get  oonsolation  from  some 
other  fair  one.  Bampfylde  simply 
abjured  the  sex.  Some  yearsafttr- 
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wards,  when  lie  used  to  see  PoUj 
yerj  Blattemly,  and  her  children 
grimy  little  beasts,  he  was  thankful 
&r  his  escape.  None  the  less  he 
had  been  treated  very  basely,  and 
another  warp  was  given  to  what 
had  been  originally  a  sound  and 
generous  nature. 

A  great  opening  came  to  him 
with  the  gold  discoveries.  The 
people  who«  found  the  gold  were 
highly  deb'ghted,  and  at  the  same 
time  slightly  puzzled.  Was  it 
really  the  same  gold  as  other  gold, 
— no  touch  of  inferiority ,  no  measure 
of  alloy?  Would  they  really  be 
able  to  get  in  England  a  weight  of 
shining  sovereigns  equivalent  to 
the  weight  of  the  nuggets  ?  People 
brought  the  gold  to  Bampfylde^ 
the  scientific  chemist,  to  examine 
it.  Bampfylde  tried  Ins  tests — his 
solid  tests  and  his  fluid  tests.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  gold.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  buy  it  to  any  extent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe,  an  Aus- 
tralian sovereign  is  worth  four- 
pence  more  than  an  English  sove- 
reign. Bampfylde  had  saved  some 
money,  and  as  a  steady,  industrious, 
business  man  he  was  able  to  com- 
mand considerable  credit.  Thus  he 
drove  a  flourishing  trade  as  a  gold 
merchant,  making  at  first  his 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent  profit  on 
every  sovereign,  though  of  course 
this  rate  was  not  long  maintained. 
Still  his  profits  were  enormous; 
and  there  were  very  few  finders  of 
nuggets  who  in  reality  found  so 
big  a  one  as  did  he,  Bampfylde. 

The  gold  business  had  entirely 
outgrown  the  chemical  business. 
This  was  disposed  of  very  advan- 
tageously, and  Mr.  Bampfylde  then 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  in- 
vestments.  He  gradually  became 
a  financier.  He  turned  himself 
into  a  syndicate,  or  whatever  they 
call  it,  for  furnishing  loans  to  oom- 
panics  and  governments ;  and  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  all  syndicates 


understood  their  business  in  as 
legitimate  a  manner.  Then,  the 
old  love  of  knowledge  being  strong 
upon  him,  he  visited  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  old  love  of  Devon- 
shire reviving,  he  went  back  and 
revisited  the  fields  and  woodlands 
of  his  youth.  By  this  time  he  had 
visited  many  lands  and  known  many 
people.  He  was  a  great  financial 
authority,  a  great  social  fact. 

He  found  all  things  changed 
except  the  sweet  eternal  aspects  of 
Nature.  Still  sprang  the  heather 
on  the  moorland,  still  waved  the 
woods  over  the  streams  as  of  yore ; 
but  while  he  had  been  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  of  life  for  forty 
years,  the  bygone  generation  had 
been  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Bampfylde  told  himself  that  he 
was  quite  entitled  to  hate  his  step- 
mother and  any  half-brothers  and 
sisters  he  might  have.  But  there 
was  an  unknown  fount  of  tender- 
ness in  the  man's  nature.  He  went 
down  to  Cheltenham.  He  found 
Cheltenham  changed,  Pittvill  was 
deserted,  the  old  parish  church 
was  discarded  for  an  iron  structure, 
old  streets  were  swept  away  for 
new.  He  examined  the  registers. 
The  registers  in  terse  inexorable 
language  told  him  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  two  children,  of  his 
father's  death,  of  his  stepmother's 
death.  All  the  inquiries  which  he 
made  added  very  little  to  these 
facts.  He  found  that  a  very  large 
estate,  which  comprised  a  good 
deal  of  his  native  village,  and  ex- 
tended far  away  over  moor  and  hill, 
was  to  be  sold.  Here,  as  usual, 
he  was  lucky.  It  was  the  time  of 
a  miserable  commercial  crisis. 
Everybody  wanted  to  sell,  and  there 
were  not  very  many  to  buy.  He 
bought  the  great  Downe  estate. 
He  built  a  wall  seven  miles  long 
around  his  park.  He  found  a 
big  house,  to  which  he  threw  out 
wings  right  and  left.  He  built  a 
piotore-gaUery,  And  filled  it  with 
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good  pictares.  He  dag  cellars, 
and  filled  them  with  good  wines. 
Prosperity,  travel,  inteiconrse  with 
many  lands  and  many  minds,  had 
gradually  given  him  an  education 
and  refinement  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  his  rough  exterior. 
The  dormant  love  of  reading,  dor- 
mant since  the  days  of  his  boyhood, 
revived.  That  same  love  of  letters 
is  like  the  wheat  buried  with 
mummies:  it  may  be  buried  for 
ever  so  long,  but  let  the  vivifying 
influences  come,  and  it  blooms.  In 
his  big  silent  Devonshire  home  he 
read  and  read.  The  place  might 
be  a  show-house,  only  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  shown.  Still  he 
was  not  unsocial.  His  business 
relations  had  necessarily  drawn 
him  into  connection  with  many 
people,  and  there  were  seasons  in 
which  he  filled  his  house  with 
visitors.  Such  visitors  sometimes 
said  that  he  was  a  money-proud 
man,  an  ostentatious  man.  He 
made  a  great  display  of  gold.  The 
precious  metal  glimmered,  glanced, 
and  glittered  at  every  turn.  His 
favourite  service  of  plate  was  of 
massive  gold.  The  cornices  of  his 
rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold.  His 
letters  were  brought  to  him  on  a 
golden  salver.  In  the  library,  in 
a  glass  case  edged  with  gold,  was 
a  mass  of  gold — a  famous  nugget. 
There  were  other  rumours  about 
his  gold.  The  very  knockers  of 
his  door  were  made  of  gold.  If 
ho  gave  anything  it  was  always 
gold.  He  never  had  any  other 
metal  in  his  purse  than  gold,  never 
took  or  gave  change.  In  his  bed- 
room there  was  a  big  chest  full  of 
gold  pieces. 

AU  this  talk  came  to  my  know- 
ledge by  and  by  and  gradually. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  but  a  solid  substratum  of 
truth.  But  his  motive  was  not  so 
mean  and  poor  as  is  conmionly 
supposed.  That  lucky  coup  about 
the  Australian  gold  had  made  his 


fortune;  and  he  felt  very  grate- 
ful to  the  gold,  as  he  would  have 
been  to  anybody  or  anything  else 
that  had  made  his  fortune.  He 
loved  the  gold  as  he  loved  the 
Devonshire  landscape,  his  old  home, 
his  old  family.  The  love  was  not 
so  sordid  as  it  looked.  It  was  love 
flowing  forth  to  inanimate,  because 
it  was  denied  to  human,  objects. 

Old  mother  Eothschild  always 
used  to  sleep  in  the  old  dirty  house 
with  the  iron-nailed  door  in  the 
Judenstrasse  at  Frankfort,  because 
it  was  there  that  all  the  money  was 
made.  It  was  from  a  similar  feel- 
ing that  Bampfylde  made  such  a 
lavish  use  of  it.  Wealth  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  man  if  he  knows  how 
to  use  it  wisely.  Wealth  means 
well-being,  as  Adam  Smith  tells 
us;  but  wealth  and  well-being  don't 
generally  go  together  in  this  life. 
It  is  one  thing  to  know  how  to 
make  money,  and  another  thing  to 
know  how  to  spend  it.  There  are 
nutny  men  who  think  they  are 
worUi  their  half  million  or  million 
of  money.  They  are  worth  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  are  only 
worth  the  hundreds  a  year — not 
very  many — which  they  spend. 
They  are  merely  the  pipes  which 
pass  on  the  precious  stream  of 
wealth  to  the  future  fertilisers. 

Mr.  Bampfylde  had  learned  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  how  to 
make  money.  It  took  him  a  much 
longer  time  and  much  greater 
pains  to  learn  how  to  spend  it 
But  he  managed  this  at  last — after 
a  fashion,  and  not  a  bad  fashion 
either.  But  he  was  a  humorist, 
and  also  something  better  than  a 
humorist 

There  was  one  thing  on  which 
his  mind  was  particularly  set.  He 
wanted  an  heir.  He  need  not  have 
wanted  for  one  long,  for  doubtless 
many  people  would  nave  been  very 
happy  to  oblige  him.  Who  would 
not  consent  to  be  adopted  by  a 
millionaire?    But  old  Bampfylde 
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had  a  fad  on  the  snhject.  He 
wanted  to  maintain  the  old  name 
and  the  old  race.  He  had  a  great 
idea  that  his  money  should  go  to 
the  family.  Bat  he  found  that  he 
had  no  family  to  which  the  money 
should  go.  There  are  many  poor 
people  who  are  absolutely  burdened 
with  families — ancestors,  descend- 
ants, collaterab — to  any  extent. 
Bampfylde  often  mused  oyer  the 
fate  of  his  big  possessions.  Sup- 
pose he  made  no  will  at  all,  and 
let  the  law  dispose  of  his  property 
for  him ;  he  supposed  the  law  of 
the  land  would  not  make  such  a 
bad  disposition  of  his  effects.  Sup- 
pose he  made  a  will,  and  left  it  tJl 
to  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  as  another  man  had  once 
done.  That  would  not  be  at  all  bad. 
Suppose  he  spent  it  all  upon  him- 
self. But  how?  The  thing  was 
impossible.  If  he  ate  and  drank 
more  than  he  did,  he  would  get  the 
gout,  and  do  for  himself.  If  he 
spent  his  money  as  fast  as  possible 
on  books,  pictures,  horses,  build- 
ings, wines,  all  this  would  prove 
an  accumulation  of  property, 
which  would  be  struggled  for  and 
scattered  by  and  by.  Surely  some- 
where there  must  still  be  a  head 
for  the  famous  old  family  of 
Bampfylde.  Surely  there  must 
somewhere  be  an  heir-at-law,  or 
what  was  the  good  of  the  law  ?  He 
had  a  great  idea  of  resuscitating 
the  old  family,  of  discovering  the 
direct  lineage  and  its  present  repre- 
sentative. Why  should  there  be  a 
great  fight  over  his  property  after 
he  was  dead,  and  the  property  it- 
self be  dissipated  among  the  law- 
yers? It  was  a  question  which  would 
be  best  settled  in  his  own  lifetime. 
He  would  feel  all  the  better  if  he 
could  find  a  proper  legal  heir; 
better  still  if  he  could  make  that 
heir  a  friend,  and  a  support  to  his 
declining  years. 

The  way  in  which  I  came  to 
know  old  Bampfylde  was  as  follows. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SHOWING  THAT  A  MAN  NEVER 
LOSES  BY  POLITENESS. 

I,  Charles  James  Stuart,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  been 
down  staying  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall  and  North  Devon. 
I  know  of  no  country  to  equal  it 
except  the  Lake  Country,  and  even 
on  that  point  I  am  doubtful.  I 
was  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  and  fond 
of  the  shore-shooting  which  has 
come  of  late  years  into  fashion.  I 
have  made  great  bags  that  way — 
wild -ducks  and  wild- swan,  teal 
and  widgeon,  plovers  and  oyster- 
catchers.  Then  I  had  made  friends 
with  the  fishermen ;  and  though 
the  nights  were  very  cold  I  had 
gone  out  with  them  to  their  grounds 
for  pilchard  and  mackerel.  And 
when  one  was  tired  of  the  fiord- 
like rivers,  of  the  battlemented 
rocks,  of  the  wooded  valleys,  and 
thought  that  a  word  or  two  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  haunts  of 
civilisation,  where  would  you  find 
pleasanter  quarters  than  the  Three 
Towns,  especially  if  you  belong  to 
the  Eoyal  Yacht  Club  on  the  Hoe, 
overlooking  the  Sound,  which  I 
am  bound  to  say  is  the  noblest- 
placed  club  in  England? 

But  the  days  were  darkening 
towards  Christmas.  I  had  only 
had  ten  days'  vacation,  a  week  in 
the  country  and  two  days  in  town. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  much  you 
can  pack  into  a  week  if  you  only 
try.  I  had  tried  and  I  had  suc- 
ceeded. And  now  I  was  going 
back  to  town. 

My  heavy  luggage  was  at  the 
station.  I  had  only  a  hand-bag  to 
carry,  and  I  proceeded  along  a 
main  thoroughfare.  It  is  odd  to 
watch  the  alterations  of  a  thorough- 
fare. This  particular  street  was 
wide,  silent,  empty.  I  was  about 
to  cross  it,  and  suddenly  the  dead 
street  appeared  all  alive.  Carriages 
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dashed  one  way  and  carriages 
dashed  the  other  way;  a  big  omni- 
bus came  along ;  there  were  also 
carts  and  horsemen.  The  multi- 
plying sounds  of  wheels  had  attract- 
ed my  notice,  and  I  had  not  moved 
oflf  the  pavement  It  fared  differ- 
ently with  a  pedestrian  who  was 
a  few  yards  in  advance.  He  was 
walking  very  lamely,  leaning  on  a 
big  stick.  He  appeared  confused 
by  the  sudden  rush  of  vehicles,  and 
drew  back.  His  foot  came  rather 
violently  against  the  kerbstone; 
the  omnibus  came  perilously  near, 
and  the  driver,  being  in  fault,  of 
course  anathematised  him  freely.  I 
caught  a  sudden  glance  at  the  old 
gentleman  :  a  great  scarlet  blotch 
on  his  face,  keen  eyes,  somewhat 
forbidding  features  ;  he  was  by  no 
means  the  kind  of  man  with  whom 
one  would  feel  inclined  to  fraternise 
from  a  priori  considerations .  But 
I  had  imbibed  with  my  mother's 
milk  the  kindly  doctrine  that  we 
ought  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  in 
all  the  ways  we  can,  to  all  the 
people  we  can.  As  an  imperfect 
disciple  of  this  creed,  I  caught  the 
old  gentleman,  and  prevented  him 
from  falling ;  and  then,  observing 
that  he  was  both  lame  and  discon- 
certed, I  said, 

*  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to 
offer  you  my  arm  across  the  roadf 

He  took  my  arm,  and  I  piloted 
him  across  the  now  busy  street. 
He  did  not  relinquish  it  when  we 
reached  the  other  side,  and  we 
thus  walked  together  to  the  station. 
Here  I  had  fortunately  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  him  a  little  fur- 
ther attention. 

He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side 
and  cried  out, 

*  0  dear,  O  dear,  I  have  lost  my 
valise  !* 

*  Where  did  you  leave  it  V 

*  At  the  Royal,  either  in  my 
room  or  in  the  coffee-room.' 

*  Let  me  get  it  for  you.  What  is 
your  name  Y 


The  old  gentleman  gave  a  scru- 
tinising look. 

*  My  name  is  Bampfylde.  But 
I  will  not  trouble  you.  I  must 
not  mind  losing  the  train.' 

<  But  we  need  not  lose  the  train 
at  all.  I  can  get  your  bag  quicker 
than  you  can  do  so  yourself.  Just 
wait  for  me  a  few  minutes.' 

It  was  not  far  to  the  Royal ; 
the  readers  who  know  Plymouth 
will  remember  this.  I  had  been 
staying  at  the  Royal  myself,  and  so 
there  was  no  scruple  in  handing 
me  over  the  valise  that  was  hang- 
ing up  in  the  coffee-room,  albeit  it 
chmked  heavily,  and  the  chink 
was  that  of  gold. 

I  handed  the  bag  to  Mr.  Bamp- 
fylde, whose  features  broke  into  a 
smile  of  gratification,  and  who 
made  a  clutch  at  it. 

*  We  had  better  travel  together,' 
he  said;  and  we  stepped  into  a 
first-class  carriage. 

I  had  only  a  second-class  ticket, 
but  I  followed  him. 

Presently  we  had  to  show  tickets. 
I  was  booked  to  Exeter,  and  there 
was  something  extra  to  pay. 

*  0,  really,'  said  Mr.  Bampfylde, 
^  you  came  in  here  because  I  asked 
you;  you  must  let  me  pay  the 
difference.' 

'  ^KTot  at  all,'  I  answered.  '  I  do 
not  in  the  least  care  what  class  I 
travel  by ;  and,'  I  added,  with  a 
touch  of  the  old  Etonian  politeness, 
*  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  give  a 
little  extra  for  the  sake  of  a  plea- 
sant companion.' 

Old  Bampfylde  gave  an  appre- 
ciative grin  at  the  idea  of  being 
taken  for  a  pleasant  companion. 

But  we  were  alone  in  the  rail- 
way-carriage and  managed  to  talk 
pleasantly.  In  those  days  I  liked 
talking  for  talking's  sake;  I  am 
now  coming  over  to  the  opinion 
that  silence  is  golden.  The  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  like  my  gar- 
rulity, and  even  became  ganruloos 
himself. 
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*  You  like  Devonshire  V 

'  I  should  rather  think  I  did.' 
'  What  is  it  that  jou  particularly 
liker 

*  I  like  everything — the  moors, 
the  streams,  the  woods,  the  combes, 
the  rocks,  and  bays.* 

^  I  am  a  Devonshire  man.' 
'  Glad  to  hear  it.    I  am  happy  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  Devon- 
shire to  a  native.' 

*You  have  been  sporting  f  he 
said,  with  a  look  at  some  of  my 
paraphernalia. 

*  In  a  sort  of  way,  but  chiefly 
shore -shooting  and  rock-fishing.  I 
have  not  been  in  the  way  of  getting 
trout  or  pheasants.  I  have  got 
some  casual  snipe  and  woodcock 
though.  But  I  have  no  friends 
among  the  preserves.' 

'  That  is  a  pity.  I  have  rights 
on  a  river  where  you  get  both 
trout  and  salmon.' 

'  Capital !' 

*  And  I  have  some  preserves.  I 
never  shoot,  but  I  am  told  that  my 
covers  have  plenty  of  pheasants 
and  partridges.' 

^  I  should  like  to  let  fly  at  them. ' 

*  So  you  shall  with  pleasure. 
Gome  and  see  me ;  I  will  put  you 
up  for  a  night  or  two.  You  shall 
shoot  and  fish  as  much  as  you 
choose.' 

^That  is  too  good  an  offer  to 
be  refused.  One  of  these  days  I 
shall  hope  to  take  advantage  of  it.' 

*  When  will  you  come  V 

'  Ah,  that  is  what  I  cannot  tell. 
I  have  to  be  for  a  time  in  London, 
after  that  I  must  be  at  Oxford.' 

*  You  are  an  Oxford  man,  I 
supposed 

*  Yes,  and  Oxford  will  be  my 
head-quarters  for  some  time  to 
come.' 

We  came  to  a  junction,  a  junc- 
tion of  the  Mugby  kind,  where 
every  line  met,  and  every  line 
seemed  to  have  the  red  danger 
light  on  it 

Mr.  Bampfylde  and  I  had  to 


wait  for  half  an  hour  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room. He  took  some  hot 
negus  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  I 
followed  suit  with  something 
stronger.  At  last  I  was  told  that 
my  train  would  start  in  five 
minutes.  The  unfortunate  Mr. 
Bampfylde  would  be  stranded  at 
the  station  for  an  indefinite  period. 
I  could  not  carry  politeness  further 
than  I  had  done  already,  and  must 
be  off.  But  before  I  left  he  said 
to  me  somewhat  earnestly, 

*  You  do  not  happen  to  have 
any  relations  of  my  name,  do  youl' 

*  No.  All  I  know  of  any  name 
beginning  with  Bamp  are  the 
Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford.' 

*  You  never  had  any  relations  of 
that  name  in  this  country  V 

*  Certainly,  I  never  had.' 
'Coming  down  from  the  four- 
teenth century.'     This  in  a  tone 
that  bespoke  pride  in  the  antiquity 
of  his  family. 

'Certainly  not.  I  can  answer 
that  question  quite  clearly.  My 
family  came  from  Germany  some 
three  hundred  years  ago.  It  had 
no  such  British  antiquity  to  boast 
of.  We  settled  down  in  the  north- 
east of  England.' 

'Ah,  that  settles  it/  he  said. 
'  The  surface  of  society  is  so  small, 
and  England  is  such  a  httle  country, 
that  more  persons  are  related  than 
might  be  supposed.  But  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  again.' 

A  man  never  loses  by  politeness, 
especially  by  showing  politeness  to 
a  man  who  has  shootings  of  his 
own.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  saw  Mr.  Bampfylde  again, 
and  circumstances  happened  which 
quite  put  him  out  of  my  head. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  THREE  GLORIOUS  DAYS 
OF  JULY. 

There  are  people  who  talk  of 
the  three  glorious  days  of  July.  I 
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have  had  my  three  glorious  days 
of  July,  the  three  first  days  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Eleanor. 

Assuredly  what  divines  tell  us 
is  true.  We  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth. 

One  first  of  July,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  fell  in 
love  with  Eleanor. 

I  do  not  know  whether  divines 
and  philosophers  would  take  cog- 
nisance of  such  a  fact ;  if  not,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  Scientific 
people  don't  care  for  emotions. 
They  want  facts.  Now  my  falling 
in  love  was  as  much  a  fact  as  any- 
thing else  could  possibly  be;  a 
spiritual  fact  worth  any  number  of 
material  facts. 

I  had  gone  out  of  town  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  to  stay  with 
some  great  folks,  friends  of  my 
guardian,  now  happily  released 
from  all  responsibility.  They  were 
rich  titled  people,  and  I  think  my 
quondam  guardian  thought  that  he 
was  doing  me  a  good  turn  in  intro- 
ducing me  to  people  of  family  and 
fortune  where  there  were  nice 
girls.  But  the  notion  of  manying 
for  money  never  presented  itself  to 
my  mind.  Nevertheless  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it  The 
ladies  were  going  on  to  pay  a  visit 
to  another  great  house,  and  I 
volunteered  to  row  them  up  the 
river  for  a  certain  distance  to  a 
point  where  the  carriage  would 
meet  them.  This  I  had  done,  and 
feeling  somewhat  tired  I  had  rowed 
the  boat  into  a  little  shadowed 
creek,  where  I  lay  down,  with  a 
Greek  author  in  hand  to  read,  and 
so  fell  asleep. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon,  the 
heat  being  somewhat  tempered  by 
the  evening  breeze,  which  had 
sprung  up  and  modified  the 
strength  of  the  sun.  *  Sleep,  my 
son;  sleep  in  the  sun  is  good,' 
wrote  the  Greek  tragedian,  whose 
play — for  examination  purposes — 
I  had  been  reading.     My  sleep 


must  have  been  deep,  for  when  I 
woke  up  I  had  lost  all  remembrance 
of  time^  place,  and  circumstances. 
But  presently  voices  come  to  me, 
and  though  I  had  no  right  to 
Hsten,  yet  in  my  semi-consdoos 
state  I  could  hardly  help  hear- 
ing. 

The  voice  was  literally  music 

over  the  water.  I  am  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  power  of  the  human 
voice.  I  am  a  near-sighted  man ; 
ride,  eat,  and  even  sleep  with  my 
eyeglass.  And  Nature,  which  has 
dulled  one  sense,  has  made  me  un- 
usually acute  with  another,  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  all  sounds,  and 
especially  to  all  variations  of  the 
human  voice.  This  voice,  in  its 
clearness  and  sweetness  of  intona- 
tion, went  straight  to  my  heart. 

'I  think  that  sketch  vrill  do, 
mother.' 

*  Yes,  dearest ;  it  is  very  pretty.' 
'  I  wonder  if  I  should  be  able  to 

sell  it.' 

'I  almost  think  you  would, 
Nellie.  You  have  taken  great 
pains,  and  improved  very  much.' 

'  Do  you  know,  mother,  I  rather 
wish  that  we  were  rich  people  Y 

'  It  is  of  no  use  wishing,  dearest. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  be 
quite  poor  people,  perhaps  strug- 
gling people.' 

*  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  wish 
we  were  better  off;  at  least  that 
we  were  as  well  off  as  when  poor 
father  was  living.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
wrong,  dearest.  I  have  heard  it 
said  Uiat  there  is  nothing  so  sweet 
as  an  accepted  sorrow.  That  is  to 
say,  that  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  trying  position,  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  for  some  wise  good  purpose, 
and  to  do  our  best  in  it  Then 
things  often  come  right  in  a  won- 
derful way.  How  could  I  bear 
things  as  they  are,  darling,  unless 
I  had  such  a  beliefl' 

I  thought  I  distinguished  a 
sound,  as  of  the  rustling  and  ming- 
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ling  of  delicate  raiment,  a  meeting 
of  matron  and  maiden  kisses,  and 
a  little  sob. 

Then  the  clear  yomig  Toice  broke 
forth  again. 

'  How  exqaisite  are  these  water- 
lilies,  mother !  I  think  I  mnst 
pat  them  in  a  comer  of  my  sketch.' 
•  I  shonld  have  left  the  shelter  of 
my  creek,  only  there  was  a  silence, 
daring  which  I  jadged  that  the 
sketching  was  going  on. 

'  Yonr  poor  father  told  me  once 
that  he  dreamt  an  angel  stood  by 
him  and  said,  '<  Consider  the  lilies." 
He  felt  snre  that  there  were 
flowers  in  heaven.' 

* "  Pare  lilies  of  eternal  peace," ' 
marmared  the  girl. 

I  recognised  the  line  from  one 
of  my  favonrite  poems. 

I  now  took  ap  the  oars  and 
prepared  to  pash  off  from  shore. 
As  I  was  doing  so,  the  yonng  lady 
said,  in  quite  an  altered  voice  (it 
was  wonderfal  how  she  went  from 
penseroso  to  allegro), 

'  I  wonder  if  that  advertisement 
will  ever  come  to  any  good.' 

*  It  was  a  veiy  curioas  advertise- 
ment, my  dear.' 

'  I  have  a  great  impression, 
mother,'  with  a  merry  laugh,  *  that 
this  will  make  our  fortunes  yet. 
I  am  sure  I  often  heard  papa  say 
that  he  came  from  this  family.' 

*  I  fancy  so,  too,  my  dear.  But 
I  was  so  stupid  that  I  never  cared 
for  any  relations  beyond  those 
whom  I  have  known  and  loved.' 

At  this  point  I  shot  out  swiftly 
from  the  bank.  Apparently  my 
movement  had  somewhat  startled 
the  ladies ;  for  as  my  boat  cleared 
the  comer,  they  too  approached 
the  angle  of  the  shore.  I  obtained 
a  full  view  of  them  both,  although 
I  mnst  confess  that  I  concentrated 
my  attention  for  the  short  time 
that  was  allowed  me  on  the  younger 
lady.  She  was  a  noble-looking 
girl,  tall,  lithe,  and  graceful.  Talk 
of  '  angels  bright  and  fair,'  it  was 


a  phrase  invented  for  her ;  she  was 
bright  and  fair  as  an  angel. 

It  was  a  case.  I  was  in  for  it 
at  once.  Love  at  first  sight.  I 
had  dropped  at  Cupid's  first  shot 
I  had  heard  of  such  things,  and 
had  classed  them  as  old  wives' 
fables.  I  had  heard  of  the  alleged 
phenomenon  and  had  disbelieved 
it,  and  now  I  was  confronted  with 
it  It  was,  as  philosophers  say, 
an  ultimate  fact. 

I  made  guarded  inquiries  re- 
specting them.  I  could  only  make 
out  that  it  was  a  lady  and  her 
daughters,  the  name  being  Eger- 
ton.  They  lived  in  a  pretty  cot- 
tage, in  what  was  doubtless  a  cheap 
lodging,  but,  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckle,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  paradise.  I  understood  that  they 
were  about  to  leave  immediately. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  railway 
station,  the  midsummer  sky  being 
all  aglow  with  a  divine  radiance, 
tender  and  prophetic  with  a  happy 
meaning.  The  fogs  and  smoke  of 
London  seemed  translated  into  a 
divine  ether.  '  My  heart  was  as  a 
prophet  to  my  heart,'  and  told  me 
that  we  should  meet  again. 

For  some  time  past  I  had  been 
residing  in  London,  having  availed 
myself  of  a  grace;  for  I  really 
found  that  I  must  do  some  work. 
Oxford  was  a  veiy  jolly  place,  but 
then  its  jollity  was  disturbed  by 
those  beastly  periodical  examina- 
tions which  mar  the  happiness  of 
the  place.  I  never  had  the  least 
chance  of  doing  any  good  at  Ox- 
ford. I  was  a  public-school  man, 
belonging  to  a  popular  set.  I 
believe  nearly  five  hundred  fellows 
called  on  me.  There  was  so  much 
feeding  besides,  that  all  this  ran 
away  with  my  time,  and  left  little 
opportunity  for  reading.  Then  I 
had  to  give  return  parties,  which 
ran  away  with  my  money.  I  be- 
moaned my  perplexities  with  a 
friend. 
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'Tell  yon  what,  old  man,  Fll 
put  you  up  to  a  good  thing ;  you 
must  leave  Oxford.  Oxford  is  not 
a  place  to  study  in.  It  is  a  very 
nice  place,  but  not  a  place  for  a 
student.  Get  leave  to  stay  away 
for  a  term,  and  come  up  to  London.' 

'  I  should  think  that  would  be 
worse.' 

<  Not  at  all.  It  would  be  a 
good  deal  better  in  every  way; 
get  a  reading-order  at  the  British 
Museum.  Lots  of  fellows  have 
worked  there,  and  got  no  end  of 
good.  There's  Jones,  who's  got 
an  Indian  Civil  Service,  entirely 
through  the  Reading-room ;  and  I 
know  two  or  three  fellows  who 
have  bagged  a  first-class  out  of  it. 
You  see  you  have  every  book  you 
want  close  at  hand,  and  bitter  beer 
is  not  allowed  there ;  and  fellows 
can't  propose  cards,  or  even  chaff 
you  there.' 

I  at  once  saw  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

'  And  your  tics  can't  come  and 
dun  you  either.* 

This  was  better  and  better.  I 
was  already  beginning  to  experience 
what  philosophers  call  *  a  dissipation 
of  energy,'  consequent  on  those 
same  tics. 

'  I'll  take  your  advice ;  I'll  ask 
the  Master  of  my  college  to  give 
me  a  recommendation.' 

*  The  Master  of  the  college!  Fid- 
dle-de-dee! He'snogood;  youmust 
get  a  London  householder.  The 
householder  swamps  everything  in 
the  British  Constitution  just  now. 
1*11  ask  my  tobacconist  in  Blooms- 
bury.     He'll  do  the  trick  for  you.' 

Those  were  happy  days  which  I 
spent  at  the  great  Eeading-room ; 
I  came  quite  to  love  the  place.  In 
the  violent  flush  of  virtuous  effort 
I  set  it  before  me  as  a  great  moral 
object  to  be  there  at  ^e  opening 
of  the  gates  at  nine  o'clock.  Some- 
times I  stopped  till  the  bell  of  the 
Beading-room  announced  the  hour 


of  closing.  There  were  great  an- 
noyances. I  lost  my  ticket  once 
or  twice,  and  received  an  official 
slanging  before  it  was  renewed. 
Then  I  had  to  show  my  ticket 
every  day  before  entering.  The 
Reading-room  attendants  knew  my 
face  peifectly  well,  but  still  I  had 
to  show  it — in  consequence,  I  was 
told,  of  some  miscreant  who  had 
stolen  or  ill-used  some  books,  the 
said  miscreant  being  supposed  to 
have  stolen  the  ticket  of  some 
legitimate  reader.  I  wonder  if  he 
had  picked  up  the  ticket  which  I 
had  lost. 

I  should  not  at  aU  mind  the 
trouble  if  it  answered  any  good 
purpose.  But  the  plan  is  utterly 
nugatory.  The  obvious  plan  would 
be  that  the  doorkeepers  should 
admit  those  whom  they  knew 
perfectly  well,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  a  stranger  they  should  examine 
the  tickets.  They  might  then  find 
that  miscreant  who  has  possession 
of  a  ticket  which  belongs  to  some- 
body else.  Tableau.  But  when 
once  a  ticket  is  produced,  whidi 
might  easily  be  forged,  the  official 
mind  is  satisfied. 

Here  is  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem: 

Enter  a  learned  and  illustrioos 
archbishop.  He  has  seized  a  few 
leisure  moments  in  order  to  verify 
a  passage  in  German  theology. 
We  all  know  the  archbishop,  if 
only  by  his  gaiters  and  hat  Bnt 
he  has  not  brought  his  ticket,  and 
is  firmly  and  respectfully  refused 
.dnutti^ce.  He/retani  to  his 
carriage,  not  having  time  to  waste 
on  the  form  of  obtaining  a  special 
admission. 

Enter  your  humble  servant. 
The  attendants  know  me,  and  not 
being  proud,  do  not  repulse  my 
attempt  at  a  little  conversation; 
but  I  am  nevertheless  sent  to  the 
secretary's  office,  where  I  consume 
a  certain  amount  of  Government 
paper  and  time,  and  then  the  deor- 
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keepers  are  assured,  which  they 
knew  perfectly  well  before,  that  I 
am  a  reader. 

Enter  miscreant,  who  blandly 
holds  up  a  ticket,  and  walks  rapidly 
into  the  room  and  selects  a  book. 
Being  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and 
thinldng  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  his  mind,  he  takes  oat 
his  penknife  and  cnts  away  the 
part  which  he  admires. 

It  is  a  very  fine  example  how 
not  to  do  it  in  a  public  office. 

One  morning  I  came  to  the 
Mnsenm  later  thannsual,  and  foand 
that  most  of  the  seats  at  my  row 
were  occupied.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes.  I  was  sitting  at 
C  16,  and  there  at  C  15—0 
blessed  letter,  0  blessed  numeral ! 
— was  the  bright  fair  lady. 

One  would  have  thought  that 
those  light'  faiiy  fingers  would  be 
occupied  with  tiny  duodecimo,  with 
books  whose  colour,  binding,  illus- 
trations, would  constitute  them 
works  of  art.  In  strange  contrast 
with  the  slight  girlish  form  and 
the  sapphire  eyes  was  an  immense 
mass  of  huge  folios.  My  own  few 
books  on  logic — Mill,  Mansel,  and 
the  rest — were  quite  diminutive 
in  comparison.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  hers  were  works  on  county 
history,  archaeology,  biography, 
and  the  like.  She  did  not  seem 
very  much  accustomed  to  this 
heavy  sort  of  literary  work;  still 
she  persevered  very  nobly,  and  as 
the  morning  wore  away  to  the 
afternoon,  and  the  afternoon  to  its 
close,  she  appeared  to  be  able  to 
report  progress. 

0,how  my  heart  rebelled  against 
the  etiquette  and  usages  of  society  I 
Here  was  the  maiden  whom  I  loved 
sitting  on  the  very  next  chair  to 
my  own,  and  yet  she  was  as  much 
separated  from  me  as  if  mountains 
rose  and  oceans  rolled  between  us. 

But  my  chance  came,  the  happy 
chance  which  always  comes  to 
those  who  have  sense  to  wait  for 


and  wit  to  use  it.  The  little  bell 
sounded  its  warning,  and  there 
were  all  those  big  books  to  be 
moved. 

Now  the  day  before  I  had 
wanted  some  help  in  taking  back 
some  big  books.  But  an  attend- 
ant, who  was  busy  in  discussing  a 
murder  case  with  another  attend- 
ant, politely  but  firmly  informed 
me  that  attendants  never  took 
books  back,  and  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted conversation. 

*.  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  those 
books  very  heavy.  The  attendants 
do  not  take  books  back.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  carry  them  for 
your 

She  looked  a  little  distressed 
at  the  prospect  of  an  unusual 
weight,  and  glanced  wistfully  at 
the  unoccupied  attendants.  But 
no  sign  of  help  was  given. 

So  I  took  up  the  books  and 
carried  them  for  her.  The  pleasant 
labour  was  light  indeed.  Heavy 
books  they  were,  though — cartu- 
laries, county  histories,  genealogies. 
She  herself  gathered  up  the  tickets, 
and  I  did  not  catch  her  name.  But 
I  had  no  need.  In  that  lovely 
fishing  tillage  on  the  Thames  I 
had  heard  the  name  of  Egerton, 
and  had  learned  to  love  it.  So 
when  she  gave  me  a  demure  little 
bow  of  dismissal,  I  could  not  resist 
saying, 

*  I  am  very  glad  if  I  have  been 
of  any  use  to  you,  Miss  Egerton.' 

She  looked  a  little  conscious,  a 
little  frightened,  but  did  not  vouch- 
safe me  a  single  word.  In  the 
hall  I  saw  her  again  quite  by  acci- 
dent. Her  mother  met  her.  I 
recognised  the  mother  at  once; 
she  might  have  been  recognised  by 
the  likeness  to  her  daughter. 

*  0,  you  precious  mum  1'  I  heard 
her  say ;  and  then  again,  '  I  think 
I  see  a  little  daylight* 

There  was  a  private  carriage 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  They 
entered  and  drove  rapidly  away. 
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*  I  shall  see  her  again/  I  mur- 
mured to  myself.  '  I  shaU  see  her 
to-morrow.* 

I  need  hardly  say  that  next 
morning  I  was  at  the  British 
Museum  as  soon  as  the  gates  were 
unclosed,  and  I  remained  till  the 
gates  were  closed  again.  But 
during  that  whole  day  I  saw 
nothing  of  Nellie  Egerton. 

That  cTening  I  had  to  go  out  to 
a  party.  Student  and  recluse  as  I 
chose  to  consider  myself,  I  went 
out  to  a  great  many  parties  during 
the  London  season.  I  noticed  that 
I  always  worked  much  better  in 
the  day  if  the  party  had  been  a 
pleasant  one.  I  know  fellows  who 
will  go  away  from  parties  and  hang 
about  bars,  where  attendant  sirens 
administer  restoratives.  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  such  bad 
taste.  It  must  be  owing  to  the 
defects  of  early  training.  Let 
young  people  have  plenty  of  good 
society  in  early  life,  and  they 
will  not  care  for  society  that  is  in- 
different. 

That  very  evening  I  went  to  a 
great  crush  party.  I  went  late. 
When  the  Museum  was  shut,  I 
went  off  to  dine  at  a  club  with 
some  friends.  After  dinner  there 
was  the  Opera ;  after  the  Opera  I 
had  invitations  for  two  parties — 
one  was  a  'small  and  early,'  but 
showed  every  sign  that  it  would  be 
large  and  late.  I  had  a  feeling  of 
wonderment  whether  I  should  meet 
Miss  Egerton  there.  Then  I  went 
to  my  otiier  party,  and  arrived  about 
midnight 

My  name  was  proclaimed,  and  I 
exchanged  salutations  with  my 
hostess.  There  was  a  long  suite 
of  rooms  thrown  open.  Li  one  of 
them  there  was  skilful  playing  on 
the  piano,  and  a  superb  voice  was 
rising.  I  knew  that  voice  at  once. 
It  was  none  other  than  Eleanor 
Egerton's. 

She  was  listened  to  with  rapt 


attention.  I  had  hardly  heard  a 
finer  voice  at  the  Opera  which  I 
had  so  lately  left  I  made  my  way 
towards  her,  but  there  was  a  great 
cluster  of  people  round  her,  and  I 
felt  very  shy,  as  I  had  not  been 
formally  introduced.  But  I  saw 
her,  and  I  thought  she  looked  a 
little  surprised  and  not  unpleased. 
Then  I  went  back  to  my  hostess. 
I  knew  her  so  slightly  thai  1  was 
surprised  at  her  kindness  in  send- 
ing me  a  card  of  introduction. 
But  I  managed  to  ask  her,  with  an 
air  of  ignorance,  who  the  young 
lady  was  who  sang  so  admirably. 

'  O,  that  is  Miss  Egerton !  Her 
father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  the 
division  of  the  county  which  my 
husband  represents  in  Parliament. 
Poor  girl,  I  believe  this  is  the  first 
party  which  she  has  been  at  since 
she  lost  him.  But  you  should  see 
her  drawings,  Mr.  Stuart  She 
draws  as  exquisitely  as  she  sings.' 

I  managed  to  fi.nd  my  way  into 
the  refreshment-room,  and  hovered 
around  her  in  her  train.  Then 
gathering  courage,  possibly  from 
the  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France, 
I  spoke.  She  greeted  me  at  once 
heartily  and  kindly  as  the  unknown 
friend  who  had  helped  her  at  the 
Museum.  During  the  chances  of 
the  evening  I  found  myself  in  the 
conservatory,  and,  as  our  hostess 
was  not  at  hand,  I  succeeded  in 
introducing  myself  by  name. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIVE  GOLDEN  KNOCKERS. 

In  course  of  time  I  did  mana^^e 
to  find  myself  in  Devonshire  again. 
I  know  people  who  go  there  sea- 
son after  season,  year  after  year, 
for  the  best  part  of  their  Uves. 
'  I  have  been  there,  and  still  would 
go,'  is  a  phrase  which  exactly  suits 
Devonshire.  No  one  who  has  ever 
known  that  loveliest  of  counties, 
but  has  sighed  that  he  might  hare 
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a  smnmer  home  of  his  own  in  some 
shaded  glen  or  amid  the  glories  of 
its  northern  or  soathem  sea.  In 
the  course  of  my  travels  I  came  to 
Plymonih.  A  friend  had  pat  me 
down  for  seven  days  at  the  Royal 
Western  Yacht  Club. 

Suddenly  I  bethought  myself  of 
old  Bampfylde.  I  should  like  to 
thin  his  streams  and  wend  my  way 
across  his  stubbles.  I  had  fairly 
forgotten  him,  and  I  must  suppose 
that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  he  had 
equally  forgotten  me.  Neverthe- 
less I  wrote  my  note,  amid  a  crowd 
of  other  notes,  at  the  club,  and  the 
thing  went  clean  out  of  mind. 
However,  by  return  of  poet,  I 
got  an  answer  in  a  big  sprawling 
hand,  which  spread  itself  diagonally 
across  the  page,  in  which  the 
writer,  Mr.  Bampfylde,  assured  me 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  me,  and 
would  be  very  glad  if  I  would  give 
him  a  week  of  my  company. 

Instead  of  going  to  his  station, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  where 
he  had  sent  his  trap  to  meet  me, 
I  got  out  at  the  hideous  junction, 
where  I  at  least  knew  that  I  could 
hire  a  conveyance  that  would  take 
me  to  Downe. 

*  Do  you  know  Downe  V  I  asked 
a  cabman. 

'Downe  Halll  Squire  Bamp- 
fylde'sl  I  should  think  I  do. 
He's  down  there  just  now  expecting 
company.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  7' 

'  He's  a  very  queer  one,  is  that 
Squire  Bampfylde.  He's  got  a  big 
park,  and  drives  all  round  it  every 
day  with  eight  horses  with  golden- 
plated  harness.  He's  mortal  shy  of 
letting  people  come  near  him.  One 
day  I  drove  a  gent,  as  might  be  you, 
down  here,  who  wanted  to  see  the 
park.  The  lodge-keeper  wouldn't 
let  him  in ;  but  he  found  an  easy 
place  in  the  wall,  and  got  over. 
He  had  only  got  over  a  few 
minutes  when  he  meets  the  gover* 
nor,  who  makes  him  a  low  bow, 


and  asks  him  what  he  wanted. 
He  says  he  comes  to  see  the  placti, 
and  how  the  lodge-keeper  wouldn't 
let  him  in ;  but  he  thought  Squire 
Bampfylde  wouldn't  mind  his  look- 
ing at  it.  "  Jem,"  says  the  Squire, 
"  here's  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for 
you,  and  I'll  take  care  of  the  gentle- 
man." So  he  has  the  gentleman 
in,  and  drives  him  about,  and  gives 
him  dinner;  and  then,  when  it's 
quite  dark,  and  the  roads  miry  and 
the  rain  falling,  he  leads  him  to 
the  steps  outside  the  house,  says, 
'^  You  came  here  as  you  chose, 
and  you  can  get  back  asyou choose;" 
and  slams  the  door  in  his  face. 
It  was  about  three  in  the  morning 
when  that  gent  got  back  to  our 
place,  and  he  was  horribly  torn  and 
muddy.  He  nearly  broke  his  neck 
getting  over  the  wall  again,  and 
had  seven  country  nules  to  walk. 
After  that  the  Squire  raised  his 
wall  three  feet  all  round,  and  stuck 
spikes  and  broken  glass  on  the  top 
of  it.' 

This  kind  of  talk  was  not  very 
likely  to  assure  me  of  the  charac- 
ter of  my  reception.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  all  that  cabmen 
say.  Mr.  Bampfylde  received  me 
with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

<  I  am  so  glad  that  you  remem- 
bered me,  and  took  me  at  my  word, 
and  came  to  see  me.' 

*  Well,  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
shy  in  writing  to  you  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  time.' 

'  0,  that's  all  nonsense.  Of  course 
I  should  not  have  asked  you  unless 
I  meant  you  to  come  at  any  time 
which  would  be  most  convenient 
to  yourself.  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
took  me  at  my  word.  It  shows 
that  you  have  faith  in  me ;  and 
faith  is  a  fine  thing.' 

Despite  the  scarlet  blotch  and 
the  coarse  features,  there  was  some- 
thing eminently  kind  and  courteous 
in  his  tone.  My  heart  warmed  to 
his  voice,  which  is  the  highest  tiling 
I  can  say  of  a  man.    There  was 
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something  very  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated in  my  manner,  albeit 
the  new  scene  in  which  I  found 
myself  was  one  of  great  and  un- 
usual splendour. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  pervading 
glitter  of  gold  everywhere,  not  tin- 
sel and  veneering,  but  substantial 
gold,  except  where  there  were 
gems,  statuary,  and  pictures,  which 
even  my  uncritical  sense  told  me 
were  of  more  value  than  mere  gold 
could  possess. 

'  I  am  all  alone  to-night,  except, 
indeed,  that  there  is  one  visitor 
who  may  or  may  not  return  this 
evening ;'  and  here  I  thought  a 
shade  of  annoyance  passed  over  his 
face.  '  But  let  me  show  you  your 
room.' 

It  was  a  large  low  house,  in  fact 
only  two  stories  high,  but  it  cover- 
ed a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
Outside  the  hall,  and  communi- 
cating by  a  public  way,  was  a  pretty 
chapel  The  hall  was  large,  and 
on  ascending  the  stairs  I  found 
that  several  sets  of  stairs  converged 
there  on  a  wide  open  space  as  large 
as  the  hall  below.  A  magnificent 
window  of  painted  glass  rose  from 
basement  to  roof.  Opposite  this 
window  there  was  a  kind  of  corri- 
dor, five  bedroom  doors  with  re- 
splendent panels,  and  each  decorated 
with  a  golden  knocker. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  here  are  my 
five  guest-chambers.  Here  is  my 
young  lady^s  chamber.  I  expect 
a  very  pretty  girl  here  in  a  day  or 
two,  Master  Stuart;  so  I  advise 
you  to  try  and  keep  heart-whole. 
Poor  girl,  there's  not  the  least  use 
in  her  coming.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  she  must  come  if  she 
wants.' 

It  was  an  exceedingly  pretty 
room — ^perfectly  lovely,  as  the  more 
appropriate  description  would  be. 
White  and  gold  were  the  main 
characteristics.  Mr.  Bampfylde  had 
probably  seen  some  of  the  bridal 
apflprtmentfl;  which  are   fitted  up 


most  gorgeously,  in  many  of  the 
American  hotels.  Only  those  who 
have  been  at  Saratoga  can  imagine 
such  a  very  pretty  room.  The 
private  bedrooms  at  Windsor  Castle 
are  nothing  to  them.  Here  was 
golden  knocker  No.  1.  The  room 
would  have  aroused  all  Victor 
Hugo's  enthusiasm  respecting  a 
vestal  chamber,  as  in  Les  MU^r^ 
ables.  It  argued  a  delicacy  of  tone 
and  taste  about  the  old  man  for 
which  I  had  hardly  given  him 
credit.  Qolden  knocker  No.  2 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  room. 
It  was  more  a  study  than  a  bed- 
room. Along  three  sides  of  a  room 
ran  bookcases  amply  filled  with  well- 
chosen  works.  There  were  some 
good  pictures  on  the  walls.  There 
were  a  sofa  and  two  easy-chairs,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  fireplace.  There 
were  three  tables  in  this  roouL 
One  was  placed  before  a  window, 
which  was  filled  with  fiowers,  so 
as  to  catch  the  full  light  and  ur. 
Then  there  was  a  movable  table 
running  on  wheels,  which  might 
anywhere  follow  the  caprices  of  the 
owner  of  the  room,  which  was 
designed  as  much  for  a  living-room 
as  a  sleeping-room. 

*  This  belongs  to  my  friend  Blog- 
ram.  Comes  when  he  likes,  and  goes 
when  he  likes,  and  never  tells  me 
either  when  he  is  coming  or  going ; 
orders  what  he  likes  for  dinner^ 
and  dines  here  in  case  he  is  not 
dressed  when  the  dinner-bell  rings. 
Then  Blogram  will  keep  to  his 
room,  reading,  writing,  and  think- 
ing, for  days  together.  If  he's  think- 
ing very  hard,  he  won*t  get  up  at  all. 
If  the  weather's  very  fine,  he  will 
wander  about  the  country  till  the 
last  thing  at  night,  or  perhaps  he 
will  not  return  at  aU.' 

'  Who  is  Blogram  f 

'  Blogram's  a  great  man,  a  very 
great  man.  He  is  a  philosopher. 
Been  all  oyer  the  world.  Is  alwajB 
going  all  over  the  world.  May 
be  in  Kamskatka^  for  all  I  know, 
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at  the  present  moment.  He  is  the 
best  possible  inrention  for  me. 
Look  here,  joong  man :  are  yon 
going  to  study  while  yon  are  here?* 

'  Not  if  I  know  it/  I  answered, 
in  the  yemacular  of  the  period. 
*Not  for  Joseph/  My  mind,  or 
what  stood  duty  for  my  mind,  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  hunting  and 
fishing  just  now. 

'  Because  if  you  were,  Blogram's 
room  would  be  just  the  place  to 
suit  you,  if  you  were  going  to  read. 
Better  not,  perhaps,  as  Blogram 
might  cut  up  rough  if  he  were  to 
come  suddenly  and  find  his  room 
occupied.  Here  is  No.  3  gold 
knocker.' 

This  room  was  a  plain  comfort- 
able bedchamber.  A  good  tub, 
small  swinging  bookcase,  abusiness- 
like  table  with  writing-materials. 

'  This  is  our  ordinary  guest- 
room. I  put  it  at  the  use  of  any 
good  fellow  who  likes  to  live  in  the 
liying-rooms  and  to  go  out  into 
the  open  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
likes  to  write  a  letter  or  two,  night 
or  morning,  or  to  carry  ofif  up-stairs 
a  good  book  from  the  library. 
You  haye  heard  of  the  man  who 
chose  a  wife  by  the  way  in  which 
she  took  cheese.  I  think  I  could 
tell  you  a  man's  character  by  the 
way  in  which  he  uses  his  bed- 
room.' 

*  Always  excepting  Blogram.' 

'  Of  course.  Blogram  is  an  ex- 
ception to  every  rule.  I  only  wish 
he  would  turn  up,  for  I  am  rery 
much  bothered  and  worried  just 
now.* 

*  Sorry  for  that,  my  kind  friend. 
Can  I  help  youf 

'I  will  tell  you  about  that  by 
and  by.' 

Room  No.  4  with  a  golden 
knocker  was  a  very  similar  room. 

'  Yoo  will  perceive,  Mr.  Stuart, 
that  I  try  to  have  a  sort  of  social 
salad  from  my  five  golden  gneat- 
rooms.  I  have  my  beauty;  then  my 
wit  or  my  phikwopher,  u  the  fS9M 


may  be ;  then  my  sportsman,  like 
yourself ;  then  my  familiar  friend ; 
and  here  is  one  more  room  which 
you  ought  to  see.' 

This  last  room  formed  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  others. 
Here  the  gold  was  simply  un- 
governable. It  raged  and  flaunted 
everywhere.  The  room  was  in 
thorough  Parisian  style.  It  was 
full  of  nicknacks  and  ornamenta- 
tion, and  one  could  hardly  move 
about  comfortably.  The  place  was 
gaudy;  the  pictures  meretricious. 
The  china  was  ill-assorted. 

'  You  don't  think  much  of  this 
roomf 

*  No ;  I  can't  say  I  care  for  it.* 

'These  are  lavish  purchases 
which  I  made  at  a  time  when  I 
had  more  money  than  wits.  I  call 
them  '*  my  failures,"  the  silly  bar- 
gains I  made  while  I  was  teaching 
myself  something  better.  Between 
ourselves,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
call  it  "  the  Fool's  Room." ' 

'I  hope  you  are  not  going  to 
put  me  into  it.' 

'No,  indeed,  I  assure  you — at 
least,  not  at  present,  and  I  hope 
you  will  never  deserve  it.  I  shall 
put  you  into  an  ordinary  room. 
If  you  want  to  read,  you  can  make 
yourself  comfortable  in  the  library. 
By  the  way,  I  have  ordered  some 
sapper  there  to-night  We  shall 
be  all  there  by  ourselves,  unless 
Mr.  Seymour  Simpson  turns  up. 
I  hope  not,'  he  added,  soito  voce. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WANTBD,  AN  HEIR. 

We  had  our  supper.  It  was  a 
regular  French  petit  souper^  which 
looked  rather  odd  in  the  wilds  of 
Devonshire ;  but  he  told  me  that 
he  always  carried  a  French  cook 
with  him. 

Alter  supper  he  rose,  and  very 
carefoUy  removed  from  a  seeri- 
taire  «  back  number  of  the  Tim$i, 
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and  pointed  to  an  adyertiBement  in 
the  second  colamn : 

'  If  the  present  direct  represen- 
tative or  heir-at-law  of  the  Bamp- 
fylde  family  should  applyto  Messrs. 
Abraham  &  Abraham  of  Lin- 
ooln's-inn-fields  it  may  be  much  to 
his  advantage.  He  most  be  de- 
scended from  John  de  Bampfield, 
to  whom  a  grant  of  abbey-lands 
in  Deronshire  was  made  by  Henry 
VIII.  Any  reasonable  expenses 
of  likely  applicants  will  be  paid.' 

'  It  is  rather  a  carions  advertise- 
ment,' I  said  ; '  bat  I  should  think 
one  that  was  likely  to  attract  at- 
tention.' 

'  Attract  attention  I  I  should 
just  think  so.  I  had  about  a  hun- 
dred answers.' 

'  And  what  sort  of  letters  were 
there)' 

*•  Not  worth  a  rap— at  least  the 
most  of  them.  A  good  many  of 
them  were  regular  impositions,  at- 
tempting to  get  money  under  the 
last  clause  of  the  advertisement. 
If  it  was  clear  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  stand  upon,  I  simply  took 
no  notice  of  their  communication. 
In  one  or  two  cases  I  directed  the 
lawyers  to  send  a  small  cheque, 
and  to  say  that  if  necessary  they 
would  be  communicated  with  fur- 
ther, but  that  this  was  unlikely.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  you  will  ever 
find  the  right  man?  Those  abbey - 
lands  have  always  been  unfortu- 
nate. OldSpelman  says,  you  know, 
that  a  curse  rests  upon  Uie  posses- 
sors of  them.' 

*  0,  as  for  that,  the  abbey-lands 
and  our  family  have  long  parted 
company — at  least  I  have  had  to 
buy  them  back  again.  My  pos- 
sessions, such  as  they  are,  have 
been  made  by  trade  and  invest- 
ments in  these  modem  days.  With 
me  it  is  simply  a  question  of  rela- 
tions. My  lands  were  no  doubt 
part  of  abbey -landl  originally, 
but  they  were  never  won  at  a  gam- 


bling-table, as  in  Bluff  Hal's  time, 
but  were  paid  for  with  honest 
Australian  gold.' 

'And  if  you  can  find  a  legal 
heir,  will  you  leave  him  all  the 
money,  whether  you  like  him  or 
notr 

'  It's  just  that  which  puzzles  me 
so.  If  I  don't  like  him,  he  will  get 
no  benefit  from  me — at  least  in  my 
lifetime.  But  I  should  be  sorry 
to  disinherit  even  a  man  I  dislike. 
I  hold  that  after  my  time  my  lands 
at  least  ought  to  go  back  to  my 
family.  I  am  afraid  that  the  man 
whom  I  like  least  has  really  got 
the  best  claim — that  fellow  Simp- 
son whom  I  have  had  staying 
here.' 

'  I  suppose  you  will  sift  his  daim 
closely  f 

'I  should  think  so  indeed.  I 
have  already  submitted  all  the  case 
to  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Solicitor-General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General's devil — a  very  safe 
lawyer  is  that  last  gentleman.  We 
are  getting  the  very  best  of  advice.' 

'  It  is  quite  a  cause  cSlebre^  such 
as  we  might  find  in  the  Courts.' 

'  Exactly.  I  want  it  to  be  tried 
in  my  lifetime  instead  of  afterwards. 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  been  to  the 
Heralds'  College,  and  they  have 
given  me  arms  and  a  motto.  Then 
Uiere  is  a  wonderful  old  fellow  who 
works  away  at  the  Kolls  for  me, 
who  has  constructed  a  regular  pe- 
digree and  family  tree,  only  we 
can  never  be  quite  sure  that  we 
have  got  all  the  branches.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  further  off 
we  go,  the  clearer  the  family  re- 
cords are ;  it  is  only  when  we  come 
to  the  last  few  generations  that  the 
matters  become  obscure.' 

*I  can  very  well  understand 
that.  Nothing  has  passed  into 
history.' 

'  Now  this  fellow  Simpson  is  a 
lawyer — at  least  he  is  a  lawyer's 
clerk;  and  for  all  I  know  is  a 
duly   qualified    solicitor   himself. 
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He  has  put  forward  his  claim  in  a 
(laly  lawyer-like  and  ship-shape 
form.  The  pedigree  which  he  ex- 
hibits is  remarkably  like  that 
which  the  Rolls  man  has  made 
out,  and  which  I  will  show  yon  to- 
morrow.  Then  he  has  a  tomb- 
stone,  a  family  Bible,  and  family 
register,  which  seem  to  bring  him 
down  in  a  direct  line.' 

'  I  expect  that  is  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  eyery  claimant' 

^  I  can't  get  judicial  opinion ; 
but  I  can  get  the  next  best  thing 
— the  opinions  of  those  who  will 
be  judges  by  and  by.  There  are 
some  half  dozen  men  who  are  sure 
to  be  Chancellors  or  Chief  Justices, 
and  I  will  get  all  their  opinions ; 
and  Blogram  will  see  all  fair,  and 
represent  the  Home  Secretary,  or 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  anything 
else  of  the  sort.' 

'  Capital  V 

'  There  was  one  yery  nice  little 
girl  who  wrote  to  me,  and  I  really 
think  she  is  some  kind  of  relation. 
She  wrote  a  yery  clear  pretty  ac- 
count of  my  forbears,  and  she 
traced  out  her  own  immediate 
ancestors  for  several  generations ; 
and  then  there  is  a  great  gap,  an 
utter  absence  of  intermediate  links 
between  my  family  tree  and  her 
own  people.  Now  this  is  what 
Simpson  does.  He  bridges  the 
gulf,  and  shows  a  consecutiye  range 
of  ancestors.  Now  I  liked  tUs 
little  girl,  and  I  haye  asked  her  to 
come  and  see  me ;  and  though  I 
haye  said  nothing  to  her  about 
it,  I  shall  giye  her  and  her  mother 
twenty  pounds  for  their  expenses.' 

'  And  what  is  their  name  V 

^  Mrs.  Egerton  and  her  daugh- 
ter Eleanor.' 

*  And  I  suppose,'  I  said,  repress- 
ing my  emotion,  *  Mr.  Simpson  is 
coming  in  the  same  way.' 

'  0,  as  for  Simpson,  when  I 
asked  him,  he  bargained  for  three 
guineas  a  day  and  his  expenses. 
If  he   hadn't  claimed   anything, 
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I  should  haye  thought  it  right  to 
giye  him  much  more  than  that.' 

Just  as  he  said  this  there  was  a 
loud  ring  at  the  front  door,  which 
set  the  dogs  in  the  hall  howling. 
Presently  Mr.  Simpson  entered. 

Talk  of  the ,&c.  We  all  know 

the  proyerb. 

I  looked  with  some  interest  on 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  millionaire  in 
2}0S3e,  Being  entirely  out  of  the 
competition,  I  was  anxious  to  do 
so  with  the  utmost  fairness.  But 
I  confess  I  did  not  at  all  like  the 
man.  His  face  was  pale,  with  a 
liyid  look  which  almost  suggested 
disease,  an  eye  which  revealed  an 
expression  of  envy  and  suspicion, 
and  there  was  a  general  look  of 
vulgar  worldliness  and  meanness 
about  him.  He  had  a  voice  whose 
native  coarseness  had  been  subdued 
to  an  eyen  and  subdued  intonation, 
which  evidenced  great  powers  of 
restraint,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  had  lost  the  freshness  and 
buoyancy  which  all  fair  equal  con- 
versation ought  to  have. 

Hehad  a  little  supper  by  himself, 
and  then  came  into  the  billiard- 
room  for  a  cigarette  and  some 
brandy-and-soda.  It  was  a  yery 
noble  room,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  the  whole  house.  There 
was  a  fire  of  roaring  logwood,  and 
Mr.  Simpson  ensconced  himself 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
spent  a  fruitful  day,  and  performed 
a  variety  of  virtuous  actions. 

*  Well,  coosin,'  he  said,  *  and 
how  isn't  you  ?' 

Here  was  vulgarity  at  a  glance, 
I  thought  to  myself;  and  I  ob- 
seryed  also  that  the  cousin  visibly 
winced.  He  was  a  man  who  at 
one  time  of  his  life  had  been 
environed  by  vulgar  surroundings, 
but  who,  haying  a  natural  nobility 
of  his  own,  and  taken  the  best, 
instead  of  the  worst,  which  the 
years  had  yielded,  was,  in  his  way, 
a  great  gentlemen,  while  the  other 
was  ^  a  roaring  cad.' 
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'  Such  is  life,*  said  Mr.  Simpson 
philosophically,  as  he  poured  out 
the  sparkliug  seltzer  into  a  tall 
glass  with  an  amber  substratum  of 
liquor ;  '  two  hours  ago  I  was  a 
passenger  in  a  third-class  carriage. 
I  suppose  I  am  now  in  the  best 
billiard-room  in  Deronshire.' 

'Do  you  always  travel  third 
class  V  I  asked.  '  In  a  third  class 
you  see  a  great  yariety  of  life  and 
hear  a  good  many  opinions.  Glad- 
stone often  travels  third  class.' 

'  All  that  be  blowed  !'  answered 
Mr.  Simpson .  '  I  charge  the  office 
first  class  and  I  travel  third  class, 
and  I  pocket  the  difference.  Isn't 
that  a  good  way  of  doing  business)' 

^  Qaite  legitimate,  I  should  say,' 
said  our  host ;  but  still  he  winced. 

*  Went  to  serve  a  writ  on  a 
beggarly  parson  who  lives  the 
other  side  of  Torquay.  Nothing 
like  combining  business  with  plea- 
sure. Of  course  I  took  a  trap, 
and  met  the  old  parson  himself, 
about  three  miles  from  the  place, 
on  the  high-road.  I  offered  the 
reverend  gentleman  a  lift,  and  he 
liked  it  like  beans.  When  we  got 
comfortably  into  his  parish  he 
begged  me  to  have  a  cup  of  tea 
with  him.  I  had  some  tea,  and 
then  presented  him  with  the  writ.' 

*I  should  not  like  to  return 
hospitality  that  way,'  I  observed. 

'  Don't  see  the  difficulty,'  re- 
torted Mr.  Simpson.  *  I  gave  him 
a  lift  and  he  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  don't  see  why  these  circumstances 
should  hinder  the  transaction  of 
business.' 

*  Would  you  oblige  me  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  amount  of  the  money 
involved  ?'  quietly  said  Mr.  Bamp- 
fylde. 

*  Certainly,  governor,'  said  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  he  gave  it  from  his 
note-book.  '  And  we  shall  get  our 
money  too.  Those  parsons  have 
lots  of  friends,  and  at  the  worst 
we  can  sequestrate  his  living.' 


I  observed  that  Mr.  Bampfylde 
wrote  the  name  on  an  envelope, 
and  before  he  went  up-stairs  he 
was  writing  in  a  cheque-book. 

'  Do  you  mind  changing  your 
room,  Mr.  Simpson?  I  find  it  will 
be  a  little  more  convenient  You 
shall  have  a  much  handsomer  room, 
if  you  care  for  that' 

Mr.  Simpson  modestly  dis- 
claimed any  pretensions  to  a  hand- 
some apartment     \ 

'  Let  Mr.  Simpson  have  Golden 
Knocker  No.  5.' 

By  and  by  Mr.  Simpson  took  a 
flat  candlestick,  and  retired  to  the 
privacy  of  his  own  apartment 

'  He's  got  the  Fool's  Boom,'  said 
Bampfylde,  rubbing  his  hands ; 
'  and  he  is  a  fool  to  talk  and  act 
as  he  does. 

'  But,  0,'  he  added,  in  a  lugubri- 
ous tone, '  that  for  the  punishment 
of  my  sins  I  should  have  an  heir 
like  that !  I  should  not  mind  if 
the  fellow  only  had  some  touch  of 
a  noble  ambition  about  him.  If 
he  wanted  to  get  into  Parliament, 
or  even  wanted  to  write  a  book,  oc 
be  a  philanthropist,  or  only  some- 
thing. But  to  see  a  young  man 
without  any  idea  beyond  the  sordid 
pelf  which  I  have  heaped  up  being 
my  successor  and  representative, 
it  is  most  horrible  !  Ah,  Blogram 
is  a  wise  fellow  !  He  always  told  me 
that  I  overrated  my  money,  and 
Blogram  is  right  It  is  bringing  my 
gray  hairs  to  the  grave  with  misery.' 
And  the  wretched  millionaire 
groped  his  way  miserably  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EVENTS  OP  THE  VISIT. 

The  next  morning  I  went  oat 
shooting.  Simpson  went  with  me. 
He  had  about  as  good  an  idea  of 
shooting  as  an  intelligent  Hotten- 
tot, only  I  should  libel  the  intelli- 
gent Hottentot  by  the  comparisoB. 
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Neyeriheless,  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  Simpsoo,  in  the  sodal  circles 
which  he  adorned  at  Islington  or 
any  other  place  he  sprang  from, 
made  considerable  capital  of  his 
day's  shooting.  Bampfylde  did 
not  go  with  ns ;  but  he  sent  three 
keepers  and  some  sagacious  dogs, 
and  he  took  care  that  onr  luncheon 
left  us  nothing  to  regret  in  our 
absence  from  his  own  hospitable 
board.  He  set  his  face  steadily 
against  the  battue.  £nt  again  and 
again  we  flushed  partridges  in  the 
stubble  and  amid  the  turnip-fields, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  pheasants, 
those  lovely  Asian  birds  from  the 
Phasis,  in  the  plantations. 

We  got  back  wet,  tired,  and 
hungry.  A  cup  of  tea  and  a  tub- 
bing set  this  all  right.  The  man 
who  attended  to  my  wants — I  had 
not  brought  my  own  servant,  for  the 
best  possible  reason,  that  I  had  no 
servant  to  bring — ^told  me  that  we 
dined  half  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
namely,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that 
company  had  arrived  in  the  house 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  I  was 
not  sorry  to  hear  that  the  com- 
pany included  ladies.  The  bache- 
lor freedoms  of  Liberty  Hall  might 
be  very  well  in  their  way,  but  I 
was  at  that  happy  age  when  I 
could  surrender  the  best  of  dinners 
for  the  society  of  pretty  clever 
women. 

But  could  anything  in  the  world 
exceed  my  delighted  astonishment 
and  confusion  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Egerton  and  her 
daughter  Eleanor? 

Eleanor  Egerton  saluted  me 
with  careless  grace  and  good- 
humour. 

*  How  remarkable,  Mr.  Stuart, 
that  we  should  meet  again,  after 
the  British  Museum  and  Lady 
Alice's  party,  in  the  wilds  of  Devon- 
shire !' 

'And  you  have  really  met 
before  f  said  Mr.  Bampfylde, 
highly  pleased  and  amused. 


*  Lideed  we  have,'  said  Eleanor; 
'twice.' 

'  Three  times,'  I  said  to  myself; 
for  I  had  never  forgotten  the  con- 
versation to  which  Ihad  unwittingly 
listened  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 

And  then  we  sat  down  to  talk — 
to  talk  that  indescribable  graceful 
persiflage  which  a  clever  girl  has 
at  her  command,  but  which  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  repro- 
duce as  tiie  foam  of  champagne  or 
the  echo  of  laughter. 

This  might  have  gone  on  for 
twenty  minutes,  when  Mr.  Simpson 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
was  duly  introduced  by  Mr.  Bamp- 
fylde. 

What  struck  me  with  great 
interest  and  surprise  was  the  as- 
tonishment and  almost  the  dis- 
may with  which  Mr.  Simpson 
received  his  introduction  to  Aiiss 
Eleanor  Egerton.  The  proud 
careless  look  of  the  young  beauty 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  mean 
shrunken  expression  which  Mr. 
Simpson  curiously  put  on.  That 
livid  expression,  the  expression  of 
envy  and  suspicion,  which  had  cha- 
racterised him  at  the  first  start, 
came  out  unmistakably  and  offen- 
sively. Unless  I  was  quite  mis- 
taken, there  was  astonishment  and 
apprehension  caused  by  her  appear- 
ance. I  satisfied  myself  of  the 
reality  of  my  impression,  and  I 
put  it  down  to  a  feeling  of  selfish 
alarm  lest  there  should  be  any  one 
else  making  way  in  the  good  graces 
of  Mr.  Bampfylde. 

I  took  Eleanor  down  to  dinner, 
and  (happy  lot !)  I  sat  next  her. 

'Mr,  Simpson  seems  to  know 
your 

'  Yes  ;  isn't  it  oddl  It  really 
seems  as  if  he  did.' 

'  Do  you  know  him  at  all  V 

'  I  am  morally  certain  that  I 
never  spoke  a  word  to  him  in  my 
life.  And  yet  I  seem  to  have  seen 
him  somewhere  before.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  had  been  in  the 
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Beadiog-room  at  the  British  Ma- 
seam.' 

•  By  and  by,  when  we  retomed  to 
the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Bampfylde 
asked  Eleanor  if  she  sang.  I  an- 
ticipated the  frank  cheerful '  Yes' 
of  her  reply ;  but  certainly  the  old 
gentleman  had  never  anticipated 
the  brilliant  music  with  which  her 
Toice  flooded  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  MaUprop  says  that  in  lore 
there  is  nothing  like  beginning 
with  a  little  aversion.  Mr.  Simpson 
had  indisputably  shown  aversion 
on  the  first  evening ;  but  the  next 
day  he  appeared  subdued  and  evi- 
dently smitten.  A  sudden  thought 
had  struck  him:  that  he  would 
swear  eternal  friendship  with 
Eleanor.  The  young  lady,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  responded  to  his 
manifold  advances.  Besides,  I  had 
an  earlier  claim,  and  I  thought  a 
better  title,  to  Miss  Egerton's  good 
graces.  In  reality  it  was  not  at 
all  a  bad  thing  for  me  that  Mr. 
Simpson,  in  order  to  enliven  his 
legal  vacation,  betook  himself  to 
bestowing  amorous  attentions  on 
Miss  Egerton. 

In  all  innocence  she  came  to  me 
for  protection  from  what  was  very 
like  a  silly  persecution.  And  so 
we  took  long  walks  together.  The 
good  mater  would  accompany  us 
for  a  time;  but  after  she  had 
played  the  chaperone  for  about  ten 
minutes  her  physical  energies 
flagged,  and  she  would  dismiss  us 
to  the  tors  and  moors  with  two 
solemn  injunctions :  the  first,  not 
to  get  our  feet  wet ;  and  next^  not 
to  be  late  for  luncheon. 

I  little  thought  what  a  tremen- 
dous mine  that  amiable  old  lady 
was  about  to  spring  on  us. 

We  were  sitting  one  day  at 
lunch,  when  from  the  dining-room 
windows  we  easily  discerned  a 
shortish  but  powerfully-built  man, 
umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  light 
overcoat  thrown  over  his  arm, 
making  tiie  nearest  cut  for  the 


front  door  over  lawn  and  flower- 
beds. 

'Well,  I  declare,'  said  Mr. 
Bampfylde,  'if  that  isn't  Blog- 
ram  at  hut  P  repeating  the  words 
at  last  with  much  good-natured 
severity. 

Blogram,  without  waiting  to  be 
announced,  quietly  enter^  the 
room,  gave  a  nod  all  round,  poked 
out  a  hand  to  his  host,  and  sat  down 
to  lunch  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  just 
left  it  for  a  moment  to  see  after 
the  posting  of  a  letter. 

'Where  have  you  come  from, 
Blogram  1' 

'  0,  not  very  far ;  only  from  the 
Great  Western  Hotel  at  Padding- 
ton.' 

'  Exactly.  But  where  had  you 
been  before  you  reached  Paddmg- 
toni' 

'  I  have  been  yachting  about  the 
Atlantic' 

*I  suppose  you  went  to  the 
States  ?' 

'Yes.' 

•  Stop  there  long  ?* 

'  How  long  f 

'  About  half  an  hour  to  three- 
quarters.  Went  on  shore  at  New 
York,  got  some  lunch,  and  came 
off  again.  Didn't  want  any  of 
your  beastly  towns;  wanted  the 
sea-breeze.' 

I  looked  at  him  carefully.  The 
sea-breeze  and  the  waves  had  cer- 
tainly bronzed  his  face.  His  hair, 
originally  auburn,  was  gently  sil- 
vering. The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture about  him  was  the  blue-lik« 
calm  of  an  eye  half  closed  in  dreams, 
but  which  would  at  some  time  blaze 
forth  with  wonderful  and  piercing 

light. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Blog-> 
ram's  that  ho  would  sit  in  an 
armchair  in  a  billiard -room  for 
hours  without  speaking.  At  times 
he  appeared  to  be  far  away,  wrapt 
up  in  thought ;  and  at  other  times 
he  would  watch  us  all  so  continH- 
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ously  and  keenly  that  some  of  us 
felt  quite  nncomfortabl^,  with  a 
kind  of  sensation  akin  to  mes- 
merism. 

I  conld  never  find  oat  what  was 
the  bond  of  connection  between 
him  and  our  host. 

Mr.  Bampfylde  did  not  himself 
know  exactly.  The  bond  had 
grown  np  gradaally  and  rery  firm- 
ly. Blogram  had  not  borrowed  any 
of  his  money — ^had  even  laughed 
at  his  money,  and  refused  to  take 
any.  Blogram  had  turned  up 
again  and  again  in  different  coun- 
tries during  the  era  of  his  travels. 
He  had  saved  Blogram's  life,  and 
Blogram  had  saved  his  life.  At 
least  so  he  considered. 

But  now  for  the  eclaircissement 
about  Eleanor. 

We  were  lounging  in  the  con- 
servatory late  that  same  afternoon, 
the  good  mother  and  myself. 

'  I  think  I  had  better  just  say 
two  or  three  words  to  you,  Mr. 
Stuart.' 

My  colour  mounted.  My  heart 
bounded.  I  felt  at  once  Uiat  she 
was  going  to  speak  about  Eleanor. 
If  I  could  only  make  Eleanor's  mo- 
ther my  friend !  If  I  could  only  gain 
her  permission  to  tell  Eleanor  all  I 
felt !  For  I  had  been  reared  in  an 
old-fashioned  school,  according  to 
the  exploded  tradition  of  which  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  maiden  ought 
in  the  first  place  to  be  approached. 

'Mr.  Stuart,  I  think  you  are 
paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
my  daughter  Nellie.' 

0,  how  I  blushed  and  stam- 
mered I  I  should  have  thought 
that  a  University  man  of  my  ex- 
perience would  have  outgrown  all 
that  But  such  was  not  the  case.  I 
broke  down. 

I  managed  to  stammer  out  that 
I  really  did  love  Eleanor,  and  I 
hoped  most  sincerely  that  she  did 
not  mind  it  so  much. 

'  0, 1  don't  mind  it,  Mr.  Btaart 


As  her  mother,  I  am  pleased  that 
you  should  love  and  admire  my  girl. 
Only  I  must  beg  you,  Mr.  Stuart, 
not  to  tell  her  so.  I  would  not  for 
worlds  have  her  mind  disturbed.' 

At  this  I  was  exceedingly  aghast, 
and  began  to  remonstrate. 

'  Perhaps,  Mr.  Stuart,  you  may 
have  some  idea  that  we  are  related 
to  this  rich  man,  and  that  he  may 
leave  us  his  property.  But  I 
should  tell  you  at  once  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Eleanor 
has  this  idea,  but  she  is  quite 
wrong.  Mr.  Bampfylde  has  him- 
self told  me  that  he  cannot  see 
that  we  are  connections,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he 
only  wished  we  were.' 

'0  Mrs.  Egerton,  I  am  sure 
that  is  about  the  very  last  thing  of 
all  that  I  should  think  of !  I  had 
no  idea  in  the  world  that  Eleanor 
would  ever  prove  an  heiress,  and  I 
am  almost  glad  to  hear  that  she  is 
not.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr. 
Stuart ;  but  boys  and  girls  have 
good  healthy  appetites,  and  cannot 
Uve  upon  air.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  able,  or  are  likely 
to  be  able,  to  maintain  a  wife  V 

I  really  did  not  at  all  like  this 
style  of  remark.  But  of  course 
good  mothers  must  look  after  the 
temporalities  of  their  daughters. 

'Alas,  madam,  if  I  am  to  be 
as  candid  as  yourself,  I  cannot 
honestly  say  yes.  I  have  nothing. 
I  have  less  than  nothing,  because 
I  have  a  lot  of  college-debts.  If 
I  take  a  good  degree  I  may  do 
very  well.  And  people  tell  me 
that  I  should  have  a  very  good 
chance  at  an  Indian  Civil- Service 
examination.' 

'I  think  it  would  break  my 
heart  if  my  girl  went  out  to  India. 
I  think,  if  God  gives  a  mother  an 
only  daughter,  she  was  meant  to 
be  her  love  and  comfort  all  her 
days,  not  to  be  expatriated  from  her.' 

'And  now  I  suppose,  since  I 
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have  told  yoa  the  trnth  and  how 
poor  I  am,  you  will  tell  me  to  go 
about  my  business.' 

'  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Stuart,  I  will 
tell  yon  nothing  of  the  kind.  You 
are  so  young  that  I  expect  worldly 
matters  will  yet  come  all  right 
with  you.  But  yon  are  an  honest 
man,  and  I  put  honesty  and  love 
before  all  human  things.  Only 
stop  a  time,  Mr.  Stuart ;  and  by 
and  by  you  shall  come  and  see  us. 
My  poor  husband  had  a  very  good 
income  but  yery  bad  health ;  and 
as  no  insurance  company  would 
take  his  life,  we  had  to  save,  and 
we  had  not  sayed  yery  much  when 
his  last  illness  came.' 

'  I  see ;  I  understand.' 

'  And  now  I  must  tell  you,  Mr. 
Stuart,  that  Eleanor  has  another 
suitor  besides  yourself.' 

*  I  can  yery  well  believe  that 
she  has  a  good  many.' 

'  And  this  one  tells  me  that  he 
has  the  brightest  financial  pro- 
spects. He  tells  me  that  he  has  a 
good  and  increasing  income,  and 
that  in  all  probability  he  will  be 
Mr.  Bampfylde's  acknowledged 
heir.' 

*  You  cannot  mean  Mr.  Simpson.' 
'  Yes,  I  mean  him,  and  no  one 

else.' 

'  He  will  neyer  make  Eleanor 
happy.' 

'  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  sure 
we  both  like  you  very  much  better 
than  we  do  Mr.  Simpson.  But 
then  you  see  this  world's  goods 
are  aU  the  wrong  way.' 

'  Exactly.  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
pity  is  'tis  true.' 

*  Just  so.  But  now  I  will  tell 
you,  Mr.  Stuart.  He  came  to  me 
because  he  thought  that  if  he 
could  win  me  he  would  have  a 
better  chance  with  my  child.  He 
said  that  if  he  and  Eleanor  combined 
their  claims  it  would  settle  all  diffi- 
culty about  the  nearest  succession 
to  Mr.  Bampfylde's  kinship  and 
estates.     When  I  asked  him  how 


that  could  be,  he  coloured  up  and 
was  confused,  self-detected  in  a 
mistake.  He  tried  to  recall  his 
words;  but  I  always  listen  carefully, 
and  I  was  quite  certain  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  mistake.  And 
I  have  now  got  my  suspicions 
about  Mr.  Simpson.  He  is  not  a 
man  who,  like  your  imprudent 
self,  would  be  perfectly  ready  to 
marry  a  dowerless  damsel.' 

'  0,  I  don't  know  !  Monster  as 
he  is,  I  suppose  he  has  the  feelings 
of  human  kind  about  him.' 

'But  still,  here  is  this  diffi- 
culty, you  see,  of  his  talking  about 
combining  his  claim  with  Eleanor's. 
If  our  claim  is  worth  nothing  at 
all — and  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise — why  in  the  world  should 
he  talk  of  combining  it  with  his 
own?  Now  this  man  knows  our 
case  very  much  better  than  we 
know  it  ourselves,  in  all  probability. 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  my- 
self. My  daughter  has  some  vague 
impression  that  my  poor  dear  hus- 
band had  some  pedigree  papers; 
but  I  never  took  any  interest  in 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  have  no 
recollection.' 

This  is  all  of  this  interesting 
conversation  which  is  worth  re- 
cording. It  left  two  effects  on  my 
mind  and  conduct.  It  checked  my 
impetuous  feelings  towards  Elea- 
nor. We  had  some  wanderings 
and  billiard-playing;  but  I  per- 
haps saved  her  from  the  suspicion 
that  anything  warmer  lurked  be- 
neath the  innocent  openness  and 
gaiety.  Secondly,  I  began  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  great  animosity 
and  suspicion  towards  Simpson.  I 
glared  at  his  particular  golden 
knocker,  and  the  knocker  glared 
back  again  towards  me. 

'  And  how  are  you  getting  on  in 
that  wild-goose  chase  of  yours  after 
an  heirl'  asked  Blogram. 

*  0,  very  bad,  very  bad,'  groaned 
poor  Bampfylde. 
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We  three  were  by  ourselyes  in 
the  Ubrary.  Simpson  was  with 
Eleanor  and  her  mamma  in  the 
billiard  -  room,  giving  the  yonng 
lady  a  lesson.  I  could  not  mono- 
polise her  altogether ;  and  besides, 
I  took  a  real  interest  in  listening 
to  the  talk  of  these  two  wonderfd 
old  men. 

'  I  suppose  our  young  friend  is 
not  in  the  competition;'  and 
Blogram  good-naturedly  laid  a 
careless  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

*  No ;  I  only  wish  he  was.  All 
the  other  way.' 

'  I  suppose  that  young  lawyer  is 
the  favourite  in  the  running.' 

*  He  has  the  most  plausible  and 
best  sustained  claim.  How  do  you 
like  him,  Blogram  V 

*  Don't  like  him  at  aU.  The 
longer  I  look  at  him  the  less  I 
like  him.' 

'  Then  don't  look  at  him.  I 
mean  to  try  and  like  him  myself.' 

'  But  you  see  I  have  read  faces 
so  long  and  so  often,  that  they  are 
as  an  open  book.  I  could  tell  you 
pages  and  pages  of  that  young 
man's  history,  because  they  are  to 
be  read  in  the  wrinkles  of  his 
forehead,  the  crow's-feet  around 
his  eyes,  the  lines  of  that  weak 
and  wicked  mouth.'  Here  Blogram 
fell  into  one  of  his  dreamy  moods. 
*  The  very  air  is  one  vast  wander- 
ing library,  where  all  the  syllables 
that  have  been  uttered  are  imprint- 
ed, and  it  is  scientifically  conceiv- 
able that  every  word  which  we 
have  spoken  may  be  rendered 
back  to  us  again.  Man  is  a  self- 
registering  being.  He  sums  up 
all  his  history  in  his  countenance 
and  bearing.  Just  as  you  tell  the 
age  of  trees  by  their  concentric 
rings,  so  there  is  a  true  art  by 
which  we  may  decipher  the  moral 
history  of  human  beings.  Trust  me 
that  Seymour  Simpson  is  a  bad  lot.' 

'  How  is  he  a  bad  lot?'  I  asked. 

'Not  merely  negatively;  not 
only  by  sensuidity  and  selfishness 


and  an  absence  of  brain  develop- 
ment ;  but  depend  upon  it  there  are 
hideous  possibilities  of  crime  in  that 
man's  nature.  He  is  one  of  that 
class  of  people  who  go  on  decorously 
for  years,  and  then  you  are  sud- 
denly startled  by  hearing  of  some 
crime  which  they  have  committed. 
It  may  be  a  sly  crime  like  forgery, 
or  a  violent  crime  like  murder. 
But  that  fellow  has  got  the  possi- 
bility of  crime  in  his  nature.' 

*  Pleasant  for  me  !*  groaned  Bamp- 
fylde.  '  I  may  make  a  will  in  his 
favour,  and  he  may  poison  me  next 
day  to  get  the  money.' 

*  Then  don't  make  a  will.' 

'  I  must.  I  shall  go  off  the 
hooks  before  very  long,  and  I  am 
sure  my  ghost  would  haunt  this 
place  if  I  had  left  it  without  its 
proper  master.' 

*  Every  symptom  of  incipient 
insanity,*  growled  Blogram.  *  Better 
postpone  it  till  Christmas,  You 
will  have  more  cheerful  views  with 
the  Yule-log  and  the  wassail-cup.' 

Bampfylde  continued,  in  a  more 
cheerful  tone,  *  I  only  wish  that 
nice  girl,  Eleanor  Egerton,  could 
establish  a  claim.' 

*  I  feel  pretty  certain,'  said  Blo- 
gram, '  that  the  girl  is  right,  and 
that  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween the  names  of  Egerton  and 
Bampfylde.  I  have  a  most  miser- 
able memory.  It  is  crowded  with 
the  most  trivial  details,  which 
every  wise  man  would  desire  to 
forget.  But  I  remember  this 
much.  They  were  making  a  rail- 
way through  a  most  purely  silvan 
country.  But  wait  a  moment,  and 
I  will  tell  you.'  Here  this  curious 
man  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  going  to 
sleep.  '  I  am  summoning  up  a 
picture  on  my  retina,'  he  said,  in 
an  explanatory  way.  *  Yes,  here 
is  a  deep  cutting,  and  above  it  a 
wood,  and  a  rock  comes  sharply 
out  from  some  turf;  and  on  the 
left,  at  a  mile's  distance,  is  an  old 
gray  square  -  towered  church.     I 
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don't  remember  the  Dame  of  the 
place,  and  perhaps  I  never  heard 
it.  But  in  an  old  Tillage  inn  I 
sat  over  the  fire  with  the  landlord, 
and  heard  the  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  an  intermarriage 
between  an  Egerton  and  a  Bamp- 
fylde.' 

H '  Having  said  this  much,  Blogram 
relapsed  into  one  of  his  deepest 
fits  of  meditation. 

*  How  extraordinary !'  I  mur- 
mured. 

'  Wonderful  man  !'  said  Bamp- 
fylde.  '  That  fellow  will  set  us  all 
right  yet.' 

This  was  the  last  evening  of  our 
visit.  We  were  all  invited  to  re- 
new our  visit  at  Christmas,  and 
our  respective  chambers  would  be 
reserved  for  us.  Old  Bampfylde 
gave  a  whimsical  sort  of  intima- 
tion that  at  Christmas  he  would 
really  settle  his  will.  He  would 
not  say  that  it  would  be  a  lasting 
will,  but  it  would  be  a  will  which 
might  be  repealed  or  modified,  or 
which  might  permanently  stand. 

*  You  will  have  all  your  golden- 
knocker  rooms  crowded  with  claim- 
ants.' 

*Then  I  will  make  you  one  of 
the  family.  You  shall  be  as  one 
of  the  family  and  in  one  of  my 
private  rooms.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OXFORD. 

I  HAVE  now  to  mention  some 
remarkable  circumstances  which 
befell  me  while  endeavouring  to 
unravel  this  doubtful  matter  of  a 
pedigree. 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  my 
Oxford  rooms  somewhat  moodily, 
when  there  came  a  light  tap  at 
the  inner  door,  the  'oak'  being 
*  unsported.' 

I  had  heard  a  step  moving  along 
the  passage — a  step  unlike  any 
other  human  step,  not  that  of  un- 


dergraduate, or  scout,  or  dun,  or 
laundress — and  that  step  had  come 
to  my  door,  and  there  had  ensued 
a  decidedly  feminine  knocking. 

It  was  Eleanor  Egerton. 

^  Mamma's  down  just  below  in 
the  Broad  Walk.  I  persuaded  her 
to  let  me  run  up-stairs,  and  I  would 
bring  you  down  to  her.  We  want 
to  consult  you  about  some  very 
important  business.' 

'  Old  Bampfylde's  business,  Isup- 
posef 

*  Just  so.  Yes.' 

'  I  suppose  that,  having  exhaust- 
ed the  British  Museum,  you  are 
now  going  to  set  to  work  on  the 
Bodleian  1* 

*  Be  quiet,  sir.  Y^ou  must  not 
make  fun  of  me.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Bampfylde  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result  of  my  labours  at 
the  British  Museum.  All  the 
same,  you  must  take  us  to  see  the 
Bodleian.  But  now  come  and  see 
mamma.' 

The  gist  of  her  communication 
to  me  was  this:  Mr.  Bampfylde 
had  in  the  kindest  possible  way 
pointed  out  to  her  that  up  to  the 
present  time  he  had  quite  failed  to 
connect  her  own  family  history 
with  the  pretty  little  pedigree 
which  she  had  worked  out  at  the 
British  Museum ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  quite  conceived  that  such 
a  link  might  yet  be  supplied. 
Nellie  had  been  troubling  herself 
incessantly  about  completing  the 
missing  links,  and  now  she  thought 
that  very  possibly  she  had  a  clae 
towards  doing  so. 

*  Poor  papa  was  very  fond  of 
pedigrees.  I  remember  that  he 
had  one  from  old  uncle  Richard 
which  he  annotated  himself.  If  I 
could  only  get  hold  of  that  pedi- 
gree !' 

*  Where  do  yon  think  it  is?' 

'  We  warehoused  a  good  deal  of 
our  furniture ;  but  we  sold  a  laige 
quantity  to  a  fumitore-man  in  our 
neighbourhood,  who^  of  course,  in- 
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tended  to  sell  again.  Now  among 
this  fumitnre  there  was  an  old 
round  table  fall  of  drawers,  and 
one  of  these  drawers  had  the  pedi- 
gree and  some  old  family  letters. 
In  oar  grief  and  distress  at  the 
loss  of  poor  papa,  I  feel  certain  that 
these  papers  mast  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  table-drawers.  We 
have  made  a  point  of  destroying 
no  paper  which  he  ever  wrote  or  in 
which  he  took  the  slightest  interest ; 
and  as  we  are  sure  that  we  have 
not  destroyed  these  papers,  which 
we  know  to  exist,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  may  recover 
them.' 

'  It  is  very  anlikely,  I  am  afraid. 
The  broker  may  have  destroyed 
all  loose  papers  at  once,  or  lie  may 
have  sold  the  table.' 

That  afternoon  we  had  been  on 
the  water.  We  had  gone  as  far 
as  Sandford  Lock,  and  Eleanor  her- 
self for  a  short  time  had  insisted 
on  handling  an  oar.  ^  If  there  is 
time,  dear,  I  think  I  should  like  to 
go  to  the  service  at  New  College,' 
said  Mrs.  Egerton ;  ^  I  am  so  fond 
of  sacred  music,  and  I  suppose  you 
have  hardly  any  finer  in  Oxford.' 

How  well  I  remember  that 
afternoon  service  !  It  was  rapidly 
growing  dusk  as  we  entered  the 
ante-chapel.  We  made  our  way 
to  the  staUs  assigned  us.  We 
listened  to  the  intonation  of  the 
silvery  voice,  to  the  loud  glad  burst 
of  the  exultimt  anthem.  I  thought 
of  Thackeray's  lines  to  the  good 
girl  going  to  church,  while  her 
lover,  the  graceless  reprobate, 
hovers  about  the  church  -  door, 
'seeing  at  heaven's  gate  angels 
within  it.'  She  was  so  still  and 
quiet  that  for  the  time  I  was 
banished  from  her  presence  and 
knowledge.  '  If  there  is  a  heauty 
of  holiness,'  I  thought^  'is  there 
not  also  a  holiness  of  beauty  f 
Was  there  not  a  sanctuary  in  that 
hushed  and  holy  heart  which  har- 
monised with  this  noble  sanctuary 


of  man's  art  and  devising  ?  And 
into  that  quiet  sanctuary  how 
would  it  be  possible  for  a  wretched 
careless  worldling  like  myself  to 
find  the  way  ?  I  felt  that  it  could 
only  be  done  by  hard  work  and  by 
striving  to  be  a  better  man.  In 
my  own  heart  I  believed  that  her 
mother  stood  my  friend,  and  that 
there  would  come  a  time  when, 
joyously,  naturally,  and  with 
Heaven's  help  and  blessing,  I  should 
be  to  that  good  woman  even  as  a 
son,  and  her  daughter  would  be 
my  wife. 

But  it  so  happened  that  at  the 
close  of  the  evensong,  when  the 
deep  hush  was  succeeded  by  noble 
music,  that  my  eyes  unconscioasly 
sought  her.  The  lovely  eyes  swam 
in  generous  tears;  the  look  and 
attitude  reminded  me  of  Words- 
worth's nun,  'breathless  with 
adoration.'  It  was  a  fine  moment 
of  exaltation,  wrought  by  music, 
colour,  and  cathedral  worship.  I 
was  very  close  to  her,  and  acting 
on  a  sudden  impulse  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  towards  her,  and 
her  slight  kind  hand  firmly  grasped 
mine. 

*  And  hand  to  hand  is  holy  palmer's  kiss,' 

said  Juliet.  It  was  very  little, 
but  it  was  enough  for  me  that 
in  her  truest  brightest  moment, 
amid  golden  lights  and  solemn 
music,  the  little  hand  was  clasped 
in  mine.     I  asked  no  more. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  DISGOVEKY  OF  THE 
PEDIGREES. 

I  DETERMINED  to  lose  uo  time, 
and  went  at  once  to  the  Dean  of 
the  college  to  ask  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days.  In  our  place,  if  a 
man  wanted  to  go  up  to  town  it 
was  generally  to  see  his  dentist 
or  to  have  his  hair  cut.  But  I 
simply  said  that  I  had  business, 
and  got  up  to  town  at  once. 
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I  made  1x17  way  to  the  northern 
saborbs,  bejond  which  was  the 
village  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  had  been  rector.  I  quickly 
found  the  fuipiiture-dealer,  who 
had  a  large  and  good  shop,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  highly-respectable 
man«  He  perfectly  well  recollected 
the  sale.  The  table  had  been  sold 
to  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  kept  a  large  *  Preparatory 
School  for  Young  Ladies.'  I  took 
the  address  and  went  off  to  call 
on  this  lady. 

It  was  a  staid  old-fashioned 
house  at  Highgate.  Lofty  spiked 
walls  and  severe-looking  domestics 
defended  the  Hesperian  gardens  in 
which  the  young  ladies  took  their 
pleasure.  It  was  not  often  that 
an  Oxford  man  with  the  extreme 
University  cut  made  his  appear- 
ance at  those  classic  doors.  I 
perceived  that  I  was  the  object  of 
critical  remarks  to  a  bevy  of 
tittering  beauties.  Presently  I 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Miss  Sinnock,  who  of  course  was 
always  on  the  look-out  for  fresh 
pcj.ilF,  and  must  have  felt  disap- 
pointed when  she  discovered  that 
I  did  not  come  about  a  young  lady, 
but  about  an  old  table. 

She  said  that  she  had  the  table, 
and  would  show  it  to  me ;  and  so 
I  followed  her  into  the  drawing- 
room.  We  opened  the  drawers, 
and  certainly  they  appeared  to  be 
empty.  At  my  suggestion,  how- 
ever, they  were  taken  out 

We  then  perceived  that  at  the 
bottom  of  each  drawer  there  was  a 
kind  of  well  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, a  partition  easily  re- 
movable. Three  out  of  the  four 
drawers  yielded  no  results,  but  in 
the  fourth  there  were  papers  white 
and  blue.  The  white  papers  were 
simply  old  letters,  the  business  and 
the  loves  or  hates  now  buried  in 
oblivion ;  and  the  blue  paper  was 
simply  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap, 
adown  which  from  top  to  bottom 


travelled  the  tree  or  stem  of  the 
Egerton  family,  with  divers  alli- 
ances and  intermarriages   of  the 
Egerton  family.   I  eagerly  scanned 
the  documents,  and  three-quarters 
down  the  page  my  eye  lighted  on 
the  name  of  Bampfylde.    Without 
doubt  there  had  been  an  alliance 
between  the  Bampfylde  family  and 
the  Egertons,  of  which  the  Bamp- 
fyldes    might  be   proud,    as   the 
Egertons  certainly  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  older  and  more  illustrious 
family.    The  state  of  the  case  ap- 
peared to  me  as  follows :  I  com- 
bined   with    this    document    the 
Bampfylde  pedigree,  so   far  as  it 
was  discoverable  from  what  old 
Bampfylde   had   ascertained.      A 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
Bampfylde  stock  had  dwindled  to 
the  spinster  side.    The  last  sire 
had    left    two    daughters.      The 
elder  had  married  a  Mr.  Egerton. 
The  younger  had  married  a  Mr. 
Simpson.     This    lady    died,   and 
Simpson  had  married   a   certain 
Jane  Burton,  from  whom   there 
was  a  regular  line  of  descendants. 
I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  Simp- 
son's pedigree,  which  I  had  re- 
peatedly discussed   with   Messrs. 
Bampfylde  and  Blogram.   Accord- 
ing to   this    pedigree,   the    only 
daughter  of  the  Bampfyldes  had 
married  Simpson,  and  hence  the 
claim  of  Seymour  Simpson.     But 
the  astonishing  facts  were  brought 
out  in  the  Egerton  pedigree  that 
the  last  male  Bampfylde  had  an 
elder  daughter,  who  was  not  so 
much  as  named  in  the  Simpson 
tree,  and  that  the  lady  from  whom 
Simpson  claimed  had  not  a  drop 
of  Bampfylde    blood,   being  the 
second  wife  of  the  original  Simp- 
son, who  first  married  Laura  Bamp- 
fylde, and  died  without  issue.  Mr. 
Seymour    Simpson    had   wilfully 
suppressed  all  the  facts  about  the 
elder  sister,  and  had  so  manipu- 
lated documents   as   to  make  it 
appear  that  he  was  the  regular 
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descendant  of  an  only  child.  He 
had  probably  in  the  first  instance 
urged  what  he  considered  a  bond- 
fide  claim ;  but  it  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  my  mind  that  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  he  became 
fully  acquainted  with  Eleanor 
Egerton's  superior  claim,  and  that 
this  was  his  governing  reason  in 
wanting  to  marry  her.  He  had 
not  a  particle  of  the  Bampfylde 
blood  in  his  reins. 

*■  His  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Had  crept  throuf^h  scoundrels  ever  since 
the  Flood.' 

On  the  margin  of  the  pedigree 
against  the  name  of  Egerton  was 
written  '  of  Lrettingham/  I  had 
never  heard  of  Brettingham.  I 
looked  at  Braihhaw,  bat  Brad- 
ahaw  did  not  give  the  name.  The 
Post  Office  Directory  did,  however, 
and  Lewis's  To2)ographical  Dic- 
tionary added  further  information. 
Brettingham  was  in  Yorkshire.  I 
thought  I  would  run  down  and 
see  Brettingham.  Obviously  the 
one  thing  to  be  achieved  was  the 
verification  of  the  pedigree. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  J0UR2SEY  TO  BRETTINGHAM. 

How  well  I  remember  that 
journey  down  to  Brettingham  !  I 
had  arranged  to  go  down  to  Cope 
Station  by  the  Limited  Scotch  Mail. 
Without  subscribing  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  whole  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  life  is  to  be  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  time,  I  find  that  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  is  very  useful  if  you 
are  going  a  long  journey.  I  en- 
cumbered myself  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  first-class  traveller 
— a  lamp  which  I  never  lighted, 
books  which  I  never  read,  a  rug 
which  I  didn't  want — and  I  asked 
for  a  foot-warmer,  which  I  did  not 
use.  Having  secured,  with  the  cus- 
tomary selfishness  of  travellers,  the 
cosiest  nook  in  the  compartment^ 


and  scattered  my  belongings  in 
the  way  to  suggest  that  half  a 
dozen  persons  had  already  secured 
places  in  the  carriage,  I  proceeded 
to  promenade  the  platform.  I  was 
a  little  disconcerted  by  observing 
the  sinister  presence  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Simpson,  who  was  showing 
every  external  sign  of  also  travel- 
ling by  the  night  mail.  Knowing 
Mr.  Seymour's  financial  policy  of 
travelling  third  class  and  charging 
first,  I  had  no  apprehension  of 
being  troubled  with  his  company ; 
still  I  should  certainly  prefer  not 
so  much  as  to  meet  hun  in  a  wait- 
ing- or  refreshment-room.  I  had 
always  disliked  him  as  a  miracu- 
lous cad ;  I  considered  that  I  now 
held  proof  positive  that  he  was 
one  of  those  fraudulent  scoundrels 
to  whom  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  readily  extend  the 
hospitalities  of  a  convict-prison. 

I  was  studying  Bradshaw  and 
Murray  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  Brettingham.  If  I  had 
been  a  Prussian  Uhlan  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  England; 
but  being  only  a  native  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  of  me.  I  found 
that  Brettingham  was  situated 
about  seven  miles  from  the  im- 
portant town  of  Casterton,  and  a 
good  many  more  from  the  great 
commercial  centre  of  Coketown. 
The  train  stopped  at  both  places, 
but  not  at  Brettingham-road  Sta- 
tion. Before  we  came  to  either 
place  we  stopped  for  two  minutes 
at  some  great  refreshment-station. 
Getting  out  of  the  carriage,  I  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Seymour  Simpson 
was  making  judicious  use  of  his 
time  in  absorbing  certain  steaming 
beverages.  I  took  great  care  not 
to  meet  his  eye.  1  felt  I  could 
hardly  trust  my  tact  and  discretion 
not  to  relieve  my  mind,  which  is  a 
common  weakness  to  those  who 
have  no  mind  to  relieve.  I  felt 
keenly  that  he  was  adding  insult 
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to  iujury  towards  Eleanor  in  first 
cheatiDg,  and  then  wanting  to 
many,  her. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he 
recognised  me,  bnt  I  imagine  that 
he  did  not.  Certainly  my  eye 
never  consciously  met  his.  I  never 
imagined  that  his  destination  was 
the  same  as  my  own.  I  supposed 
that  he  was  travelling  for  his  firm, 
to  tarn  either  an  honest  or  dis- 
honest penny,  as  the  case  might  be, 
with  perfect  impartiality.  Once 
more  the  train  stopped.  It  was 
Casterton.  I  had  not  felt  cer- 
tain of  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
I  looked  out  of  the  carriage-win- 
dow to  ask  a  passing  porter  what 
station  it  was.  As  I  did  bo  I 
observed  Mr.  Simpson  clearing 
out  of  a  third-class  carriage,  bag 
and  baggage,  with  considerable 
velocity.  I  myself  dismounted 
much  more  leisurely,  and  finding 
that  the  solitary  omnibus  which 
supplied  the  public  wants  of  Gas* 
terton  had  driven  off,  I  left  my 
luggage  at  the  parcel-office,  saying 
that  I  would  send  the  *  boots'  of 
the  hotel  for  it,  and  I  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  hotel  itself. 

My  original  idea  had  been  to 
take  things  quite  quietly,  and  to 
spend  my  time  and  money  in  an 
easy  -  going  fashion.  Casterton 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  celebrated  district  known 
as  *the  Dukeries.'  There  were 
parks  and  palaces  in  every  direc- 
tion. I  promised  myself  a  little 
tour  of  inspection  while  I  was  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  As  I 
approached  the  only  good  hotel  in 
the  little  town,  I  wondered  whether 
the  hateful  presence  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son would  obtrude  itself  again. 
I  considered,  however,  that  his 
economical  policy  would,  in  all 
probability,  attach  him  to  the  com- 
mercials ;  while  of  course  I  should 
have  to  go  to  the  coffee-room.  As 
I  passed  in  with  some  rapidity,  in 
order  to  elude  his  observation,  I 


observed  him  recruiting  at  the  bar. 
I  ordered  supper,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  I  could  have  a  sole  in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  mutton- 
chops.  As  the  waiter  was  laying 
the  cloth  the  notion  came  into  my 
head  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  how  long  he  was 
likely  to  stay  at  Casterton. 

'  Simpson,  sir?'  said  the  waiter ; 
*  don't  know  the  gen' man.  Haven't 
got  such  a  name  stopping  in  the 
house.* 

'  Haven't  you  got  a  tall,  cadaver- 
ous, ugly,  evil -looking  customer 
come  in  by  the  last  train  V 

^  I  expect,  sir,  as  how  the  party 
that  you  means  was  in  the  bar  just 
now,  and  he  asked  for  any  letters 
in  Uie  name  of  Johnson,  and  he 
signed  his  name  Johnson  in  our 
book.  Shall  I  bring  in  the  Visitors' 
Book,  sir,  for  you  to  sign  your  own 
name  ?' 

But  I  did  not  care  to  sign  my 
own  name,  neither  did  I  care  to 
pursue  any  farther  inquiry  respect- 
ing Simpson  alias  Johnson.  The 
one  thing  to  be  avoided  was  any 
collision  with  Simpson. 

"Now  things  were  befalling  me 
rather  oddly  this  memorable  night. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  matters 
I  should  have  partaken  of  my 
simple  meal,  written  a  letter  or 
two,  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper, 
and  have  gone  to  roost.  Next 
morning  I  should  have  arisen  late, 
made  a  leisurely  breakfast,  and 
have  strolled  on  afoot  to  Bretting- 
ham.  But  this  night  a  strange 
wakefulness  beset  all  my  faculties. 
I  wondered  what  on  earth  should 
bring  Simpson  into  this  region 
of  the  earth.  I  wondered  what 
could  induce  him  to  drop  his  own 
name  and  take  that  of  John- 
son. Somehow  the  thought  of 
Brettingham  became  paramount  in 
my  mind.  Instead  of  thinking  it 
a  remote  matter  that  could  be  done 
at  any  time,  a  sort  of  imperious 
necessity  seemed  to  drive  me  off 
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into  the  night  to  yisit  Brettingham. 
I  tried  to  subdue  this  vague  feel- 
ing and  to  compose  myself  for  a 
nap,  but  it  was  impossible ;  at  last 
this  vague  feeling  became  so  ur- 
gent and  imperious,  that  I  got  up 
quite  fresh  on  my  feet,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  the  waiter. 

*  Waiter,'  I  said,  *  I  want  a 
carriage  for  BretUngham.' 

'  Carriage  for  Brettingham,  sir  1 
Yessir.  Leastways,  I'll  go  and  ask, 
sir.' 

Presently  the  waiter  returned. 

*  Very  sorry,  sir ;  but  the  last 
gent's  been  and  got  a  carriage  for 
Brettingham.' 

'  Got  a  carriage  for  Bretting- 
ham!' I  exclaimed,  in  amazement. 

*  Yessir.  At  least,  for  Bretting- 
ham-road  Station.  The  gent  said 
he  wanted  to  catch  the  down  train 
for  the  next  village.' 

Of  course  it  was  quite  conceiv- 
able that  railway  exigencies  might 
cause  him  to  do  so,  Uiough  it  was 
not  easy  to  understand  how.  I 
listened  for  the  inner  voice  that 
should  prompt  my  actions — that 
was  an  idea  which  I  had  picked  up 
from  Blogram — and  the  unabated 
impulse  was  still  to  proceed  to 
Brettingham. 

'  But  surely,'  I  said,  '  you  must 
have  more  carriages  than  one.  I 
do^'t  at  all  mind  paying  extra.' 

*  Yessir ;  but  they've  all  been 
out  to  some  of  the  grand  places. 
The  horses  are  tired,  and  the  men 
gone  home.  Besides,  sir,  we  like 
to  do  things  regular.  All  our 
work  here  is  day-work,  sir,  not 
night-work,  except  of  course  agent 
like  you  goes  to  a  party,  and  gives 
orders  beforehand  to  be  fetched 
home.' 

I  found  that  nothing  I  could  say 
was  likely  to  have  any  effect.  .. 

I  was  very  vexed  that  I  could 
not  get  any  horses.  People  in  these 
days  prefer  their  comforts  to  their 
profits.  All  working  people  are 
getting  mighty  independent;   but 


although  this  is  often  a  drawback, 
on  the  whole  it  works  well. 

I  proceeded  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion. The  down  express  would  get 
there  about  one  in  the  morning. 
The  refreshment-room  would  be 
open,  and  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  bustle  and  excitement 
in  the  five  minutes  granted  for  re- 
freshments. Somehow  the  thought 
of  going  to  bed  never  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  that  night. 
Neither  did  I  have  any  clear  notion 
why  I  went  to  the  station  at  all. 
But  this  is  not  an  unconunon 
mental  phase.  We  act  half  blindly 
in  obedience  to  some  thought  which 
is  beginning  to  stir  the  mind,  to 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  given 
definite  expression. 

I  think  my  idea  was,  that  if  I 
got  out  at  the  next  station,  I  might 
get  horses  there  and  return  to  the 
village  of  Brettingham.  A  wild 
idea  also  occurred  to  me.  The 
train  would  pass  Brettingham. 
Was  it  possible  in  the  nature  of 
railway  things  that  the  train  should 
stop  there  ? 

I  took  my  ticket  first  class  some 
forty  miles  away  to  the  next  station 
where  the  train  would  stop.  1 
asked  the  guard  whether  by  sig- 
nalling the  train  would  stop  there, 
or  at  any  station  near  there.  The 
guard  laughed  at  my  simplicity. 
The  train  did  not  stop  till  we  came 
to  Goketown,  forty  miles  from 
where  I  was,  five-and-twenty  from 
Brettingham. 

*  I  will  give  you  a  sovereign.' 

The  guard  shook  his  head. 

'  Two  sovereigns.' 

The  guard  shook  his  head  with 
extra  severity. 

The  door  was  slanuned,  the  flag 
waved,  the  whistle  sounded,  and 
the  train  plunged  into  the  moorland 
and  the  darkness. 

I  sat  in  my  seat  restless  and 
excited.  I  had  no  more  idea  than 
the  stoker  where.  1  was  going  to 
rest  my  bones  that  night.    I  had 
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left  all  my  traps  at  the  Casterton 
Station.  I  opened  the  window  and 
enjoyed  the  cold  night  air. 

llie  moon  was  shining  down  in 
full  beauty.  Its  silvery  light  flooded 
all  the  landscape.  The  swift 
streams,  the  fields  and  wolds,  the 
Tillage  churches,  the  abodes  of  men, 
fleeted  swiftly  by.  Then  suddenly 
came  a  scene  which  I  instinctively 
recognised  from  Blogram's  descrip- 
tion. The  clear  rock  in  a  deep 
cutting  came  sharply  out  Then 
the  line  bisected  the  fir  plantation. 
Then,  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  high 
board  I  just  distinguished  the  first 
three  letters  Bre — 

Now,  just  opposite  to  me,  my 
eye  lighted  upon  a  little  glass  globe, 
which  was  to  form,  I  presumed, 
by  the  medium  of  electricity  a  mode 
of  communication  with  the  guard 
of  the  train.  At  this  time  every- 
body was  on  the  alert  about  rail- 
way outrages.  A  solitary  lady  would 
not  enter  a  railway  carriage  if 
there  were  only  a  gentleman ;  and 
a  gentleman,  if  wise,  would  not 
enter  a  carriage  with  a  solitary 
lady.  Ladies  even  carried  re- 
volvers in  their  pockets,  *to  protect 
themselves  from  insult,'  with  every 
chance  of  sitting  down  upon  a 
drawn  trigger  and  causing  a  general 
explosion. 

I  read  a  notice  that  in  case  of 
a  great  emergency  one  had  to  break 
the  glass  and  press  a  knob.  The 
curt  intimation  was  added,  that  if 
the  bell  was  sounded  without  ade- 
quate excuse  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds  would  be  incurred. 

I  instinctively  felt  that  I  must 
ring  that  bell  and  stop  the  train. 

But  was  I  so  certain  that  the 
train  would  really  stop  ? 

The  distant  image  presented  it- 
self to  my  mind  of  an  intrepid  guard 
moving  along  the  footnul  till  he 
entered  my  carriage,  even  while  the 
•train  was  in  full  motion ;  of  that 
guard  entering  the  carriage,  and 
deciding  then  and  there  Utat  my 


smashing  the  glass  was  friroloiis 
and  vexatious;  of  his  sitting  by 
my  side  and  holding  me  as  a  pri- 
soner, and  then  bearing  heavy  wit- 
ness against  me  that  I  had  sought 
to  bribe  him ;  and  of  a  Rhadaman- 
thine  magistrate  committing  me  to 
prison  under  these  aggravating 
circumstances  without  the  option 
of  paying  a  fine.  But  I  was  fully 
prepared,  for  Eleanor's  sake,  to 
run  the  risk  of  all  this.  With  the 
knob  of  my  stick  I  smashed  the 
glass,  and  to  my  infinite  dismay 
set  a  whole  lot  of  bells  ringing, 
this  being  the  particular  device 
employed  on  this  railway. 

I  felt  in  a  considerable  quandary. 
Would  the  guard  come  along  the 
footboard  while  the  train  was  in 
motion,  or  would  the  train  stop? 
To  my  infinite  relief  I  found  that 
the  motion  of  the  carriages  was 
perceptibly  slackening. 

I  did  not  wish  to  cheat  the  com- 
pany out  of  their  time  or  their 
money ;  but  I  felt  that  time  at  this 
juncture  was  more  important  to  me 
than  it  could  be  to  them.  I  flung 
my  ticket  and  also  my  address  card 
on  a  cushion,  having  pencilled  on 
it '  All  right.'  Then  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  carriage  with  a  key 
which  I  always  carried  with  me, 
and  jumped  out  of  the  train. 

I  noticed  that  there  were  one  or 
two  faces  at  the  windows,  as  I 
scrambled  down,  of  people  who 
always  will  look  out  of  window 
when  a  train  stops.  I  had  fully 
taken  in  the  geography  of  the  spot. 
Above  the  steep  cutting  was  a 
wood,  and  climbing  this  cutting 
I  found  a  much  more  arduous 
and  troublesome  business  than 
I  had  expected.  But  I  breath- 
lessly climbed  it  where  it  lay  in 
shadow,  and  plunged  into  a  wood, 
and  seeing  a  small  hollow,  lay 
quite  still.  There  was  a  little 
delay,  which  I  fancied  was  spent 
in  deliberating  whether  some  one 
should  follow  me;  but  presentij. 
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to  mj  great  relief,  the  train  moved 
on,  and  there  were  no  accusing  foot- 
steps. 

It  is  at  all  times  easier,  both 
literally  and  metaphorically,  to  get 
into  a  wood  than  to  get  out  of  it. 
I  blandered  abont  mj  wood  for 
a  little  time,  until  I  blundered  to 
the  edge  of  my  friendly  cutting 
again. 

I  walked  along  until  I  saw  in 
the  moonlit  distance  the  low  square 
tower  of  Brettingham  church.  I 
knew  that  I  should  have  to  pass 
through  the  village  before  I  came 
to  the  church.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  able  to  explain,  but  my  impres- 
sion and  resolve  were  that  I  was 
to  go  to  the  church.  The  village 
struck  me  as  pretty,  old-fashioned, 
and  picturesque.  The  moonlight 
was  so  clear  that  I  took  the  day's 
paper  out  of  my  pocket,  and  was 
able  to  read  a  few  lines  distinctly. 
I  struck  a  vesuvian  and  lighted 
a  cigar,  one  of  my  favourite 
Partagas.  I  recollect  distinctly 
what  a  loud  echo  I  aroused  as  I 
stole  through  the  vacant  village 
street.  I  passed  the  little  inn. 
The  thought  struck  me  that  I 
would  knock  at  the  door  and 
arouse  the  people.  It  was,  however, 
one  thing  to  knock,  and  another 
to  arouse  them.  I  knocked  and 
knocked,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  answer.  There  might 
have  been  fire  or  murder,  for  any 
good  that  rural  public-house  might 
have  effected. 

I  remember  so  well  that,  high  up 
in  a  bigger  kind  of  house,  as  I  left 
the  village,  there  was  a  light  burn- 
ing. That  light  puzzled  me.  In  an 
aimless  kind  of  way  I  began  to 
speculate  about  it  Was  anybody 
ill,  and  a  silent  watcher  there  by  a 
hopeless  bedside )  Was  there  some 
writer  or  student  earnestly  working 
away  at  some  subject  with  which 
great  issues  were  connected  ?  Was 
there  somepoor  bailiff-haunted  man, 
to  whom  the  light  was  a  signal  that 


he  might  return  in  safety  to  the 
home  for  the  few  hours  which  yet 
remained  of  night? 

I  strode  on.  Only  the  deep  bay- 
ing of  a  single  hound  from  one  of 
the  homesteads  saluted  me.  I  was 
in  the  country  again.  But  let  me 
not  say  that  the  country-side  was 
voiceless.  To  one  who  has  an  eye 
and  ear  attuned,  this  is  never  really 
tlie  case.  The  wind  sighed,  the 
trees  groaned,  the  rivuletwhispered, 
the  insects  chirrupped,  the  owl 
blinked,  the  bat  fiew,  the  linnet 
sprang,  the  pheasant  whirred,  in 
the  little  distance  as  I  climbed  the 
hill. 

But  very  singularly,  as  I  turned 
a  comer  of  the  road,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  full  side  of  the 
church  came  into  view,  it  struck 
me  that  there  was  a  light  burning 
through  a  window  close  to  an  angle 
of  a  building.  Gould  it  be  any 
reflection  of  tibe  moonlight)  Gould 
it  be  the  first  flush  of  the  dawn, 
for  the  night  was  now  nearly  worn 
away?  I  soon  satisfied  myself 
that  it  could  be  neither.  I  resolved 
to  reconnoitre.  What  possibly 
could  be  going  on  in  a  lonely 
country  church  at  such  an  hour  ? 
Was  it  likely — so  the  suspicion 
arose  in  my  mind — that  any  one 
could  be  tampering  with  the  parish 
register  ? 

I  wonder  if  my  readers  know 
much  about  parish  registers?  I 
happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
them.  In  the  present  trim  and 
taut  days  of  ecclesiastical  accuracy 
registers  are  kept  most  puncti- 
liously. They  are  deposited  in 
strong  safes,  and,  what  makes 
everything  secure,  duplicate  copies 
are  transmitted  to  Somerset  House. 
But  the  old  registers  were  kept 
very  differently.  Sometimes  the 
clergyman  kept  them,  kept  them 
knocking  about  his  study  or  den ; 
or  the  derk  perhaps  kept  them  in 
equally  careless  fashion;  or  they 
may  have  been  so  much  lumber  in 
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the  yestry,  or  hare  been  properly 
secured  therein  in  chest  of  oak  or 
iron.  There  are  now  separate 
books  for  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages ;  but  in  old  times  a  single 
book  often  served  for  all  three. 

How  these  things  may  have  been 
managed  in  Brettingham  parish  I 
do  not  know.  But  this  is  what  I 
saw  in  the  yestry  of  Brettingham 
church. 

I  stole  quietly  along,  making 
myself  quite  sure  that  the  light 
which  I  saw  was  in  the  yestry  of 
the  church.  I  contriyed  to  raise 
myself,  and  to  peer  through  the 
small  diamond  panes  of  the  little 
window. 

Sitting  leisurely  at  a  table,  with 
his  head  student-fashion  resting  on 
his  hand,  with  all  the  peacefulness 
and  innocence  of  an  oyer-worked 
meritorious  curate  diligently  en- 
gaged in  the  archteological  pursuit 
of  reading  up  the  old  parish  register, 
was  Seytnour  Simpson,  Esq.,  gen- 
tleman, an  attorney  of  the  law. 

There  were  just  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances which  interfered  with 
the  harmonious  surroundings  of 
this  peaceful  and  literary  gentle- 
man. In  the  first  place,  he  was 
reading  the  registers  by  the  light 
of  a  yiUanous  -  looking  lantern 
which  would  haye  done  credit  to 
any  burglar.  In  the  second  place, 
a  neat  penknife  was  lying  open  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
old  parchment,  where  penknife 
ought  not  to  be,  and  a  severed 
piece  of  parchment  was  lying  by. 
In  the  third  place,  a  small  re- 
volver was  ill  in  harmony  with  the 
sacred  surroundings  of  the  place. 

I  gazed  intently  through  the 
window,  and  watched  him  for 
several  minutes  —  minutes  that 
might  have  gone  on  for  half  an 
hour.  At  last  he  came  to  an  entry 
which  appeared  to  absorb  his  atten- 
tion very  greatly.  He  then  turned 
to  another  part  of  the  volume  alto- 
gether.    Then  the  penknife  was 


raised  and  was  drawn  towards  the 
volume.  Mr.  Simpsonleisurely lifted 
up  his  eyes  towards  the  window. 
Then  his  eyes  were  raised  towards 
mine.  Acting  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  gave  a  perfect  yell  and 
dashed  my  stick  through  the  glass. 
He  started  up,  one  hand  holding 
some  pages  of  the  register -book, 
and  the  other  a  pistol.  All  the 
excitement  of  battle  was  upon  me 
as  I  closed  with  him.  Presently 
he  seized  the  pistol  and  fired.  The 
bullet  whizzed  close  to  my  ears. 
Then  there  came  a  heavy  blow  on 
my  head,  and  I  fell  prostrate. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  in  the 
clear  first  fresh  hour  of  dawn.  I 
was  thoroughly  confused,  and  could 
not  recall  where  I  was.  A  tall 
figure,  with  venerable  locks  and 
kindly  aspect,  was  bending  over  me. 

*  Are  you  better  V  he  said.  *  You 
have  been  violently  stunned.  At 
first  I  was  afraid  that  you  had  been 
killed.' 

The  encounter  had  taken  place 
just  outside  the  vestry-door  in  the 
churchyard. 

'  My  son  has  been  ill  for  days 
with  typhoid  fever.  He  had  been 
deliriously  raving.  I  thought  his 
time  was  come,  and  that  his  life 
was  very  near  an  end.  Saddenly 
at  half-past  four  he  turned  round  to 
me,  and  said  quite  quietly,  '*  Father, 
there's  a  pistol-shot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church."  I  had  not 
heard  it  I  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  that  he  could  have  heard 
it,  except  that  in  the  delirium  of 
fever  the  senses  are  sometimes 
pretematurally  heightened.  But 
looking  out  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  his  room,  which  commands 
the  churchyard,  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  light  in  the  vestry.  So  I  put 
on  my  overcoat  and  came  to  see.' 

'  Were  you  not  afraid?' 

'Afraid!  Thank  God,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  know  what  fear  is.  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  going  to 
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mj  own  parish  churcb,  where  I 
have  mimstered  all  these  years,  and 
where  I  should  specially  feel 
myself  nnder  the  wing  of  the 
Almighty.     Bat  tell  me  all  about 

it; 

Some  explanation  followed,  and 
while  I  was  speaking  the  vicar 
went  to  a  gravestone,  and  took  np 
a  paper  that  was  fluttering  past. 
In  the  heat  of  the  scuffle  the  wretch 
had  dropped  the  most  important 
page  of  all  from  the  register.  It 
was  that  which  recorded  the  mar- 
riage of  Kate  Bampfylde  to  John 
Egerton,  the  one  missing  link  of 
Eleanor^B  pedigree. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  GOLDEN  KNOCKER. 

That  Christmas-day  Eleanor  and 
I  were  married  in  the  little  chapel 
of  Moor  Hall  by  the  very  specialest 
of  licenses.  We  were  to  be  son 
and  daughter  to  old  Bampfylde. 
I  am  to  assume  the  name  and  arms 
of  Bampfylde.  The  old  vicar, 
whose  son  is  perfectly  recovered, 
married  us.  The  day  after  the 
ceremony  Mr.  Blogram  left  us  for 
Kamskatka. 

Of  the  guests  who  had  been 
invited  to  resume  thdr  chambers 
with  the  golden  knockers,  Mr. 
Seymour  Simpson  was  '  conspicu- 
ous by  his  absence.'  He  had  taken 
his  departure,  on  an  important 
legal  investigation,  for  Australia. 
The  long  arm  of  the  law  could 


reach  him  there ;  but  he  counted, 
not  inaccurately,  on  our  forbearance. 

Eleanor's  claim  had  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  old  Mr.  Bamp- 
fylde and  Mr.  Blogram,  and  they 
were  so  entirely  satisfied  with  it, 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a  bench  of 
possible  judges.  Mr.  Qrote,  in 
one  of  the  notes  to  his  History, 
says  that  a  judge  owned  to  him 
that  if  he  heard  a  good  story  well 
put,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  divest  himself  of  a  bias.  So 
much  of  the  advocate  always  lurks 
in  the  judge.  Such  a  judge  we 
found  in  Mr.  Bampfylde.  His  own 
heart  pleaded  for  us,  and  I  expect 
the  decision  would  have  been  in 
our  favour  even  if  our  case  had 
been  weak  instead  of  the  strong  one 
that  it  was. 

With  the  railway  company  I 
seemed  likely  to  have  a  long  and 
animated  correspondence.  The 
secretary  inveighed  against  the 
atrocity  of  my  conduct  To  so 
obvious  a  remark  there  was  of 
course  no  rejoinder.  I  followed 
Napoleon's  principle,  and  allowed 
the  company's  letters  to  answer 
themselves.  Bampfylde,  however, 
has  a  keen  cont^cience  in  all  these 
matters,  and  called  at  the  office  and 
settled  their  claim. 

He  insists,  with  characteristic 
whimsicality,  that  foratwelvemonth 
at  least  we  shall  occupy  the  bridal 
chamber,  Gk)lden  Knocker  No.  1, 
which  always  excited  the  admira- 
tion  of  his  guests. 


Chkistvas,  '78. 
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Well,  this  was  the  story  as  told  to  me 
That  noon  by  an  elderly  serving-man, 

Who  droned  his  tale  in  a  minor  key — 
A  dismal  historian. 

(Place — picture-gallery,  Leighley  Hall, 

A  lodging  adapted  for  splenetics. 
With  portraits  hanging  from  either  wall. 

Date — autumn,  'seventy-six. 

A  picture  back  in  a  dim  recess 

Of  Grordon  Leighley  and  Lady  Clare ; 

The  lady  charming  and  bright  of  dress. 
And  he  grim-featured  and  spare.) 

Thus  spake  the  elderly  serving-man, 

With  a  tinge  of  pride  in  his  household  air : 

'  An  old,  old  story  of  course  began 
With  the  beautiful  Lady  Clare. 

A  spark  of  Prince  Bupert's  cavalry 

Was  carried  here,  wounded,  during  the  war, 
And  soon  grew  stronger  and  well,  but  she 

Fell  witched  for  his  love  e'ermore. 

The  stem  old  lord  saw  the  curse — ah,  well. 
And  she  was  fickle  and  he  was  hard ; 

And  the  gossips  about  that  time  did  tell 
Of  a  quarrel  on  yonder  sward* 

The  rapiers  flashed  in  the  harvest  moon. 

They  glittered  and  clashed  in  the  silent  night; 

And  Lady  Clare  in  a  death-like  swoon 
Lay  quiet  and  passing  white. 

The  moon  was  hidden,  the  blades  were  still. 

And  the  serving-men  looked  out  on  the  sward ; 

But  only  the  nightingale  piped  on  the  hill. 
And  the  elmis  kept  speechless  guard. 

For  they  found  the  cavalier  lying  there. 

Run  through  by  the  old  lord's  Puritan  blade  ; 

And  by  his  side  was  the  Lady  Clare, 
With  a  gash  in  the  flowered  brocade/ 


Tlie  Family  OhosU  ^^ 

Miss  Lucy  Leighlej,  aged  sweet  sixteen, 
Looks  up  enthralled  at  the  serving-man ; 

In  wonder,  perchance,  how  that  lovely  queen 
Could  have  wedded  the  Puritan. 

The  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  she  issues  forth 
From  the  hlue  houdoir  near  the  yellow  room — 

It  was  Cromwell's  room  when  up  in  the  north, 
Ere  hia  monarch  met  his  doom. 

She  crouches  close  hy  the  wall,  and  waits — 
She  is  bent  upon  seeing  Sir  Gordon  '  walk  ;* 

In  life  her  ancestors  knew  such  hates 
That  even  their  ghosts  must  stalk. 

('  For  leastways,'  added  the  serving-man, 

'  Of  a  night  he  moves  in  the  old  oak  frame, 

m  swear  to  it — I  and  the  good  wife  can, 
And  my  father  could  do  the  same.'} 

The  moon  looks  into  the  corridor, 

On  the  freezing  fcice  and  the  long  lithe  blade ; 
And  a  ghostly  tree  on  the  polished  floor 

Casts  a  weird  and  shimmering  shade. 

It  is  half-past  twelve,  and  the  white  light  steals 
On  the  flowered  brocade  and  the  satined  feet ; 

It  is  one,  and  the  glittering  moon  reveals 
A  gash  where  the  bosoms  meet. 

And  the  lithe  blade  grows  to  a  sanguined  hue. 

And  a  stain  grows  red  on  the  gloved  right  hand  j 

She  starts  and  shrieks,  and — eh  1  yes,  'tis  true  ! — 
There  is  blood  on  the  pictured  sand  1 

Were  these  the  terrors  of  Lucy's  brain, 

Mere  phantasy  or  hallucination. 
That  awoke  her  screams  again  and  again  1 — 

And  thus  terminates  my  narration. 

Domestics  crowding  from  either  wing — 

Miss  Lucy  lying  all  pale  and  white — 
Feathers  and  salts — And  that's  all ;  now  ring 

The  curtain,  and  so  good-night ! 

H«  V*  B.  A. 


A  ROMANCE  IN  BORROWED  PLUMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  such  a  sanny  morning  in  the 
heart  of  a  golden  October  the  run 
from  Jersey  to  Guernsey  in  the 
good  steamer  Southampton  would 
have  been  the  height  of  enjoyment 
to  all  on  board,  bad  sailors  and 
good,  if  wind  and  tide  had  not 
proved  so  perverse.  As  it  hap- 
penedy  there  were  many  immov- 
able occupants  of  the  canopied 
seats  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the 
ladies'  cabin  did  not  lack  tenants. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  Clara  and 
Amy  Chadwick.  To  them,  poor 
things,  the  briefest  sea-voyage,  no 
matter  how  gracious  the  weatiier, 
or  how  bland  and  agreeable  wind 
and  tide,  was  a  period  of  unquali- 
fied misery.  Not  so  to  their  lively 
cousin,  Isabel  Skelton.  She  loved 
the  sea  in  all  its  moods,  and  verily 
the  sea  seemed  to  love  her.  Since 
they  left  Jersey  she  has  not  set 
eyes  on  her  cousins.  They  de- 
scended into  the  cabin  as  the  boat 
steamed  out  of  the  harbour,  leav- 
ing her  to  her  own  devices.  She 
has  not  forsaken  the  bridge  from 
the  moment  the  barrier  was  re- 
moved ;  and  now,  as  the  South- 
ampton nears  St.  Peter's  Port,  she 
is  almost  sorry  the  voyage  is  about 
to  terminate,  albeit  they  are  an 
hour  beyond  the  average  duration 
of  the  run. 

This  is  a  day  in  her  delightful 
holiday.  The  father  of  her  cousins 
— excellent  uncle  Philip — invited 
her  *  to  accompany  him  and  the 
girls  on  their  tour  through  the 
north  of  France.'  They  have  left 
him  at  St.  Malo.  On  parting 
with  them,  he  said, 

*  I  have  business  which  will 
detain  me  in  this  neighbourhood 


for  a  couple  of  days,  so  you  had 
better  go  on  without  me,  especi- 
ally as  that  party  at  Comthwaite's 
is  a  young  folks'  affair,  and  I 
should  only  be  in  the  way.  Of 
course  I  shall  spend  an  evening 
with  him  in  Guernsey  as  I  return, 
to  talk  over  old  times ;  but  you 
get  on.  Isabel  will  take  care  of 
you.' 

His  continual  deference  to  his 
niece  as  a  person  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  his  own  daughters  gives 
anything  but  pleasure  to  them. 
She  is  their  junior.  Her  experi- 
ence is  inferior  in  all  respects  to 
theirs.  She  has  seen  less  society, 
has  tasted  less  life.  They,  how- 
ever, are  too  much  in  awe  of  their 
father  to  openly  manifest  anj 
objection  to  his  views;  and  conse- 
quently, when  Clara  and  Amy 
do  *show  temper'  to  their  cou- 
sin, it  is  on  occasions  when  the 
field  is  literally  their  own.  They 
are  fine  showy  girls ;  but  she  is 
pretty,  and  *  as  sweet  as  English 
air  can  make  her.'  Hers  has  been 
the  robust  training  of  a  farmer's 
daughter ;  theirs,  that  of  the  spoilt 
darlings  of  a  wealthy  merchant- 
prince.  They  have  been  invited 
to  break  their  voyage  at  Guernsey, 
in  order  to  take  part  in  an  even- 
ing at  the  house  of  their  father's 
retired  friend,  Stephen  Com- 
thwaite.  The  programme  embraces 
dinner,  a  carpet-dance,  and  cha- 
rades. The  Misses  Chadwick  are 
bent  on  conquest,  and,  like  the 
uncomely  elder  sisters  in  the  story 
of  Cinderella^  have  disclosed  their 
intentions  to  Isabel.  She  knows 
intuitively  that  she  owes  her  in- 
vitation solely  to  the  kind  con- 
sideration of  her  uncle  Philip.  If 
they  had  had  their  will  she  would 
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haye  been  condemned  to  spend 
her  evening  at  the  hotel,  which 
is  their  present  temporary  destina^ 
tion. 

The  passengers  hare  been  ban- 
ished from  the  bridge,  and  are 
grouped  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
gazing  with  interest  on  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  St.  Peter's  Port, 
rising  precipitously  roof  upon  roof 
from  the  back  of  the  extensive 
harbours  to  the  topmost  heights 
beyond.  Those  persons  bound 
for  Guernsey,  who  are  sufficiently 
themselves  to  undertake  the  task, 
are  picking  out  their  luggage  from 
the  pile  that  has  been  placed  ready 
for  landing,  and  are,  laden  with 
umbrellas,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and 
handbags,  otherwise  preparing  to 
step  ashore.  The  Misses  Chad- 
wick  have  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  cabin.  Miss  Bkelton,  every 
feature  of  her  bright  face  betray- 
ing the  keenness  of  her  enjoyment, 
has  no  thought  for  Tier  baggage. 
Besides — 

*  You  are  certain  I  cannot  be  of 
any  service  to  you )' 

The  voice  is  that  of  a  tall  hand- 
some young  fellow  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  who  has  shown  her 
a  good  desX  of  delicate  attention 
during  the  voyage.  He  had  found 
her  a  camp-stool  and  rug,  and 
had  '  packed  her  up'  under  a  part 
of  the  paddle-box,  where  she  was 
snugly  protected  from  the  showers 
of  spray  that  dashed  over  the 
bridge.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  shown  no  little  interest  in 
the  contents  of  his  sketch-book. 

'Thank  you  very  much,  my 
cousins  and  myself  are  expected, 
and  we  are  only  going  to  the  hotel.' 

*  May  I — '  he  began,  and  then, 
appearing  to  i*ecollect  himself,  he 
added,  'Do  you  remain  long  in 
Guernsey  V 

'  That  depends  entirely  on  my 
uncle,'  replied  Isabel  ingenuously. 
'  He  will  follow  us  from  St.  Malo 
the  day  after  to-morrow.' 


'  Then  I  must  wish  you  good- 
morning.* 

'  Good-morning,  and  thank  you.' 

There  was  the  faintest  tinge  of 
a  rosebud  blush  on  Isabel's  face 
as  she  watched  him  ascend  the 
ladder  preparatory  to  his  landing. 
Was  fi^e  sorry  he  was  going? 
Had  she  been  in  the  mood  for 
self-examination  that  was  not  a 
time  for  indulging  in  the  exercise, 
as  her  cousins  took  care  to  let 
her  know. 

'Please,  miss,  you  are  wanted 
in  the  saloon.' 

This  message,  delivered  by  one 
of  the  steward's  boys,  recalled  her 
to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  moment  With  a  sly 
smile  she  hastened  to  the  helpless 
beings  that  had  been  consigned 
to  her  care,  and  found  them  ill 
and  irritable,  and  ripe  with  re- 
proaches for  her  neglect.  To  her 
Clara, 

'  This  is  just  like  you,  IsabeL 
Because  you  are  that  amazing 
masculine  sort  of  creature  called 
a  good  sailor,  you  have  no  com- 
passion whatever  for  the  natural 
infirmities  of  others.  I  hope  I 
am  not  cruel,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  you  prostrated  once — only 
once — and  then  you  would  know 
what  it  is.' 

Then  Amy, 

'  So  should  I,  Clarry.  People 
with  the  strength  of  ploughboys 
cannot  be  expected  to  sympathise 
with  such  frs^e  creatures  as  us. 
You  have  been  enjoying  yourself, 
I  suppose ;  while  we — ugh  !  Do 
let  us  get  ashore,  Isabel,  and  pray 
do  not  waste  any  time  in  looking 
after  our  trunks  and  things.  They 
are  all  labelled,  and  they  can  be 
sent  after  us  to  the  hotel' 

Isabel  judged  it  wise  to  make 
no  reply  to  her  cousins'  petulant 
reproaches.  Addressing  herself 
with  cheerful  energy  to  getting 
the  two  flaccid  young  ladies  ashore, 
she  and  they  were  speedily  seated 
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in  an  open  cairiage — ^minus  the 
luggage,  which,  she  had  ordered 
to  be  sent  on — and  were  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  being  driven  towards 
the  Fermain  Hotel.  As  they  left 
the  harbour  and  its  unpleasant 
associations  behind,  the  Misses 
Chadwick  gradually  recovered 
their  vivacity,  and  at  the  same 
time  became  sweeter-tempered. 

'  You  never  were  here  before, 
Isabell*  said  Clara; '  of  course  not. 
It  is  a  dreadfully  hilly  place,  but 
I  think  you  will  like  it.  I  do 
not  profess  to  understand  such 
things ;  but  those  who  do,  Lionel 
Grant,  for  example — why,  look, 
look,  Amy,  there  he  is  !'  and  she 
and  her  sister  acknowledged  in 
the  most  prononce  manner,  and 
afGsibly  withal,  the  salute  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  proceeding  in  the 
direction  which  the  carriage  was 
taking.  It  was  Isabel's  com- 
pagnon  de  voyage.  As  his  smile, 
if  not  his  bow,  was  evidently 
directed  as  much  to  her  as  to  her 
cousins,  she  also  inclined  her 
head,  blushing  the  while,  this 
time  the  colour  of  a  full-blown 
rose. 

'  Why,  Isabel,'  exclaimed  Amy, 
'  do  you  know  him  1  How's  that] 
He  has  been  sketching  in  Jersey 
these  three  weeks,  and  you  never 
surely  met  him  in  England.' 

*I  never  saw  him  until  this 
morning  on  board  the  boat,'  re- 
plied Isabel  simply. 

*0I'  exclaimed  Clara,  with 
meaning,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
changing glances  with  her  sister. 
*Well,  you  will  not  require  an 
introduction  to  him  this  evening 
at  the  Comthwaites'.' 

'He  is  to  be  there,  thenf 
eagerly  ejaculated  Isabel. 

'I  suppose  so,'  rejoined  she, 
with  an  air  of  petulance ;  '  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  Comthwaites.  But  I 
Ml  to  see  what  there  is  to  gush 
about  in  that  assurance.  Doubt- 
less there  will  be  others  at  the 


party  as  nice  as  he.     One  would 
think  you  were  smitten.' 

To  these  rude  and  ill-natured 
remarks  Isabel  vouchsafed  no 
reply,  and  as  they  had  reached 
their  hotel  neither  of  Cinderella's 
elder  sisters  troubled  to  note  the 
effect  on  Cinderella  of  the  mali- 
cious little  speech.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Misses  Chadwick  were 
put  out  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
accident  which  had  brought  Mr. 
Lionel  Grant  and  Miss  Isabel 
Skelton  together.  On  returning 
from  their  own  apartments  to  the 
coffee-room,  to  supplement  the 
apology  for  a  breakfast  which  they 
had  had  in  Jersey  by  partaking  of 
a  more  substantial  repast,  the 
young  ladies  found,  to  the  distress 
of  one  of  them,  that  part  of  the 
lugg^o  had  gone  forward  to 
Southampton.  IsabePs  trunk  was 
missing  I  She  could  have  cried 
with  vexation  as  she  thought  of 
the  party  at  the  Comthwaites'. 
Clara,  the  grittier  of  the  two 
sisters,  said, 

*0,  well,  it  can't  be  helped; 
you  will  have  to  send  an  apology. 
You  might  have  one  of  my  dresses, 
but  it  would  not  fit ;  and  as  for 
Amy—' 

'I  have  it,'  exclaimed  better- 
natured  Amy,  interrupting  her 
sister.  She  was  just  the  least  bit 
sorry  for  Isabel  *  You  know  that 
bloomy  gray  dress  of  mine  j  wear 
that.  The  trimming  is  rather 
shabby,  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
And  fine  feathers  don't  always 
make  fine  birds,  you  know.' 

'  Thank  you,'  exclaimed  Isabel ; 
'  I  shall  be  able  to  make  that  do 
nicely.'  In  her  joy  she  kissed 
Amy,  which  mark  of  gratitude 
that  young  person  received  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  compunction. 
It  was  gratifying  to  her  in  another 
sense  than  that  of  pure  compassion 
to  think  that  her  cousin  was  con- 
tent to  be  attired  for  the  party  in 
a  cast-off  dress.    Now  Miss  Skel- 
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ton  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
concede  even  the  occasional  fallacy 
of  the  proverb  which  had  been 
quoted  by  Amy.  She  felt  in  her 
heart  that  fine  feathers  do  make 
fine  birds,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
people.  And  was  not  Mr.  Lionel 
Grant  an  artist?  and —  She 
checked  her  thoughts  in  their 
wild  career  at  this  pointy  and 
having  got  rid  of  the  society  of 
the  Misses  Chadwick,  she  hoped, 
for  the  day,  the  dress  was  laid 
out  for  careful  inspection,  and  the 
shrewd  advice  of  the  landlady's 
daughter  as  to  ways  and  means 
of  renovation  sought  and  obtained. 
Leaving  her  friend  in  council  to 
summon  the  skilled  young  person 
who  was  to  practically  aid  in  the 
transformation  of  the  dress,  Miss 
Skelton  went  in  search  of  dainty 
garniture.  The  very  thing  ! 
There,  in  the  window  of  a  shop 
containing  a  wonderful  collection 
of  fragments  of  works  of  art  and 
odds  and  ends  of  bijouterie^  was 
exhibited  a  bundle  of  peacock 
feathers;  her  dress  should  be 
adorned  with  the  eyes  of  Argus, 
and  Miss  Amy's  observation 
literally  confuted  !  When  a  few 
hours  later  Isabel  scanned  with  a 
naive  sense  of  complacency  the 
finishing  touches  of  her  tiring- 
woman,  there  ran  timidly  through 
her  thoughts  this  trembling  ques- 
tion :  *  1  wonder  what  he  will 
think?'  The  next  moment  she 
reproached  herself  for  attaching 
any  importance  whatever  to  the 
opinion  of  a  stranger,  who  doubt- 
less felt  no  more  than  a  passing 
feeling  of  interest  in  her.  But 
her  cousins !  Were  they  not 
determined  on  capture  ?  It  was  a 
silent  drive  from  the  hotel  to  the 
rambling  old  Guernsey  farmhouse 
in  St.  Martin's  parish,  which  years 
before  the  taste  and  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Gornthwaite  had  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  residence;  and 
when    the    three    girls    arrived 


thither,  two  of  them  in  their 
hearts  reluctantly  admitted  that 
the  third,  in  the  discarded  dress 
of  bloomy  gray  and  rich  feather 
trimming,  looked  almost  beautifiiL 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  a  meny  dinner-party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gornthwaite  could 
not  do  enough  to  pleasure  their 
guests,  both  then  andsubsequently, 
and  being  of  that  order  of  people 
who  have  sunny  notions  of  life, 
and  never  grow  old,  they  succeeded 
to  admiration  throughout.  Twice 
only  during  the  evening  had 
Lionel  Grant  found  himself  in  the 
immediate  society  of  Miss  Skelton, 
once  as  her  partner  in  a  quadrille, 
and  again  as  an  actor  with  her  in 
a  charade. 

In  their  interchange  of  the 
rippling  amenities  of  society,  there 
appeared  to  each  converser  more 
meaning  than  those  littlenesses 
usually  carry.  His  words  were 
earnest,  hers  haltingly  timorous. 

'  I  had  no  idea  this  morning 
that  I  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  here.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Ghadwick 
and  her  sister.  I  met  them  a 
great  deal  in  London  last  season. 
Is  it  not  singular  they  never  re- 
ferred to  youF 

'Kot  at  all,'  Isabel  replied. 
'  Our  lives  are  so  different.  I  am 
a  farmer's  daughter,  and  I  live  in 
Kent.  We  are  all  busy  at  home 
in  quite  another  way  from  theirs 
during  what  you  call  the  London 
season.' 

'  Odd,  now,'  said  Lionel,  with 
a  pleasant  laugh, '  but  when  I  saw 
you  this  evening  in  that  dress — 
you  must  not  consider  me  rude — 
I  am  an  artist,  you  know — my 
thoughts  flew  at  once  to  the  Hetty 
of  Adam  Bede  (you  have  read 
AdamBede  ?),  and  I  said  to  myself 
that  is  just  the  costume  she  would 
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have  worn  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  Your  own  idea,  Mifls  6kel- 
tonf 

'O  dear,  no.  An  adaptation.' 
And  she  thereupon  told  him  the 
story  of  the  dress's  conversion. 

After  the  charade,  in  which  Miss 
Skelton  and  Mr.  Grant  enacted 
parts,  Isabel's  two  cousins,  who 
had  separately  and  conjointly 
observed  the  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  brazen  flirtation  of 
the  pair,  took  Isabel  to  task.  It 
was  Clara  who  spoke. 

*  Isabel  Skelton,  Amy  and  I  are 
more  surprised  than  words  can 
ex  press.  Are  y  ou — are  you  aware 
that  your  frequent  conversations 
with  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  a  hardened 
flirt'  (this  was  a  falsehood  coined 
on  the  spot),  *  have  been  noticed 
by  others  besides  ourselves  1  Pray 
be  more  circumspect;  otherwise 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell 
papa.' 

Nothinf?  was  farther  from  Miss 
Chadwick's  intentions  than  the 
fulfilment  of  this  threat ;  but  she 
hoped  it  would  depress  her  cousin, 
and  it  did.  The  minutes  which 
had  sped  so  joyously  began  to 
drag  with  Isabel,  who  gradually 
became  intensely  miserable,  and 
wished  herself  miles  away.  When 
Mr.  Grant  next  accosted  her  she 
replied  to  him  with  an  air  of  con- 
straint. Looking  unconsciously 
from  her  face  to  that  of  Clara's, 
he  saw  there  a  malicious  sparkle 
which  let  light  into  the  cause  of 
Miss  Skelton's  change  of  manner. 
So,  she  had  been  interfering  I 

*0  Mr.  Cornthwaite,  what  a 
lovely  moonlight  night!' exclaimed 
Miss  Chad  wick  later  on,  as  she 
looked  from  the  verandah  across 
the  shining  sea ;  *  do  take  us  for 
a  walk  to  Moulin  Huet.'  The 
amusements  were  by  this  time 
flagging,  and  Clara  feared  that, 
during  the  lull,  Mr.  Grant  and 
her  cousin  might  come  together 
again. 


'  To  Moulin  Huet  to-nigh%  m^ 
dear)  Are  yon  mad)  BememW^ 
the  moon  is  inconstant,  and,  ab|^ 
my  climbing  days  are  over !  Ba|i' 
if  yon  will  promise  to  be  verf  dv^ 
creet,  and  Lionel  will  act  as  gaid% 
go  by  all  means.  I  consi^  jem 
especially  to  his  care.  Let  ua  te 
cards,  my  friends,  while  theao 
madcaps  go  in  search  of  the  pM^ 
tnresqae.' 

The  arrangement  harmomaod 
with  Clara's  views,  but  nol  with 
Grant's.  However,  he  pttt  the 
best  face  he  could  on  the  natte^ 
and  led  the  way,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Chadwick  and  foUowei  1^ 
Amy,  Isabel,  and  two  Guomeej 
young  ladies  and  their  respeotive 
cavaliera.  Isabel  was  atterujed  by 
an  ancient  beau,  gallant  to  a  fanlSi 
who  belonged  to  the  Samian  or- 
der of  the  Sixties.  Keither  ci 
them  fpund  the  other's  convexst- 
tion  very  entertaining.  The  partjf 
had  not  proceeded  far  when 
Lionel  exclaimed, 

*  Now,  ladies,  which  is  it  to  be^ 
comfort  or  a  spice  of  danger  I' 

'  By  all  means  let  us  have  some 
excitement,'  rejoined  Clara.  She 
had  confidence  in  her  protector. 
The  beau,  who  had  lost  confidence 
in  himself,  counselled  prudence ; 
but  he  was  overruled.  Disposing 
of  their  trains  in  a  manner  that 
boded  ill  for  the  appearance  of 
those  appendages  on  the  marrow, 
the  ladies  vigorously  puraued  the 
tortuous  path  which  was  struck 
out  by  their  guide,  and  the  entire 
party  speedily  gained  the  heights. 
In  the  scramble  Isabel,  who  had 
persistently  declined  the  assist- 
ance of  her  companion  —  ho 
really  had  no  superfluous  stamina 
to  spare — found  herself  alone.  It 
troubled  her,  so  miserable  was  the 
mood  into  which  she  had  wrought 
herself,  to  remain  with  the  rest  of 
the  capricious  expedition,  and  so, 
scarcely  heeding  the  direction  in 
which  she  wandered,  she  gradually 
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lost  the  sound  of  their  voices.  The 
wind  was  freshening  and  driyin^ 
dark  clouds  across  the  face  of  the 
moon  in  a  manner  that  foretold  a 
squalL  Why  were  Clara  and  Amy 
so  cruel  to  her?  She  was  sure 
there  was  nothing  in  her  innocent 
enjoyment  of  the  bright  conversa- 
tion and  pleasant  society  of  Lionel 
Grant — what  a  dear  handsome 
fellow  he  was  ! — which  they  could 
properly  find  fault  with.  They 
were  jealous.  That  was  it.  They 
grudged — 

A  fall,  a  piercing  scream,  a  dull 
thud,,  and  silence. 

She  had  missed  her  footing  on 
the  shorn  grass,  which  is  there  as 
smooth  as  velvet,  and  had  been 
precipitated  into  the  ugly  depths 
below. 

It  is  evident  that  her  cry  has 
been  heard.  A  loud  ringing  shout 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  It  is  the  voice  of  Lionel 
Grant.  He  has  rudely  cast  aside 
Miss  ChalwLck,  and  seriously 
jeopardised  the  safety  of  that  young 
lady  in  his  mad  anxiety  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  that  cry  of  terror. 

*  Where  is  Miss  Skelton  ]  Will 
nobody  speak  ?  Braye'  (the  name 
of  the  beau),  *she  was  in  your 
charge.' 

Treating  with  indignant  scorn 
the  stammering  apologies  of  the 
feeble  old  gentleman,  Grant  turned 
to  the  two  Miss  Chadwicks,  now 
huddled  together,  and  said  fiercely, 

*  1  must  ask  you  to  take  care  of 
yourselves — ' 

'  0  Mr.  Grant,  if  anything 
should  have  happened  to  Isabel — ' 

*  Would  you  be  very  sorry  f  he 
asked  bitterly. 

Hereupon  Clara  began  to  cry. 
Paying  not  the  least  attention  to 
her  grief,  Lionel  turned  to  the  men 
and  said, 

*  Those  of  you  who  know  the 
bay,  come  with  me.  There  is  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  A  heavy 
squall  is  coming  on.' 


Whereupon  he  sped  with  pe- 
rilous alacrity  in  the  direction 
whence  the  shriek  had  appeared 
to  come.  All  this  happened  in 
the  space  of  a  few  moments.  As 
Grant's  voice  with  its  continuous 
cry,  *  Miss  Skelton,  Miss  Skelton  !' 
was  heard  lower  and  lower  in  the 
craggy  hollow  of  the  bay,  the 
thieatened  squall  came  on  in  bitter 
earnest,  and  perfected  the  physical 
misery  of  the  women,  who  were 
crouched  in  a  heap  under  the  joint 
protection  of  a  stone  wall  and  our 
friend  Braye.  The  moon  was 
hidden  behind  a  dense  cloud. 

As  Lionel  and  his  Guernsey 
aids  proceeded  in  their  search,  he 
with  feverish  rapidity,  it  became 
evident  that  without  the  light  of 
the  moon  the  chance  of  finding 
the  poor  girl  was  remote  indeed. 
He  continued  his  cry,  *  Miss  Skel- 
ton, Miss  Skelton  !'  with  piteous 
force.  Then  he  prayed  for  a  blink, 
just  a  blink,  of  the  light  of  the 
moon.  During  those  fearful  mi- 
nutes the  knowledge  came  to  him 
like  a  flash  of  inspiration  that  he 
loved  this  bonny  maid  of  Kent 
with  a  love  unspeakable,  and  if — 
But  the  thought  was  maddening. 
0,  for  the  moon !  Thank  God, 
there  it  was  at  last.  Pausing  in 
his  downward  career,  he  peered 
with  painful  care  near  and  beyond 
him,  and  descried — something. 
What  was  it  that  shone  so  cu- 
riously about  a  dozen  feet  below 
the  crag  over  which  he  leaned? 
The  fringe  of  peacock  feathers. 
Argus's  eyes  had  met  his  !  Call- 
ing aloud  for  assistance  as  he  lifted 
up  her  head,  bleeding  from  the  fall 
that  had  stunned  her,  he  whis- 
pered her  name : 

'Miss  Skelton — Isabel — dear 
Isabel !  It  is  I,  Lionel  Grant. 
You  know  me.  Thank  God,  she 
lives !' 

They  carried  her  to  the  footpath 
that  skirts  the  bay,  and  found 
with  joy  that,  save   the    severe 
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wound  she  bad  Bnetained  in  bet 
hnd,  she  was  tmhnrt 

'  Will  it  leave  a  scarf  sh«  aaked, 
as,  leaning  upon  Lionel,  they  slow- 
ly proceeded  to  where  a  carriage 
waa  waiting  to  take  her  to  Mr. 
Comtliwute'a. 

'Yea,  dear,'  he  whispered,  '  in 
my  heart  But  you  mnst  heal 
that.' 

And  she  will.  Clara  and  Amy 
are  forgiven.  Theirs  was  a  heavy 
ment,  but  it  was  deaetved. 


They  quite  approved  of  the  en- 
gagement, they  told  Isabel,  for 
Mr.  Grant  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  and  they  meant 
to  tell  papa  so.  It  is  probable 
that  Lionel's  next  holiday  will  be 
spent  in  the  hop  country.  He  has 
been  told  that  the  scenery  about 
Maidstone  is  very  fine,  and  he  has 
some  notion  of  painting  a  Hetty 
in  a  costume  he  once  saw  of 
bloomy  gray  trimmed  'with  '  the 
eyes  of  Argua.'  b.  w. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 


I. 

A  PARABLE  of  the  old  days, 

Of  matter  and  soul  at  stnfe, 
Of  Beauty  hid  in  the  thought  maze, 

Not  decking  the  outer  Uf  e  ; 
That  dwelt  in  this  great  world  gar- 
den, 

Where  lilies  and  roses  blow 
For  natures  no  griefs  may  harden, 

And  watched  the  year's  children 
grow, 
With  the  pity  and  enry  blended 

Of  an  elder  son  of  Time, 
For  creatures  so  softly  tended, 

And  nursed  for  so  short  a  prime; 
But  eyer  the  roses'  lover. 

With  more  than  a  loYer*s  care, 
Protecting  in  lawn  and  cover 

His  treasures  so  sweet  and  fair. 
Herein  a  merchant  wanders 

From  wintry  snows  outside. 
In  wonder  lost  he  ponders. 

What  means  this  palace  wide  ? 
Where  silent  welcomes  greet  him 

From  airy  viewless  hands. 
And  slaves  that  never  meet  him 

Fulfil  his  least  commands  ; 
Till  he  plucks  at  the  sacred  flower — 

Sweets  to  his  sweet  to  bear — 
And  buys  in  that  fateful  hour 

His  life  with  his  daughter  dear. 
Great  debt  she  pays  with  gladness 

From  all  her  loving  heart, 
Although  bowed  down  with  sadness 

From  his  loved  hearth  to  part. 

II. 

A  queen  among  strange  roses. 

She  moves  with  wearv  face ; 
'Gainst  Love  her  flower  heart  closes, 

Nor  grants  him  word  of  grace. 
Not  this  the  fair  immortal. 

Sight  dazzling  as  the  sun, 
Should  storm  her  souVs  shut  portal; 

And  so  she  cares  for  none 
Of  all  his  quaint  devices 

To  please  her  wayward  thought, 
Nor  gem  nor  flower  entices — 

His  homage  is  as  naught. 


She  pines  with  a  grief  unspoken, 
Eyes  that  for  home  stiU  plead. 

So  he  sends  her  there  with  a  token 
To  claim  her  in  time  of  need ; 

Far  better  that  his  were  broken 
Than  her  dear  heart  should  bleed. 

III. 

She  revels  without  measure 

In  simple  home  delights ; 
Her  days  are  one  long  pleasure- 
But  what  of  dreamful  nights  ? 
Haunted  by  eyes  that  darken 

Nightly  with  new  despair, 
Ears  for  her  voice  that  hearken. 

Lips  that  are  pale  with  care ; 
Thoughts  to  her  window  thronging, 

E'en  in  her  dreams  a  share  ; 
Hands  still  outstretched  in  longing. 

Her  burden  of  life  to  bear. 
Her  sceptre  is  sure  departed. 

For  she  owns  a  king  in  dreams ; 
Though  queen  of  self,  one-hearted, 

StiU  to  herself  she  seems 
A  slave,  for  all  her  seeming, 

And  bound  to  his  behest. 
Her  proud  heart  ever  deeming 

Such  love  its  holy  guest. 
Yet  drawn  to  his  by  sorrow. 

Some  comfort  fain  would  give. 
When  yet  it  did  but  borrow 

From  thence  whereon  to  live. 
Dying  beneath  the  roses 

She  found  him,  all  forlorn ; 
His  failing  eyes  he  closes, 

He  only  feels  their  thorn  ; 
When,  lo,  two  sweet,  sweet  flowers 

On  his  parched  lips  are  pressed, 
Fresh  as  hrom  morning  showers 

In  dewy  coolness  dressed. 
So  the  cruel  spell  was  endg^* 

Ended  the  earth*s  disguise  ; 
Wonder  and  worship  blended 

He  read  in  her  falling  eyes. 

God  send  such  resurrection 
To  each  fair  hidden  soul. 

And  with  like  sweet  reflection 
Make  fasting  mourners  whole ! 

S.  M. 
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IN  DOUBT. 


'I  don't  expect  you  to  see  the 
strength  of  my  arguments,  because 
you  are  in  love,  and  love  is  pro- 
verbially blind ;  but  if  you  had 
the  full  benefit  of  your  mental 
perception,  you  vrould  see  it,  all 
the  same.  You  are  like  the  per- 
son in  the  play;  you  " love  a  bright 
particular  star,  and  think  to  wed 
it :"  but  depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Sydney,  the  stage  is  a  bad  school 
for  wives,  and  stars  that  shine  in 
that  hemisphere  had  better  be 
admired  at  a  distance.  Besides, 
what  do  you  know  about  the  girl, 
her  people,  her  education,  and  all 
those  other  matters  about  which 
a  man  ought  to  be  so  sure  before 
he  marries  V 

In  this  manner,  very  earnestly 
indeed,  my  friend  Arthur  Herbert 
queries  and  advises  as  we  walk 
our  horses  through  Richmond 
Park  on  one  of  those  bright  No- 
vember days  which  sometimes 
break  the  dreary  monotony  of 
the  dullest  of  months. 

'Look  in  her  face  and  doubt 
her  if  you  can  !'  I  answer,  with 
enthusiasm. 

'Quite  so;  yes,  exactly.  I 
know  iil  about  that;  but  I  am 
taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
business,  and  I  earnestly  advise 
you  not  to  be  precipitate,'  Arthur 
urges. 

'Delay  implies  doubt;  and  to 
doubt  her —  It's  too  absurd  to  dis- 
cuss,'  I  reply. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  you  probably 
do  not  remember  that  you  are 
quoting  from  an  early  epistle  which 


Arthur  Pendennis  addressed  to 
his  uncle.  He  said  '  a  delay  im- 
plies a  doubt  ;*  and  yet  you  will 
admit  that  his  first  entanglement 
was  not  marked  by  extraordinaiy 
discrimination.  You  are  not  a 
love- sick  boy  of  eighteen,  but  a 
man  of  some  discernment,  ten 
years  older;  and  the  mischief  of 
it  is,  that  you  are  your  own  mas- 
ter, with  nearly  three  thousand  a 
year  to  throw  away.' 

'£ut  would  it  be  throwing 
money  away  to  marry  Ethel  Heath- 
field  ?  You  speak  very  serioualy, 
Arthur.  It  cannot  be  that  you 
know  anything  against  the  girl  f 
I  ask,  in  sudden  alarm ;  a  feeling, 
however,  which  disappears  as  soon 
as  I  remember  her  pure  eyes  and 
innocent  smile. 

'  No,'  he  answers  at  once,  and 
yet,  as  it  seems  to  my  suspicions 
ears,  with  something  of  hesitation 
or  constraint  in  his  manner;  'of 
course  I  know  nothing,  or  I  should 
feel  bound  to  tell  you.  But  it 
must  be  that  a  girl  who  has  led 
her  life  has  at  times  been  mixed 
up  with  queer  people.  She  and 
that  great  artist  (from  a  photo- 
grapher's shop-window  point  of 
view)  Ellen  Grosvenor  were  in 
the  theatre  together  for  a  long 
time,  and  were  friends,  I  believe, 
and  without  any  thought  of  harm^ 
you  know — ^ 

'  I  know  one  thing — that  Ethel 
never  would  nor  could  have  had 
any  sort  of  association  with  such 
a  creature  as  Ellen  Grosvenor. 
Their  being  together  in  the  same 
theatre  is  one  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Ethel's  life ;  but  surely  that 
should  not  be  suffered  to  wreck 
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our  happiness.  We  all  of  us  meet 
queer  people  in  our  time.' 

*  Yes ;  only  we  don't  all  want 
to  marry  their  acquaintances,'  he 
answers,  in  a  dry,  almost  an  angry, 
tone,  which  I  do  not  at  all  like ; 
and  having  no  response  ready  at 
hand,  we  ride  on  in  silence,  occu- 
pied with  our  own  thoughts. 

I  had  for  many  months,  in  com- 
mon with  the  vast  majority  of 
metropolitan  playgoers,  greatly 
admired  Ethel  Heathfield,  a 
young  actress  of  singular  charm, 
grace,  and  refinement.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  theatrical  people 
was  of  the  slightest ;  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  as  remotely 
prohahle  that  I  should  ever  hear 
her  soft  voice  uttering  words 
which  were  the  coinage  of  her 
own  hrain.  Strolling  through  a 
picture  -  gallery  one  afternoon, 
however,  I  had  come  across  a 
friend,  whose  first  dramatic  essay, 
a  comedy  of  modem  life,  had  met 
with  considerahle  success.  A 
young  lady  accompanied  him, 
veiled  and  drepsed  in  the  simplest 
good  taste,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  mentioned  her  name  on  intro- 
ducing me  that  I  recognised  Ethel 
Heathfield.  The  young  writer, 
spurred  on  to  fresh  exertions,  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  new  play.  Ethel 
hcul  been  much  pleased  with  the 
character  of  the  heroine,  and  their 
visit  to  the  gallery  was  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  a  picture  from 
which  valuable  hints  as  to  cos- 
tume were  to  be  derived.  The 
girl's  pleasant  gentle  manner,  her 
keen  intelligence  and  innate  ap- 
preciation of  art,  greatly  charmed 
me,  both  as  a  possibly  susceptible 
being  and  as  a  painter;  and  in 
the  latter  character  I  was  able  to 
be  of  service  in  sketching  some  of 
the  designs  which  were  to  be  uti- 
lised in  my  friend's  new  piece. 
In  those  days  I  was  too  poor  to 
think  of  marriage,  or  to  pursue  the 
thought  if  it  entered  my  head ; 


but  the  death  of  an  aunt  had  put 
me  into  possession  of  a  fortune; 
and  though  no  formal  engagement 
had  been  made  between  Ethel 
and  myself,  our  intimacy  had 
grown  since  that  first  meeting,  and 
developed  into  a  warmer  feeling, 
as  my  friends  were  for  the  most 
part  aware.  Even,  indeed,  the  old 
relative  whose  money  I  had  in- 
herited had  some  knowledge  of  the 
affair ;  and  my  hesitation  in  speak- 
ing to  Ethel  was  mainly  caused  by 
a  letter  which  had  accompanied 
her  bequest,  and  been  delivered  to 
me  only  after  her  death. 

'I  leave  you  this  money,'  she 
wrote,  'in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  you  will  use  it  wisely.  I 
have  heard  that  you  are  forming 
a  connection,  of  what,  had  I  less 
trust  in  your  head  and  heart,  I 
should  consider  a  very  doubtful 
nature ;  and  I  only  beg  you,  as 
my  last  request,  never  to  marry  a 
woman  who  is  not  worthy  of  your 
love.  Think,  not  altogether  of 
yourself,  but  of  the  children  which 
may  come  in  the  future,  and  be 
sure  that  their  mother  is,  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  the  term,  a  good 
and  true  woman.  And  at  any 
rate  I  ask  you,  for  my  sake,  to  do 
nothing  rashly,  but  at  least  to  wait 
until  you  have  reason  to  be  sure.' 

Nearly  six  months  had  passed 
since  I  had  read  the  letter,  but 
every  week  had  added  to  my  con- 
fidence in  Ethel's  goodness.  One 
day,  indeed,  I  casually  heard  that 
she  had  been  calling  at  Ellen 
Grosvenor's  house,  a  story  the 
impossibility  of  which  had  seemed 
sufficient  contradiction.  I  felt 
how  hateful  association  with  a 
bold,  vulgar,  ignorant  woman  of 
the  Grosvenor  stamp  must  be  to 
a  gentle  creature  like  Ethel  Heath- 
field  ;  and  paid  no  attention  to  so 
wildly  improbable  an  idea. 

My  friend's  cautions,  then,  fell 
on  a  deaf  ear ;  and,  moreover,  I 
knew  why  a  lingering  and  unwor- 
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thy  suspicion  of  Ethel  had  gener* 
ated  in  his  mind.  Walking  one 
day  through  Kensington  Gardens, 
he  had  noticed  Ethel  in  convert 
sation — ^in  close  and  earnest  argn- 
menty  he  reported — with  Lord 
Borton,  a  young  gentleman  of 
doubtful  reputation  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  with  whom  Miss 
Grosvenor's  name  was  disagree- 
ably associated.  I  had  made  no 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  as  Ethel 
had  not  mentioned  her  interview 
with  him ;  for  I  placed  in  her  im- 
plicit reliance.  I  hoped  that  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  Ethel 
would  have  dissipated  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea  of  our  marriage ; 
but  this  had  failed,  and  when  we 
left  her  neat  little  house,  my  in* 
quiiy  how  he  liked  her  had  brought 
the  answer,  '  Very  much  indeed, 
especially  as  Celia.  I  should  think 
she  could  almost  play  Juliet.'  A 
disappointing  reply  to  me,  who 
had  expected  to  £nd  him  enthu- 
siastic in  the  praise  of  her  per- 
sonal qualities. 

So  we  rode  on ;  I  perhaps  not  in 
the  most  amiable  frame  of  mind. 
K  Herbert  had  been  able  to  make 
any  definitive  charge  against  the 
girl  I  loved,  had  he  even  found  a 
justification  for  any  well-grounded 
suspicion,  I  could  have  argued  the 
question,  and,  I  felt  certain, 
should  have  been  able  to  convince 
him  of  his  error.  To  the  method 
he  adopted  of  showing  his  dis- 
pleasure with  what  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  doing,  there  was  no  answer. 
He  did  not  like  the  associations 
of  the  stage.  Ethel  was  '  not  an 
actress  of  the  common  type,  he 
would  admit — wholly  different,  if 
I  liked.  Yes,  a  true  gentlewoman ; 
but — '  There  always  was  a  but ; 
and  coming  from  him,  my  oldest 
and  closest  friend,  it  seriously  an- 
noyed me. 

Under  these  circumstances  our 
ride  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant 
one.    It  was  only  on  the  previous 


afternoon  that  he  had  seen  Ethel, 
and  even  though  on  leaving  her 
house  he  had  refused  to  dissociate 
her  from  her  theatrical  life,  I 
fondly  imagined  that  a  little  re- 
flection on  her  simplicity  and 
kindly  goodness  would  have 
brought  him  to  see  her  more  with 
my  eyes. 

'  Shall  we  get  on  t  It*s  cold, 
and  we  shall  be  late  for  lunch. 
There's  Borton,  bound  to  the  Star 
and  Garter  for  his.  He  honoured 
me  with  an  invitation  to  meet 
Miss  Grosvenor  and  some  Mends 
of  theirs,'  Herbert  said,  as  a  dog- 
cart drove  past,  and  he  saluted  its 
occupant  with  a  very  cool  nod. 
*  Thank  goodness,  they  pilled  him 
at  the  club  last  week;  and  I  fancj 
he  won't  frequent  the  Newmarket 
much  till  he  has  given  a  better 
account  of  Highflyer's  running 
than  he  has  managed  to  concoct 
at  present/ 

Borton's  proceedings  on  the 
turf  were  not  at  all  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  racing  community, 
or  to  those  at  any  rate  who  were 
not  in  the  swim  with  him ;  nor 
had  his  theatrical  management,  as 
lessee  of  the  Op^raBouffe  Theatre, 
been  to  the  edification  of  the  decent 
portion  of  the  playgoing  public 

*  Ah,'  Herbert  continued,  '  here 
come  the  rest  of  the  party,  no 
doubt.  Miss  Grosvenor  and —  See 
who  is  with  her  f  he  added,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  which  in- 
duced me  to  look  eagerly  towards 
an  approaching  carriage. 

Decked  in  somewhat  less  than 
her  customary  radiance  of  attire, 
Miss  Grosvenor  was  rapidly  driven 
towards  us,  and  seated  by  her  side 
was— Ethel  Heathfleld. 


CHAPTER  n. 

nOUBTS  DIBPBLLED. 

'  I  DO  not  think  you  have  any 
right  to  question  my  proceedings ; 
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and  if  you  had  the  right  to  ask,  I 
might  not  feel  justified  in  answer- 
ing. I  had  noticed — -with  feel- 
ings of  which  I  shall  not  now 
speak — the  fancy,  or,  as  you  say, 
the  affection,  you  had  for  me ;  hut 
I  have  noticed  also  a  restraint,  a 
want  of  confidence,  in  your  man- 
ner, which  has  pained  me  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.  Your  letter 
strengthens  my  self-respect,  and 
enables  me  to  say  what  but  for 
womanly  weakness — ^for  reasons  I 
cannot  enter  upon — I  should  have 
said  many  weeks  ago — that  our 
intimacy  must  come  to  an  end. 
Had  you  loved  me  truly,  you 
would  have  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  me.  I  have  no  explana- 
tion to  give  of  my  ''  presence  at 
Richmond  with  more  than  ques- 
tionable associates,"  and  no  more 
to  say  except  to  wish  you  heartily 
all  the  good  things  the  world  can 
give  you.* 

So  Ethel  wrote,  and  I  repeated 
the  words ;  there  was  no  occasion 
to  read  them,  for  I  knew  every 
line  by  heart,  as  I  struggled  on 
against  the  wind,  which  blew  in 
my  face  showers  of  foam  from  the 
big  waves  rolling  in  under  the 
clifTs  at  Eockington. 

The  necessity  of  writing  and 
begging  Ethel  to  tell  me  how  she 
came  to  be  in  such  strange  com- 
panionship had  been  plain  to  me 
without  Herbert's  strongly-worded 
advice ;  and  this  was  the  response 
my  letter  hcui  drawn.  It  was  not 
until  after  I  had  read  and  studied 
her  words,  and  realised  what  part- 
ing from  her  had  come  to  mean, 
that  I  knew  how  deep  my  affec- 
tion for  her  had  grown;  and  with- 
out consultation  with  my  friend  I 
had  called  at  her  house,  to  find 
her  not  at  home.  My  own  rooms 
seemed  hateful  to  me,  with  remin- 
iscences of  her  on  every  side  in 
sketches,  books,  and  music.  I 
had  therefore  started  off  to  a  plea- 
santly   unfashionable    watering- 


place,  where  out  of  season  there 
was  no  chance  of  meeting  any- 
body, and  where  I  could  sketch 
the  grand  effects  of  sea  and  cloud 
so  frequently  to  be  found  on  this 
coast  in  the  stormy  wintry  wea- 
ther. It  was,  indeed,  she  who 
had  first  told  me  of  thp  beauties 
of  Rockington,  where  she  had 
once  spent  a  summer;  and  a  vague 
sentiment  of  pleasure  in  being 
where  she  had  been  induced  the 
choice. 

And  if  I  had  found  her, 
what  could  I  have  said?  Her 
letter  was  decisive ;  and  the  half 
confession  that  she  felt,  and  had 
not  been  indifferent  to,  my  'love 
assured  me  that,  had  explanation 
been  possible,  she  ^ould  have 
explained.  Unlikely,  impossible 
as  it  had  seemed,  she  must  have 
been  the  companion  of  those  from 
whom  I  had  felt  so  confident  she 
would  have  shrunk  with  dread  and 
disgust ;  and  so  I  strove  with  but 
the  very  poorest  success  to  drive 
the  image  of  her  gentle  face  and 
pleading  tender  eyes  from  my 
heart 

A  battle  with  the  wind  along 
the  bleak  cliffs,  or,  better  stiU,  a 
cruise  round  the  headland  in  one 
of  the  fishermen's  boats,  suited 
my  frame  of  mind  much  better 
than  the  pursuit  of  my  calling, 
and  the  tiller  or  rope's-end  was 
more  often  in  my  hand  than  brush 
or  maul-stick.  Few  mental  dis- 
tractions are  more  powerful  with 
him  who  loves  the  ocean  than 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tem- 
pest's breath  prerail,* 

as  Byron  writes ;  and  why  he 
speaks  of  the  *  glad  waters  of  the 
dark  blue  sea'  all  who  delight  in 
being  borne  upon  them  can  well 
understand. 

But  reaction  after  the  excite- 
ment of  a  stormy  voyage  brought 
with  it  pain  of  double  keenness. 
I  felt  not  only  my  own  sorrow, 
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but  grief  that  she  who  had  seemed 
80  pure  and  good  should  have 
suffered  this  contamination.  It 
was  always  with  regret  that  I 
neared  shore  again.  But  on  one 
day  in  early  December,  after  a  trip 
which  had  severely  tested  the  sea- 
worthiness of  our  brave  little  boat, 
and  the  skill  of  old  Hayes,  the 
fisherman,  who  now  always  ac- 
companied me,  there  was  no  time 
to  think  of  anything  but  the  work 
in  hand.  The  sea  had  become 
much  rougher  while  we  had  been 
out,  and  landing  was  an  operation 
attended  by  considerable  difficulty 
and  no  little  danger,  as  we  plainly 
perceived  by  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  breakers  that  thundered  up 
on  to  the  beach. 

'  Steady,  William  T  the  old 
man  called  out  to  his  son,  who 
was  at  the  helm.  'Hold  on  a 
minute,  sir !  I'll  jump  out  and 
make  fast  the  anchor  ;*  and  balanc- 
ing himself  on  the  prow,  the 
moment  her  keel  touched  the 
shore  he  sprang  upon  the  beach. 
Age  had  done  little  to  destroy  old 
Hayes's  activity,  and  experience 
had  taught  him  how  to  bring  his 
boat  ashore  in  the  roughest  seas. 
Bat  for  once  the  often-accom- 
plished feat  failed.  He  lost  his 
footing,  and,  as  it  seemed,  slid 
under  the  boat  as  it  bumped  vio- 
lently on  the  stones,  and  a  cry  of 
pain  showed  too  clearly  that  some 
mischief  had  been  done.  Spring- 
ing at  once  ashore  I  hastened 
to  his  assistance,  and  William 
was  by  my  side  as  soon  as  my  feet 
were  safely  on  the  shingle  left 
by  the  retreating  billow.  ;Before 
another  could  gather  and  break 
we  had  succeeded  in  pulling  the 
old  man  well  nigh  beyond  their 
reach,  and  soon  discovered  that  in 
the  fall  or  by  the  swing  of  the 
boat  his  leg  was  broken. 

Improvising  a  stretcher  by  the 
aid  of  a  sail  and  some  spars,  we 
bore  him  carefully  to  the  town, 


where  means. of  easy  conveyance 
to  his  cottage  were  found ;  and  I 
hurried  off  to  find  a  doctor  to  set 
the  fractured  limb,  an  operation 
which  the  old  man  bore  with 
heroic  fortitude,  as  became  one  of 
his  training. 

My  boating  was  for  the  present 
brought  to  a  close,  as  I  did  not 
like  to  hire  a  new  attendant ;  and 
instead  of  being  tossed  about  in 
the  little  craft,  I  made  voyages  in 
imagination  as  I  listened  to  the 
old  sailor's  account  of  his  adven- 
turous life,  which  included  some 
hot  work  with  slavers  on  the 
African  coast,  a  boyish  experience 
of  the  navy  when  hearts  of  oak 
secured  English  supremacy  on  the 
waves,  and  a  famous  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  seas.  The  old 
sailor's  weather  -  beaten  visage 
would  light  up  and  his  pains 
depart  as  he  recounted  stories  of 
bygone  days,  and  for  a  time  the 
look  of  deeply-seated  sorrow  which 
had  marked  lines  on  his  face 
vanished. 

His  sturdy  independence,  too, 
pleased  me.  Of  compensation  for 
the  injury  received  in  my  service 
he  refused  to  hear,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  any  fault  of  mine  ; 
though  I  may  add  that  in  the  end 
I  took  care  that  his  high-minded 
generosity  did  not  go  without 
recompense.  He  had  a  little 
money  in  hand,  and  if  he  wanted 
anything  there  was  a  'fund'  for 
injured  sailors,  as  there  appeared 
to  be  for  many  other  objects.  For 
in  this  respect  Eockington  was  a 
very  remarkable  town.  The  living 
was  absurdly  small  in  value,  and 
Flood,  the  incumbent,  had  a 
growing  family ;  but  nevertheless^ 
as  I  discovered  on  making  in- 
quiries as  to  these  various  funds, 
he  always  had  some  agreeably 
substantial  silver  coins,  often  a 
piece  of  gold,  and  sometimes  even 
a  five-pound  note,  for  any  really 
deserving  object ;  and  among  the 
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little  colony  of  fishermen  estab- 
lished at  Kockington  deserving 
objects  were  plentiful,  especially 
in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
boats  could  not  get  out. 

With  Flood  I  made  many  ex- 
cursions, and  learnt  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
many  simple  lives ;  so  that  as 
Christmas  approached  I  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  place,  and  deter- 
mined to  see  out  the  old  year  in 
the  almost -deserted  town;  and 
strive,  by  mitigating  the  grief  of 
others,  to  find  mitigation  for  my 
own. 

Old  Hayes  meantime  progressed 
apace,  as  one  of  his  breeding  and 
occupation  is  likely  to  do ;  and  one 
day  just  before  Christmas,  when 
I  had  trudged  out  to  his  cottage, 
and,  as  was  now  the  custom,  had 
been  met  a  little  way  off  and  es- 
corted to  the  door  by  kelson,  the 
old  dog,  who  had  accepted  me  as 
a  friend  of  the  family  and  did  his 
beet  to  show  me  welcome,  I  found 
the  invalid  in  singularly  good 
spirits;  albeit,  as  I  entered,  he 
had  hastily  dashed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes  and  thrust  a  letter  into 
his  pocket.  After  our  usual  chat, 
and  the  discussion  of  plans  for  a 
yachting  expedition  as  soon  as  he 
was  well  enough  to  get  about 
again,  I  walked  to  the  town  with 
my  friend  Flood,  the  parson,  who 
had  called  just  as  I  was  leaving, 
and  from  him  I  heard  more  than 
the  old  man  had  cared  to  tell  me. 
Hayes  had  a  daughter,  who  had 
gone  into  domestic  service  some 
years  before,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  died ;  and  to  his  joy  and 
surprise  a  letter  from  her  had  just 
arrived.  What  more  the  epistle 
contained  Flood  did  not  know,  for 
the  old  man  had  simply  whispered 
to  him,  *  Tve  heard  from  my  girl.' 

On  the  next  day  I  did  not 
make  my  familiar  journey  to  the 
cottage,  and  Nelson  no  doubt 
looked  for  me  in  vain.     Instead, 
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I  wandered  about  the  cliffs,  think- 
ing— of  Ethel.  For  thoughts  of 
her  recurred  again  and  again,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  drive  them 
away.  What  pleasure  could  she 
have  found  in  companionship  with 
such  a  woman  as  Ellen  Grosvenort 
How  could  she  bring  herself  to  be- 
come the  guest  of  such  a  man  as 
Eorton  1  She  was  an  actress,  and 
the  most  wonderful  of  her  race  if 
she  could  enjoy  such  feasts  as 
that  to  which  she  was  bound  when 
last  I  saw  her,  and  seem  what  she 
had  seemed  to  me  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  little  home. 

My  reflections  did  not  induce 
me  to  take  another  solitary  ramble 
next  day,  so  I  sought  out  Flood, 
and  went  the  rounds  with  him. 
His  hearty  cheerful  manner  and 
friendly  greeting  to  those  whose 
cottages  he  visited  would  have 
made  him  welcome,  even  had  he 
not  been  known  as  the  distributor 
of  the  *  fund'  which  did  so  much 
in  so  many  quarters — mended  so 
many  nets,  patched  up  so  many 
boats,  and  found  materials  for  so 
many  meals  when  boats  and  nets 
were  perforce  idle. 

Eound  by  the  beach  and  up 
the  cliff  soon  brought  us  to  old 
Hayes's  cottage,  and  hardly  wait- 
ing for  the  cheery  *  Come  in  T 
which  usually  answered  our  sum- 
mons, we  entered,  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  burden  we  carried  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  festivity  to 
our  friend's  Christmas  dinner. 
William  was  away;  but  his  pa- 
tient tenderness  was  not  missed, 
for  a  girl  stooped  over  the  sofa 
and  smoothed  the  pillows  on  which 
lihe  injured  leg  lay.  Our  entrance 
caused  her  to  turn  her  face,  and 
to  my  amaaement  I  recognised — 
Ellen  Grosvenor. 

The  old  man's  daughter  had  re- 
turned, and  Nelly  Hayes  who  had 
played  about  the  beach  in  child- 
hood was  once  more  in  her  father's 
home.     She  drew  back  with  an 
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abashed  •bow  as  Flood  stepped 
towards  her;  but  he  warmly 
grasped  her  hands,  and  bade  her 
heartily  welcome  home,  with  a  few 
earnest  words  of  kindness  which 
brought  a  gush  of  tears  to  her  eyes. 

And  now  I  began  to  see  the 
origin  of  the  'fund.'  As  some 
kind  of  reparation  for  her  wasted 
life,  she  had  sought  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  her  old  companions. 
And  this  discovery  I  expounded 
to  Flood,  who,  however,  corrected 
me,  as  we  tiuned  away  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words,  that  we 
might  not  seem  to  be  noting  too 
closely  how  Ellen  sobbed  in  her 
fathei^s  arms. 

*No,'  Flood  said,  *you  are 
wrong;  but  you  shall  see  the 
origin  of  the  fund  in  a  moment ;' 
and  he  went  to  the  door,  in  an- 
swer to  a  knock  which  had  just 
sounded.  I  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  bent  to  open  the 
latch,  and  there,  framed  in  the 
doorway,  was — ^Ethel  Heathfield. 

It  had  come  on  to  rain  heavily, 
and  there  she  stood,  the  hood  of 
her  cloak  thrown  over  her  head, 
her  sweet  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face 
with  an  expression  which  told  me 
that  to  doubt  her  supreme  purity 
and  goodness  was  as  foolish  as  it 
was  culpable.  Often  I  had  seen 
her  decked  with  all  the  milliner's 
and  jeweller's  art,  but  never  so 
utterly  lovable  as  now  gazing 
into  my  eyes. 

Flood  began  an  introduction. 
'Miss  Melton,  may  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  known  to  you 
my  &iend — '  But,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, I  seized  Ethel  in  my  arms, 
and  held  her  tightly  clasped  to 
the  heart  that  had  longed  so  ar- 
dently to  meet  her  once  again. 

Little  explanation  need  be  add- 
ed. Ethel's  father,  Heath  Melton, 


had  been  curate  at  Eockington, 
and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
place  was  far  more  than  that  of  a 
visitor.  He  had  striven  to  be  the 
friend  to  the  poor  in  his  flock, 
and  on  his  death  Ethel,  left  un- 
provided for,  had  taken  lessons  in 
music  with  a  view  to  teaching. 
The  organist  who  taught  her, 
however,  had  discovered  her  talent 
for  the  stage,  with  which  he  had 
been  long  connected,  and  advised 
that  career  in  preference  to  the 
drudgery  of  teaching  music  in 
competition  with  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  rival  professors.  She had 
succeeded  beyond  expectation^and 
with  all  the  money  she  could  spare 
she  had  continued  her  father^s 
good  work.  Flood  knew  well 
what  her  life  had  been,  and  it 
was  she  who  had  induced  Nelly 
Hayes  to  return  home,  had  nursed 
her  patiently  through  a  long  ill- 
ness, and  at  last  restored  her  to 
her  father's  arms. 

*  But  why  did  you  go  to  lunch 
with  Lord  Borton  the  time  I  saw 
you  last)'  I  asked  one  day,  in 
no  doubt — ^thank  Heaven  for  re- 
moving it — ^but  from  sheer  curi- 
osity. 

'  Lunch !  I  never  went,  nor  did 
ITelly,  that  day.  I  think  she  said 
she  had  been  asked,  and  had  de- 
clined ;  for  just  then  I  had  been 
able  to  make  her  think  of  old  days 
here  by  the  sea.  We  went  for  a 
drive  together,  because  she  said  I 
seemed  to  shun  her,  and  everybody 
else  would ;  but  we  never  knew 
that  Lord  Borton  was  near.' 

*  Can  you  forgive  me  and  love 
me,  and  may  I  help  you  to  aid 
your  father's  friends  V  I  ask. 

The  tightening  clasp  of  her 
hand  and  the  snule  which  beams 
in  her  pure  eyes  form  a  response 
more  eloquent  than  words. 

p.  w. 
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I  HAYS  always  been  under  the 
stroDg  impression  that  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  ghosts  has  failed 
to  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of 
serious  attention.  The  Spiritual- 
ists complained  greatly  that  Fara- 
day woxild  not  bestow  any  serious 
attention  on  the  phenomena  whose 
existence  they  alleged.  For  the 
rapping  department  of  Spiritual- 
ism I  have  personally  as  much 
contempt  as  Faraday  could  have ; 
but  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that 
when  a  scientific  issue  was  sought, 
the  challenge  was  not  seriously 
taken  up.  I  think  there  is  a 
much  stronger  argument  in  favour 
of  the  ghosts  themselves  than 
there  is  for  their  spirit-rapping. 
For  instance,  if  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare condescend,  by  an  elaborate 
but  clumsy  process  of  knocks,  to 
make  some  extremely  common- 
place observations,  I  must  greatly 
regret  that  their  mental  calibre 
has  so  deeply  d^^erated  since 
the  days  they  were  in  the  flesh. 
And,  indeed,  if  their  remarks  were 
of  a  better  quality,  I  should  still 
prefer  limiting  myself  to  their 
human  publications.  I  grieve  to 
say  that  there  are  still  some  son- 
nets of  Shakespeare's  about  which 
my  mind  is  not  made  up,  and  still 
some  of  the  obscurer  prose  writ- 
ings of  Milton  with  which  I  am 
unacquainted.  I  should  therefore 
venture  to  say  to  the  rapping 
spirit :  '  Illustrious  rapper,  I  shaU 
he  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  communications  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  the  works  composed 
by  you  while  in  a  former  state  of 
existence.  As  soon  as  I  have 
mastered  those,  I  shall  be  grateful 


for  any  further  communications.' 
Milton,  by  the  way,  may  not  un- 
fairly be  claimed  as  a  Spiritualist. 
We  remember  his  words : 

*  Millions  of  spiritoBl  beings  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  when  both  we  sleep  and  when 
we  wake.* 

At  Chrbtmas  time,  whether  we 
believe  in  ghosts  or  not,  we  talk 
over  ghost  stories — ^talk  over  them, 
telling  story  after  story,  giving 
tradition  upon  tradition ;  very  bold 
while  the  logs  are  heaped  high  and 
the  wassail  cup  is  going  round; 
but  perhaps  the  boldest  slightly 
shy  as  he  creeps  along  the  long 
shadowy  corridors  of  a  country 
house,  and  into  big  bedrooms 
where  everything  is  shrouded  in 
deep  gloom,  out  of  which  anything 
might  come.  A  great  deal  of  the 
conversation  consists  in  ghost 
stories,  more  or  less  authenti- 
cated— generally,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  less  so— which  each  person 
has  to  relate.  It  is  observable 
that  every  individual  gives  the 
story  at  secondhand.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  met  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  have  told  a  ghost 
story  straight  off.  The  remark- 
able ghost  story  relating  to  the 
late  Theodore  Alois  Buckley, 
chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
the  translator  of  a  good  many 
Greek  and  Latin  works  for  Bohn's 
series,  is  familiar  to  very  many. 
Similarly  I  knew  a  most  admirable 
and  homely  clergyman  who  used 
to  tell  what  I  may  call  a  domestic 
ghost  story.  An  old  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  dropped  in  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  him  one  after- 
noon, and  gave  him  some  excellent 
and  seasonable  advice.    Two  items 
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were  that  he  shonld  never  omit  to 
have  familj  prayers,  and  to  say 
grace  before  dinner.  The  third 
item  he  always  kept  to  himself.  It 
transpired  afterwards  that  his  old 
friend  had  died  at  the  very  time 
when  he  entered  the  room  and  com- 
menced the  conversation.  There  is 
something  like  this  in  the  iDgeni- 
oos  story  fabricated  by  De  Foe  of 
the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  in 
order  to  get  a  circolation  for 
Drelinconrt  On  Death, 

I  observed  that  in  all  our  argu- 
mentation there  was  a  constant 
reference  to  the  Good  Book.  Al- 
though some  of  onr  modem  phi- 
losophers desire  to  improve  it  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  think 
that  we  have  reached  a  stage  of 
civilisation  in  which  it  may  be 
safely  laid  aside,  it  somehow  seems 
that  every  diBCossion  of  this  kind 
is  incomplete  without  it.  Indeed  our 
young  people  showed  a  creditable 
knowledge  of  chapter  and  verse. 
Of  course  we  heard  of  the  old  lady 
at  Endor  raising  the  ghost,  and  of 
people  fancying  that  there  might 
be  the  angel  of  Peter.  Hovvever, 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  theological 
argument  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  fairly  observed  that  scriptural 
authority  is  tiot  to  be  alleged 
against  the  theory,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  its 
favour. 

The  real  argument  is  of  a  three- 
fold character. 

First,  there  is  no  a  priori  im- 
probability against  the  tlieory. 
flatber,  like  the  biblical  argu- 
ment, the  probability  is  in  its 
favour. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  uniform  tradition  in  ita 
favour. 

Thirdly,  there  are  various  cases 
sufficiently  authenticated  according 
to  the  rules  of  evidence. 

Now,  without  caring  to  be 
dogmatic,  I  venture  to  say  that 
these  considerationB  constitute  an 


argument  well  worthy  of  attention 
in  favour  of  the  ghost  theory. 

I  do  not  venture  to  expand  the 
argument,  familiar  to  very  many, 
that  in  every  material  body  there 
is  a  spiritual  body  intermingled; 
and  that  when  the  material  body 
decays  there  is  a  spiritual  body 
which  is  hberated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  flesh.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  exponents  of  this 
theory.  According  to  him,  the 
disembodied  spirit  is  in  a  sense 
embodied,  although  the  embodi- 
ments are  not  recognisable  by  our 
senses.  But  this  does  not  signify, 
as  there  are  many  most  potent 
real  things  which  we  cannot  see, 
such  as  currents  of  the  air  and 
electricity.  It  is  allowable  to  sup- 
pose that  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  these  forms  may  at  times  be 
pennitted  to  be  visible.  We  may 
believe  that  the  blessed  spirits  will 
have  something  else  and  better  to 
do  than  to  take  up  that  tangled 
skein  of  earthly  affairs  of  which 
they  must  be  heartily  tired.  Dean 
Ramsay  tells  a  curious  story  of 
two  old  Scotchwomen,  one  of  whom 
was« dying:  'And  if  ye  see  our 
Jean  in  heaven,  ye'U  jest  tell  her 
we  aU  be  bidin'  wea*  'Hist, 
woman,'  returned  the  worthy  saint, 
*  I  can't  go  cleckin'  all  over  heaven 
after  your  Jean.'  0  sancta  Wm- 
plmtas  /  Without  being  anthro- 
pomorphic, we  may  beUeve,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  while  the  liberated 
spirits  will  not  do  our  errands, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
great  crises  and  emergencies  for 
humanity,  or  for  their  dear  ones — 
'si  quid  mortal ia  tanguut^ — when 
they  will  have  the  will,  if  they 
have  the  desire,  to  manifest  them- 
selves. The  first  ai^umeut  may 
be  thus  briefly  summarised :  Unless 
we  are  sheer  atheista  we  believe 
that  souls  are  immortal;  then  there 
is  the  probability  that  tht^y  have 
ethereal  bodies  capable  of  viaibili^. 
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and  the  poesibilitj  that  they  may 
at  times  be  yisible  to  oarseWes. 

Of  the  vast  mass  of  tradition 
existing  on  the  subject  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  There  is  no 
century  or  country,  no  family, 
hardly  any  individual,  where  some 
traditions  of  the  kind  are  not  to  be 
found.  The  mofit  simple  and  rudi- 
mentary form  of  the  supernatural 
appearance  is  the  dream ;  '  for  the 
dream  is  from  Jove.'  Every 
night  of  the  year  there  are 
multitudes  of  us  who  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  with  a  remark- 
able fidelity  which  no  waking 
effort  could  achieve;  all  the  old 
surroundings  revive  in  marvellous 
detail;  the  form  of  him  who, 
himself  beloved,  loved  us,  comes 
forth  with  gracious  voice  and  be- 
nignant aspect  Now  no  doubt 
these  dreams  are  mainly  reminis- 
cences, the  revival  of  old  scenes 
photographed  for  ever  upon  the 
brain.  But  we  need  not  suppose 
that  this  phantasmagoric  proces- 
sion that  sweeps  through  the  cham- 
bers of  the  mind  is  altogether 
purposeless  and  unreal.  Have 
none  of  us  found  the  rush  of 
revived  affections,  the  solemn  in- 
fluence of  the  revival  of  old  im- 
pressions, the  coming  forth  from 
hidden  rooms  of  the  mind  of  mat- 
ters that  had  altogether  escaped 
our  recollection, — *the  burial  places 
of  memory  give  up  their  dead'? 
The  quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus  of  theologians 
especially  applies  to  ghost  stories. 
There  is  a  universal  coTMensua  in 
their  favour.  The  mass  of  tradition 
is  simply  overwhelming.  To  treat 
the  general  instinct  and  conviction 
of  mankind  with  contempt  is  both 
unhistorical  and  unphOosophical. 
The  spiritual  machinery  of  our 
greatest  dramatists,  the  most  stir- 
ring legends,  yes,  and  some  chap- 
ters of  authentic  history,  must 
disappear  if  we  reject  the  imwaver- 
ing  tradition.     If  the  old  proverb 


is  true  that  there  is  no  smoke 
without  fire,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  uniform  existence  of  the 
body  of  accepted  tradition  on  the 
subject,  without  at  least  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  nucleus  of  truth  1 
Many  of  our  readers  have  read  of 
Lord  Lytton's  8cin  Loecaj  and 
there  are  various  corresponding 
traditions  in  Norse  and  Scandi- 
navian literature.  I  believe  that 
the  Strange  Story  embodied  some 
of  Bulwer  Lytton's  deepest  con- 
victions, not  to  say  experiences. 
Talleyrand  used  to  say  that  there 
was  something  wiser  than  the 
wisest  person,  more  eloquent  than 
the  eloquent,  more  far-sighted 
than  the  shrewdest,  and  that  was 
prevailing  sentiment  and  public 
opinion.  It  is  to  the  detecting 
and  reproducing  of  this  floating 
public  opinion  that  the  Times  has 
owned  its  marvellous  success.  I  do 
take  the  sentence  as  entirely  true ; 
for  there  have  been  times  when 
the  opinions  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Shake- 
speare or  an  Aristotle  have  been 
pretty  well  worth  the  thoughts  of 
all  other  writers  put  together. 
But  this  universal  feeling  and 
constant  abiding  tradition  has  al- 
ways been,  with  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
'  on  the  side  of  the  angels,'  on  the 
side  of  supernatural  appearances. 

Next,  what  is  the  amount  of 
positive  testimony,  of  evidence  that 
will  sustain  cross-examination,  that 
we  have  in  favour  of  the  popular 
theory]  In  our  scientific  day  we  can 
only  proceed  according  to  facts  accu- 
rately stated  and  vigorously  sifted. 
It  is  utterly  unscientific  to  laugh 
the  theory  out  of  court,  and 
to  pooh-ppoh  all  the  witnesses. 
Science  has  only  been  able  to 
make  its  sure  advances  by  accept- 
ing facts,  when  shown  to  be  facts, 
even  of  the  most  contrariant 
character,  satisfied  that  they  will 
be  reconciled  on  a  higher  plane. 
If  the  evidence  given  on  behalf 
of  alleged  supernatural  occurrences 
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cannot  be  received,  there  is  an  end 
of  snch  things  as  evidence  on  the 
one  side  and  conviction  on  the 
other.  Many  an  important  litiga- 
tion has  been  settled  on  less  con- 
clusive testimony  than  supports 
many  an  instance  of  apparition  or 
second  sight.  What  is  especially 
remarkable  is,  that  these  ghost 
stories,  as  we  may  call  them 
generically,  instead  of  vanishing 
away  in  the  increasing  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  almost  be 
said  to  show  an  increasing  fre- 
quency ;  at  least  there  are  increas- 
ing facilities  in  their  becoming 
known.  In  the  recent  memoirs 
of  Lady  Oeorgiana  Ghatterton  she 
mentions  how,  when  she  sat  by  the 
side  of  her  dead  mother,  her  soul 
was  filled  with  a  solemn  gladness, 
and  she  was  convinced  that  her 
mother's  spirit  was  with  her.  She 
gives  also  some  remarkable  and 
authentic  instances  of  second 
sight.  I  myself,  within  the  range 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
could  give  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  kind.  In  recent 
cases,  such  as  have  happened  with- 
in the  last  few  years  or  months, 
there  is  generally  an  nnconquer* 
able  and  natural  aversion  on  the 
part  of  the  living  to  publishing 
details  respecting  their  deceased 
relatives.  Just  to  mention  a  few 
salient  cases.  No  one  can  question 
either  the  fi^ood  sense  or  good  faith 
of  John  Wesley.  He  entertained 
the  strongest  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, and  his  narrative  of  the 
weird  occurrences  at  Epworth  has 
always  been  accepted  as  authentic. 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  cycle  of 
spiritualistic  phenomena  in  connec- 
tion with  Swedenborg.  There  is 
a  remarkble  account  of  Richardson, 
in  his  northern  voyages,  finding 
the  words  written  on  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  'Steer  north;'  and  doing 
thus  he  saved  a  number  of  lives. 
There  has  been  the  dream  about 
shipwrecked  sailors  which  has  led 


to  a  boat  being  pushed  off  next 
day  to  neighbouring  rocks,  and 
there  rescuing  the  sufferers  just  in 
time.  Various  cases  of  second 
sight  stand  upon  indisputable 
authority.  While  residing  at  Car- 
diff I  knew  the  case  of  a  police- 
man stabbed  by  a  butcher;  the 
poor  widow  had  seen  the  whole 
thing  in  a  dream  the  night  before. 
The  remarkable  instance  of  a 
gentleman  in  Comwali  seeing  by 
second  sight  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Perceval  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. But  finally,  to  return  to 
our  friends  the  ghosts ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  call  them  our  friends,  for, 
to  quote  pious  old  Huddle  (to 
whom  a  'visible  and  suppliant 
ghost'  foretold  the  Plague  of 
London  six  months  before),  '  whai 
pleasures  and  improvements  do 
such  deny  themselves  who  scorn 
and  avoid  all  opportunity  of  inter- 
course with  souls  separate,  and  the 
spirits  glad  and  sorrowful,  which 
inhabit  the  unseen  world  !'  Take 
the  historical  ghost  of  'the  bad^ 
Lord  Lyttelton.  This  story  has 
been  lately  told  by  two  authors 
with  great  carefulness — ^the  Eev. 
F.  G.  Lee  and  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald ;  and  the  late  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, than  whom  a  more  honourable 
and  able  man  never  existed,  de- 
voted great  pains  to  its  thorough 
investigation.  The  pith  of  the 
story  is  that,  three  days  before  his 
death,  he  saw  in  his  house,  in  Hill- 
street,  Berkeley-square,  a  flutter- 
ing bird,  and  afterwards  a  woman 
appeared  to  him  in  white  apparel, 
and  said  to  him,  '  Prepare  to  die ; 
you  will  not  exist  three  days/ 
The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
story  is  the  number  and  variety  of 
independent  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  the  occurrence.  The  extraordi- 
nary story  of  the  apparition  of  » 
member  of  the  HeU-fire  Club  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford — m 
imitation  of  Wilkes's  Club  at  Med- 
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mentuun  Abbe; — was  related  to  the 
writer  when  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  and  since  then  the  evidence 
has  been  sifted  and  arranged.  The 
fignre  of  an  nndergraduate  was 
seen  scaling  the  college  at  the  rery 
moment  when  the  man  had  fallen 
down  in  tbe  midst  of  a  dnmken 
orgy.  OfcouTBemanjaapemataral 
stones  admit  of  a  perfectly  natn- 
raliatio  interpretation.  For  in- 
Btance,  in  that  charming  storj  of 
Maj-mome  (is  it  possible  that  it 
can  hare  been  written  by  the 
present  Ijord  Lytton  7)  there  is  a 
man  playing  the  gbost,  who  re- 
ceires  a  bullet  in  his  shoolder, 
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which  leads  to  the  discorery  of 
a  morderons  conspiracy.  JUore- 
OTer,  a  very  seriona  chapter  might 
be  written  on  cases  of  insanity  or 
death  caosed  by  foolieb  people 
simnlating  the  honours  of  ghoet- 
dom. 

At  all  events  we,  sitting  cozily 
over  onr  Christmas  hearth  and 
telling  onr  mutual  ghost  stories, 
folly  indorse  the  expree^on  that 
'  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
onr  philosophy ;'  and  are  resolved 
that  we  will  not  speak  nnsympa- 
thisinglj  or  carelessly  of  the  doc- 
trine of  apparitions. 


MY  CHRISTMAS  FAIRY. 


See  her  standing  with  crown  and  with  sceptre, 

Little  queen  of  Love's  kingdom  to-night ; 
Every  heart  will  adore  and  accept  her. 

For  love  is  her  right. 

A  little  head  crownM  with  berries ; 

A  little  brow  clouded  with  doubt  ; 
Little  lips  that  are  redder  than  cherries. 

Too  pretty  to  pout 

A  little  fay  dressed  for  the  fairies ; 
A  little  court  waiting  without, 
A  court  where  no  sin  and  no  care  is, 

Your  kingdom,  no  doubt 

Do  you  think  of  the  part  you  are  playing. 

As  you  stand  with  that  fair  drooping  head — 
What  thoughts  through  your  little  brain  straying 

Will  live  there  unsaid? 

The  wild  wind  is  sweeping  through  cloudland ; 

The  firelight  glows  fervent  and  red ; 
The  white  snow  is  weaving  a  shroud-band 

For  hours  that  are  dead. 

The  joy-bells  ring  out  through  the  night-air ; 

The  old  King  of  Winter  draws  near ; 
In  the  glow  and  the  gleam  of  the  light  there 

His  welcome  you  hear. 

O  lips  that  are  sweeter  than  laughter, 

Smile  too  at  the  Christmas  King's  birth ; 
Let  the  shadows  aud  sorrows  come  after 

Our  season  of  mirth. 

Throw  off  those  grave  thoughts,  little  f&uj ; 

Give  kisses  and  smiles  for  to-night ; 
Or  if  of  caresses  you're  chary, 

Look  on  with  delight. 

There  are  hearts  that  may  ache  some  hereafter 

For  the  lustre  that  lives  in  your  eyes, 
And  the  red  Hps  that  break  into  laughter, 

Or  tremble  with  sighs. 

But  the  spell  of  the  young  years  that  bind  you 

Is  sacred  and  holy  and  sure  ; 
As  we  leave  you,  I  would  we  might  find  you, 

So  gentle  and  pure.  bita. 


THE  EVES  OF  TWO  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 


For  some  years  I  was  sab-editor 
of  the  Illvsfrated  Social  Review, 
It  is  deyoted  to —  But  I  will  not 
stop  to  puff  the  Review,  explain 
its  scope,  or  describe  its  method. 
The  completeness  of  mj  disinter- 
estedness will  be  felt  when  I  assure 
my  reader  that  I  have  received 
all  the  money  I  ever  earned  of  it ; 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  my 
earning  any  more ;  and  that  in  the 
week  preceding  Christmas  last 
year  I  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
the  paper. 

In  justice  to  myself  I  most  say 
that  my  retirement  was  not  caused 
by  anything  within  the  jui^diction 
of  my  prudence  or  ability.  I  re- 
signed ;  and  I  resigned  because  I 
was  suffering  from  fierce  nervous 
excitement,  which,  my  doctor  sooth- 
ingly assured  me,  threatened  either 
my  life  or  my  sanity;  he  could  not 
say  for  certain  which. 

'  If  I  resign,*  said  I  to  my  doc- 
tor, 'I  lose  the  majority  of  my 
income.' 

*  If  you  don't  resign/  said  he, 
in  a  tone  that  indicated  his  final 
opinion  was  in  the  words,  'you 
will  go  oyer  to  either  the  great 
majority — the  dead — or  the  lesser 
majority,  the  majority  of  the  living 
— the  fools.' 

I  was  not  alone  in  the  world. 
My  people  at  home  took  an  interest 
in  me,  and  looked  to  me  for  house- 
keeping money;  and  I  had  been 
too  long  connected  with  the  Illvs- 
traied  Social  Review  not  to  have 
a  well-defined  notion  of  my  duty 
as  a  social  being;  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  (having  some  left  still) 
to  take  my  doctor's  advice,  and  to 
live— and  to  live  in  sanity. 


If  there  were  any  likelihood  of 
my  being  able  to  resume  my  duties 
in  six  months,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  owner  of  the  paper  would 
have  consented  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  a  substitute  while  I  was 
recruiting  my  health ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  case  did  not  allow 
of  this. 

'If,'  said  my  doctor  to  me,  earlier 
in  the  case  than  the  period  from 
which  I  last  quoted  words  of  his, 
'you  spend  one  more  night  in  that 
office  under  any  circumstances,  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  or  rather  I  will  answer 
for  the  consequences,  and  say  that 
they  must  be  disastrous.' 

This  decision  had  narrowed  the 
question  to  two  issues  :  Was  the 
paper  to  ^eek  a  new  office,  or  was 
I  to  seek  a  new  paper  ?  The  reply 
was  sadly  obvious  to  me.  I  must 
go.  True,  the  paper  had  changed 
from  the  old  office  to  this  new 
one  only  a  week  before ;  but  that 
change  had  been  owing  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  paper  and  the  neces- 
sity for  more  extensive  offices,  and 
had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  nerves  of  any  one  of  the 
staff. 

In  the  week  preceding  last 
Christmas  twelve  months  a  certain 
event  took  place.  I  shall  now  re- 
late that  event  here. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the 
lUtistrated  Social  Review  appeared 
each  year  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas. It  was  not  an  '  extra  num- 
ber,' but  the  ordinary  weekly 
issue  swollen  to  about  double  the 
usoal  size.  The  literary  matter 
of  ffia  Christmas  number  did  not 
differ  very  laigely  from  the  literary 
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matter  of  the  ordinary  weekly 
part.  There  was  usnally  a  long 
story  illustrating  some  striking 
social  question,  and  this  story 
formed  tiie  only  literary  innovation 
on  a  routine  number.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  enlarged  paper 
lay  in  its  engravings,  of  which 
there  were  a  double  number,  and 
its  coloured  plate,  a  feature  pecu- 
liar to  the  Christmas  number.  As 
sub-editor  it  was  my  duty  to  read 
all  proofs,  see  the  paper  'made  up' 
according  to  the  instructions  of  my 
chief,  and  be  present  in  the  print- 
ing-office when  the  paper  went  to 
press.  As  soon  as  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  paper  was  brought  to  me  by 
the  foreman  printer  (in  case  it  was 
all  right),  I  initialled  it,  told  the 
printer  to  *  Go  on !'  then  my  re- 
sponsibility was  at  an  end,  and  I 
took  my  way  home. 

We  went  to  press  on  Thursday 
night  each  week.  Sometimes  I  was 
able  to  get  away  from  the  office 
at  ten  o'dock;  often  I  did  not  find 
myself  in  a  position  to  initial  the 
sheets  until  past  midnight.  The 
Christmas  number  being  the  most 
important  of  the  year,  1  rarely 
could  get  away  until  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  My  chief  usually 
looked  in  at  about  ten  o'clock  just 
to  see  that  all  was  in  train,  and 
then  left  me.  On  Thursday  night, 
the  week  before  Christmas  1876, 
the  editor  came  at  ten,  we  had  a 
somewhat  lengthened  chat,  he 
looked  at  the  last  proof-slips,  and 
then  left  me  to  revise  the  pages 
and  see  the  whole  paper  together 
and  'pulled'  before  I  took  my 
leave. 

It  was  a  quarter -past  twelve 
o'clock  when  he  and  I  shook 
hands,  and  he  went  slowly  down 
the  iron-edged  stairs. 

The  printing-office  was  in  a 
court  off  Fleet-street.  In  all  the 
world  there  is  no  stiller  place  than 
one  of  these  ghostly  courts  off 
Pleet^street,  if  the  dlenoe  is  not 


broken  by  the  tear  and  chatter  of 
printing  machinery. 

Winchester-court  at  the  time 
my  chief  left  was  resounding  to 
the  rattle  of  two  dozen  machines. 
The  room  I  was  sitting  in  trembled 
like  a  frightened  horse,  the  glass 
in  the  window  clattered,  and  the 
whole  air  seemed  torn  by  waves 
and  cross  waves  of  jarring  noises. 
In  the  basement  of  the  house  in 
which  I  sat  three  large  machines 
were  at  work ;  on  the  ground  floor 
four  clanged  and  whirred ;  by  my 
side  on  the  first  floor  a  gas-engine 
snorted,  and  shook  its  iron  nek, 
and  struggled  like  a  chained  wild- 
beast  striving  to  escape;  whUe  a 
number  of  Hthographic  machines 
croaked  and  muttered  all  round 
me  like  a  swarm  of  monster  bull- 
frogs and  a  flight  of  gigantic 
mosquitoes. 

This  uproar  of  machinery  all 
round  made  it  necessary  to  speak 
loudly  in  order  to  make  oneself 
heard.  The  tone  of  ordinary  con- 
versation would  seem  a  hoarse  in- 
distinct whisper.  No  sound  from 
the  court  outside  could  reach  me, 
and  no  sound  I  could  make  would 
have  any  chance  of  reaching  ears 
not  within  the  four  walls  of  my 
room. 

Just  before  the  editor  left  me 
the  foreman  printer  had  been  down 
to  take  away  some  proofs  and 
speak  with  the  chief  and  myself. 
When  the  foreman  was  going 
away  I  had  said  to  him, 

*  Well,  Mr.  Bain,  when  will  you 
have  anythiog  more  for  me  to  look 

atr 

'  Not  for  an  hour,  sir,'  was  his 
answer;  so  that  when  I  found 
myself  alone,  I  looked  round  the 
room  to  try  and  find  something  I 
might  read.  With  a  sigh  I  re- 
signed myself  to  fate.  There  was 
nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do 
for  an  hour. 

Although  it  was  cold  and  raw 
and  damp  abroad,  the  room  in 
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which  I  sat  was  hright  and  warm. 
Indeed  it  was  ahnost  too  warm; 
the  steam  all  around  ga^e  the 
place  the  dose  feeling  of  an  oven. 
I  had  always  noticed  that  after 
spending  an  hoar  or  two  in  that 
room  I  felt  as  weak  and  wearj  as 
though  I  had  sauntered  all  day 
through  a  strange  city  to  meet 
some  one  who  never  came. 

The  room  was  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  by  twelve.  In  the 
centre  stood  a  shabby  writing-table 
at  which  I  sat,  opposite  me  was 
the  door  ajar.  A  gas-jet  burned 
on  the  landing  without ;  no  other 
door  opened  on  that  landing. 
Between  the  table  and  the  door 
stood  a  chair ;  across  the  high  win- 
dow stretched  a  large  deep  desk, 
which  filled  up  that  whole  side  of 
the  room ;  on  my  right-hand  side, 
as  I  sat,  stretched,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  shelves  upon  which  lay  old 
wood-blocks  and  stereotypes  of 
blocks.  My  table  was  jammed  up 
against  the  shelf-case;  into  the 
room  on  my  left  side  a  press  pro- 
jected, leaving  only  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  between  the  comer  ot 
the  press  and  my  table. 

A  particularly  ill-used  corre- 
spondent arose  to  my  mind.  There 
were  pens,  ink,  and  paper  on  the 
table.  I  took  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  began  a  letter  to  him.  I  had 
just  begun;  I  had  written  only 
these  words,  '  No  doubt  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  that,  as  a 
final  act  of  malicious  unfriendli- 
ness, I  gave  instructions  to  those 
around  me  that  my  death  should 
be  concealed  from  you,'  when  some 
one  knocked  softly,  very  softly,  at 
the  door.  Thinking  it  was  a  boy 
from  the  composing-room  to  ask 
a  question,  I  said,  ^  Come  in !' 
without  raising  my  head. 

Although  my  face  was  bent 
over  the  table,  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  paper,  I  was  conscious  that  the 
door  opened  slowly,  that  the  per- 
son who  had  knocked  had  not  en- 


tered, and  that  it  was  a  man,  not 
a  boy,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined. 
I  raised  my  eyes.  A  low-sized, 
square,  powerful-looking  man  of 
about  thirty-five  stood  with  an  air 
of  great  humility  in  the  doorway, 
holding  his  hat  in  his  right  hand 
in  front,  and  keeping  his  left  hand 
behind  him  out  in  the  landing. 

Something  Itbout  this  man  made 
me  observe  him  very  closely.  At 
the  time  I  did  not  know  why  his 
appearance  claimed  my  attention 
so  strongly.  He  was  almost  in 
tatters.  His  boots  were  open  at 
the  toes;  his  trousers  jagged  at 
the  heels  and  between  the  ankles ; 
his  hat,  a  soft  felt  one,  was  with- 
out a  lining  and  green  with  age. 
His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  of  a 
dingy  yellowish  tweed;  the  coat 
frayed  at  the  wrists ;  all  the  but- 
tons gone  out  of  the  waistcoat, 
which  was  secured  by  a  piece  of 
twine  tied  round  the  waist.  From 
underneath  a  shabby  yellow  beard 
a  dirty  blue  scarf  fell,  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  open  space  of  the 
waistcoat.  His  face  was  white 
and  calm,  the  forehead  being  sin- 
gularly white  and  well  formed. 
The  two  most  remarkable  things 
about  this  man  were  his  attitude 
and  his  eyes.  The  attitude  was 
that  of  a  fallen  angel  unprotesting 
against  his  fate;  the  eyes  were 
those  of  a  man  aspiring  to  reach 
heaven  by  audacity. 

^  What  can  this  man  be  ?  What 
does  he  want  heref  were  the 
questions  I  put  to  myself.  'I 
can't  guess,  and  I  don't  like  him,' 
were  my  mute  repHes.  I  was  weak 
and  low  and  nervous.  I  looked  at 
the  window — no  chance  of  escape 
that  way.  I  looked  at  the  door — 
he  barred  it  up  completely,  and  one 
blow  from  sudi  an  arm  as  held  his 
hat  would  dispose  of  me.  I  knew 
the  outer  door  was  open ;  I  knew 
he  was  not  a  printer.  I*  knew  no 
one  was  likely  to  pass  up  or  down 
that  staircase  for  a  long  time.     I 
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knew  my  voice  migbt  as  well  be 
buried  six  feet  under  ground  as  in 
that  room,  for  all  it  would  avail 
me  to  summon  assistance.  What 
had  that  man  in  his  left  hand? 
Why  did  he  keep  his  hand  so 
strangely  behind  his  back  ?  What 
did  this  man  want  with  me?  I 
had  never  seen  him  before. 

'  May  I  come  in,  sir  V  askod 
the  man,  in  a  dull  hoarse  voice. 

*  Yes/  I  answered.  *  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  Are  you  sure  you 
have  not  mistaken  the  room  f 

'  You  are  the  sub-editor  of  the 
Illustrated  Social  Review  f  he 
asked,  crossing  the  threshold,  and 
taking  the  inner  handle  of  the  door 
in  his  right  hand  under  the  hat 
While  he  stood  thus  sideways,  he 
still  kept  the  left  hand  pointed 
towards  the  passage,  and  out  of 
my  sight 

'  Yes,'  I  answered  again ;  and 
repeated,  ^What  can  I  do  for 
you?' 

*  May  I  say  a  few  words  to  you 
— in  private  V 

*  I  am  quite  alone/ 

'  May  I  shut  the  door  1  I  don't 
want  any  one  to  see  me  here.' 

I  reviewed  the  case  as  swiftly 
as  he  spoke.  If  he  had  any  harm- 
ful intention  he  could  carry  it  out, 
in  spite  of  me ;  he  could  bang  the 
door  that  moment  and  spring  on 
me.  If  he  had  no  harmful  inten- 
tion it  was  indifferent  to  me  whe- 
ther the  dooi  was  open  or  shut 
Thus  in  either  case  I  might  as  well 
assent  I  merely  nodded  an  affir- 
mative. 

Still  keeping  that  left  hand  con- 
cealed from  me,  he  shut  the  door, 
latched  it  carefully,  and  then  turned 
the  key  1  "  He  stooped  down  near 
the  door,  deposited  whatever  he 
had  in  his  hand  on  the  ground, 
and  approached  the  table.  On  the 
ground  near  the  door  I  saw,  when 
he  moved  a  little  aside,  a  large  cup 
of  tea,  and  in  the  saucer  against  the 
cup  a  large  piece  of  bread. 


A  sharp  pang  of  pity  for  this 
man  went  through  me  when  I 
found  what  he  had  carried  so  cau- 
tiously and  so  secretly.  I  rose, 
went  to  the  door,  took  np  the 
cup  and  saucer,  set  them  on  the 
table,  and,  placing  a  chair  for  him, 
said, 

'Sit  down  and  take  your  tea 
while  you  talk  to  me.  No  one 
will  want  to  come  in  here  for  an 
hour.  Now  what  do  yon  wish  to 
say  to  me  V 

He  looked  at  me  a  while  out  of 
those  strange  eyes,  in  which  for  a 
moment  the  audacity  was  a  little 
subdued.  He  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  then  spoke : 

'  Although  you  see  me  as  I  am 
now,  I  am  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion. I  have  never  been  regularly 
connected  with  the  editorial  part 
of  any  paper,  but  I  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  newspapers  for 
some  time.  I  am  doing  a  little 
reading  here  now.  I  did  not  want 
those  common  printers  to  see  me 
in  here  speaking  to  you.  Com- 
mon men  are  so  common,  aren't 
they]' 

I  looked  away  from  the  poor 
fellow's  tattered  coat  and  starved 
bold  eyes,  answering,  *  Yes.' 

<  Common  men  are  fearfully 
common.  I  was  once  in  a  poor- 
house,  and  I  know.  I  didn't  want 
these  working  printers,  if  they 
passed  up  or  down,  to  see  me 
talking  to  a  gentleman ;  they  make 
fun  of  me  so.  Do  you  know  there 
is  a  conspiracy  against  me)  Did 
you  ever  hear  that )' 

I  looked  back  to  him  s?riftly, 
and  thought^  '  The  man  is  mad ; 
the  door  is  locked,  and  the  yells  of 
a  Titan  could  reach  no  human 
ears !  Heaven^  be  merciful  to  me, 
and  compassionate  towards  those 
who  depend  upon  me!'  I  said 
aloud,  assuming  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy, '  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
not  bother  about  those  common 
men.     Your  tea  is  getting  cold 
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Won't  yon  drink  it,  and  tell  me 
what  yon  want  to  see  me  about  f 

He  shook  himself,  and  passed 
his  hand  quickly,  nervously  across 
his  white  forehead  :  shook  himself 
again;  then  he  fixed  his  daring 
eyes  on  mine,  and  burst  out  sud- 
denly and  so  rapidly  that  I  could 
scarcely  follow  him : 

'  You  are  sub-editor  of  the  11- 
lustrated  Social  Review;  why  don't 
you  try  and  do  something  for  the 
unfortunate  ?  You  are  sab-editor 
of  the  Iliustrated  Social  Review  ; 
why  aren't  you  the  friend  of  the 
mad  t  Tell  me  that !'  he  shouted 
excitedly,  thrusting  his  white  face 
close  to  mine. 

Was  it  my  own  fright  or  his 
breath  that  stirred  in  my  hairl 
My  case  seemed  almost  hopeless. 
The  eyes,  which  were  aspiring,  had 
turned  first  audacious  and  then 
threatening.  All  he  need  do  was  to 
push  that  table  violently  upon  me, 
jam  me  between  it  and  the  waU, 
seize  me  by  my  shoulders,  spring 
upon  the  table,  and  beat  out  my 
brains  against  the  wall.  I  was 
utterly  dazed,  basilisked,  by  those 
fierce  eyes  set  in  that  immobile 
white  face.  Already  I  fancied  his 
hand  at  my  throat,  felt  the  first 
dull,  sickening,  darkening,  deaden- 
ing crash  of  my  skull  against  that 
wall  behind  me. 

For  a  moment  a  vision  of  my 
home  floated  between  me  and  the 
pallid  stark  face  of  the  maniac.  I 
saw  my  wife  and  my  little  ones 
stretching  their  arms  out  to  me 
across  an  impassable  gulf.  I  saw 
the  agonies  of  ruin  and  despair  and 
woe  distraught  for  loss  of  love 
sweep  over  the  face  of  my  wife.  I 
heard  the  shrill  cries  of  my  round- 
cheeked  children  as  I  sank  for  ever 
from  their  view.  As  I  dipped 
below  the  verge  of  love  and  me- 
mory, I  called  out  aloud,  '  My 
darlings,  my  darlings,  good-bye  P 

Swiftly  the  virion  parsed.  Sud- 
denly  the   attitude    of  the  man 


altered.  He  shivered  and  drew 
back  from  me,  stood  up,  shivered 
again.  Then,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hand  for  a  moment,  he 
remained  immovable.  In  a  few 
seconds  his  chest  and  shoulders 
began  to  heave,  and  I  could  hear 
him  sob.  Through  his  sobs  he 
spoke  :  '  My  darlings,  my  darlings, 
good-bye  !  They  did  not  let  me 
say  good-bye  to  you.  They  pounced 
upon  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  carried  me  off  and  locked  me 
up  for  three  whole  years,  and  when 
I  came  out  all  my  darlings  were 
dead.' 

His  arms  fell  to  bis  side,  as 
though  he  were  shot  through  the 
heart.  He  threw  up  his  white 
face,  clenched  his  fists,  and  buried 
one  under  the  breast  of  the  mean 
waistcoat ;  then,  raising  his  other 
hand  clenched  to  heaven,  he 
shouted,  *  He  took  my  wife  and 
my  children  from  me  I  He  killed 
them  when  I  was  locked  up — ^he, 
John  Kempston,  did  it;  and,  by 
the  Maker  of  us  two,  John  Kemp- 
ston and  me,  I'll  leave  that  in  hia 
heart  some  night  T 

With  an  action  so  swift  that 
I  could  not  follow  it,  he  plucked 
his  hand  out  of  his  waistcoat ;  I  saw 
something  glitter  above  my  head  ; 
and  before  I  had  time  even  to  feel 
dread,  the  point  of  a  long  bowie- 
knife  was  buried  an  inch  in  the 
table,  and  the  haft  trembling  be- 
tween his  face  and  mine. 

He  put  his  two  hands  on  the 
table,  leaned  down,  and  glared  at 
the  trembling  blade.  He  snorod 
and  shook  with  a  heavy  tremor. 

A  knock  at  the  door.  A  second 
knock.  The  handle  of  the  door 
turned.  The  man  roused  himself, 
looked  round  the  room  very  slowly. 
'  Say  wait  a  moment  T  he  whispered 
tome. 

'  Wait  a  moment !' 
He  worked  the  knife  out  of  the 
table    quickly,   shut    it   up,  and 
slipped  it    inbide    his    waistcoat 
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Then,  taking  up  his  cup  and 
saucer,  he  whispered,  '  It*s  one  of 
those  common  men.  Til  tell  him 
a  lie  to  accoont  for  the  door  being 
locked ;  and  yon  can  stick  to  the 
lie.'  He  opened  the  door,  tamed 
to  the  foreman  printer  and  said, 
touching  his  mean  waistcoat,  '  I 
was  showing  this  gentleman  my 
inyention  for  soothing  pain ;  and 
as  I  haven't  taken  out  a  patent  for 
it  yet,  he  was  kind  enough  to  sug- 
gest my  locking  the  door.  Are 
there  any  rough  pbUs  waiting,  sir)' 

It  was  many  days  before  I  re- 
gained my  customary  peace  and 
balance  of  mind  after  that  disturb- 
ing night;  and  eyen  when  I  had 
got  back  my  usual  tone  in  daylight, 
my  nights  were  yery  trying  for  a 
long  time. 

I  had  always  been  nervous 
and  imagmatiye;  and  it  was  a 
source  of  wonder  to  those  who 
knew  me  well,  and  to  myself, 
that  I  so  rapidly  recovered  from 
the  shock.  But  for  months  my 
nights  were  bad.  If  I  sat  up  last 
at  home,  as  I  oflten  was  obliged  to 
do,  I  dreaded  to  leave  the  room 
and  the  gaslight  in  which  I  sat 
If  a  door  opened  or  a  mouse  ran 
across  the  ceiling,  I  looked  up  with 
a  start,  sure  I  should  see  the  rigid 
white  face,  the  madman's  blazing 
eye,  the  sharp  flash  of  glittering 
brightness  through  the  air;  and 
then  I  felt  the  blade  between  my 
shoulders — not  in  the  table,  but 
between  my  shoulders — with  the 
whole  of  the  madman's  weight 
pressing  down  upon  the  weapon. 

My  dreams  were  even  still  more 
trying.  One  in  particular  absolutely 
shattered  me ;  and  when  I  awoke 
after  it  I  lay  trembling,  sleepless, 
amazed  with  terror  for  hours. 

In  this  dream  I  was  sitting  with 
my  children  and  my  wife,  in  the 
shade  of  a  fine  sycamore-tree  that 
stood  at  the  top  of  a  low  hilL  My 
wife  was  standing  in  front  of  me, 


all  smiles  and  happiness ;  my  little 
ones  romping  about  in  the  grass. 
Suddenly  the  expression  of  my 
wife's  countenance  changed.  Her 
face  became  distorted  with  a  hide- 
ous dread,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  spot 
behind  my  back.  I  could  not  move, 
I  could  not  turn  my  head,  I  could 
not  see  the  spectacle  which  fasci- 
nated her  horror ;  but  I  knew  what 
it  was,  and  I  suffered  the  pains  of 
a  thousand  deaths  in  my  helpless- 
ness to  move,  my  inability  to  see 
the  monster,  and  the  unspeakable 
agony  of  sympathy  in  my  wife's 
frozen  unredeemable  fear.  Would 
not  some  blessed  messenger  of 
kindly  fate  kill  her,  and  put  her  out 
of  this  awful  unrealised  certainty  f 

Meanwhile  I  heard  him  crawling 
up  behind  me.  I  knew  he  was 
only  a  few  feet  off.  He  drew 
nearer,  and  I  could  feel  the  stirring 
of  the  grass  I  sat  on  as  his  feet 
went  through  it  I  could  feel  his 
warm  breath  upon  my  neck,  and 
yet  he  did  not  strike.  I  looked  at 
my  wife,  and  felt  an  aching  between 
my  shoulders  for  that  blow. 
Great  Heavens,  why  did  he  not 
strike  me,  strike  her — anything  at 
all  to  shatter  this  hideous  spell, 
and  take  me  out  of  this  bitterness 
of  looking  at  that  face  so  frozen 
and  so  dear !  Kill  us,  O  Death  I 
Wither  us,  O  Heaven,  and  deliver 
us  from  this  suspended  rending  of 
the  spirit ! 

Suddenly  the  cloudless  sky  of 
noon  grew  dark  and  became  con- 
vulsed, the  thunders  rent  it  open, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  the  vault  of 
heaven  formed  of  prodigious  black 
jagged  rocks  that  swung  and 
whirled  towards  the  west,  while  a 
sound  as  of  ten  thousand  thunder- 
storms shouted  above  the  prodi- 
gious ruin. 

In  the  tumult  the  muscles  of  my 
limbs  were  loosed.  I  sprang  up  and 
turned  upon  him,  wrenched  the 
knife  from  his  dutch,  and  drove  it 
home  into  his  heart 
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Presently  the  ruin  of  the  heayens 
was  complete,  and  all  became 
BtilL  A  ooloorless  Toid  stretched 
above  me,  and  in  the  middle  of 
this  Yoid  hnng  a  broad  green  moon, 
the  light  of  which  was  a  plague  of 
reproaches  to  the  sonL  This  great 
broad  moon  hong  motionless  in 
space.  This  light  and  this  moon 
wore  the  expression  of  eternal 
wrath,  and  I  was  destined  to  dwell 
for  ever  beneath  that  loathsome 
Inminary,  bathed  in  that  corroding 
light! 

I  looked  at  my  feet  Not  a 
man !  Whom  had  I  slain,  that  my 
fate  should  be  so  inoommunicably 
terrible? 

The  light  of  the  moon  grew 
stronger,  and  by  it  now  I  saw  half 
of  the  knife  rising  out  of  the  bosom 
of— my  wife  I 

I  had  slain  my  wife,  and  for 
ever  and  for  ever  I  was  to  sit  under 
that  obscene  moon,  contaminated 
by  that  degrading  light,  and  gaze 
upon  the  death-agony  of  my 
slaughtered  innocent !  God  of  all 
mercies,  is  not  this  too  much  ! 

And  with  yells  I  awoke,  to  rush 
about  the  room  and  jabber  like  a 
fool,  and  find  rest  in  no  attitude 
but  on  my  knees. 

I  wonder  I  did  not  go  mad. 
The  brains  of  many  men  have  been 
turned  by  less.  After  that  memor- 
able Thursday  night  I  often  de- 
bated with  myself  whether  I  should 
take  any  steps  against  the  man 
who  had  so  terrified  me.  But  in 
reality  he  had  neither  done  any- 
thing to  me  nor  theatened  me. 
I  made  inquiries,  and  found  that 
his  name  was  William  Dee ;  that 
he  had  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  three  years,  during  which  time 
his  wife  and  two  children  died; 
and  that  about  a  year  ago  he  had 
been  discharged  as  cured.  He 
was  regarded  as  'odd,*  'strange,' 
'  touched ;'  but  every  one  to  whom 
I  spoke  looked  on  hun  as  perfectly 
harmless. 


The  form  of  his  craze  was  pecu- 
liar, almost  unique ;  he  was  mad 
about  madness  itself.  Any  allusion 
to  insanity  threw  his  mind  at  once 
off  its  balance.  He  had  first  shown 
symptoms  of  insanity  about  five 
years  before.  Its  earliest  form 
was  a  delusion  that  every  dwell- 
ing-house he  entered  had  a  mad- 
house attached  to  it,  in  which 
were  confined  members  of  the 
family  afiUcted  with  mental  malady. 
The  aggravated  form  of  this  delu- 
sion followed ;  and  then  he  fancied 
that  not  only  had  every  private 
house  its  own  private  madhouse, 
but  that  the  inmates  of  the  latter 
were  cruelly  and  basely  ill-treated. 
Then  he  commenced  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  these  private  luna- 
tic asylums.  He  failed  to  attract 
any  followers.  He  essayed  the 
deliverance  of  the  captives  him- 
self, and  selected  for  the  first  at- 
tempt the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Kempston  of  Long  Acre.  Mr. 
Kempston  called  in  the  police  and 
handed  William  Dee  over  to  them. 
The  police  sent  him  to  the  parish, 
and  the  parish  to  Golney  Hatch. 
His  beUef  that  Mr.  Kempston 
stopped  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
great  career,  and  that  Mr.  Kemp- 
ston was  personally  the  whole 
cause  of  his  having  been  locked  up, 
made  him  in  his  moments  of  ex- 
citement swear  undying  hatred 
and  thirst  of  revenge  against  that 
man,  who,  however,  was  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Dee's  anger,  as 
he  had  emigrated  to  New  Zealand 
soon  after  the  unhappy  Dee  was 
first  confined.  It  was  only  in  the 
great  pressure  of  business  in  the 
week  before  Christmas  that  Dee 
got  employment  at  our  printing- 
office.  The  week  after  Christmas  he 
was  gone,  so  that  my  chance  of 
any  more  trouble  from  him  was 
slight  indeed. 

In  December  next  year  the  77- 
lusirated  Social  Review  changed 
publication    office   and    printing- 
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offioe.  The  printing-office  was 
now  in  Deerhoond-coort,  Fleet- 
street.  As  Christmas  approached, 
the  Christmas  of  1877,  I  was  too 
bosy  to  giye  mnch  thought  to  mj 
health.  Several  friends  had  re- 
marked that  I  looked  thin  and 
worn.  But  I  explained  this  to  my- 
self and  them  by  saying  I  was 
greatly  overworked;  for  not  only 
had  I  then  the  ordinary  work  of 
our  own  paper,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Christmas  number,  but 
I  had  been  employed  to  edit  and 
write  a  good  deal  for  a  trade 
annual,  and  I  was  gpreaUy  worn 
down  altogether.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that,  although  I  then  looked 
upon  myself  as  completely  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  events  which 
occurred  the  Thursday  night  pre- 
ceding Christmas  1876,  I  never 
ran  low  physically  from  any  cause 
without  more  or  less  suffering  a 
relapse  into  the  wretched  state  of 
nervous  timidity  which  followed 
immediately  upon  the  shook  a  year 
ago. 

As  in  the  former  printing-office, 
we  had  an  editorial  room  in  the 
new  one.  It  was,  however,  situ- 
ated differently.  In  the  old  office 
it  had  been  on  the  first  floor.  Here 
it  was  on  the  third,  being  the  high- 
est but  the  attia  It  was  a  long 
narrow  room.  At  one  end  a 
window  looked  into  the  silent 
deserted  court.  At  the  other  end 
was  the  stair  to  the  upper  floor, 
not  partitioned  off  from  the  room. 
My  table  stood  in  the  window,  and 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  head  of 
the  staircase  leading  down  through 
the  stair-well,  also  not  partitioned 
off.  Although  I  call  this  the 
editorial  room,  of  course  we  had 
another  and  much  better  room  at 
the  publishing-office;  but  the  one 
at  the  printing-office  was  the  real 
one  for  hard  work,  and  all  the 
night-work  had  to  be  done  here,  in 
order  that  I  might  be  handy  to 
the  printers.    The  proprietors  of 


the  Review  had  signed  a  twelve 
months'  contract  with  our  new 
printer,  and  the  use  of  this  room 
was  part  of  the  contract.  Indeed, 
yre  could  get  no  other  room  in  the 
house;  and  high  and  bleak  as  it 
was  we  were  glad  to  secure  it. 

The  floor  below  was  the  printer's 
counting-house,  shut  up  for  the 
night;  the  floor  above,  an  attio 
lumber-room. 

We  were  much  more  forward 
with  the  work  this  year  than  we 
had  been  last.  On  Thursday 
night  before  Christmas  week  1877, 
the  editor  went  away  at  ten 
o'clock,  leaving  me  in  charge. 
'  You'll  be  able  to  get  off  at  about 
twelve,'  said  he,  as  he  tied  his 
muffler  round  his  neck  at  the  top 
of  the  unprotected  stair -well 
While  he  was  descending  I  heard 
a  clock  strike  ten.  I  shouted  to 
him  to  send  up  the  foreman.  He 
answered,  '  All  right !'  and  for  the 
first  time  I  was  alone  by  night  in 
the  new  office. 

The  room  was  in  strong  contrast^ 
and  the  surroundings  in  stronger 
contrast,  to  the  room  and  surround- 
ings of  that  day  twelve  months. 
The  chamber  was  long  and  bleak, 
and  an  oppressive  silence  filled  the 
court.  In  the  basement  of  this 
house  the  machines  groaned  and 
muttered;  but  the  sound  was 
deadened  and  afar  off :  it  seemed 
to  desire  to  conceal  itself  from 
notice.  I  felt  I  should  like  to 
have  had  a  dog  or  a  child  with 
me.  It  was  very  lonely  up  there ; 
very  dreary  and  lonely  up  there, 
away  from  every  one. 

At  last  I  heard  a  foot  ascending 
the  stairs,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  hard  features  of  the  foreman 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

He  came  in,  and  we  had  a  short 
chat  about  the  work.  As  he  was 
going,  he  said,  with  a  grin,  while  he 
wiped  his  hands  in  his  apron, 

*  You're  quiet  enough  up  here, 
sir.    There's  not  more  row  here 
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now  than  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  at  this  moment.' 

'  When  shall  I  have  the  proofs 
of  the  pages  ap  ?*  I  asked. 

*  ril  send  you  np  two  or  three  in 
half  an  hour/  said  the  foreman,  as 
he  disappeared  down  the  stairs. 

Once  more  I  was  alone  in  that 
long  narrow  room.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  for  half  an  hour. 

'  As  quiet  as  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  at  this  moment,'  I 
thought,  adopting  the  notion  of 
the  fbreman.  'The  grave  is  not 
so  quiet  as  the  vast  chill  concave 
of  that  dome  now/  I  followed  on, 
indulging  my  imagination. 

There  was  only  one  gas-jet  in 
the  room,  and  that  was  on  my 
tahle,  so  that  the  end  of  the  room 
near  the  stair-well  was  in  com- 
parative darkness.  I  stared  down 
into  the  dimness,  and  continued, 
following  up  the  idea  the  foreman 
had  started, 

'  What  silence,  what  abysses  of 
silence  there  are  in  that  great 
chasm  of  darkness,  the  inexplorable 
dome  I  For  no  earthly  considera- 
tion would  I  sit  on  one  of  those 
chairs  now,  with  my  back  to  all 
the  echoing  voices  and  ghastly 
tomb-encrusted  walls.' 

I  felt  myself  shiver,  and  cast 
down  my  eyes  for  a  while  to  steady 
my  thought  I  strove  to  drive 
the  idea  from  me;  but  it  had 
seized  firm  hold  of  my  imagination, 
and  would  not  go. 

*For  no  prospect  of  all  this 
world's  happiness  would  I  go  into 
that  a^ul  Whispering  Gallery  at 
this  awful  hour.  Fancy  sitting 
with  your  ear  to  that  cold  vocal 
wall,  and  gathering  the  insinuated 
murmur  of  words  too  terrible  for 
daylight,  too  tremendous  for  human 
lips.  Fancy  half  hearing  and  half 
losing  the  sounds  of  such  words, 
and  half  gaining  and  half  missing 
their  prodigious  meaning.  Fancy 
one's  poor  dumb  crushed-up  soul 
clinging  to  these  portentous  walls, 
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and  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  a 
revelation  so  overwhelming  that 
the  systems  of  the  suns  could  not 
hear  it  uttered,  and  endure.' 

The  cold  sweat  now  fell  down 
my  forehead. 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  as- 
cending by  the  stairway  through 
the  ceiling  the  legs  of  a  man  ! 

At  that  sight  the  last  resources 
of  my  physical  powers  failed.  I 
could  not  stir,  to  save  my  life.  I 
had  no  desire  to  stir.  I  felt 
numbed  and  deadened,  and  sus- 
tained in  consciousness  by  only  one 
desire,  a  supreme  curiosity.  What 
was  going  to  happen  ?  Who  had 
gone  through  the  ceiling  ?  What 
would  he  do  presently?  Would 
therebe  a  fierce  explosion  suddenly, 
a  rending  of  this  accursed  house 
from  roof  to  cellar,  and  a  wild  dis- 
persion of  its  rotting  beams  and 
mouldered  bricks?  Or  would  a 
thin  ribbon  of  smoke  fall  slowly 
from  that  square  space  of  dark- 
ness above,  and  wriggle  along  the 
ceiling  towards  me,  towards  no- 
thing, to  be  followed  and  devoured 
by  a  hissing  snake  of  fiame? 

I  heard  a  scratching  sound ;  then 
the  blank  darkness  fell  away  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs  like  a  veil, 
and  I  could  see  up,  could  see  the 
hideous  unplastered  rafters  and 
the  loathsome  sly  cobwebs,  and 
upon  the  rafters  and  among  the 
cobwebs  the  distorted  shadow  of  a 
man. 

If  the  chair  on  which  I  sat  had  be- 
gon  slowly  rising  towards  the  ceil- 
ing, and  my  only  chance  of  avoid- 
ing being  crushed  to  death  was  to 
stand  up  off  that  chair,  I  could 
not  have  done  it.  To  save  my  life 
I  could  not  Ibke  my  eyes  off  that 
awful  opening  and  the  unintelli- 
gible motions  of  the  appalling 
shadow;  for  if  once  I  took  my 
eyes  off  that  place,  that  chasm  of 
stifling  vacuity,  how  could  I  turn 
my  eyes  back  on  it  again,  how 
could  I  dare  to  uplift  my  eyes  to 
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that  gapiog  montli  of  horrors )  If 
I  did  so  look  away  and  so  look  np, 
what  should  I  see  1  What  supreme 
sp^tacle  would  be  revealed  to  me  1 
Or,  worse  than  that,  worse  than 
anything  else,  perhaps  all  would 
be  dark  again,  as  though  the  blind 
darkness,  the  voracious  maw  of 
slimy  quietness,  had  absorbed  him 
who  ventured  within  the  suffocat- 
ing breath  of  its  noisome  depths. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  re- 
mained thus  spellbound,  but  it 
must  have  been  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  All  that  time  the 
shadow  of  the  man  was  ceaselessly 
moving  hither  and  thither,  up  and 
down.  Now  the  arms  seemed 
bare  and  full  of  vital  vigour,  now 
clad  and  limp  and  helpless.  Now 
the  reflection,  broken  by  the  rafters 
and  distorted  by  the  cobwebs,  was 
that  of  a  pair  of  naked  legs,  now 
of  legs  loosely  robed  and  supple. 

At  last  it  became  plain  that 
there  were  two  figures  in  the  loft. 

I  could  now  make  out  that  the 
partly  nude  figure  had  on  nothing 
but  a  shirt;  this  was  the  active 
figure.  The  other  lay  apparently 
on  the  ground  close  to  the  candle, 
and  never  stirred  save  when  moved 
by  the  other.  What  could  all  this 
mean  ?  There  was  no  sound  of  a 
struggle.  There  had  been  no  sound 
of  a  struggle.  Had  the  corpse — ^yes, 
there  was  no  use  in  disguising  the 
matter  from  my  fears — had  the 
<K)rpse  been  in  that  loft  before  that 
figure  had  disappeared  up  that 
ladder,  or  had  the  body  been  borne 
through  this  room  on  shoulders 
belonging  to  the  legs  I  had  seen  ? 
Was  that  body  now  cold  with  the 
revolting  coldness  of  a  death-stab 
a  month  old,  or  warm  with  the 
smile  of  life  still  upon  its  lips,  the 
bloom  of  life  still  upon  its  cheeks  ? 

Jusi  then  the  stillness  of  this 
upper  place  was  broken  by  a  yell 
of  enraptured  rage.  I  saw  a  flash 
of  keen  ceol  light  dash  among  the 
rafters,  and  then  I  saw  the  sha- 


dow of  the  naked  arm  springy  aloft 
with  something  long  and  sharp- 
pointed  in  the  hand.  Presently 
this  swept  down  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  scream  of  hate.  I  heard 
the  blade  tear  through  and  through, 
and  bite  deep  into  the  plank.  I 
watched  to  see  the  first  red  trickle 
through  the  cracked  ceiling;  for 
now  tibe  body  was  that  of  no  dead 
man,  but  of  one  drugged,  or  stunned 
by  other  means. 

I  had  lost  all  thought  of  my  own 
personality  now.  I  may  say  I  had 
no  longer  any  feeling  of  being  pre- 
sent at  this  scene.  I  was  no  more 
than  a  pair  of  eyes  that  could  not 
turn  away  from  this  square  opening, 
and  an  intelligence  swallowed  up 
in  the  passionless  contemplation  of 
what  the  eyes  revealed. 

Here  the  light  in  the  loft  went 
out.  But  I  heard  other  blows 
struck  in  the  dark.  At  last  the 
blows  ceased,  and  I  heard  a  sound 
as  of  some  body  dragged  across  the 
floor. 

Two  legs  fell  partly  down 
through  the  trap-door — ^legs  want- 
ing the  feet !  Then  the  body  and 
the  limp  powerless  arms. 

My  eyes  never  moved,  no  sound 
escaped  me  even  when  the  acme  of 
horror  was  reached,  and  I  saw  a 
bare  left  arm  buried  in  the  bosom 
of  the  figure,  and  a  bare  right  arm 
whirled  aloft  and  strike  the  bosom 
with  a  knife,  and  then,  as  the  two 
figures  rolled  down  the  stairs  into 
the  room,  saw  that  the  trunk  was 
headless  1 

The  semi-nude  man  sprang  to 
his  feet,  once  more  raised  the  blade 
above  his  head,  and  stepping  back 
a  pace  from  the  prostrate  figure, 
yeUedy  '  Take  your  death  of  me, 
John  Kempston  !'  As  he  uttered 
the  last  word  he  tripped  in  some- 
thing, staggered  back,  and— db^ 
appeared.  I  heard  him  strike  the 
balustqide,  and  faU  to  the  flagged 
bottom  of  the  stair-well  Then  all 
was  stilL 
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When  they  took  up  the  dead 
body  of  William  Dee  from  the 
flags  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
they  found  nothing  on  it  bnt  a 
shirt  The  rest  of  his  clothes  he 
had  formed  into  an  effigy  npon 
which  to  wreak  the  vengeance  he 
nonridhed  against  John  Kempston. 
As  in  the  last  year  in  the  old  office, 
so  in  the  present  year  at  the  new, 
he  had  got  a  job  as  extra  proof- 
reader, with  permission  to  sleep  in 
the  loft  His  work  was  done,  and 
he  received  a  little  money  at  nine 


o'clock.  It  was  supposed  he  drank, 
and  that  the  drink  overcame  his 
slight  stock  of  reason,  and  betray- 
ed him  into  the  violence  which  led 
to  his  death. 

They  found  me  insensible,  with 
my  head  bowed  on  the  table.  I 
have  not  even  yet  recovered  fully. 
I  have  been  asked  to  write  my 
story  for  the  Christmas  Number  of 
London  Society^  and  I  thought 
that  I  might  well  recount  my 
strange  experience  of  the  Eves  of 
Two  Christmas  Numbers. 


GHOSTS. 


Creatures  of  mist,  half  credited  ; 

Our  faint  form  flings 
No  shadow  in  moonlight  on  the  bed 
We  visit ;  noiseless  is  our  tread, 
Who  come  from  deserts  of  the  dead. 

Where  no  bird  sings. 

For^ever,  in  dark  and  cold  forlorn, 

We  wander  there ; 
Pale  spectres,  wondrous  pale  and  worn, 
As  privet  flowers  at  even  shorn 
Are  pale  when  Phosphor  fails  with  mom, 

We  who  once  were. 


Who  now  nor  see  the  sunny  day, 

■  -^  Nor  waving  wheat 
Hear  whisper  in  its  autumn  play ; 
The  sweet  world's  face  is  never  gay 
For  us,  who  see  no  flowers  of  May ; 
But  night  is  sweet 

Night  brings  us  back  to  earth  again, 

Again  we  flll 
Our  old  ^miliar  homes,  a  train 
Of  dead  men  out  of  mind,  who  faiu 
To  be  remembered,  long,  in  vain, 

To  linger  stiU. 
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In  vain.    Dawn's  hated  herald  shows 

Dawn  comes  apace. 
On  the  orient  heaven  ere  Morning  throws 
Broadcast  her  buds  of  white  and  rose. 
Each  sad  unwilling  phantom  goes 

To  its  own  place. 


Ahy  why  are  these,  when  we  appear. 

Our  children,  frayed  1 
Could  they  once  feel  how  very  dear 
We  find  their  faces,  none  would  fear 
Us,  so  far  distant,  yet  so  near, 
Dim  folk  of  shade. 


Do  these  not  know  their  children's  toys, 

Long  years  ago. 
Were  ours ;  their  lovers*  woes  and  joys, 
Their  prayers,  their  faith,  their  fame,  their  noise 
Know  they  not  this,  these  girls  and  boys, 

Kor  care  to  know  f 


As  sights,  which  memory  endears. 

Seen  once  more,  please ; 
As  sounds,  unheard  for  many  years, 
Heard  once  more  waken  joys  and  tears, — 
So  are  we  moved  by  hopes  and  fears 

And  cares  of  these. 


Oft  at  their  births  we  intervene ; 

The  stray  ears  strown 
In  their  loves'  harvest-home  we  glean 
And  gamer ;  in  their  deaths  we  lean 
Over  them,  kindred  shadows  seen 

By  them  alone. 

Would  we  might  help  them,  though  abhorred, 

From  harm  and  wrong ! 
From  plague  and  famine,  fire  and  sword, 
I^  weal  and  woe,  at  bed  and  board. 
Would  our  weak  hands  might  work  to  ward 

Their  whole  life  long ! 

Would  we  might  say  the  things  we  know, 

A  little  say 
Of  all  the  gods  conceal !  But,  lo, 
Our  very  dumb  lips  bid  men  go 
Eat  bread,  and  let  the  wine's  blood  flow 

While  it  is  day. 
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Bid  them,  while  jet  they  see  the  light, 

Ere  the  black  pall 
Cover  them,  let  their  robes  be  white, 
Perfumed  their  heads  in  death's  despite  : 
We  know  what  wisdom  is  in  night. 

What  end  for  all. 


We  watch  the  moon's  far  choral  band 

Fade  in  the  blue ; 
We  watch  the  sinking  grains  of  sand, 
And  yearn  for  voices  to  command, 
'  Do  with  your  might  what  deed  your  hand 

May  £nd  to  do/ 

We  watch  the  unheeded  hours,  which  yet 

Return  no  more ; 
We  watch  them  wane  with  long  regret. 
Ye  fools  !  what  meed  have  faces  met 
With  fasting  gaunt,  with  weeping  wet, 

Sealed  up  in  store  ? 

Warm  tender  hands  with  last  touch  close 

The  dead's  dull  eyes ; 
For  ever  from  you  to  us  he  goes. 
To  our  waste  land  where  no  wind  blows. 
Whither  beyond  ?  What  wise  man  knows, 

However  wise? 

Tossed  for  a  while  in  life's  mad  foam, 

A  bubble  at  best. 
His  body  lies  long  wrapped  in  loam ; 
With  us  his  weary  ghost  must  roam 
Always :  men  call  it  going  home 

To  perfect  rest. 

Home !  rest  1  words  laughed  by  us  to  sconu 

Is,  then,  rest  there 
Indeed  1  But  we  away  are  torn : 
We  see  the  glowworm's  glimmer  bom. 
We  smell  the  mild  sweet  breath  of  mom, 

And  mix  with  air. 

J.  M. 


DICK  ALLEN'S  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  Christmas-eTe — a  good 
many  years  ago  now — that  Dick 
Allen  gave  his  name  at  the  gate 
of  '  Old  Trinity'  College,  Dublin, 
and  passed  in.  As  he  looked  in 
at  the  lodge- door,  he  felt  a  strong 
temptation  to  sit  for  a  while  with 
the  two  burly  good-natured-looking 
night-porters  by  their  roaring  fire ; 
for  the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
he  felt  more  thoroughly  alone  than 
he  ever  had  before  in  the  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  However, 
there  were  other  feelings  in  Dick's 
mind  at  the  time  that  counter- 
balanced his  sense  of  loneliness ; 
so  he  merely  replied  to  the  porters' 
kindly  'Good-night,  sir,' and  passed 
on  to  his  rooms  in  *  Botany  Bay.' 
Once  within  his  rooms  he  lost  no 
time  in  striking  a  light,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  rekindle  his  smoul- 
dering  fire.  The  prospect  that  the 
candle  revealed  was  far  from  cheer- 
ful. The  room  was  carpetless,  and, 
except  for  a  table,  one  armchair, 
and  two  or  three  dilapidated  cane- 
chairs,  almost  naked  of  furniture. 
And  yet  they  had  not  the  look  of 
the  apartments  of  a  hard-reading 
sizar,  who  had  neither  means  nor 
desire  for  any  decoration  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary :  the 
nails  were  there  in  the  walls,  but 
the  pictures  were  gone ;  that  hand- 
some armchair  and  massive  table 
had  never  been  put  in  by  them- 
selves. Where  was  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  ?  Everything  betokened 
a  recent  and  rapid  fall  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  tenant.  He,  however, 
had  now  at  last  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing into  a  show  of  animation  the 
dying  embers ;  and  after  warming 
his  hands  for  a  few  minutes  over 


the  blaze,  he  got  up,  and,  produc- 
ing a  bottle  of  whisky  from  his 
pantry,  mixed  a  glass  of  '  grog,' 
and  then,  throwing  himself  into 
the  armchair,  fell  a-thinking. 

A  perfect  stranger  to  Dick  and 
his  story  would  easUy  have  guessed 
that  the  thoughts  which  were 
bringing  such  a  .weary  look  of  al- 
most hopeless  wretchedness  upon 
that  handsome  young  face  were  not 
over-pleasant  ones.  Sad  enough 
in  all  conscience  they  were,  and  not 
without  reason.  It  was  now  some 
six  months  since  Dick  had  fallen 
out  with  his  father,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  had  always  ex- 
isted the  strongest  affection.  What 
was  the  original  cause  of  quarrel 
is  immaterial.  Some  trifle,  occur> 
ring  at  an  inopportune  moment, 
had  set  at  variance  two  proud  and 
wilful,  though  loving,  hearts.  Hot 
and  bitter  words  had  been  spoken 
on  both  sides.  The  very  closeness 
of  the  bond  which  had  united  them 
before  seemed  to  make  the  breach 
more  irremediable;  and  Dick  Allen 
had  left  his  home  one  night  in  the 
summer  vacation,  refusing  all  offers 
of  assistance  from  his  father,  and 
determined  for  the  future  to  hold 
no  communication  with  him.  He 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
want  money,  and  consequently 
thought  that  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  get  it;  so  while  the  re- 
mainder of  his  last  quarter's  allow- 
ance lasted,  he  lived  pleasantly 
enough  at  his  rooms  in  college, 
always  on  the  look-out  for  some 
means  of  making  money,  but  not 
yet  considering  the  search  as  very 
pressing  or  necessary.  In  fact,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  to  a  clever  fellow — ^as  he  un- 
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doubtedly  was — anything  like  an 
approach  to  want  was  an  impossi- 
bility. When  his  money,  however, 
began  to  disappear,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  his  manner  of  looking  for 
work  had  perhaps  been  scarcely 
energetic  enough,  and  so  he  de- 
termined to  set  about  making  a 
livelihood  without  further  delay. 

It  would  be  going  over  again  a 
thrice-told  tale  to  relate  the  rebuffs 
and  disappointments  that  he  met 
at  every  step ;  how  he  gradually 
almost  lost  faith  in  himself  from 
repeated  failure ;  how  he  tried  to 
obtain  employment  in  one  way 
after  another,  and  at  last  began  to 
think  that  there  was  no  way  what- 
ever open  to  him.  The  fact  was 
that  poor  Dick,  though  clever 
enough,  had  yet  never  had  the 
training  in  the  school  of  poverty 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
turn  his  talents  to  immediate  ac- 
count. He  tried  to  get  a  position 
as  under-master  in  a  school;  but 
found  that  his  having  obtained  no 
collegiate  dbtinctions  (which  Dick, 
indeed,  had  always  considered 
rather  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
poor  men)  was  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier. He  tried  journalism;  but 
found  the  market  already  over- 
stocked, and  numbers  of  men  with 
as  much  brains  as  himself,  and  ten 
times  as  much  technical  skill,  ap- 
plying for  every  vacancy.  He  had 
had,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  transient 
gleams  of  success ;  but  they  had 
done  him  almost  more  harm  than 
good,  as  they  diverted  him  from 
die  now  all-important  search  for 
some  occupation  comparatively  per- 
manent 

One  result  of  his  ill-success  in 
this  struggle  for  a  livelihood  was 
that  he  was  gradually  compelled 
to  drop  the  society  of  his  former 
companions ;  for  Dick  was  far  too 
proud  to  accept  the  assistance 
many  of  them  would  have  been 
glad  to  give  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  live  amongst  them  in  his 


present  altered  circumstances. 
Hence  it  was  that  for  some  months 
he  had  lived  almost  alone.  But 
about  a  month  before  the  Christ- 
mas-eve on  which  we  have  seen 
him,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  set  of 
men  whom  he  had  formerly  avoided 
almost  with  contempt,  but  to  whom 
he  was  now  attracted  by  a  kind  of 
sympathy.  They  were  almost  all 
clever  men  and  all  dissipated  men 
— a  wild  reckless  set,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  knowing  that  be  had 
by  his  own  deeds  blighted  the 
prospects  of  a  promising  life — ut- 
terly careless  of  the  future  if  only 
they  had  to-day  the  means  of 
drowning  the  remembrance  of  yes- 
terday. Once  amongst  them,  Dick 
had  soon  given  up  all  effort,  as  he 
had  before  almost  given  up  all  hope; 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  respect- 
able and  permanent  position.  They 
lived  a  strange,  disreputable,  hand- 
to-mouth  life,  getting  '  tick'  wher- 
ever there  was  a  chance ; '  backing' 
one  another's  bills  when  any  one 
would  accept  them ;  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  making  a  few 
pounds  in  some  honourable  way. 
Poor  Allen  soon  lost  any  delicacy 
he  had  had  before  regarding  a  re- 
sort to  the  pawnshop;  and  his 
furniture  and  most  of  his  wardrobe 
had  gone  very  rapidly  to  supply 
means  for  the  constant  round  of 
dissipation  in  which  he  lived,  and 
which  had  left  its  mark  on  his 
pale,  though  still  handsome  and 
well-bred,  face. 

Yet  through  all  the  stages  of 
poor  Dick's  downward  career,  be 
had  always  one  restraining  influ- 
ence upon  him  which,  though  at 
times  almost  unheeded,  never  quite 
left  him.  This  was  the  affection 
he  had  for  his  younger  sister — as 
he  called  her, '  little  Kate.'  Squire 
Allen  had  been  twice  married.  By 
his  first  wife  he  bad  three  children 
— a  son  and  heir,  now  abroad  with 
his  regiment  in  India,  and  two 
daughters,  both  of  them  married 
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for  some  years  before  the  period 
of  my  story.  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  our  hero  Dick  and  one 
daughter,  four  years  younger  than 
Dick.  On  these,  his  youngest 
children,  the  Squire's  whole  affec- 
tion had  been  concentrated.  Their 
mother  had  died  a  couple  of  years 
after  Kate's  birth;  and  hence  it 
happened  that  she  and  Dick  had 
clung  to  one  another  from  child- 
hood as  children  early  deprived  of 
a  mother's  care  often  do.  After 
the  quarrel  with  his  father,  Dick 
had  regularly  corresponded  with 
her,  and,  knowing  her  anxiety 
about  him,  he  had  sent  her  glowing 
accounts  of  success  and  prosperity, 
which,  I  fear,  must  often  hare 
seemed  to  himself  a  dismal  mock- 
ery as  he  contrasted  them  with  the 
actual  disappointment  that  was 
wearing  him  down.  Kate  believed 
enthusiastically  in  her  brother's 
talents,  and  so  was  the  more  easily 
imposed  upon ;  and  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  good-hearted  old 
Squire  to  know  from  her  that  the 
son  whom  he  was  as  fond  of  as 
ever  was  at  least  not  in  any  diffi- 
culty. As  to  an  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation, the  older  and  wiser  man 
deemed  it  merely  a  question  of 
time. 

The  day  before  this  Christmas^ 
eve,  however,  Dick  had  seen  the 
last  of  his  late  companions  leave 
Dublin  for  the  Christmas,  and  had 
returned  to  his  solitary  rooms 
perfectly  desolate;  he  had  felt 
very  ill  for  some  days,  and  utterly 
dispirited.  It  had  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  Christmas-eve 
would  be  Kate's  eighteenth  birth- 
day, and  knowing  she  would  wish 
to  hear  from  him  on  that  day,  he 
had  sat  down  to  write.  After  a 
vain  effort  to  control  himself  and 
tell  the  usual  tale  of  success  and 
happiness,  the  poor  fellow  had 
utterly  broken  down,  and  in  a  few 
almost  incoherent  sentences  told 
how  ill  he  felt  and  how  hopeless 


his  condition  was,  and  implored 
Kate  to  write  to  him  at  once, 
as  he  did  not  know  how  soon 
it  might  all  end;  but  it  could 
not  last  much  longer.  This  he 
had  hurriedly  posted,  almost 
careless  as  to  the  effect  it  might 
have ;  but  now,  as  he  sat  gloomilj 
thinking  in  his  armchair,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  he  had  had  no  reply. 
He  got  up,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  room. 

'  She  might  have  telegraphed/ 
he  said  aloud;  'she  might  even 
have  come  up  to  see  me.  Though 
how  could  she,'  he  said,  a  moment 
after,  'while  she's  entertaining  a 
lot  of  people  at  home  ?  But  she 
might  at  least  have  telegraphed. 
Good  God,  if  she'd  written  to  me 
like  that,  nothing  would  have  kept 
me  from  her !' 

These  reflections  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  poor  Dick's  feelings ; 
for  a  few  minutes  more  he  walked 
up  and  down  with  irresolute  steps, 
then  suddenly  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  were  to  collect  himself, 
took  a  bottle  from  his  breast- 
pocket, and  setting  it  down  on  the 
table,  brought  a  wine-glass  from 
the  pantry.  '  As  well  do  it  now 
as  at  another  time,'  thought  poor 
Allen,  as  he  held  the  glass  up  to 
the  light  and  began  pouring  the 
laudanum  into  it  drop  by  drop. 
He  had  counted  about  thirty  drops, 
when  suddenly  he  heard  the  first 
clang  of  the  bells  commencing  the 
Christmas  chimes.  Somehow  the 
sound  compelled  him  to  stop  and 
listen,  and  he  laid  down  the  bottle 
and  glass.  Then,  as  he  listened, 
he  could  not  help  going  over  in 
memory  the  many  times  when,  on 
this  night  of  the  year,  he  had  stood 
in  his  father's  house,  with  his  sister 
by  him,  and  wished  her  many  a 
happy  birthday;  and  he  thought  of 
what  that  sister's  feelings  would 
be  were  she  to  hear  next  morning 
that  he  had  died  a  suicide.    Thus 
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he  stood  thinkiDg  nntil  the  chimes 
had  ceased ;  and  Uien,  softened  and 
more  caUn,  he  turned  to  the  table, 
and  said  to  himself,  '  Not  on  this 
night,  at  anj  rate.  To-morrow  I 
may  be  able  to  do  it,  so  that  no  one 
may  know  how  I  died.'  Then  it 
stmck  him  that  the  landannm  he 
had  already  poured  out  would  at 
least  procure  him  what  he  seldom 
enjoyed  now — sound  sleep ;  so,  fill- 
ing up  the  wine-glass  with  water, 
he  sat  down  again  by  the  fire, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast 
asleep. 

Now  while  poor  wayworn  Dick 
was  heavily  sleeping  under  the 
influence  of  that  gentle  poison, 
laudanum,  events  were  transpiring 
far  away  that  strangely  influenced 
his  fate.  In  the  great  old  draw- 
ing room  of  AUenstown  was  as- 
sembled a  large  and  merry  party. 
The  house  was  always  at  that 
season  full  of  visitors,  and  as  many 
relations  and  friends  were  gathered 
together  as  could  find  room.  The 
centre  of  attraction  on  this  her 
birthday  was  of  course  Kate,  who 
was,  indeed,  at  all  times  the 
favourite  with  everybody,  from  the 
warm-hearted  but  hasty  old  squire, 
down  to  the  raggedest  'gossoon' 
that  hung  about  AUenstown.  Yet 
somehow  this  night  she  was  not 
in  her  usual  spirits ;  she  could  not 
help  thinkhg  often  and  anxiously 
of  the  brother  whose  place  was 
vacant,  and  who  seemed  almost  cut 
off  from  her  for  ever.  An  accident 
too  had  happened  in  the  morning, 
which,  although  treated  as  a  jest 
by  most  of  the  guests,  had  render- 
ed Kate  more  than  usually  anx- 
ious. The  boy  who  had  gone  in 
the  morning  for  the  post  had  taken 
an  early  opportunity  of  drinking 
Miss  Kate's  health;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  strict  search  that  he 
was  found,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  at  his  old  grandmother's  cot- 
tage with  a  broken  head,  and,  as 
the  old  cook  said  to  Kate,  'spache- 


less  wid  the  dhrink.'  Speechless 
or  not,  he  had  been  utterly  unable 
to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the 
postbag,  and  the  only  course  was 
to  wait  patiently  till  he  slept  his 
drunkenness  off,  and  might  be  able 
to  remember.  Kate  had  been 
much  disappointed,  for  she  was 
sure  Dick  would  have  written  for 
her  birthday,  and  in  spite  of  his 
jovial  letters  her  woman's  wit  had 
begun  of  late  to  suspect  something 
wrong.  Just  as  they  were '  drink- 
ing in'  the  Christmas  morning, 
word  had  been  brought  that  the 
truant  postboy  had  at  length  re- 
covered consciousness,  and  was 
leading  a  party  in  search  of  the 
missing  bag,  so  that  the  letters 
might  be  expected  any  moment. 
They  waited,  however,  a  good 
while  longer,  laughing  and  talking 
round  the'  fire ;  but  at  last,  sure 
enough,  in  came  the  old  butler  with 
the  letters.  Kate  had  a  whole 
bundle  of  them,  amongst  which 
she  saw  in  a  moment  one  with 
Dick's  well-known  handwriting. 
After  reading  for  a  few  moments 
she  suddenly  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  almost  fainted.  Eestraining 
herself,  however,  like  a  brave  girl 
as  she  was,  she  made  some  excuse 
for  leaving  the  room,  and  rushed 
to  the  Squire's  sanctum,  where  she 
knew  he  had  just  gone.  She  shut 
the  door  and  said, 

'  O  Squire,  read  that !'  putting 
into  his  hands  poor  Dick's  broken- 
hearted scrawl. 

The  Squire  read,  and  gasped  out, 

'  Qood  Gk>d !  My  poor  boy,  my 
poor  boy  I  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
if  I  had  only  known !' 

The  father  and  daughter  stood 
for  a  few  moments,  as  it  were, 
overcome  with  a  great  feeling  of 
powerlessness  to  avert  the  calamity 
that  was  evidently  foreshadowed 
in  the  letter.  Suddenly  the  same 
thought  struck  both,  and  they 
looked  at  the  clock. 

'  O  father,'  cried  Kate,  'couldn't 
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we  stop  the  night-mail  at  Knock* 
rath  ?    They'll  do  it  for  you.* 

'  God  help  us/  said  the  Squire ; 
<  the  mail  passes  at  five  minutes  to 
two,  and  it's  more  than  half-past 
one  already.  Stay,  though/  he 
added,  after  a  moment ;  *  there's 
just  a  chance.' 

He  opened  the  door,  and  went 
at  once  into  the  kitchen,  followed 
hy  £jite. 

'  Quick,*  said  the  Squire  to  the 
servants,  who  were  all  at  high- 
jinks,  'some  of  you  fetch  Jim 
Cassidy !' 

In  a  minute  in  came  Jim,  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  young  Irishman,  the 
rough-rider  and  trainer  of  the  es- 
tablishment, who  had  carried  the 
Squire's  colours  to  victory  on  more 
than  one  steeplechase  course. 

'  Jim,'  said  the  Squire,  '  I  want 
you  to  ride  for  your  life  to  Knock- 
rath,  and  tell  the  station-master 
from  me  to  stop  the  up-maU  and 
keep  it  a  few  minutes;  we'll  be 
after  you !  Look  alive,  man ;  you*ve 
seven  miles  to  go,  and  scarcely 
twenty  minutes  to  do  it  in  !  Take 
Saucy  Kate ;  she's  about  the  fastest.' 

'  Ii3  it  the  chaser — '  Jim  was 
beginning,  in  anything  but  a  satis- 
fied tone,  when  Kate  said, 

'  0  Jim,  it's  for  me;  and  do  ride 
fast !' 

*  For  you,  miss  !'  cried  Jim. 
'Then,  bedad,  if  the  gray  mare 
doesn't  put  her  best  leg  foremost, 
you  may  say  I'm  no  horseman.' 

In  a  mbute  or  two  the  gray 
mare  was  at  the  back  door,  and 
Jim  Cassidy  booted  and  spurred, 
and  in  the  saddle ;  then,  with  good 
wishes  from  all,  he  was  off,  taking 
the  mare  down  the  back  avenue  at 
a  steady  canter.  A  few  seconds 
more  and  he  had  passed  the  gate, 
and  the  listeners  could  tell  by  the 
rapid  thud  of  the  hoofs  that  Jim 
was  sending  Saucy  Kate  along 
towards  Knockrath  at  a  rate  few 
men  would  have  cared  to  ride  on 
that  dark  road  in  the  wild  night. 


In  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  (though  it  seemed  long 
enough  to  ELate)  the  mail-phaeton 
was  brought  round,  and  Kate,  muf- 
fled up  to  her  eyes  in  furs  and  with 
a  driving-cloak  of  her  father's 
outside  of  all,  was  seated  in  it,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  Squire  was 
driving  as  if  he  meant  to  overtake 
Jim  on  the  gray  steeplechaser. 
Suffice  it  to  say  Jim  did  his  work 
like  a  man ;  got  up  just  in  time 
to  have  the  signals  set  for  stop- 
ping the  train ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  delay  the  train  was  off 
again  to  Dublin,  carrying  Kate  and 
the  Squire  on  their  errand  of  love. 
While  they  are  coming  to  him 
as  fast  as  steam  can  bring  them, 
let  us  take  our  story-teUer's  privi- 
lege and  fly  swifter  even  than  that 
to  poor  Dick's  cheerless  chamber. 
There  he  lay  sleeping  peaoefullj, 
heedless  of  the  bitter  cold  and  the 
fast-expiring  fire,  heedless  of  the 
miseries  of  yesterday,  heedless  of 
the  certain  awakening  to  the 
miseries  of  to-morrow.  And  so 
hour  after  hour  of  the  night  passed 
on ;  and  now  it  is  five  o'clock,  and 
the  college-gates  are  opened  to  let 
the  serN^ants  in,  and  they  bustle 
about  and  make  a  feeble  show  of 
life  in  the  dark  quadrangles. 
Another  hour  passes,  and  Dick 
still  sleeps  on ;  and  the  mail  has 
reached  Dublin,  and  Kate  and  his 
father  are  hastening  to  him  through 
the  gloomy  streets.  But  graduaUy, 
under  the  restoring  power  of  sleep, 
the  careworn  look  has  faded  from 
the  lad's  face ;  and  now,  as  he  is 
nearing  the  waking  hour,  he  begins 
to  dream.  He  dreams  that  he  is 
going  home  for  the  Christmas  as 
he  used  to  go.  He  gets  out  at  the 
well-known  station ;  there  is  old 
Tom  Eyan  waiting  for  him  with 
the  dog-cart.  Now  he  is  up  and 
has  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and 
they  are  off  along  the  old  road  to 
AUenstown ;  and  Tom  is  explaining 
to  him  that  'Miss   Kate   would 
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have  come  to  meet  him,  but  has  to 
entertain  the  people  on  her  birth- 
day; bat  snre  he'll  be  home  in  time 
forlonch.'  And  now,  with  the  speed 
of  a  dream^  he  is  within  the  Aliens- 
town  gates  and  dashing  up  the 
avenue.  A  moment  more  and  he  is 
in  the  hall,  and  there  are  his 
father  and  Kate —  But  what  is 
this?  The  sleeper  is  dimly  con- 
scioos  of  some  break  in  his  dream ; 
there  is  a  moment  of  vague  be- 
wildering effort  to  awake;  and 
then  Dick,  straggling  to  sit  up, 
finds  his  hand  clasped  in  his 
father's,  and  hears  the  well-known 
voice,  *My  poor  Dick,  my  poor 
Dick  !'  And  then  a  muffled  figure 
comes  to  the  front,  and  before  Dick 


is  well  awake  he  is  in  Kate's  arms. 
When  he  was  fully  awake  and 
realised  the  whole  scene,  he  fairly 
broke  down  and  burst  into  tears ; 
and  there  was  a  queer  huskiness 
in  the  Squire's  voice  (he  had  seen 
the  laudanum  bottle  on  the  table) 
as  he  said,  '  Dick,  old  fellow,  we've 
both  been  hasty ;  but  we'll  say  no 
more  about  that.  Gome  along; 
there'll  be  just  time  to  get  some 
breakfast  at  the  Gresham,  and  then 
we'll  catch  the  8.30,  and  be  at  home 
for  luncheon.'  And  so  Dick  was 
in  time  for  luncheon,  and  spent  a 
fairly  merry  Christmas;  and  I 
have  never  heard  that  Kate 
caught  any  cold  or  other  ailment 
from  her  midnight  trip  to  Dublin. 


JOE'S    BESPEAK: 
SI  yanUloon'0  Stor^. 


There  wasn't  a  placjB  for  gold  nor  pray'rs — 
We'd  six  big  bobbies  to  keep  'em  back — 

They  was  nursin'  each  other  in  stalls  and  chairs, 
And  the  pit  was  a  regular  sardine  pack. 

A  chap  got  dazed  with  the  din  and  glare, 

And  the  sea  of  faces  ev'rywhere. 

And  now  and  agen  a  woman  'u'd  shriek — 

It  was  always  so  at  Joe's  Bespeak. 

There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe — 

I've  played  with  the  lot,  and  I  bought  to  know. 

Why,  he'd  more  reppertee  in  them  bandy  shins 
Than  parties  I  know  in  their  bumptious  brains ; 

He'd  tip  you  one  of  his  rummy  grins, 

And  you'd  suffer  from  hawful  hintemal  pains; 

Look  in  his  face,  and  you'd  laugh  and  cry  ; 

Twig  him  wink^  and  you'd  want  to  die ; 
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'Ear  him  do  the  Little  Pig's  Squeak, 
And  bed  was  yonr  place  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
There  was  never  a  down  a  patch  on  Joe — 
Tye  played  with  the  lot,  and  I  honght  to  know. 

The  'ouse  was  one  continooal  roar — 

When  he  tumbled  in  for  his  third  recall, 
They  rose,  on  massy ,  from  roof  to  floor, 

And  bellered  like  Bedlam,  nobs  and  all. 
The  curtain  fell,  and  they  stopped  to  shout, 
And  'oiler  '  Joe!'  till  the  lights  was  hout. 
There  was  ninety  pound,  sir,  sUver  and  gold- 
More  nor  we  reckoned  the  'ouse  'u'd  'old. 
There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe — 
I've  played  with  the  lot,  and  I  bought  to  know. 

Joe  never  stopped  to  reckon  the  blunt, 

Nor  change  his  togs,  nor  nothin'  o'  that. 
But  he  buttoned  his  long  old  coat  in  front, 

And  hover  his  heyebrows  jammed  his  'at. 
We'd  counted  on  glasses — or  fizz,  may'ap, 
For  Joe  was  a  hopen-'anded  chap — 
But  through  the  'ollerin'  roughs  houtside, 
I  twigged  him  wriggle  and  dive  and  slide, 
And  I  says  to  myself,  I  says,  just  so, 
'  I  doubt  there's  summat  amiss  with  Joe !' 

I  collared  my  'at,  and  I  foUered  him  straight, 
And  I  see  him  stop  at  the  door,  and  stand 
(Old  Mother  Gobble's,  at  number  height), 

And  he  pulled  the  bell  with  a  shaky  'and. 
The  light  from  the  lamp  on  the  door  fell  slick, 
And  I  watched  his  face  turn  white  and  sick ; 
But  he  never  spoke,  as  the  woman  said, 
*  Dead,  sir — ^mother  and  child — just  dead !' 
Well,  Joe  went  to  'em  a  year  ago — 
There  was  never  a  clown  a  patch  on  Joe. 

F.  L. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PRESENT. 

*  It*s  getting  dark,  isn't  it  ?  Won't 
you  light  Uie  candles,  Barbara? 
snrelj  you  can't  see  to  read  any 
longer.' 

'  O,  yes,  I  can  see  for  another 
half  hoar  ;  it's  not  '^  blind  man's 
holiday"  yet.  I  wbh  it  were,  in 
one  sense ;  I  wish  that  yoa  coold 
get  a  holiday,  poor  old  dear !' 

<A11  right;  I'll  take  one  to- 
morrow, be  sore — it  would  be  hard 
if  I  oonld  not  knock  ofif  on  Christ- 
mas-day— ^bnt  Vm  bound  to  finish 
this  basket  to-night;  to-morrow 
we  will  rest  and  enjoy  ourselves, 
come  what  may.' 

'  O,  yes,  of  course ;  but  I  mean 
I  wish  you  could  get  a  real  holiday, 
one  that  would  make  you  indepen- 
dent of  this  hard  manual  labour. 
Besides,  it  will  never  bring  in 
enough  to  keep  us  going,  particu- 
larly when  we  hare  house-rent  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  our  other  ex- 
penses.' 

<  I  don't  mind  the  work,  Barby 
—I  rather  like  it ;  if  I  hadn't,  I 
shouldn't  have  learnt  it  so  thorough- 
ly; Nature  always  intended  me 
for  a  handicraftsman  rather  than 
a  lawyer ;  a  carpenter  and  joiner, 
probably ;  so  the  work  fits  the  man 
— but  I  do  wish  it  would  pay  a  little 
better,  as  you  say.  I  don't  quite 
see  my  way  to  keeping  things 
going  by  it,  but  what  else  am  I  to 
do  )  What  else  can  I  do  ?  I  hare 
no  literary  ability,  I  am  afraid ; 
you  see,  out  of  all  those  articles  I 
have  dictated,  and  you  have 
written,  during  the  last  three 
months,  only  two  have  been  ac- 
cepted, and  only  one  paid  for — and 


such  pay !  Why,  basket-work  is 
better  than  brain-work,  after  all, 
isn't  it?  "  Never  mind ;  keep  up 
your  pluck,  Bryan  WestM"  that's 
what  I  say,  and  that's  what  I  said 
to  myself  when  my  great  pinch 
came,  and  a  pretty  big  one  it  was 
too.  Go  on  with  the  book,  Barby ; 
and  here.  Jemmy,  hand  up  that 
bundle  of  withes  there,  that  one  in 
the  comer;'  and  the  wicker-worker, 
who,  sitting  with  a  half-finished 
basket  between  his  knees,  was  thus 
chatting  with  his  wife,  took  the 
bundle  which  a  fair-haired  mite  of 
three  gave  him,  and  broke  for  a 
minute  into  a  soft  pleasant  whistle 
as  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

I  think  I  may  as  well  begin 
my  story  here  as  anywhere  else, 
and  though  much  has  to  be  said 
concerning  it  which  happened  long 
ere  we  reach  the  scene  now  before 
my  mind's  eye,  the  family  picture 
it  presents  is  so  pleasant  a  one,  that 
I  like  my  curtain  to  rise  upon  it. 

What  I  see  is  this  : 

There  is  a  long,  low,  old- 
fashioned,  oak-panelled  parlour, 
having  a  big  bow-window  at  one 
end,  with  a  scrap  of  garden  and 
country  high-road  for  an  outlook ; 
but,  as  the  ground  is  snow-clad, 
my  attention  centres  upon  the 
interior.  It  is  a  humble  but  not  a 
mean  abode ;  one  or  two  pieces  of 
the  furniture,  indeed,  have  been 
handsome  in  their  day,  and  though 
that  day  is  long  past,  they  are 
n«ne  the  worse  for  that,  being 
solid,  quaint,  and  picturesque.  Yet 
they,  with  many  other  appoint- 
ments of  the  room — a  neat  writing- 
table  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  to  wit — ^hardly  seem  to  be 
the  sort  of  surroundings  we  should 
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expect  at  first  sight  for  its  inmates, 
for  the  whole  space  of  the  window- 
bay  is  occupied  and  strewn  by  the 
litter  and  materials  of  the  bi^et- 
maker's  trade.  This  gives  partially 
the  look  of  a  workshop  to  what 
otherwise  wonld  be  a  snaggery. 
Yet,  again,  there  is  not  the  air  of  a 
common  workshop  about  it  either, 
nor  have  the  man,  woman,  and  child 
the  air  of  common  people  —  far 
from  it.  Still,  once  more,  the  deft 
and  rapid  way  in  which  the  work- 
man uses  his  fingers  would  indi- 
cate the  skilled  craftsman,  so  that 
altogether  there  is  an  incong^ity 
in  the  scene,  which  the  progress  of 
my  story  must  needs  account  for. 

She,  for  instance,  sitting  there 
upon  the  window-seat,  with  book 
in  hand,  upheld  to  catch  the  last 
rays  of  the  short  fast-fading  win- 
ter twilight,  is  clearly  a  delicate 
nurtured  lady,  whilst  the  tiny  boy, 
who  has  toddled  back  to  her  knee 
after  doing  his  father's  behest, 
notwithstanding  his  rough  and 
over-worn  little  black  suit,  is  evi- 
dently a  well-bom  child. 

And  then  the  man  himself: 
there  is  no  mistaking  him  for  any- 
thing but  a  gentleman.  Every 
movement  proclaims  it.  Though 
he  has  to  bend,  of  course,  over  his 
work,  he  does  so  without  slouch- 
ing, and  he  holds  his  head  so  erect, 
that  at  first  you  would  think  he  is 
looking  at  something  across  the 
room,  until,  wondering  how  his 
hands  can  work  so  nimbly,  and  with 
such  certainty,  without  the  guid- 
ance of  his  eyes,  yon  suddenly 
discover  that  though  they  are  open, 
yet '  their  sense  is  shut'  And  his 
hands  too  I  Hardened  and  thickened 
as  they  have  heccfme  by  constant 
toil,  it  has  yet  failed  to  obliterate 
that  refinement  of  outline  and  pro- 
portion, seldom  seen  save  where 
the  breed  has  some  nobility  df 
character,  if  not  of  birth,  to  boaal 
of.  Despite  the  cold  weather,  he 
has  stripped  to  his  riiirtHdedTes  ia 


a  regular  workmanlike  fasliion  ^ 
but,  perhaps  a  little  to  counteract 
the  chill,  he  has  drawn  his  stool 
somewhat  out  of  the  window  mpatce 
towards  the  open  old-fashioned 
grate,  whereon  smoulders  a  liog;-e 
billet  of  wood. 

'Well,'  he  presently  goes    on, 
after  his  wife  had  been  reading  to 
him  again  for  a  few  minutes,  '  if 
you  won't  light  up,  Barby,  come 
and  give  this  log  a  stir ;  rouse  it 
into  a  blaze.     At  least  we  mron't 
stint  ourselves  in  fuel,  while    we 
remain  under  the  temporary  roof 
Mr.  Richard  Halstead  has  so  noblj 
provided  for  us;  it  was  a  ffresLt 
concession  truly  for  a  man  with 
8000?.  a  year  !     It  is  all  he  will 
ever  do  for  us,  so  we  will  make  the 
most  of  it,  especially  as  it's  Christ- 
mas-time ;  I  am  satisfied,  if  he  is.' 

*  Well,  yon  are  a  forgiving, 
happy-spirited  old  darling,  Bryan, 
certainly,'  says  the  wife,  as  she 
stirs  the  log  into  a  blaze.  '  I  hare 
not  half  the  patience  with  Iticbard 
Halstead  that  you  have.  Old  as 
the  story  is,  and  often  as  we  talk 
about  it,  my  feeling  never  modifies 
towards  him ;  I  think  you  might 
search  the  world  through,  and 
hardly  hear  of  colder  or  more 
heartless  conduct  than  his  to  you.' 

*  It's  all  that,  Barbara,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  if  you  like,'  an- 
swers the  husband,  *  and  I  know — * 
he  was  going  on,  and  then  paused. 

She  finishes  the  sentence  for 
him. 

*  Yes,  you  know  of  more  reasons 
to  condemn  him  than  I  do,  yon 
were  going  to  say.  Ah,  Bryan,  I 
wonder  what  it  is  you  do  know.' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  he  says;  *  we 
won't  cloud  our  mitids  and  dull  oar 
days  by  dwelling  on  it,  particularly 
these  days.  At  this  season^  if  we 
can't  feel  good-will  towards  A 
men — and  I  admit  it  would  be  hard- 
ly natural  for  us  to  feel  any  to- 
wards him — ^we  can  itt  least  not 
go  ont  of  onr  way  to  say  kaid 
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things  of  bim,  and  I  apologise 
for  my  sarcasm  aboat  bis  noble 
generosity.  Now  go  on  reading 
again;  Sqnire  Bracebridge  at 
Bracebridge  Hall  is  a  pleasanter 
fignre  to  tbink  of  than  Richard 
Halstead,  wherever  he  may  be.' 

And  as  the  basket-maker  again 
whistles  a  few  low  cheery  notes, 
his  wife  resumes  her  seat  and  her 
book.  And  whilst  she  is  using 
np  the  departing  daylight  to  fill 
her  hnsband's  mind  with  some  of 
the  bright  Christmas  scenes  from 
Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book, 
I  will  glance  back  at  snch  points 
in  the  past  history  of  Bryan  West 
and  his  wife  as  are  necessary  for 
yon  to  know  ere  I  relate  the  re- 
markable incident  which,  happen- 
ing a  little  later  on  this  Christmas- 
eye,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
their  life,  and  made  it  the  most 
memorable  Christmas  they  erer 
spent. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  PAST. 


Bryak  West  had  not  been  blind 
from  birth,  and  if  this  sketch  of  him 
by  his  fireside  has  been  realised, 
neither  had  he,  it  will  be  gpiessed, 
been  brought  up  to  the  trade  of 
basket-making.  Up  to  the  age  of 
eight-and-twenty — ^he  was  now  six- 
and- thirty — ^he  had  studied  and 
followed  the  law,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  future, 
independently  of  his  profession, 
would  be  well  provided  for.  So 
that  when,  seven  or  eight  years 
before  we  now  see  him,  the  terri- 
ble affliction  of  gradually-inoreas- 
ing  blindness  Ml  upon  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
nrofession,  be  was  at  least  free 
from  any  anxiety  as  to  ways  and 
means. 

The  resignation  with  which  he 
accepted  the  verdict  of  the  doetors, 
when  they  pronounced  the  disease 


to  be  amaurosis,  and  therefore 
incurable,  was  little  short  of  as- 
tounding. For  a  few  months 
during  its  early  stages  he  was  very 
miserable  indeed  ;  but  when  it  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  had  left 
hin  only  able  dimly  to  distin- 
guish light  from  dark,  day  from 
night,  when  form,  colour,  the 
features  of  his  friends,  and  all  that 
gives  brightness  and  beauty  to 
the  outer  world,  had  faded  from 
his  knQ;97ledge,  and  left  him  in  a 
dense  iknpenetxable  mist,  he  was 
helpless  truly,  but  far  from  hope- 
less. '  After  all,'  he  would  say, 
'it  was  the  going  blind,  not  the 
beiDg  blind,  that  was  bad  to  bear  ;' 
and  he  speedily,  according  to  the 
cheery  fashion  of  his  nature,  cast 
about  for  something  to  occupy  his 
fingers.  He  got  a  fisherman  at 
the  seaside  place  where  he  stayed 
one  summer  to  teach  him  to  net, 
for  he  insisted  that  no  occupation 
was  worth  anything  unless  it  were 
a  useful  one^  and  one  the  results 
of  which  should  be  as  available  as 
if  they  had  come  from  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  workman  with  his 
eyes.  By  the  same  token  he  got 
instructed  in  b&sket-making  and 
wicker-work,  and  by  degrees  became 
sufficiently  dexterous  to  present  a 
full-sized  valuable  seine-net  to  the 
little  colony  of  fishermen  amongst 
whom  he  had  learned  the  craft, 
and  to  provide  many  a  poor  home 
with  a  bee-hive  chair,  baskets,  and 
other  useful  articles.  Little  did 
he  think  how  soon  he  would  have 
to  turn  his  skill  to  practical  ao* 
count,  or  how  lucky  it  was  for  him 
that  he  had  entered  on  these  handi- 
crafts with  the  thoroughness  and 
earnestness  he  did. 

But  I  must  hark  back  to  still 
younger  days  in  his  life. 

He  had  no  recollection  of  his 
parents.  He  heard  that  they  had 
4ied  when  he  was  a  baby.  The 
woman's  face  which  he  earliest  re- 
xaembered  was  that  of  his  aanty  by 
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whom  he  had  been  bronght  up, 
and  whose  house  he  called  home 
nntil  her  death.  He  knew  her 
name  to  be  Marrell,  Miss  Margaret 
Marrelly  when  he  first  came  to 
understand  that  people  had  names. 
He  knew  also,  as  his  intelligence 
increased,  that  she  was  rich,  and 
that  Ayerley  Bower,  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  that  it  was  not  every- 
body who  had  such  a  fine  house, 
standing  in  a  grand  park,  with 
large  trees  and  bright  flowers  sur- 
rounding it. 

A  dim  memory  too  had  the 
little  Bryan  of  a  second  woman's 
face,  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  his 
aunt  Margaret's,  and  which  he 
did  not  like  much,  though  he  knew 
it  was  that  of  an  aunt  also — aunt 
Jane ;  she,  however,  seldom  trou- 
bled herself  about  him,  being,  as 
il.^'<*emed,  too  old  and  ill  to  play 
with  him,  and  by  degrees  he  saw 
her  face  less  and  less  often,  until 
at  last  it  disappeared  entirely,  and 
he  almost  forgot  ever  having  seen 
it  at  all.  He  was  a  very  happy 
child,  and  very  fond  of  his  aunt 
Margaret,  she  and  he  being  in- 
separable. Particularly  fond  was 
he  of  the  days  when  they  used  to 
wander,  these  two,  far  away  from 
the  big  house,  through  the  park  to 
a  smaller  house  on  its  boundary 
called  *  the  Cottage.'  This  was 
locked  up  and  unoccupied  at  times; 
but  aunt  Margaret  had  the  key, 
and  they  used  to  go  into  a  long 
low  room,  with  a  bay-window 
looking  out  on  a  small  patch  of 
neglected  garden  and  a  high-road, 
where  in  bad  weather  he  used  to 
romp  and  play  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, whilst  she  sometimes  used  to 
sit  and  write  or  work;  for  this  room 
was  partly  furnished,  and  appeared 
to  the  little  fellow  a  perfect 
elysium,  because  he  was  allowed  to 
clamber  about  over  the  chairs  and 
tables,  and  make  as  much  noise  as 
he  liked.     It  was  a  very  old  house. 


and  had  been  the  one  first  baOt 
upon  the  estate,  until  its  original 
owner  had  grown  rich  enough  to 
erect  the  mansion  all  amongst  the 
trees  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
park,  and  call  it  Averley  Bower. 
Aunt    and    nephew   spent  many 
happy  hours  at  the  Cottage,  and  np 
to  the  time  of  his  going  to  school 
even  it  was  always  a   favourite 
haunt  of  little  Bryan's. 

Just  before  this  event  in  the 
boj's  life  happened,  however,  there 
came  upon  the  scene  a  gentleman 
who,  after  a  while,  took  to  living 
in  his  aunt's  house,  and  whom  he 
was  then  told  to  call  unde ;  and 
he  began  to  understand  that  he 
had  married  her  and  given  her  his 
name,  and  that  she  had  become 
Mrs.  Halstead.    By  and  by  a  baby 
appeared,  a  little  cousin,  who  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  boy  and  play  with 
him  some  day,  he  was  told.    But 
it  seemed  a  long  while  before  this 
could  be,  for  there  was  a  matter  of 
eight  years  between  the  ages  of 
the  cousins,  and  when  little  Richard 
Halstead  became  old   enough  to 
have  been  a  companion,  the  two 
bojs  did  not  get  on  well  together. 
The  younger  was  inclined  to  domi- 
neer, and  used  to  say  that  the 
house  and  park,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  belonged  to  his  papa,  and  would 
be   his  some  day;    and   though 
Bryan  West  was  too  kindly  and 
good-natured    to    resent   in  any 
decided  manner  these  affronts  which 
the    precocious    little  imp  early 
began  to  put  upon  him,  he  felt 
them  keenly.     Nor  were  matters 
mended  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Halstead,  which,  happening 
when  Kichard  was  just  nine  years 
old,  seemed  to  invest  that  young 
gentleman  with  a  vast  amount  of 
extra  importance  and  insolence  of 
bearing.    But,  again,  the  difference  ^ 
in  age  kept  the  cousins  sufiiciently   • 
apart  to  obviate  anything  like  an    \ 
open  rupture,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  Mrs.  Halstead,  in  her 
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doable  capacity  of  aant  and  mother, 
strove  her  utmost  to  keep  the  peace. 
So  time  went  on,  and  Brjan 
West  became  a  barrister-at-law, 
and  had  eren  obtained  his  first 
brief,  whilst  Richard  Halstead  was 
still  at  college,  making  ducks  and 
drakes    of  his    mother's  money. 
When  she  finally  became  tired  of 
the    repeated    drains    upon    her 
purse,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
either  go  steadily  in  for  honours 
or  leave  the  university,  he  com- 
placently adopted  the  latter  course, 
returning  to  the  maternal  roof, 
and  openly  expressing  his  determi- 
nation, as  his  education  was  com- 
pleted, to  work  no  more,  but  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  as  he 
called  it,  thenceforth. 

So  he  established  himself  at 
Averley  Bower,  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing with  the  best  of  the  county, 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
London  daring  the  season,  and  in 
no  wise  balking  himself  in  his 
wilful  will. 

Things  had  remained  at  this 
pass  for  about  a  year,  when  the 
first  symptoms  of  Bryan's  affliction 
obliged  him  also  to  return  home, 
and  unhappily  obliged  him,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  remain  there  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

'  Tell  me,  mother,'  said  Eichard 
Halstead  one  morning,  soon  after 
this  fact  had  become  evident,  *  do 
I  understand  that  you  are  going 
to  keep  Bryan  at  home  here,  for 
ever  and  aye,  doing  nothing  V 

'Certainly,  until  he  is  better, 
Bichard,'  was  the  answer. 

'  But  I  thought  the  doctor  said 
he  never  would  be  better.' 

'  Well,  and  if  unhappily  he  never 
is,  this  must  be  his  home,  of 
course.' 

'Then  it  won't  be  mine  very 
long,  let  me  tell  you.  I  can't  stand 
a  fellow  fumbling  about  all  over 
the  place,  and  getting  into  my  way 
at  every  turn ;  it  will  be  an  intoler- 
able noisanoe^' 
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'  What  a  cruel  heartless  speech, 
Richard,  for  you  to  make  !  But, 
alas,  I  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised ;  it  is  what  I  might  have 
expected  from  your  usual  conduct' 

'  O,  my  usual  conduct  be 
hanged  !  it  is  not  different  from  the 
conduct  of  other  young  fellows 
with  my  prospects  and*  position.' 

'  Prospects !'  interposed  his 
mother,  with  a  sudden  air  of  deter- 
mination quite  unusual  in  her; 
*what  are  your  prospects,  prayt 
Surely,  if  you  ever  think  about 
them,  you  must  know  that  they 
depend  entirely  on  me.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  I  have  foolishly  in- 
dulged you  in  all  things  to  the 
top  of  your  bent,  but  that  you  must 
take  this  opportunity,  when  your 
poor  cousin  is  struck  down  by  a 
terrible  calamity,  to  object  to  any 
arrangements  I  may  choose  to 
make  in  my  own  house  for^^iiis 
comfort  ?  And  then  to  talk  to  me 
about  your  "  prospects"  I  I  think 
you  had  better  know  at  once  that 
if  it  really  turns  out  unhappily  that 
poor  Bryan  will  never  be  able  to 
resume  his  profession,  or  earn  his 
own  living,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
provide  veiy  much  more  hand- 
somely for  him  than  I  had  intend- 
ed; and  therefore  you  will  be 
obliged  to  restrain  your  extrava^ 
gant  propensities  a  little ;  your 
squandering  will  have  to  come  to 
an  end.' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  Richard ; '  tbat*s 
the  way  the  wind  sets,  is  it  ?  It 
is  as  well  I  have  elicited  that 
much,  at  any  rate;'  and  an  ominous 
scowl  stole  over  his  handsome  but 
dissipated-looking  face. 

'  Quite  as  well,'  continued  the 
mother.  '  Yon  are  perfectly  aware 
that  this  property  ^  mine  when 
I  married  your  father,  and  that  he 
had  it  settled  upon  me  like  the 
high-minded  gentleman  that  he 
was.  For  the  sake  of  your  own 
selfish  interests,  therefore,  you  had 
better  conform  as  gradoualy  as 
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you  can  to  my  views  regarding 
Bryan.' 

The  recalcitrant  son  was  aboat 
to  make  some  offensive  reply,  wlien 
the  object  of  their  conversation 
was  here  heard  tapping  his  way 
with  his  stick  on  the  gravel  path 
just  outside  the  open  window  of  the 
breakfast  -  room,  within  which 
mother  and  son  were  sitting.  The 
likelihood  of  being  overheard,  per- 
haps, restrained  Richard's  tongue ; 
but  if  so,  he  was  too  late,  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  conversation  had 
distinctly  reached  Bryan's  ears,  as 
he  had  walked  unheard  upon  the 
lawn  towards  the  window,  and  only 
when  he  found  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  angry  words  did  he 
make  an  effort  to  reach  the  gravel 
path,  and  so  escape  from  his  in- 
voluntary eavesdropping.  What 
he  had  heard,  however,  could  not 
fail  to  throw  some  light  on  future 
events. 

Another  year  or  two  passed  in  a 
sort  of  armed  neutrality  between 
the  cousins,  and  towards  the  latter 
part  of  tins  period,  Bryan,  by 
way  of  making  a  break  in  the  life 
at  Averley,  went  away  for  some 
months  with  an  attendant  to  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  where  he  learned 
that  ffshing-net  and  basket-making 
which  was  to  be  of  such  vital  use 
to  him  hereafter,  and  where  he 
also  learned  how  very  thin  a  line 
it  is  that  separates  pity  from  love. 
He  wrote  to  his  aunt,  wondering 
whether  a  blind  man  was  justified 
in  marrying  a  woman  without  a 
penny ;  for  the  end  was,  that  the 
daughter  of  the  clergyman  in  the 
seaboard  parish  where  he  stayed 
took  to  reading  to  him,  and  after 
arriving  at  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  needs  and  difficulties  his  afflic- 
tion entailed  upon  him,  Barbara 
Morris  took  to  loving  him,  and 
naturally  he  to  loving  her. 

Mrs.  Halstead,  to  whom  her 
nephew's  trouble  had  endeared  him 
more  than  ever,  when  she  came  to 


know  the  particulars  conoemiDg 
Barbara  Morris,  quite  approved  of 
the  idea. 

'  Anything  in  the  world,  dear 
Bry,*  she  wrote,  *  which  will  allevi- 
ate your  affliction  will  be  hailed 
with  gratitude  by  me.     I  have 
before  now  told  you  what  my  in- 
tentions are  towards  you;   and  I 
may  as  well  farther  tell  you  now 
that  I  have  recently  secured  their 
carryiag  out  in  the  event  of  any- 
thing happening  to  me ;  therefore 
the  question  of  money  need  not  in- 
terfere with  your  views.    In  short, 
I  have  made  a  fresh  will  since  you 
have  been  away,  and  bv  it  have 
provided,  as  I  ho^  you  4iU  think, 
amply  for  your  comfortable  main- 
tenance, for  I  am  quite  sure  we 
may  say,  "  God  does"  not  "  exact 
day-labour,  light  denied."     That 
the  companionship  and  tender  care 
of  a  wife  would  be  invaluable  to 
you,  every  one  must  feel ;  therefore 
by  all  means  marry,  if  you  think 
you  have  found  the  right  person — 
and  if  you  please,  at  once.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  your  Barbara 
first,  but  my  health  will  not  allow 
me  to  think  of  a  journey  into  Nor- 
folk, and  the  idea  of  her  being 
brought  to  me  for  approval  would 
be  too  detestable.     And  so,  as  I 
have  great  confidence  in  your  com- 
mon sense  and  judgment,  and  if 
the  preliminary  arrangements  will 
admit  of  it,  bring  her  home  here 
as  your  wife.    It  would  be  a  great 
happmess  to  me  if  I  thought  that 
you  and  she  could  be  happy  here, 
and  make  the  "  Bower"  your  home. 
The  house  has  always  been  far 
larger  than  I  needed ;  and  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  you  and 
your  wife,  especially  as  Richard 
now  seldom  honours  me  with  his 
company.    I  do  not  know  what  he 
does  with  himself;  and  though  I 
cannot    hope    that    he  is    much 
steadier  than  of  yore,  I  hear  of 
fewer  debts.' 

Within  three  months  after  the 
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receipt  of  these  encoaraging  words, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  were  comfort- 
ably established  in  a  suite  of  rooms 
set  apart  for  them  at  Averley 
Bower,  and  all,  for  a  time,  went,  I 
11^7  ^y>  ^  merrily  as  did  the  mar- 
riage-bell which  pealed  from  the 
tower  of  that  little  Norfolk  church 
by  the  sea,  on  the  morning  when 
Bryan  and  Barbara  became  man 
and  wife. 

Bichard  Halstead  didnot  trouble 
the  family  with  more  than  one 
visit  during  this,  perhaps,  the 
brightest  period  in  Bryan's  life; 
and  it  was  only  after  ^e  expira- 
tion of  another  two  or  three  years, 
when  Mrs.  HaLstead's  healUi  en- 
tirely gave  way,  that  her  son's  ap- 
pearance at  the  Bower  became 
more  frequent.  Meanwhile  a  little 
West  had  come  into  the  world, 
and  though  Mr.  Bichard  behayed 
with  distant  ciyility  to  the  *  inter- 
lopers,' as  he  called  his  cousin  and 
his  wife,  he  did  not  fail  to  agitate 
his  mother,  when  alone  with  her, 
by  strong  expressions  of  disgust 
at  her  household  arrangements. 

But,  at  last,  the  open  rupture 
came,  and  came  the  more  distress- 
fully, since  it  happened  in  the 
midst  of  the  sorrow  in  which  Bryan 
was  sunk  by  the  fatal  termination 
of  his  dear  and  beloved  aunf  s  ill- 
ness. Upon  his  venturing  a  mild 
remonstrance  against  the  unseemly 
haste  with  which  Richard  Halstead 
was  pushing  on  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  his  mother,  he  turned 
upon  Bryan  fiercely. 

'  I  will  brook  no  farther  inter- 
ference from  you,  Bryan,'  he  said. 
'  I  have  stood  it  long  enough,  and 
I  will  have  you  to  know  that  I  am 
master  here  now ;  you  are  only 
here  upon  sufferance,  remember, 
just  as  long  as  I  please,  and  not 
a  moment  longer.' 

'  I  will  not  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion with  you,'  answered  Bryan, 
'  at  this  moment ;  you  .  may  be 
quite  sure  that  I  shall  know  when 


and  how  to  relieve  you  from  my 
presence.' 

'  Even  that  won't  rest  with  you,' 
sidd  Bichard  insolently.  '  I  shall 
stand  upon  my  rights  as  heir  to 
this  estate,  and  my  rights  will  soon 
put  you  to  the  right  about,  so  you 
had  better  not  oppose  me.' 

'  I  say  again,  I  will  not  hold  a 
discossion  with  you  now ;  only  you 
will  have  to  remember  that  I  have 
rights  too  as  well  as  you.' 

*  Have  you,  by  Jove !  then  you'll 
have  to  prove  them,  my  friend,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  that  may  be  more 
difficult  than  you  expect,'  added 
the  angry  Bichard ;  and  as  Bryan 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  these 
last  words  seemed  to  him  to  have 
a  malicious  significance  in  them. 

'More  difficult  than  I  expect,' 
he  mused  when  he  was  alone. 
'What  does  the  fellow  mean? 
There  can  be  no  difficulty.  My 
dear  aunt's  own  written  words  will 
establish  my  rights,'  he  went  on, 
in  his  cogitation,  but  not  without 
a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  creep- 
ing over  him. 

That  night,  he  and  his  wife  sat 
later  in  their  room  than  usual, 
speaking  much  of  the  dear  one 
just  gone,  but  not  touching  even 
upon  the  possibility  of  any  change 
being  necessary  in  their  future  do- 
mestic arrangements. 

Such  a  likelihood  never  seemed 
to  cross  Barbara's  mind,  nor  would 
it  Bryan's,  but  for  the  few  words 
that  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  cousin  that  morning.  He  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  however, 
whatever  they  were,  and  finally  his 
wife,  retiring  to  rest,  left  him  still 
musing. 

Now  it  being  the  month  of  Jane, 
and  the  weather  hot,  with  open 
windows,  rather  than  fires,  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  house,  Bryan 
was  somewhat  startled  about  half 
an  hour  after  Barbara  had  gone  to 
bed  to  discover  a  smell  of  bumiog. 
He  rose  instinctively,  and  walked 
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out  on  to  the  landing.  Keen  of 
scent  as  a  fox-hound,  he  proceeded 
down  the  corridor  whence  the  odour 
came.  Of  course  it  was  nothing 
to  him  that  the  house  was  in  dark- 
ness ;  he  knew  every  step  of  the 
way  all  over  it^  better  than  many 
perhaps  with  their  eyes.  He  stop- 
ped at  the  door  of  a  room  adjoin- 
ing that  of  his  aunt's  bedchamber, 
where  she  now  lay  in  her  last  sleep, 
and  which  she  had  used  as  her 
boudoir.  He  was  about  to  put  his 
hand  on  the  latch  in  some  anxiety, 
for  it  was  here  that  the  smell  was 
strongest,  when  the  sound  of  some 
one  moving  about  within  arrested 
him,  and  a  short  low  cough,  which 
he  well  knew,  told  him  it  was  his 
cousin. 

Keen  of  hearing  as  of  smell,  he 
distinguished  at  the  same  instant 
the  crinkling  and  tearing  of  paper 
as  well  as  its  burning.  Primed  as 
he  had  been  into  a  vague  state  of 
distrust  by  HaMead's  words  of  the 
morning,  the  discovery  of  him 
here  in  this  place,  thus  occupied  in 
the  dead  of  night  with  what  must 
be  his  mother's  private  papers, 
aroused  a  strong  suspicion  of  foul 
play.  Bryan's  first  impulse  was 
to  burst  into  the  room;  but  he 
checked  himself  by  a  remembrance 
of  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, the  presence  of  death,  the 
terms  upon  which  he  was  with  his 
cousin,  his  helpless  inability  to 
verify  by  actual  observation  what 
was  going  on,  the  possible  disturb- 
ance of  the  household  at  this  hour, 
and  the  scandal  which  would  arise 
thereupon. 

He  wavered  for  a  moment  at  the 
door,  but  then,  creeping  back  to 
his  own  apartments,  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  a  more  perturbed  state  of 
mind  than  he  had  ever  known. 
*  To  sleep,'  did  I  say  1  *  Nature's 
soft  nurse'  refused  to  smooth  his 
pillow  that  night  The  prospect 
of  illimitable  calamity  opened  like 
a  hideous  waking  vision  before  him, 


and  held  him  spellbound,  staring 
at  it  in  his  darkness,  throughout 
the  weary  hours  till  morning  came. 
He  saw  as  plainly  what  was  com- 
ing as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with 
double  sight,  instead  of  possessing 
none  at  all ;  and  since  what,  by  a 
premonition,  was  then  revealed  to 
him  came  to  pass,  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  was,  instead  of  following 
step  by  step  the  intricacies  of  its 
development 

He  saw  Eichard  Halstead  in 
entire  indisputable  possession  of 
the  whole  of  his  aunt's  property, 
and  himself,  with  wife  and  child, 
thrown  as  beggars  upon  the  world. 
He  foresaw  that  there  would  be  no 
will  forthcoming  to  justify  his  claim 
to  the  portion  she  had  often  pro- 
mised him,  and  especially  in  that 
letter  she  wrote  to  him  about  Ms 
marriage.  That  will,  he  felt  con- 
vinced, his  cousin  had  destroyed, 
though  he  dare  not  accuse  him  of  it, 
as  he  would  never  be  able  to  prove 
the  act  Bichard's  words,  in  their 
arrogant  confidence,  pointed  in  that 
direction,  and  the  discovery  Bryan 
had  made  that  night,  of  the  son 
dealing  with  the  mother's  private 
papers,  suggested  when  and  how 
the  deed  was  done.  Mrs.  Halstead 
would  be  shown  to  have  died  intes- 
tate, and  that  therefore  her  only 
son,  her  next  of  kin,  naturally 
would  inherit  all.  There  might  be 
much  protesting,  much  disputing; 
but  the  law  on  the  matter  woidd 
be  unmistakable.  The  intentions 
of  the  deceased  might  be  quoted, 
and  such  writings  as  were  extant 
to  show  what  these  were  might  be 
produced ;  but  the  one  writing  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  them  all  would 
be  wanting.  Some  appeal  might 
be  made  to  the  heir's  generosity ; 
but  who  would  make  it  ?  Not  he, 
Bryan.  And  yet — and  yet — he 
and  his  could  not  starve ;  and  he 
would  be  penniless,  utterly  penni- 
less, shorn  of  his  aunt's  provision 
for  him,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
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earning  his  own  livelihood,  much 
less  a  linng  for  three  I 

'  Yon  are  here  now  npon  suflFer- 
ance/  Halstead  had  said  to  him 
that  morning,  and  it  wonld  he  true. 
What  sufferance  could  he  look  for 
from  such  a  man,  even  could  he 
suhject  himself  to  the  indignity  of 
remaining  dependent  on  his  cou- 
sin's hounty  ?  Yet,  short  of  this, 
he  might  be  turned  out  like  a  dog 
to  starve !  For  himself  in  such  a 
case  he  had  no  thought ;  but  for 
her  and  that  little  one!  Well, 
their  necessity  would  induce  him 
to  submit  to  much.  Yes,  he  would 
appeal  to  Kicbard*s  feelings  for 
them,  if  not  for  himself;  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  must 
do  so,  whatever  it  might  cost  him, 
and  the  appeal  could  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

Then  this  hideous  nightmare 
galloped,  with  poor  Bryan  on  its 
back,  through  such  a  labyrinth  of 
terrible  contingencies,  that  when 
his  wife  woke  in  the  morning  she 
found  him  in  a  state  so  feverish 
and  excited  that  he  had  much 
difficulty  in  allaying  her  anxiety, 
and  in  persuading  her  that  nothing 
was  amiss.  *  For  after  all,'  he  said 
to  himself  when  he  arose,  and  the 
cheery  hopeful  element  in  his  na- 
ture again  asserted  itself,  'these 
fancies  are  but  the  result  of  a 
fevered  imagination  and  extreme 
nervous  depression,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  let  my  dear  wife  share 
such  visionary  troubles  with  me.' 

But,  alas,  as  I  have  hinted,  the 
troubles  were  not  visionary ;  each 
and  all  of  them  turned  out  almost 
identically  as  the  blind  man  had 
but  too  surely  foreseen.  Indeed, 
as  they  began  actually  to  develop, 
and  he  beheld  the  terrible  anticipa- 
tions of  that  night  fulfilled  step 
by  step,  his  bright  hopeful  spirit 
was  so  clouded,  that  he  had  no 
heart  to  make  any  firm  show  of 
resistance. 

True,  he  ascertained  from  the 


family  solidtor  that  that  gentle- 
man had  executed  the  will  Mrs. 
Halstead  had  referred  to  in  the 
letter  to  her  nephew  before  quoted; 
'  but,'  added  the  man  of  law,  '  I 
left  it  with  Mrs.  Halstead  at  her 
request,  and  I  saw  her  deposit  it 
amongst  other  papers  in  the  daven- 
port in  her  boudoir.'  True,  Bryan 
West  instituted  at  his  cousin's  re- 
quest the  most  rigid  search  for 
that  will,  every  facility  being  given 
him  for  having  it  found;  but  it 
never  was  found  of  course,  and 
Bryan  knew  it  never  would  be. 
What  was  the  use,  therefore,  of  pro- 
testing, or  contesting  the  rights  of 
the  next  of  kin,  particularly  as  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  stating  he 
was  determined  to  stand  upon 
them? 

Within  three  weeks  after  the 
funeral,  and  when  Bryan  knew 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ac- 
cept the  situation,  Eichard  Hal- 
stead said,  in  his  usually  offensive 
arrogant  manner, 

'I  am  going  to  sell  Averley 
Bower,  Bryan,  just  as  it  stands, 
furniture  and  all,  so  you'll  have  to 
clear  out  like  the  rest  of  us  before 
Christmas.' 

*  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear 
something  to  this  effect,'  answered 
Bryan,  'and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  you  propose  doing  with 
regard  to  me  and  mine.' 

*  What  I  propose  1  0,  I  have 
nothing  to  propose :  you  are  your 
own  master,  I  presume ;  I  am  not 
your  keeper ;  you  are  not  depen- 
dent upon  me  1' 

'  Then  on  whom  else  am  I  de- 
pendent?* said  Bryan,  biting  his 
lip,  and  turning  his  blank  eyes  in 
the  direction  where  sat  his  wife 
and  child ;  '  to  whom  else  have 
they  to  look  V 

*Nay,  nay,'  said  Barbara,  'do 
not  appeal  in  that  key;  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can 
jog  along  somehow.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  can,'  cried 
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Richard,  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic 
imitation  of  her  hopefnl  tone; 
'  spoken  like  a  woman  of  spirit, 
by  Joye.  Yes,  of  coarse  you  can ! 
Yon  can  turn  tibe  basket-  and  net- 
making  to  acconnt  now,  and  I  in- 
tend that  yon  shall ;  and  yon  might 
write  too — ^write  books,  you  know, 
and  that  sort  of  thing/ 

'  Doubtless,*  said  Bryan,  making 
a  strong  effort  to  control  his  in- 
dignation, <we  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  ourselves  after  a  fashion ; 
but,  Bichard,  surely  you  must  see, 
in  common  justice,  that  you  are 
bound  in  a  certain  measure  to  rec- 
tify the  unhappy  consequences  to 
me  arising  from  my  dear  aunt's 
dying  intestate.' 

'  I  am  bound !'  returned  Richard 
angrily;  *upon  my  word,  I  like 
that  r  and  then,  checking  himself, 
he  went  on  more  calmly, 

*  Now,  see  here,  Bryan  West,  I 
am  bound  to  do  nothing  but  what 
I  choose,  and  what  I  do  not  choose 
is  to  maintain  you  and  your 
family ;  we  won't  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, 80  understand  that  distinctly. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  lived  upon 
any  longer;  you  will  have  to  pro- 
vide for  yourself  for  the  future.' 

'  But  your  dear  mother's  inten- 
tions were  far  different,  you  must 
know.' 

'What  my  mother's  intentions 
were  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  tell.' 

*  But  we  know,'  continued  Bryan, 
*we  have  corroborative  testimony 
of  what  they  were :  her  letter — Mr. 
Crawley,  the  solicitor  who  drew  up 
her  wiU,  knows  what  its  contents 
were — has  stated  them ;  you  can- 
not pretend — * 

*  No,  I  pretend  nothing,'  again 
broke  in  Richard ; '  I  simply  stand 
upon  my  rights,  and  once  for  all  I 
tell  you  I  will  not  discuss  this 
question  farther ;  you  must  make 
arrangements  to  leave  this  house 
before  Christmas.'  He  was  about 
to  quit  the  room,  when  he  return- 


ed, and,  as  if  slightly  ashamed  of 
the  tone  he  was  adopting,  con- 
tinued, 

'  But,  see  here,  I  don't  want  to 
inconvenience  you  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  therefore,  until  you 
have  time  to  look  about  you,  you 
can  have  the  Cottage  to  live  in; 
it's  fairly  well  furnished,  and  yon 
can  remain  there  until  the  place  is 
sold — ^until,  that  is,  the  sale  is 
completed,  which  will  not  be  till 
Christmas.  But  it  will  be  better 
for  you  to  go  there  pretty  soon,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  here  when 
they  make  the  inventory  and  all 
that  j  the  place  will  be  dismantled 
and  quite  uninhabitable  in  less  than 
a  month,  whereas  the  Cottage  can 
remain  untouched  to  the  last.' 

With  these  words,  the  speaker 
retired.  To  Barbara's  surprise, 
Bryan  gave  no  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation. 

'  No,*  he  said,  *  we  must  be  pru- 
dent, dear,  and  not  make  matters 
worse  than  they  are :  they  are  bad 
enough,  for  we  have  not  a  penny 
in  the  world  we  can  call  our  own ; 
at  present  we  have  nothing  to  live 
upon,  and  we  must  face  the  fact 
I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for 
something  of  this  kind  ever  since 
I  saw  how  I  was  placed ;  therefore 
I  am,  in  a  measure,  prepared.' 

*  But  you  will  never  go  to  the 
Cottage  to  live?'  interposed  his 
wife. 

'  Indeed  I  will,  and  at  once.  As 
this  scoundrel  said,'  and  Bryan 
muttered  the  words  between  his 
teeth,  '  it  will  give  me  time  to  turn 
round.  I've  got  lots  of  life  and 
health  in  me,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  be  beaten ;  I  have  faced  a  worse 
business  than  this,  and  now  that  I 
know  this  is  inevitable,  please  God 
I  shall  be  equal  to  it' 

And  he  was. 

Briefly  then,  within  a  day  or 
two,  he  moved  into  the  Cottage. 
Though  never  used,  and  in  some 
degree  dismantled,  it  was  in  fair 
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repair,  and  yery  little  made  it 
available  as  an  abode,  for  his  wants 
and  habits  since  his  affiction  had 
become  of  the  simplest.  But  he 
was  to  be  there  only  apon  suffer- 
ance (till  a  little  time  after  Christ- 
mas, Kichard  had  said),  and  so  he 
would  have  to  look  out  for  himself 
henceforth. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  cheery  ear- 
nestness and  determination  of  cha- 
racter which  distinguished  him,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  new  position, 
almost  without  a  single  regretful 
look  back,  when  once,  as  he  had 
said,  he  had  faced  the  ineyitable. 

He  set  to  work  to  open  channels 
for  any  literary  efforts  he  might 
make  as  a  means  of  adding  to  his 
income;  'but,'  he  said,  with  a 
laugh,  '  I  shall  stick  to  the  basket- 
making;  I  can  work  with  my 
fingers  whilst  I  dictate;  I  shall 
become  a  patent  double-action 
machine,  a  weaver  of  wicker  as 
well  as  of  wonders  and  wisdom.' 

And  it  was  lucky  he  thus  decided ; 
for,  long  before  he  had  touched  a 
penny  from  the  labour  of  the  pen, 
the  basket-making  had  begun  to 
yield  results.  He  had  established 
a  connection  with  the  trade,  and 
though  the  pay  was  very  poor,  by 
the  time  we  see  him  on  tliis  Christ- 
mas-eye the  wicker-work  had  be- 
come the  chief  means  of  main- 
tenance. Considering,  however, 
the  way  in  which  husband  and 
wife  had  formerly  lived,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  reduced  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  them- 
selves were  already  becoming  very 
painful  But  they  met  them  with 
brave  hearts,  and  tiiough  filled  with 
anxieties  for  the  future,  and  con- 
trasting painfully,  as  could  not  be 
helped,  the  present  Christmas  with 
their  last,  they  were  determined, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FUTURE. 

While  we  have  been  travelling 
back  through  this  history,  the  day- 
light has  all  departed  from  the 
bay-window  of  the  long,  low,  oak- 
panelled  parlour  in  the  Cottage. 

With  its  last  gleam,  Barbara 
shut  the  book,  saying, 

'  There!  it  is  "blind  man's  holi- 
day" at  last ;  I  can't  see  another 
word!' 

'Light  up,  then,'  said  Bryan, 
*or — ^no,  pull  your  chair  round 
alongside  of  me,  and  let^s  have  a 
quiet  talk  in  the  gloaming;  we 
don't  want  much  light  to  do  that 
by ;  we  are  on  even  ground  there, 
anyhow,  Barby.  With  the  night 
comes  the  blind  man's  time,  and  I 
can  go  on  with  my  work,  which 
you  can't,  old  lady  !  I'm  the  better 
man  of  the  two,  now !' 

'  You  are  at  all  times,  dear,  I 
think,'  answered  his  wife,  as,  giving 
him  a  kiss,  she  sat  down  beside 
him.  '  I'm  sure  it  is  marvellous 
the  way  in  which  you  keep  up  your 
spirits.' 

'  O,  no ;  what's  the  use  of  being 
cast  down  ?  it  does  no  good.  But 
it's  very  cold ;  you  may  as  well  give 
the  log  another  stir,  or  that  will  be 
cast  down.  There,  now,  Jemmy, 
sit  in  your  mother's  lap  and  be 
still  for  a  bit,  if  you  can.' 

The  little  boy  had  been  scrim- 
maging about  in  the  darkness  and 
making  a  considerable  racket  for 
the  last  few  minutes,  and  calling 
loudly, '  Light  tandle,  light  tandle !' 
but  now  that  the  newly-stirred  fire 
lighted  up  the  room,  he  contentedly 
obeyed  his  father,  and  sat  patientiy 
in  his  mother's  lap,  watching  eagerly 
the  brilliant  many-coloured  flames 
leaping  high  up  the  chimney  from 
the  fresh-turned  log.  His  eyes 
followed  with  keen  delight  the 
changes  and  minglings  of  the 
varied  hues  as  they  shot  out  with 
a  spluttering  crackle — now  purple. 
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now  blue,  now  melting  into  green, 
and  then  turning  with  the  subtlest 
delicacy  of  gradation  into  amethyst 
or  rose  colour,  and  so  on  to  pale 
primrose,  deep  gold,  or  blood-red 
crimson.  He  clapped  his  tiny 
palms  for  very  joy  at  last,  and  en- 
treated in  baby  fashion  that  mother 
and  father  should  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle as  he  did. 

By  astrange  perversity  he  seemed 
more  anxious  that  his  father  should 
behold  the  gay  display  than  his 
mother,  for  he  had  not  quite 
mastered  the  fact  that  such  delights 
were  beyond  his  parent's  reach,  and 
a  pang  went  through  Barbara's 
heart  at  the  child's  perverse  insis- 
tence upon  the  sadly  impossible. 
So  she  faced  him  round  on  her 
lap,  and  tried  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  effect  the  light  was  haying 
on  some  of  the  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture and  panelling. 

*  See,  Jemmy/  she  cried,  *  how 
the  light  is  dancing  over  the  top 
of  the  table,  and  along  the  backs 
of  the  chairs,  and  up  and  down  the 
wall  in  the  comer  there  1  Look 
there  !  jump  down  now,  and  see 
if  you  can  catch  it  V 

Whereupon  the  imp  descended, 
and  toddled  off,  big  with  the  idea, 
no  doubt,  of  capturing  a  special 
gleam  of  light,  which,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  seemed  determined  to 
wriggle  its  way  into  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  room  and  light  up 
fitfully  the  remotest  recesses  of  the 
headings  and  carvings,  which  here 
and  there  had  made  decorative  in 
former  days  the  wainscoting  and 
polished  panels. 

Little  Jemmy  (whose  name,  by 
the  bye,  was  no  more  Jemmy  than 
yours  or  mine;  but  his  father 
alwfiys  called  him  so— as  he  said 
in  his  fun — ^for  that  very  reason), 
after  squatting  on  the  ground, 
presently  began  to  call  out  lustily, 
*  Boofer  'ing,  hoofer  'ing  V  with 
such  persistency,  that  Bryan  said 
at  last, 


<  What  has  that  diild  got  hold 
of?    Go  and  see.' 

Barbara  rose  and  went  to  the 
comer,  and  saw  the  little  fists 
patting  the  ring-shaped  ornament 
running  along  the  beading  which 
formed  the  lower  edge  of  the 
wainscot.  She  watched  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  mother's  smiling' 
satisfaction,  the  dumpy  litUe  fin- 
gers paddling  away  from  circle  to 
circle,  and  cried  out, 

'Ah,  Jemmy  is  playing  the 
piano,  I  see ;  '^  boofer^'  piano,  bat 
rather  dusty;'  and  stooping  to  kiss 
the  mite's  cheek,  returned  to  her 
husband's  side. 

After  a  few  minutes'  farther  chat 
Bryan  dropped  the  basket  from 
between  his  knees,  and,  giving  him- 
self a  shake  and  a  stretch,  stood 
up  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

'It's  very  cold,' he  said;  'regular 
Christmas  weather.  Jemmy,  yon 
scamp,  what  a  row  you  are  making ! 
What  is  it  you've  got  hold  of  that 
tickles  you  so  V  for  the  child  had 
continued  at  intervals  his  original 
remark,  and  just  now  was  rdterat- 
ing  it  with  greater  vehemence  than 
ever.  'Here,  tell  me  what  you 
are  up  to ;  let  daddy  feel  "  boofer 
'ing !" '  Then  he  went  sbwiy 
across,  feeling  his  way  by  the  wall, 
to  the  comer  where  the  child  was 
still  squatting. 

Led  by  the  little  voice,  his  hand 
dropped  on  the  curly  head  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  if  it  had  been 
guided  by  his  eyes.  Then  he  knelt 
down,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  little 
arm,  said, 

'Xow  put  daddy's  hand  on 
"  boofer  'ing." ' 

Presently  his  fingers  were  drawn 
along  the  ornament  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times. 

'  O,  yes,  I  feel ;  "  boofer  'ing3, 
boofer  'ings,'"  he  went  on;  'but 
you  need  not  make  such  a  row 
about  them;'  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  withdrawing  his  hand, 
when  he  suddenly  found  that  the 
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dampy  forefinger  of  his  son  had 
hooked  itself  deep  into  one  of  the 
sunken  circahir  forms  of  the  head- 
ings, and  had  raised  the  rim  of  it 
perceptibly.  The  quick  and  sensi- 
tire  toach  reyealed  the  fact  on  the 
instant,  and  now,  hooking  his  own 
finger  in  above  the  boy's,  the  father 
discovered  that  snre  enough  there 
was  a  practical  ring,  stiff  and 
clogged  by  time  and  dost,  bnt 
clearly  intended  to  be  raised,  al- 
though, whilst  flat,  it  formed  the 
edge  of  the  carved  device. 

*  0,  O  r  Bryan  cried,  *  there  is  a 
real  ring,  then,  and  you  are  right, 
Jemmy,  after  all !  I  wonder  if 
there  are  any  more  like  it?*  and  his 
fingers  quickly  tried  the  rims  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  similar  patterns 
right  and  left.  ^No,'  he  said, 
'  Uiis  is  the  only  one ;  what  can  it 
be  for  V  Then  he  gave  it  a  slight 
tug — it  yielded  a  littie ;  he  gave  it 
another — ^it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
coming  out  of  the  woodwork,  and 
a  third  and  stronger  pull  did  actu- 
ally bring  it  away;  but  with  it 
came  the  lower  side  of  the  panel 
immediately  adjoining  the  beading 
to  which  it  was  attached,  and 
which  then'  opened  upwards  upon 
hinges  at  the  next  division  like  a 
ctipboard-door. 

An  involuntary  exclamation  of 
surprise  escaped  him. 

'You  must  get  a  candle  now, 
Barbara,  anyhow,'  he  cried.  *  Why, 
Jemmy  has  made  a  discovery,  and 
no  mistake  !  It's  a  secret  panel, 
and  so  cunningly  contrived.  I 
wonder  if  there's  anything  inside  V 

Barbara,  all  excitement,  by  this 
time  had  lighted  a  candle  and  was 
looking  in. 

*0,  yes,'  she  called  out,  in  a 
minnte,  *  there  are  several  things ; 
papers,  and  a  tin  box,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  Let  me  get  them — 
hold  the  panel  up  I' 

When  she  had  cleared  the  little 
recess  of  its  contents,  she  carried 
them  in  a  heap  to  the  table;  whilst 


Bryan,  continuing  to  examine  with 
his  fingers  the  movement  and  con- 
struction of  the  door,  said,  half  to 
himself, 

'Why,  it  is  somewhere  here- 
abouts that  my  dear  aunt's  little 
writing-table  used  to  stand  years 
ago  !  I  have  seen  her  sit  in  this 
comer  writing  for  hours  when  I 
was  not  much  bigger  than  Jenuny 
is  now.  As  I  have  often  told  you, 
Barbara,  she  used  to  bring  me  to 
this  room  to  play  in  those  happy 
old  days.  Yes,  certainly,  it  was 
in  this  comer,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber a  panel  opening  like  this — how 
should  I? — such  a  secret  contri- 
vance, unless  I  had  been  shown  !' 

'  Of  course  not,'  cried  Barbara ; 
'  but  come  and  let  us  see  what  all 
these  things  are  about;  they  are 
smothered  with  dust,  and  have  not 
been  touched  for  years,  I  should 
think.' 

Husband  and  wife  then  sat  down 
to  examine  them;  she  reading  a 
word  here  and  there,  and  he  pass- 
ing his  fingers  rapidly  over  one 
packet  after  another. 

First,  they  came  upon  several 
bundles  of  letters — some  tied  up 
with  a  blue  ribbon — ^in  a  man's 
handwriting,  and  directed  to  'Miss 
Margaret  Marrell,  Post  -  office, 
Craig  Leith,  near  Durham,'  and 
bearing  the  Sunderland  postmark, 
with  dates  from  1826  to  1827; 
some  unfolded  and  tied  with  string, 
and  in  what  Barbara  immediately 
recognised  as  Mr.  Halstead's  hand- 
writing— old  love-letters,  clearly. 

'Strange,  strange,'  they  both 
exclaimed,  'and  so  long  hidden 
away !' 

'  See  what*s  in  this  tin  box,'  said 
Byran,  blowing  the  dust  off  it  and 
opening  the  lid  with  some  difficulty 
as  he  handed  it  to  her. 

She  took  from  it  several  folded 
and  closely  written  sheets  of  letter- 
paper,  and  from  between  these  two 
long  slips  or  printed  forms  with 
certain  names  and  dates  filled  in. 
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Ponncing  on  one  of  these,  as  a 
name  canght  her  eye,  she  exclaim- 
ed, 

*  Why,  this  is  a  marriage  certi- 
ficate, sorely !  What  can  it  mean?' 

'  Well,  what  marriage  certificates 
nsoally  mean,  I  suppose,'  broke 
in  Bryan  somewhat  impatiently. 
*KeacL' 

'  Yes,  of  coarse.  But  these 
names — ^whose  names  can  these  be? 
Was  your  aunt  married  twice  f 

'  Married  twice  ?  Nonsense,  no  ! 
What  are  you  driving  at  1  Read, 
read,  do,'  said  Bryan,  more  petu- 
lantly than  before. 

And  then  she  read  forth  from 
the  usual  form  of  such  documents 
the  simple  fact,  that  on  the  5th  of 
February  1827,  were  married  by 
license,  at  the  parish  church  of 
Whitburn,  Sunderland,  JohnBryan 
Stuny  of  iliat  parish,  and  Margaret 
Marrell  of  the  parish  of  Craig 
Leith,  Durham,  and  that  the  cere- 
mony was  duly  witnessed  and 
attested  to  by  the  parish  clerk  and 
the  sexton. 

*  Sturry  !  John  Bryan  Sturry !' 
exclaimed  the  blind  man.  '  I  never 
heard  the  name  before !  And 
married  to  Margaret  Marrell  1 — 
there  could  not  have  been  two 
Margaret  Marrells  I  I  don't  un- 
derstand.  Bead  it  again,  Barbara.' 

She  did  so,  and  then  cried  out, 
'  Listen,  listen;  here  is  a  memo- 
randum pinned  to  it  in  the  same 
man's  handwriting  as  those  letters 
directed  to  her.  Perhaps  it  ex- 
plains ;'  and  she  read  thus  : 

*  "  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  en- 
closed ;  take  great  care  of  it ;  put 
it  in  some  place  of  safety,  lest, 
whilst  I  am  at  sea  and  you  alone 
and  unprotected,  any  doubt  should 
be  thrown  upon  our  marriage. 
We  do  not  know  what  your  sister 
may  say  in  her  anger  at  what  you 
haye  done,  and  this  will  be  a  proof 
that  I  am,  at  least,  not  the  double- 
dyed  scoundrel  she  probably  thinks 


me.  I  send  this  ashore  by  the 
pilot  A  thousand  times  God  bless 
you !  In  less  than  three  months  I 
shall  be  with  you  again. 

"  J.  B.  S." 

Written  across  this  in  very  faded 
ink,'  goes  on  Barbara, '  in  what  is 
certainly  your  aunt's  handwriting, 
are  these  lines : 

'<  These  are  the  last  words  I 
ever  had  from  him ;  we  had  then 
been  married  not  quite  a  month, 
and  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  I 
cannot  bear  to  destroy  them  nor  it, 
eyen  though  its  discovery  should 
be  death  to  all  my  sister's  plans,'" 

'  God  in  heaven !'  cried  Bryan. 
'  Then  she  must  have  been  married 
twice.  Are  you  sure  it  is  in  her 
handwriting  T 

'  Certain,'  was  the  answer.  '  Bat 
stay,  here  is  a  quantity  more  on 
some  separate  sheets;  they  seem 
to  refer  to  it.  Let  me  see,  where 
do  they  begin? — O,  here,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

'Bead,  read,  then,'  broke  in 
Bryan,  with  impatience;  and  she 
began: 

'  *'  Upon  the  eve  of  taking  one 
more  momentous  step,  I  come  up- 
on these  relics  of  the  past  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Their 
discovery  now  would  be  more  than 
ever  fatal !  Yet  still  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  destroy  them !  It  is 
very  foolish — ^weak  to  a  degree; 
but,  after  all,  he  had  my  first  loye, 
therefore  the  truest,  best,  man 
can  ever  have  from  woman.  No ; 
I  must  keep  them,  and  I  know  a 
place  where  I  can  do  so  without 
risk  of  their  being  found  daring 
my  life,  and  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  they  are  in 
safety.  But  when  I  die! — ^well, 
then  I  pray  God  they  may  faU 
into  hands  that  may  respect  them, 
keeping  my  secret  if  no  harm  be 
done  tiiereby.  And  the  secret? 
What  is  it  ?  Let  me  plainly  set  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  try 
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and  read  it  with  the  eyes  of  one 
Btrange  to  it  all,  and  see  if  it  looks 
like  a  heinous  crime.     Yes,  I  will. 

"  My  Secret. 

*'  No  matter  what  led  to  it,  but 
I  made  a  rash  and  imprudent  marri- 
age very  much  beneath  my  station 
when  I  was  only  seventeen;  ran 
away  from  the  home  of  an  elder 
sister  with  whom  I  lived.  Within 
six  weeks  only  of  our  wedding-day 
my  husband  died — was  drowned  at 
sea — fell  overboard,  for  he  was  a 
captain  of  a  merchant  ship  plying 
between  Sunderland  and  Copen- 
hagen. My  sister,  with  more  for- 
giveness than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, then  suggested  my  return- 
ing to  her  and  resuming  my  old  life. 

*^  This,  for  a  time,  was  not  pos- 
sible, seeing  that  within  the  year 
the  responsibility  of  another — a 
new  and  young  life — would  come 
upon  me.  When  we  knew  that 
this  would  be  so,  my  sister,  who 
was  a  hard-natured  woman  of  strong 
character,  took  a  very  decided  step. 
She  sent  me  abroad  to  Dinan  in 
Brittany  in  charge  of  a  trust- 
worthy old  nurse ;  sold  her  pro- 
perty, which  lay  in  the  north  of 
Durham ;  bought  a  small  estate  in 
Essex,  called  Averley  Bower,  with- 
in fourteen  miles  of  London,  and, 
about  a  year  after  my  little  boy  was 
bom,  had  me  back  to  live  with  her 
in  her  new  home,  but  upon  very 
strange  and  cruel  (Auditions. 

"  She  was  unmarried  and  nearly 
twenty  years  older  than  I,  and  had 
inherited  our  parents'  fortune. 

"'You  will  come  back,'  she 
wrote  to  me,  'in  your  maiden 
name.  As  far  as  may  be  we  will 
wipe  out,  obliterate  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  your  unhappy 
act.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to 
be  disgraced  by  bearing  his  name ; 
but  as  Margaret  Marrell  you  may 
live  honoured  and  respected  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  we  are  en- 
tirely   unknown,  and   where    no 


whisper  of  your  rash  imprudent 
marriage  will  reach  the  ears  of  any 
one.    Of  course  you  will  never  be 
able  to  marry  again ;  your  penalty, 
your  atonement  will  be^  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  to  renounce  all  hope  of 
wedded  life,  to  remain  what  you 
will  seem  to  be — a  spinster ;   but 
you  will  see  no  hardship  in  this  if 
your  love  for  the  dead  man  was  as 
strong  as  you  professed.     "You 
cannot  care,"  you  have  often  said, 
"for  any  other  living  creature." 
Be  it  so  !    You  may  live  with  and 
be  consoled  by  his  memory,  that 
can  disgrace  nobody  but  yourself; 
for,  for  your  own  sake,  as  Miss 
Margaret  Marrell,  you  will  keep 
it  to  yourself.     As  to  your  child, 
in  twelve  months'  time,  when  he 
will  be  two  years  old,  he  shall  be 
brought  to  you — to  us;  but  re- 
member distinctly  that  he  is  our 
nepheWy  the  son  of  a  sister  who 
lived  and  died  abroad.     Our  old 
nurse  will  keep  him  where  he  is, 
therefore,  for  another  year;   but, 
if  you  accept  these  my  conditions, 
you  must  return  to  me  at  once; 
but  upon  no  other  terms  will  I  ever 
set  eyes  upon  you  again.     If  you 
refuse    this    we    are    henceforth 
strangers,  and  you  must  shift  for 
yourself  and  child ;  for  no  farther 
help,  in  any  shape,  will  you  have 
from  me. 

"'One  other  thing  I  would 
urge  upon  you  in  weighing  your 
decision — ^it  is  to  remember  what  I 
have  sacrificed  to  make  the  plan  I 
propose  feasible.  I  have  given  up 
my  old  home,  with  all  its  strong 
associations,  and  have  come  in  the 
autumn  of  my  life  to  live  amongst 
strangers,  and  I  have  done  this  in 
order  that  you  may  be  restored  to 
respectability  and  your  good  name.' 

"  Whatchoice  had  I  but  to  accept 
her  terms  f  I  was  penniless,  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  her. 
What  else  could  I  do?  and  at 
least  I  should  not  be  separated 
from  my  child.     I  thought  of  that 
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before  all.  I  returned  to  my  sisiei^s 
new  home  in  Essex  as  Miss  Mar- 
garet Marrell ;  my  little  boy  fol- 
lowed me  in  due  course.  I  had 
had  him  christened  Bryan,  after 
his  father^  at  the  English  Protes- 
tant chnrch  at  Dinan,  where  he 
was  bom.  Bat  we,  my  sister  Jane 
and  I,  according  to  her  plan,  ig- 
nored his  real  surname  and  sab- 
stituted  that  of  West  for  it,  as 
one  that  from  its  familiarity  would 
provoke  no  comment.'" 

Greatly  agitated,  the 'blind  man 
here  grasped  his  wife's  arm. 

*  What  am  I  listening  to,  Bar- 
bara? he  cried.  *Am  I  dream- 
ing ?  are  we  both  dreaming  V 

^Be  calm,  dearest,'  said  the 
wife,  *  and  let  me  finish  ;  be  pa- 
tient.'    Then  she  continued : 

'"  So  little  Bryan  West  was  our 
nephew,  the  offspring  of  our  dead . 
sister,  and  whom  we  naturally 
had  the  greatest  tenderness  for. 
O,  the  lie  answered  splendidly  ! 
The  plan  had  been  cunningly 
thought  out;  it  was  executed  to 
a  nicety,  and  its  success  showed 
how  shrewd  and  far-seeing  my  sister 
Jane  was. 

"  Thus  for  several  years  we  lived 
to  all  outward  seeming  very  hap- 
pily. We  went  very  little  into 
society,  but  we  accepted  the 
civilities  of  some  of  the  people 
who  called  on  us. 

"  Suddenly  my  sister  died.  We 
had  no  relations ;  she  left  every- 
thing to  me.  I  inherited  all  she 
possessed ;  but,  what  was  dearer 
than  all,  I  had  my  freedom. 

"  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  I, 
an  heiress,  with  8000/.  a  year, 
now  became  an  object  of  interest 
in  the  county  1  and  is  it  wonderful 
that  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty 
I  shrank  from  encountering  a  life- 
long loneliness  ?  or  that  I  have  at 
length  yielded  to  the  fervent  desire 
of  one  who  loves  me  well  that  I 
should  become  his  wife  ? 


''Yet  ought  I  not  to  declare  the 
truth  1  Of  course  I  ought ;  but  I 
have  not  the  moral  courage,  at 
this  the  eleventh  hour,  to  break 
down  the  sham,  the  lie,  under 
which  I  have  been  living  in  ap- 
parent maidenhood  for  so  long. 
What  would  be  said  of  me  1  what 
would  lie  think  of  me)  Besides 
which,  my  story  would  not  be 
believed ;  it  is  so  strange,  so  un- 
likely, would  involve  much  trouble 
to  prove,  and  all  for — wfaatf 
Therefore  it  is  that,  unwise,  illegal, 
wrong  as  it  may  be,  I  am  going 
to  the  altar  within  a  week  from 
this  day  for  the  second  time  as 
Margaret  Marrell ! 

"  Here  is  my  secret,  then !  How 
will  it  appear,  should  it  ever  be 
•read  by  other  eyes  than  mine? 
How  does  it  appear  to  mel 
Criminal  without  a  doubt  I  God 
forgive  me,  and  may  He  look  upon 
my  sin  at  least  as  venial ! 

"June  6,  1834." 

Bryan  sprang  t  i  his  feet  as  his 
wife  finished  reading  the  paper. 

'  Good  God  !*  he  cried, « if  this 
be  true,  I,  Bryan  Sturry  (West  is 
no  name  of  mine),  and  not  Richard 
Halstead,  am  the  eldest  son,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  will  I  am 
the  rightful  heir  to  all  the  pro- 
perty. This  will  turn  the  tables 
indeed,  Richard  Halstead  I  But, 
Barbara,  my  dear,'  he  went  on  ex- 
citedly, stretching  out  his  hands 
across  the  table,  *  let  me  feel  these 
papers,  let  me  touch  that  last  one 
you  read ;  there,  this — ^is  this  it  1 
and  where  is  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate? this  slip — \a  it  that?  You 
spoke  of  two — is  there  one  of  my 
birth  ?  Quick,  see,  see  V 

'  Yes,  here,'  she  cried,  taking 
up  the  second  long  printed  form, 
and  reading  agam  the  simple  fact 
duly  attested  that  at  the  English 
Protestant  church  at  Dinan  in 
Brittany  was  registered,  on  the 
31st  of  October  1827,  the  birth 
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of  'Bryan,  son   of  John   Bryan 
Btnrry  and  Margaret  hb  wife.' 

*'  Pat  my  hand  on  my  name  T 
exclaimed  the  blind  man ;  *  let 
me  touch  it,  let  me  toach  it !' 

Bat  for  several  moments  his 
hand  so  shook  with  agitation,  and 
he  moved  and  tossed  the  papers 
about  so  mnch,  that  his  wife  was 
nnable  to  give  them  to  him  in 
their  proper  order  or  let  him  feel 
them  in  their  distinctness  one  from 
the  other. 

'Dear  Bry/  she  said,  'don't 
excite  yoarself  like  this.  Be  calm ; 
this  is  not  like  yon,  not  like  your 
own  old  patient  manner  of  taking 
things.' 

'No,  Barbara,  no,  very  likely; 
bat  only  think  what  it  all  means, 
and  what  I  must  feel !    She  was  . 
my  mother — my  mother  !'   and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Then  his  wife  caressed  and 
soothed  him,  and  for  a  minute  no- 
thing was  said.  His  heart  was  very 
full,  and  the  filial  instincts  so  long 
denied  their  rightful  flow  welled  up 
and  for  a  time  quite  unmanned  him. 
Barbara  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  Ah,  now,  dear  Bry,'  she  said, 
*  her  great  love  for  you  is  all  ex- 
plained; nor  could  yours  have 
been  greater  for  her  than  it  was 
had  you  known  what  she  knew.' 

'  Yes,  darling,'  he  said,  now 
turning  his  face  towards  his  wife ; 
'how  merciful,  too,  it  is  that  I, 
that  we,  and  not  strangers,  found 
these  papers  I  It  is  as  if  she  had 
delivered  her  secret  to  me  straight 
from  her  own  lips ;  as  though, 
when  she  was  so  strangely  impelled 
to  write  this,  her  self-accusation, 
she  had  felt  that  it  would  fall  only 
into  loving  hands.' 

*  Truly,'  said  Barbara, '  and  does 
it  mean—' 

'  It  means,'  said  Bryan,  inter- 
rupting her,  with  a  slight  renewal 
of  his  vehemence  and  excitement — 
'it  means  ease  and  comfort  where  we 
have  had  anxiety  and  hard  timea.' 


'  But  Richard  Halstead?'  inquir- 
ed the  wife. 

'Eichard  Halstead  is  a  scoundrel 
whom  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
— but,  ah,  God  help  him !  he  is 
my  brother  !  What  am  I  saying  ? 
Yes,  my  brother!  I  can  do  nothing 
harsh  towards  him,'  went  on  Bryan 
more  calmly,  as  he  sat  down  to  the 
table  and  took  up  the  papers  with 
some  deliberation;  '  only  I'll  have 
my  rights,  as  he  would  say.' 

'It  is  a  marvellous  discovery,' 
cried  Barbara. 

'  Yes,  and  all  through  little 
Jemmy  catching  sight  of  that  shin- 
ing ring  by  the  light  from  the 
blazing  log,'  went  on  Bryan,  facing 
round  to  the  comer  where  the 
young  gentleman  in  question  was 
disporting  himself  with  the  mov- 
able panel.  '  I  suppose  it  does 
shine,  or  else  the  child  would 
never  have  seen  it  ]' 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  said  Barbara, 
walking  up  and  examining  the 
ring  of  the  panel,  as  she  dropped 
it  into  its  proper  place.  '  0,  yes, 
it  does  a  little,  a  very  little,  more 
than  the  rest ;  I  see  now  I  look  at 
it  close ;  still,  I  never  noticed  it' 

*  No,  my  love,  I  daresay ;  but 
it  isn't  always  those  who  have  their 
eyes  who  see  the  most ;  it  was  left 
for  me  to  find,  of  course.  It  is 
always  the  blind  man  who  finds 
what  other  people  can't.  It  is  the 
blind  clerk  at  the  Post  Office  who 
deciphers  all  the  illegible  ad- 
dresses.' 

'Nonsense!'  said  Barbara,  laugh- 
ing. 

'  A  fact,  I  assure  you ;  at  least, 
he's  called  the  "  blind  clerk;"  now 
you  know  the  reason.  Here, 
Jemmy,  after  all  you  are  the  hero; 
come  and  kiss  your  father  in- 
stantly.' 

The  boy  obeyed  and  tumbled  on 
to  his  father's  knee. 

'  Dear  me,  Barbara,  if  you  had 
lighted  the  candles  when  I  told 
you  that  I  was  sure  you  could  iMt 
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see,  and  yon  said  it  was  not  yet 
"  blind  man's  holiday*'  —  that 
holiday  we  hare  invoked  and 
joked  about  and  longed  for  so 
often — why,'  and  one  of  his 
brightest  flashes  of  fun  and  intelli- 
gence lighted  up  Bryan's  face — 
*  why,  this  blind  man  would  never 
have  had  such  a  holiday  in  pros- 
pect as  he  has  now !' 

Then  he  set  down  the  boy  and 
rose  and  hugged  his  wife,  caught 
hold  of  the  boy  again  and  tossed 
him  into  the  air,  until  his  little 
head  went  perilously,  more  than 
once,  near  the  low  ceiling.  Then, 
when  his  wife  cautioned  him,  he 
laughed  and  said, 

*  0, 1  won't  hurt  him,  trust  me ! 
shall  I,  Jenmiy)  but  I  must  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own.  And 
now,  let's  have  tea  and  supper 
both  together,  everything  at  once, 
all  the  luxuries  of  Ihe  season ;  and 
what  a  season  for  us!  what  a 
Christmas-eve!  we  shall  not  for- 
get this  present  year  ^f  grace  in  a 
hurry.' 

Then  he  hugged  his  wife  again, 
tossed  up  his  boy  again,  and  ac- 
tually capered  about  the  room  with 
him  in  his  arms,  until,  bringing 
his  shins  into  contact  with  the  fur- 
niture, and  getting  his  feet  en- 
tangled in  some  of  the  stray 
wicker-work,  he  finally  blundered 
back  to  the  chair  by  the  table  and 
sat  down  fairly  exhausted. 

'  Dear  Bryan,'  then  said  his 
wife,  ^be  a  little  more  rational. 
Suppose  now,  after  all,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  prove  this  V 

*  Not  able  to  prove  it  V  he  in- 
terposed. *  Why,  my  dear,  if  your 
eyes  have  not  deceived  you,  and 
you  have  not  been  reading  some 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainment 
tale  all  this  while,  there  will  not 
be  much  more  difficulty  in  proving 
it  than  in  my  eating  my  supper, 
only  it  will  take  longer.  No,  the 
registers  at  Whitburn  and — what's 
the  name  of  the  place  where  I  was 


bomV — ^and  he  put  his  hand  out 
amoi^t  .the  papers  again — 'at 
Di-Dinani  ah,  that's  it !— the 
registers  will  prove  it,  or  else  I 
was  brought  up  to  the  law  for 
nothing.  I  shall  put  the  whole 
case  into  the  hands  of  my  old 
master;  and — and — prove  it  in- 
deed!' 

'  But  Richard  Haistead  V  again 
interposed  the  wife. 

* '  Haistead  V  Bryan  repeated^ 
with  a  return  of  his  graver  mood; 
*•  0,  he'll  fight  it  of  course ;  but  he 
hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on,  though 
he'll  give  us  lots  of  trouble,  and  it 
will  take  time  naturally ;  but  long 
before  next  Christmas,  you'll  see, 
I  shall  be  master  of  Averley  Bower, 
and  I  shall  have  him  at  my  feet.' 

*But  you  won't  do  anything 
harsh,  Bryan  V  said  his  wife  gently, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

*  Did  you  ever  know  me  do  any- 
thing very  harsh,  Barby  f 

'  No,'  she  answered. 

'  No !  very  well,  then,'  he  added, 
taking  her  face  between  his  handis 
and  ^ssing  her ;  '  but  I  will  make 
him  eat  humble  pie.  And  now, 
perhaps  you  will  let  me  eat  some- 
thing; I  have  not  had  such  an 
appetite,  I  don't  know  when! 
Clear  the  decks,  put  all  these 
papers  carefolly  together,  as  if 
they  were  the  most  precious  things 
(as  they  are)  that  you  ever  handled, 
draw  die  curtains,  throw  a  fresh 
log  on  the  fire,  and  let  us  have 
supper.  And  here,  here,  Jenmiy, 
come  here  again,  you  yoimg  scamp ! 
come  and  sit  on  your  father's  knee 
for  a  minute  and  have  another 
look  at  the  '^  boofer"  flames,  flames 
that  have  lighted  you,  my  little 
son,  to  fortune  1' 

And  so,  as  the  loving  wife  is 
doing  her  blind  husband's  behest, 
and  as  ne  sits  dancing  his  boy  on 
his  lap,  I  will  let  the  curtain  fall, 
as  it  rose,  on  this  family  picture. 

You  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  it  all  came  right,  and,  as  Bryan 


